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CARLYLE'S 
LIFE    IN    LONDON. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

In  Carlvle's  Journal  1  find  written,  on  the  lOtli  of  Octo- 
ber,  1843,  the  following  words : — 

Some  one  writes  about  '  notes  for  a  biography '  in  a  beggarly 

*  Spirit  of  the  Age  *  or  other  rubbish  basket — rejected  nem,  con. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  their  *  Spirits  of  the  Age  *  ?    To  have  my 

*  life '  surveyed  and  commented  on  by  all  men  even  wisely  is  no 
object  with  me,  but  rather  the  opposite ;  how  much  less  to  have  it 
done  unwisely !  The  world  has  no  business  with  my  life ;  the 
world  will  never  know  my  life,  if  it  should  write  and  read  a  hun- 
dred biographies  of  me.  The  main  facts  of  it  even  are  known,  and 
are  likely  to  be  known,  to  myself  alone  of  created  men.    The 

*  goose  goddess '  which  they  call  *  Fame '  I     Ach  GoU  ! 

And  again,  December  29,  1848 : — 

Darwin  said  to  Jane  the  other  day,  in  his  quizzing  serious  man- 
ner, *  Who  will  write  Carlyle's  life  ?  *  The  word  reiK)rted  to  me 
set  me  thinking  how  impossible  it  was,  and  would  for  ever  remain, 
for  any  creature  to  write  my  *  life.*  The  chief  elements  of  my  lit- 
tle destiny  have  all  along  lain  deep  below  view  or  surmise,  and 
never  will  or  can  be  known  to  any  son  of  Adam.  I  would  say  to 
my  biographer,  if  any  fool  undertook  such  a  task,  '  Forbear,  poor 
fool !  Let  no  life  of  me  be  written ;  let  me  and  my  bewildered 
wrestlings  lie  buried  here  and  be  forgotten  swiftly  of  all  the  world. 
Vol.  in.— 1 
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If  thou  write,  it  will  be  mere  delusion  and  hallucination.  The 
confused  world  never  understood  nor  will  understand  me  and  my 
poor  a£fair8.  Not  even  the  pei-sons  nearest  to  me  could  guess  at 
them ;  nor  was  it  found  indispensable ;  nor  is  it  now  (for  any  but 
an  idle  purpose)  profitable,  were  it  even  possible.  Silenoe,  and 
go  thy  ways  elsewhither.' 

Reluctantly,  and  only  when  he  found  that  his  wishes 
would  not  and  could  not  be  respected,  Carlyle  requested 
me  to  undertake  the  task  which  he  had  thus  described  as 
hopeless ;  and  placed  materials  in  my  hands  which  would 
make  the  creation  of  a  true, likeness  of  him,  if  still  diffi- 
cult, yet  no  longer  as  impossible  as  he  had  declared  it  to 
be.  Higher  confidence  was  never  placed  by  any  man  in 
another.  I  had  not  sought  it,  but  I  did  not  refuse  to  ac- 
cept it.  1  felt  myself  only  more  strictly  bound  than  nieu 
in  such  circumstances  usually  are,  to  discharge  tlie  duty 
which  1  was  undertaking  with  the  fidelity  which  I  knew 
to  be  expected  from  me.  Had  I  considered  my  own  com- 
fort or  my  own  interest,  I  should  have  sifted  out  or  passed 
lightly  over  the  delicate  features  in  the  story.  It  would 
have  been  as  easy  as  it  would  have  been  agreeable  for  nie 
to  construct  a  picture,  with  every  detail  strictly  accurate, 
of  an  almost  perfect  character.  An  account  so  written 
would  have  been  read  with  immediate  pleasure.  Carlyle 
would  have  been  admired  and  applauded,  and  the  bioo*- 
rapher,  if  he  had  not  shared  in  the  praise,  would  at  least 
have  escaped  censure.  He  would  have  followed  in  the 
track  marked  out  for  him  by  a  custom  which  is  all  but 
univei^sal.  When  a  popular  statesman  dies,  or  a  popular 
soldier  or  clerg)'man,  his  faults  are  forgotten,  his  virtues 
only  are  remembered  in  his  epitaph.  Everyone  has  some 
frailties,  but  tlie  merits  and  not  the  frailties  are  what  in- 
terest the  world  ;  and  with  great  men  of  the  oixlinary  kind 
whose  names  and  influence  will  not  survive  their  own  gen- 
eration, to  leave  out  the  shadow,  and  record  solely  what  is 
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bri^t  and  attractive,  is  not  only  permissible,  but  is  a  right 
and  honourable  instinct.  The  good  should  be  frankly  ac- 
knowledged with  no  churlish  qualifications.  But  the 
pleasure  which  we  feel,  and  the  honour  which  we  seek  to 
confer,  are  avenged,  wherever  truth  is  concealed,  in  the 
case  of  the  exceptional  few  who  ai*e  to  beco'me  historical 
and  belong  to  the  irntnortals.  The  sharpest  scrutiny  is 
the  condition  of  enduring  fame.  Evei-y  circumstance 
which  can  be  ascertained  about  them  is  eventually  dragged 
into  liglit.  If  blank  spaces  are  left,  they  ai'e  filled  by 
rumour  or  conjecture.  When  the  generation  which  knew 
them  is  gone,  there  is  no  more  tenderness  in  dealing  with 
them ;  and  if  their  friends  have  been  indiscreetly  reserved, 
idle  tales  which  survive  in  tradition  become  stereotyped 
into  facts.  Thus  the  chai'acters  of  many  of  our  greatest 
roen,  as  they  stand  in  history,  are  left  blackened  by 
groundless  calumnies,  or  credited  with  imaginary  excel- 
lences, a  prey  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  rival  critics,  with 
clear  evidence  wanting,  and  prepossessions  fixed  on  one 
side  or  the  other  by  dislike  or  sympathy. 

Had  I  taken  the  course  which  the  '  natural  man  '  would 
have  i-ecommended,  I  should  have  given  no  faithful  ac- 
count of  Carlyle.  I  should  have  created  a  '  delusion  and 
a  hallncination '  of  the  precise  kind  which  he  who  was  the 
truest  of  men  most  deprecated  and  dreaded  ;  and  I  should 
have  done  it  not  innocently  and  in  ignorance,  but  with  de- 
liberate insincerity,  after  my  attention  had  been  specially 
directed  by  his  own  generous  openness  to  the  points  which 
Ishonld  have  left  unnoticed.  I  should  have  been  unjust 
first  to  myself — for  I  should  have  failed  in  what  I  knew 
to  be  my  duty  as  a  biographer.  I  should  have  been  unjust 
secondly  to  the  public.  Carlyle  exerted  for  many  years  an 
almost  unbounded  influence  on  the  mind  of  educated  Eng- 
land. His  writings  are  now  spread  over  tlie  whole  Eng- 
lish-speaking world.     Tliey  are  studied  with  eagerness 
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and  confidence  by  millions  who  have  looked  and  look  to 
him  not  for  amusement,  but  for  moral  guidance,  and  those 
millions  have  a  right  to  know  what  manner  of  man  he 
really  was.  It  may  be,  and  1  for  one  think  it  will  be, 
that  when  time  has  levelled  accidental  distinctions,  when 
the  perspective  has  altered,  and  the  foremost  figures  of 
this  century  are  seen  in  their  tiiie  proportions,  Carlyle  will 
tower  far  above  all  his  contemporaries,  and  will  then  be 
the  one  person  of  them  about  whom  the  coming  genera- 
tions will  care  most  to  be  informed.  But  whether  1  esti- 
mate his  importance  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  has  played  a 
part  which  entitles  everyone  to  demand  a  complete  account 
of  his  character.  He  has  come  forward  as  a  teacher  of 
mankind.  He  has  claimed  '  to  speak  with  authority  and 
not  as  the  Scribes.'  He  has  denounced  as  empty  illusion 
the  most  favourite  convictions  of  the  age.  No  conceal- 
ment is  permissible  about  a  man  who  could  thus  take  on 
himself  the  character  of  a  prophet  and  speak  to  it  in  so 
imperious  a  tone. 

Lastly,  I  should  have  been  unjust  to  Carlyle  himself  and 
to  everyone  who  believed  and  has  believed  in  him.  To 
have  beevi  reticent  would  have  implied  that  thei*e  was 
something  to  hide,  and,  taking  Carlyle  all  in  all,  there 
never  was  a  man — I  at  least  never  knew  of  one — whoso 
conduct  in  life  would  better  bear  the  fiercest  light  which 
can  be  thrown  upon  it.  In  the  grave  matters  of  the  law 
he  walked  for  eighty-five  years  unblemished  by  a  single 
moral  spot.  There  are  no  '  sins  of  youth  '  to  be  apologised 
for.  In  no  instance  did  he  ever  deviate  even  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  strictest  lines  of  integrity.  He  had  his 
own  way  to  make  in  life,  and  when  he  had  chosen  his 
profession,  he  had  to  depend  on  popularity  for  the  bread 
which  he  was  to  eat.  But  although  moi'e  than  once  he 
was  within  sight  of  starvation  he  would  never  do  less  than 
his  very  best.     He  never  wrote  an  idle  word,  he  never 
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wrote  or  spoke  any  single  sentence  wliicli  he  did  not  with 
his  whole  heart  believe  to  be  tme.  Conscions  though  he 
was  that  he  had  talents  above  those  of  common  men,  he 
sought  neither  rank  nor  fortune  for  himself.  When  he 
became  famous  and  moved  as  an  equal  among  tlie  great  of 
the  land,  he  was  content  to  earn  the  wages  of  an  artisan, 
and  kept  to  the  simple  liabits  in  which  he  had  been  bred 
in  his  father's  house.  He  might  have  had  a  pension  had 
he  stooped  to  ask  for  it ;  but  he  chose  to  maintain  him- 
self bj  his  own  industry,  and  when  a  pension  was  offered 
him  it  was  declined.  He  despised  luxury ;  he  was  thrifty 
and  even  severe  in  the  economy  of  his  own  household ; 
but  in  the  times  of  his  gi*eatest  poverty  he  had  always 
something  to  spare -for  those  who  were  dear  to  him.  When 
money  came  at  last,  and  it  came  only  when  he  was  old 
and  infirm,  he  added  nothing  to  his  own  comforts,  but 
was  lavishly  genei-ous  with  it  to  others.  Tender-hearted 
and  affectionate  he  was  beyond  all  men  whom  I  have  ever 
known.  His  faults,  which  in  his  late  remorse  he  exag- 
gerated, as  men  of  noblest  natures  are  most  apt  to  do,  his 
impatience,  his  irritability,  his  singular  melancholy,  which 
made  him  at  times  distressing  as  a  companion,  were  the 
effects  of  temperament  first,  and  of  a  peculiarly  sensitive 
organisation  ;  and  secondly  of  absorption  in  his  work  and 
of  his  determination  to  do  that  work  as  well  as  it  could 
possibly  be  done.  Such  faults  as  these  were  but  as  the 
vapours  which  hang  about  a  mountain,  inseparable  from 
the  natui*e  of  the  man.  They  have  to  be  told  because, 
without  them  his  character  cannot  be  understood,  and  be- 
cause they  affected  others  as  well  as  himself.  But  they 
do  not  blemish  the  essential  greatness  of  his  character,  and 
when  he  is  fully  known  he  will  not  be  loved  or  admired 
the  less  because  he  had  infirmities  like  the  rest  of  us. 
Carlyle's  was  not  the  imperious  grandeur  which  has  risen 
superior  to  weakness  and  reigns  cold  and  impasgive  in  dis- 
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tant  majesty.  The  fii'e  in  his  soul  barnt  red  to  the  end, 
and  sparks  flew  from  it  which  fell  hot  on  those  about  him, 
not  always  pleasant,  not  always  hitting  the  right  spot  or 
the  right  person  ;  but  it  was  pure  fire  notwithstanding,  lire 
of  genuine  and  noble  passion,  of  genuine  love  for  all  that 
was  good,  and  genuine  indignation  at  what  was  mean  or 
base  or  contemptible.  His  life  was  not  a  happy  one,  and 
there  were  featui-es  in  it  for  which,  as  he  looked  back,  he 
bitterly  reproached«liimself.  But  there  are  many,  per- 
haps the  majority  of  us,  who  sin  deeper  every  day  of  their 
lives  in  these  very  points  in  which  Carlyle  sinned,  and 
without  Carlylc's  excuses,  who  do  not  know  that  they  have 
anything  to  I'epent  of.  The  more  completely  it  is  under- 
stood, the  moi*e  his  character  will  be  seen  to  answer  to  his 
intellectual  teaching.  The  one  is  the  counteipart  of  the 
other.  There  was  no  falsehood  and  there  was  no  conceal- 
ment in  him.  The  same  true  natui'e  showed  itself  in  his 
life  and  in  his  words.  lie  acted  as  he  spoke  from  his  heart, 
and  those  who  have  admired  his  writings  will  equally 
admire  himself  when  they  see  him  in  iiis  actual  likeness. 

I,  for  myself,  concluded,  though  not  till  after  long  hesi- 
tation, that  thei*e  should  be  no  i-eserve,  and  therefore  I 
have  practised  none.  I  have  published  his  own  autobio- 
graphical fragments.  I  have  published  an  account  of  his 
early  years  from  his  Lettera  and  Journals.  I  have  pub- 
lished the  Letters  and  Memorials  of  his  wife  which  de- 
scribe (from  one  aspect)  his  life  in  London  as  long  as  she 
.remained  with  him.  I  supposed  for  a  time  that  if  to 
these  I  added  my  personal  recollections  of  him,  my  task 
would  be  sufficiently  accomplished ;  but  1  have  thought  it 
better  on  longer  consideration  to  complete  his  biography 
as  I  began  it.  He  himself  quotes  a  saying  of  Goethe  that 
on  the  lives  of  remarkable  men  ink  and  paper  should  least 
be  spared.  I  must  leave  no  materials  unused  to  complete 
the  portrait  which  1  attempt  to  draw. 
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Ix  the  summer  of  1834  Carlyle  left  Craigenputtock  and 
its  solitary  moors  and  i^emoved  to  London,  there  to  make 
a  last  experiment  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to 
abide  by  literature  as  a  profession,  or  whether  lie  must 
seek  another  employment  and  perhaps  another  country. 
I  have  already  told  how  he  set  up  his  modest  establish- 
ment in  Chevne  Kow  in  the  house  where  he  was  to  1*0- 
main  till  he  died.  lie  had  some  2002.  in  money  for  im- 
mediate necessities ;  of  distinct  prospects  he  had  none  at 
all.  He  had  made  a  reputation  by  his  articles  in  i*eviews 
as  a  man  of  marked  ability.  He  had  been  well  received 
on  his  visit  to  London  in  1832,  and  was  an  object  of  ad- 
miring interest  to  a  iramber  of  young  men  who  were 
themselves  aften^'ards  to  become  famous,  to  John  Mill,  to 
Charles  Buller,  to  Charles  Austin,  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  and  the  advanced  section  of  the  Philosophic  Kadi- 
cals,  and  he  doubtless  hoped  that  when  he  was  seen  and 
more  widely  known,  some  editorship,  secretarvshi}),  or  an- 
alogous employment  might  fall  in  liis  way,  whicli  wouKl 
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enable  him  to  live.  Even  Brougham  and  Macaulaj  and 
the  orthodox  Whigs  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  admitted 
his  talents,  though  they  disliked  the  use  which  he  made 
of  them,  and  would  have  taken  him  up  and  provided  for 
liim  if  he  would  have  allowed  Jeffrey  to  put  him  into 
harness.  But  harness  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  wear, 
even  harness  as  light  as  was  required  by  booksellers  and 
editors.  Tliey  had  wondered  at  him  and  tried  him,  but 
since  the  appearance  of  '  Sartor '  they  had  turned  their 
backs  upon  him  as  hopeless,  and  had  closed  in  his  face  the 
door  of  periodical  literature.  He  was  impracticable,  un- 
pei'suadable,  unmalleable,  as  independent  and  wilful  as  if 
he  were  an  eldest  son  and  the  heir  of  a  peerage.  He  had 
created  no  'public'  of  his  own;  the  public  which  existed 
could  not  understand  his  writings  and  would  not  buy 
them,  nor  could  he  be  induced  so  much  as  to  attempt  to 
please  it ;  and  thtis  it  was  that  in  Cheyne  How  he  was 
more  neglected  than  he  had  been  in  Scotland.  No  one 
seemed  to  want  his  services,  no  one  applied  to  him  for 
contributions.  At  the  Bullers'  house,  at  the  Austins',  and 
in  a  gradually  increasing  circle,  he  went  into  society  and 
was  stared  at  as  if  he  were  a  strange  wild  animal.  His 
conversational  powers  were  extraordinary.  His  nnsparini:: 
veracity,  his  singular  insight,  struck  everyone  who  came 
in  contact  with  him,  but  were  more  startling  than  agree- 
able. He  was  unobtrusive,  but  when  asked  for  his  opinion 
he  gave  it  in  his  metaphoric  manner,  and  when  contra- 
dicted was  contemptuous  and  overbearing,  *  too  sarcastic 
for  so  young  a  man,'  too  sarcastic  by  far  for  the  vanity  of 
those  wliom  he  mortified.  A  woi*se  fault  was  that  he  re- 
fused to  attach  himself  to  any  existing  sect,  either  religious 
or  political.  He  abhorred  cant  in  all  its  forms,  and  as  cant 
in  some  shape  gathers  al>out  every  organised  body  of  Eng- 
lish opinion,  he  made  many  enemies  and  few  friends;  and 
those  few,  feaidful  of  the  consequences,  were  shy  of  con- 
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fessing  tliemselves  his  disciples.  Month  after  month  went 
by,  and  no  opening  presented  itself  of  which  he  was  able 
to  avail  himself.  Molesworth  founded  a  '  Radical  Re- 
view,' but  the  management  of  it  was  not  oflfered  to  Car- 
lyle,  though  he  hoped  it  might  be  offered.  His  money 
flowed  away,  and  witli  the  end  of  it  would  end  also  the 
prospect  of  making  a  livelihood  in  London. 

I  said  no  opening  of  which  he  could  avail  himself,  bnt 
one  opening  there  was  which  if  he  had  chosen  would  have 
led  him  on  to  fortune,  and  which  any  one  bnt .  Carlyle 
would  have  grasped  at.  In  the  small  number  of  men  who 
had  studied  '  Sartor '  seriously,  and  had  discovered  the 
golden  veins  in  that  rugged  quartz  rock,  was  John  Ster- 
ling, tlien  fresh  from  Cambridge  and  newly  oi*dained  a 
clergyman,  of  vehement  but  most  noble  nature,  who 
though  far  from  agreeing  with  Carlyle,  though  shrinking 
from  and  even  hating,  so  impetuous  was  he,  many  of  Car- 
lyle's  opinions,  yet  saw  also  that  he  was  a  man  like  none 
that  he  had  yet  fallen  in  witli,  a  man  not  only  brilliantly 
gifted,  but  diflfering  from  the  common  run  of  people  in 
this,  that  he  would  not  lie,  that  he  would  not  equivocate, 
that  he  would  say  always  what  he  actually  thought,  care- 
less whether  he  pleased  or  offended.  Such  a  quality,  rare 
always,  and  especially  rare  in  those  who  are  poor  and  un- 
friended, could  not  but  recommend  the  possessor  of  it  to 
the  brave  and  generous  Sterling.  He  introduced  Carlyle 
to  his  father,  who  was  then  the  guiding  genius  of  the 
'  Times  ; '  and  the  great  editor  of  the  first  periodical  of  the 
world  oflfered  Carlyle  work  thei-e,  of  course  on  the  implied 
conditions.  When  a  man  enlists  in  the  army,  his  soul  as 
well  as  his  body  belongs  to  his  commanding  officer.  He  is 
to  be  no  judge  of  the  cause  for  which  he  has  to  fight. 
His  enemies  are  chosen  for  him  and  not  by  himself.  His 
duty  is  to  obey  orders  and  to  ask  no  questions.  Carlyle, 
tliongh  with  poverty  at  his  door,  and  entire  penury  visible 
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in  tho  near  f ntnre,  turned  away  from  a  proposal  which 
might  have  tempted  men  who  had  less  excuse  for  yielding 
to  it.  He  was  already  the  sworn  soldier  of  another  chief. 
His  allegiance  from  first  to  last  was  to  truth^  truth  as  it 
pi*esented  itself  to  his  own  intellect  and  his  own  conscience. 
He  could  not,  would  not,  advocate  what  he  did  not  be- 
lieve ;  he  would  not  march  in  the  same  I'egimeut  with 
those  who  did  advocate  what  he  disbelieved ;  nor  would 
he  consent  to  suppress  his  own  convictions  when  he  chose 
to  make  them  known.  By  this  resolution  not  the  '  Times ' 
only,  but  the  whole  world  of  party  life  and  party  action, 
was  necessarily  closed  against  him.  Organisation  of  any 
kind  in  fi*ee  communities  is  only  possible  where  individuals 
will  forgot  their  differences  in  general  agreement  Car* 
lyle,  as  he  said  himself,  was  fated  to  be  an  Ishmaelite,  his 
hand  against  every  man  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him  ;  and  Islimaelites,  if  they  arc  to  prosper  at  all  in  such 
a  society  as  ours,  and  escape  being  trampled  under  tho 
hoi*ses'  hoofs,  require  better  material  sources  behind  theui 
than  a  fast-shrinking  capital  of  200Z. 

One  occupation,  and  one  only,  absorbed  Carlyle's  time 
and  thought  during  these  first  years  of  his  London  life, 
the  writing  his  history  of  the  French  lievolutiou.  He 
had  studied  it  at  Ci-aigenputtock.  He  had  written  as  a 
preliminary  flight,  and  as  if  to  try  his  wings,  the  exquisite 
sketch  of  the  episode  of  the  Diamond  Necklace,  which  lay 
in  his  desk  still  unpublished.  He  had  written  7vufid  the 
subject,  on  Voltaire,  on  Diderot,  and  on  Cagliostro.  The 
wild  tornado  in  which  the  French  monarchy  perished  had 
fascinated  his  attention,  because  it  illustrated  to  him  in  all 
its  features  such  theory  as  he  had  been  able  to  form  of  tlie 
laws  under  which  this  world  is  ruled,  and  he  had  deter- 
mined to  throw  it  out  of  himself  if  afterwards  he  was  to 
abandon  literature  for  ever.  His  mind  had  been  formed 
in  his  father's  house  upon  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
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Prefibjterian  creed,  and,  far  as  he  Lad  wandered  and  deeply 
as  he  liad  read,  the  original  lesson  had  remained  indelible. 

To  the  Scotch  people  and  to  the  Puritan  part  of  tlie 
English,  the  Jewish  history  contained  a  faithful  account 
of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man  in  all  countries  and  in  all 
ages.  As  long  as  men  kept  God^s  commandments  it  was 
weil  with  them;  when  they  forgot  God's  commandments 
and  followed  after  wealth  and  enjoyment,  the  wrath  of 
Grod  fell  upon  them.  Ck>mmerce,  manufactures,  intellec- 
tnal  enlightenment,  political  liberty,  outward  pretences  of 
religiosity,  all  that  modern  nations  mean  when  they  speak 
of  wealt)i  and  progress  and  improvement,  wei'e  but  Moloch 
or  Astarte  in  a  new  disguise,  and  now  as  then  it  was  im- 
possible to  serve  God  and  Baal.  In  some  form  or  other 
i-etribution  would  come,  wherever  the  hearts  of  men  were 
set  on  material  prosperit}\ 

To  tliis  simple  creed  Carlyle  adhered  as  the  central 
principle  of  all  his  thoughts.  The  outward  shell  of  it  had 
broken.  He  had  ceased  to  believe  in  miracles  and  super- 
natural intei-positions.  But  to  him  the  natural  was  the 
supernatural,  and  the  tales  of  signs  and  wonders  had  risen 
out  of  the  efforts  of  men  to  realise  the  deepest  of  truths  to 
themselves.  The  Jewish  history  was  the  symbol  of  all 
history.  All  nations  in  all  ages  were  under  the  same  dis 
pensation.  We  did  not  come  into  the  world  with  rights 
which  we  were  entitled  to  claim,  but  with  duties  which 
we  were  ordered  to  do.  Rights  men  had  none,  save  to  be 
governed  justly.  Duties  waited  for  them  everywhere. 
Their  business  was  to  find  what  those  duties  were  and 
faithfully  fulfil  them.  So  and  only  so  the  commonweal 
could  prosper,  only  so  would  they  be  working  in  harmony 
with  nature,  only  so  would  nature  answer  them  with  peace 
and  happiness.  Of  forms  of  government,  'that  which 
was  best  administered  was  best.'  Any  form  would  answer 
where  there  was  justice  between  man  and  man.     Consti- 
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tntioTis,  Bills  of  Bights,  and  such  like  were  no  substitates 
for  justice,  and  could  not  further  justice,  till  men  were 
themselves  just.  Tliey  must  seek  f/rst  God's  kingdom, 
they  must  be  loyally  obedient  to  the  law  which  was  writ- 
ten in  their  consciences ;  or  though  miracles  had  ceased, 
or  had  never  been,  thei*e  were  forces  in  die  universe  terri- 
ble as  the  thunders  of  Sinai  or  Assyrian  armies,  which 
would  bring  them  to  their  senses  or  else  destroy  them. 
The  French  Eevolution  was  the  last  and  most  signal  ex- 
ample of  *  God's  revenge.'  The  world  was  not  made  that 
the  rich  might  enjoy  themselves  while  the  poor  toiled  and 
suffered.  On  such  terms  society  itself  was  not  allowed  to 
exist.  The  iilm  of  habit  on  which  it  ]*ested  would  bni*8t 
through,  and  hunger  and  fury  would  rise  up  and  bring  to 
judgment  the  unhappy  ones  whose  business  it  had  been  to 
guide  and  govern,  and  had  not  guided  and  had  not  gov- 
erned. 

England  and  Scotland  were  not  yet  like  France,  yet 
doubtless  these  impi^essions  in  Carlyle  had  originated  in 
scenes  which  he  had  himself  witnessed.  The  years  which  . 
had  followed  the  gi*eat  war  had  been  a  time  of  severe 
suffering,  especially  in  the  North.  It  had  been  borne 
on  the  whole  with  silent  patience,  but  the  fact  remained 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  laboui*ers  and  artisans  had 
been  out  of  work  and  their  families  starving  while  bread 
liad  been  made  artificially  dear  by  the  corn  laws;  and  the 
gentry  meanwhile  had  collected  their  rents  and  shot  their 
grouse  and  their  partridges,  with  a  deep  unconsciousness 
that  anything  else  was  demanded  of  them.  That  such  an 
aiTangement  was  not  just — that  it  was  entirely  contrary, 
for  one  thing,  to  what  was  taught  in  the  religion  which 
everyone  professed  to  believe — had  early  become  evident 
to  Carlyle,  and  not  to  him  only,  but  to  those  whose  opinions 
he  most  respected.  His  father,  though  too  wise  a  man  to 
meddle  in  active  politics,  would  sternly  say  that  the  exist- 
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ing  state  of  things  could  not  last  and  ought  not  to  last, 
flis  mother,  pious  and  devout  though  she  was,  yet  was 
a  fiery  Radical  to  the  end  of  her  days.     Radicalism  lay  in 
the  blood  of  the  Scotch  Calvinists,  a  bitter  inheritance 
from  the.Covenanters.     Carlyle  felt  it  all  to  his  heart ; 
bnt  lie  had  tlionght  too  long  and  knew  too  much  to  believe 
in  the  dreams  of  the  Radicals  of  politics.     In  them  lay 
revolution,  feasts  of  reason,  and  a  reign  of  teri*or.     Groetlie 
liad  taught  him  the  meaning  and  the  worth  of  the  apos- 
tles of  freedom.     They  might  destroy,  but  they  could 
uever  build  again.     For  the  sick  body  and  sick  soul  of  mo<I- 
era  Europe  there  was  but  one  remedy,  the  old  i-emedy  of  the 
(Tewish  prophets,  repentance  and  moral  amendment.     All 
men  high  and  low,  wise  and  unwise,  must  call  back  into 
their  minds  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  duty  ; '  must  put 
away  their  cant  and  hypocrisy,  their  selfishness  and  appe- 
tite for  pleasure,  and  speak  truth  and  do  justice.     Without 
tliis,  all  tinkering  of  the  constitution,  all  growth  of  wealth, 
though  it  rained  ingots,  would  avail  nothing. 

France  was  the  latest  instance  of  the  action  of  the  gen- 
eral law.  France  of  all  modern  nations  had  been  the  great- 
est sinner,  and  France  had  been  brought  to  open  judgment. 
She  had  been  offered  light  at  the  Reformation,  she  would 
not  have  it,  and  it  had  returned  upon  her  as  lightning. 
She  had  murdered  her  Colignys.  She  had  preferred  to 
live  for  pleasure  and  intellectual  enlightenment,  with  a 
sham  for  a  religion,  whicli  slie  maintained  and  herself  dis- 
believed. The  palaces  and  chateaux  had  been  distin- 
guished by  the  splendour  of  dissipation.  The  poor  had 
asked  for  bread  and  had  been  scornf ally  told  to  eat  grass. 
The  Annandale  masons  in  old  James  Carlyle's  time  had 
dined  on  grass  in  silence ;  the  French  peasantry  had  borne 
with  the  tyranny  of  their  princes  and  seigneurs,  patient  as 
long  as  patience  was  possible,  and  submitting  as  sheep  k)  be 
annually  sheai^ed  for  their  masters'  pleasure  ;  but  the  duty 
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of  subjects  and  the  duty  of  rulers  answer  one  to  the  other, 
and  the  question,  sooner  or  later  inevitable  in  each  cases, 
began  to  be  asked,  what  tliis  aristocrary,  these  splendid 
units  were,  for  whom  thousands  were  sacrificed,  these  no- 
bles who  regarded  the  earth  as  their  hunting,  ground, 
these  priests  who  drew  such  lavish  wages  for  teaehing 
what  tliey  knew  to  be  untrue — an  ominous  enquiry  whidi 
is  never  made  till  fact  has  answered  it  already.  False  no- 
bles, false  priests,  once  detected,  could  not  be  allowed  to 
remain.  Unfortunately  it  did  not  occur  to  the  French  na- 
tion that  when  the  false  nobles  and  the  false  priests  were 
shaken  off  they  would  need  true  nobles  and  true  priests. 
The  new  creed  rose,  which  has  since  become  so  popular, 
that  every  man  can  be  his  own  ruler  and  his  own  teacher. 
The  notion  that  one  man  was  superior  to  another  and  had 
a  right  to  lead  or  govern  him  was  looked  upon  as  a  cun- 
ning fiction  that  had  been  submitted  to  for  a  time  by 
credulity.  All  men  were  brothere  of  one  family,  born 
with  the  same  inalienable  right  to  freedom.  The  right 
had  only  to  be  acknowledged  and  respected,  and  the  de- 
nial of  it  made  treason  to  humanity,  and  Astrsea  would 
then  return,  and  earth  would  be  again  a  Paradise.  This 
was  the  new  Evangel.  It  was  tried,  and  was  tried  with 
the  guillotine  as  its  minister,  but  no  millennium  arrived. 
The  fii-st  article  was  false.  Men  were  not  equal,  but  infi- 
nitely unequal,  and  the  attempt  to  build  upon  an  untrue 
hypothesis  could  end  only  as  all  such  attempts  must  end. 
The  Revolution  did  not  mean  emancipation  from  author- 
ity, because  the  authority  of  the  wise  and  good  over  fools 
and  knaves  was  the  first  condition  of  natural  human  so- 
ciety. What  it  did  mean  was  the  bringing  great  offenders 
to  justice,  who  for  generation  after  generation  had  pros- 
pered in  iniquity.  Crown,  nobles,  pi*elates,  seigneurs, 
they  and  the  lies  which  they  had  taught  and  fattened 
on  were  burnt  up  as  by  an  eruption   from  the  nether 
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deep,  and  of  them  at  least  the  weary  world  was  made 
quit. 

It  was  thus  that  Carljle  regarded  the  great  conviilsion 
which  shook  Em*ope  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He 
believed  that  the  fate  of  France  would  be  the  fate  of  all 
nadons  whose  hearts  were  set  on  material  things — who  for 
religion  were  content  witli  decent  unrealities,  satisfying 
their  consciences  with  ontwaiti  professions — treating  God 
as  if  he  were  indeed,  in  Milton's  words,  ^  a  buzzard  idol.' 
God  wonld  not  be  mocked.  Xlie  poor  wretches  called 
mankind  lay  in  fact  under  a  tremendous  dispensation 
which  would  exact  an  account  of  them  for  their  misdoings 
to  the  smallest  fibre.  Every  folly,  every  false  word,  or 
unjust  deed  was  a  sin  against  the  universe,  of  which  the 
consequences  would  remain,  though  the  guilt  might  be 
purged  by  repentance.  The  thought  of  these  things  was 
a  weight  upon  his  heart,  and  he  could  not  rest  till  he  was 
delivered  of  it.  England  just  then  was  rushing  along  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  Keform,  and  the  warning  was  needed, 
llis  own  future  was  a  blank.  lie  had  no  notion  what  was 
to  become  of  him,  how  or  wheix)  he  was  to  live,  on  what 
he  was  to  live.  His  immediate  dutv  was  to  write  down 
his  convictions  on  this  the  greatest  of  all  human  problems, 
and  ^  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  '  was  the  shape 
in  which  these  convictions  crystallised. 

Let  the  reader  therefore  picture  Carlyle  to  himself,  as 
settled  down  to  this  work  within  a  few  months  after  his 
arrival  in  London.  He  was  now  39  years  old,  in  the  prime 
of  his  intellectual  strength.  His  condition,  his  feelings, 
his  circumstances,  and  the  outward  elements  of  his  life  are 
noted  down  in  the  letters  and  jounials  from  which  I  shall 
now  make  extracts.  I  will  only  ask  the  reader,  as  I  must 
avoid  repetition,  to  glance  occasionally  into  the  contempo- 
rary correspondence  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  which  will  add  par- 
ticulars that  are  omitted  in  his  own. 
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January  1,  1835. — Twelve  o'dook  has  just  strack,  the  last  hour 
of  1834,  the  first  of  a  new  year.  Bells  ringing,  to  me  dolefully ;  a 
wet  wind  blustering,  mj  wife  in  bed,  very  unhappily  ill  of  a  foot 
which  a  puddle  of  a  maid  scalded  three  weeks  ago ;  I,  after  a  day 
of  fruitless  toil,  reading  and  re-reading  about  that  Versailles  6th  of 
October  still.  It  is  long  since  I  have  written  anything  here.  The 
future  looks  too  black  to  me,  the  present  too  doleful,  unfriendly. 
I  am  too  sick  at  heart,  wearied,  wasted  in  body,  to  complain  ey^n 
to  myself.  My  first  friend  Edward  Irving  is  dead — ^I  am  friendless 
here  or  as  good  as  that.  My  book  cannot  get  on,  though  I  stick  to 
it  like  a  burr.  Why  should  I  say  *  Peace,  peace,*  where  there  is  no 
peace  ?  May  Qod  grant  me  strength  to  do,  or  to  endure  as  right, 
what  is  appointed  me  in  this  now  commenced  division  of  time. 
Let  me  not  despair.  Nay,  I  do  not  in  general.  Enough  to-night, 
for  I  am  done.  Peace  be  to  my  mother,  and  all  my  loved  ones  that 
yet  live.    What  a  noisy  inanity  is  this  world ! 

February  7. — The  finst  book  of  the  *  French  Revolution '  is  fin- 
ished.' Soul  and  body  both  very  sick.  Yet  I  have  a  kind  of  sacred 
defiance,  troUend  das  Schicksal.  It  has  become  clear  to  me  that  I 
have  honestly  more  force  and  faculty  in  me  than  belongs  to  the  most 
I  see.  Also  it  was  always  clear  that  no  honestly  exerted  force  can 
be  utterly  lost.  Were  it  long  years  after  I  am  dead,  in  regions  far 
distant  from  this,  under  names  far  different  from  thine,  the  seed 
thou  sowest  tcill  spring.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  keep  oneself  in 
right  balance,  not  despondent,  not  exasperated,  defiant,  free  and 
clear.  Oh  for  faith !  Food  and  raiment  thou  hast  never  lacked 
yet  and  shall  not. 

Nevertheless  it  is  now  some  three-and-twenty  months  since  I 
have  earned  one  penny  by  .the  craft  of  literatui-e.  Be  this  recorded 
as  a  fact  and  document  for  the  literary  history  of  this  time.  I  have 
been  ready  to  work,  I  am  abler  than  ever  to  work,  know  no  fault 
I  have  committed ;  and  yet  so  it  stands.  To  ask  able  editors  to 
employ  you  will  not  improve  but  worsen  matters.  You  are  like  a 
spinster  waiting  to  be  married.  I  have  some  serious  thoughts  of 
quitting  this  *  Periodical '  craft  one  good  time  for  all.  It  is  not 
synonymous  with  a  life  of  wisdom.  When  want  is  approaching,  one 
must  have  done  with  whims.  If  literature  will  refuse  me  both  bread 
and  a  stomach  to  digest  bread,  then  surely  the  case  is  growing  clear. 

Emerson  from  America  invites  me  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms 

>  This  first  book  was  the  original  first  volume.  The  arrangement  was  after- 
wards altered. 
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to  come  thiUier  and  lectnre.  I  thank  him,  and  at  least  ask  ex- 
planatoiy  light  Thanks  to  thrift  and  my  good  Scotch  wife,  we 
can  hold  ont  many  months  yet.  Voyonsl  Met  Radicals,  &c.,  at 
Mrs.  Btdler^B  a  week  ago.  Boebuck  Bobespierre  was  there,  an 
acndy  sandy,  barren  character,  dissonant-speaking,  dogmatic,  triv- 
ial, with  a  singular  exasperation ;  restlessness  as  of  diseased  vanity 
written  over  his  face  when  yon  come  near  it.  I  do  not  think  him 
even  equal  to  Bobespierre,  nor  is  it  likely  that  a  game  of  that  sort 
will  be  {ilayed  so  soon  again.  Aug  dem  mrd  wenig.  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  with  the  air  of  a  good  roystering  schoolboy,  pleased 
me  considerably  more.  A  man  of  rank  can  still  do  tlus,  forget  his 
rank  wholly,  and  be  the  sooner  esteemed  for  having  the  mind  equal 
to  doing  that. 

FAruary  8,  1835. — Yemal  weather  of  all  kinds,  soft  and  hard, 
moist  western  and  clear  north-eastern,  to  me  most  memorcUive,  Old 
days  at  MainhiU,  Hoddam  Hill,  and  earlier,  come  vividly  back  full 
of  sad  beanty  which,  while  passing,  they  had  not.  Why  is  the  past 
so  beantiful  ?  The  element  of /ear  is  withdrawn  from  it  for  one 
thing.  That  is  all  safe,  while  the  present  and  future  are  all  so 
dangerous.  '  Moonlight  of  memory ' — a  poetic  phrase  of  Bichter*s. 
Also  *  The  limbs  of  my  buried  ones  touched  cold  on  my  feet.* 
There  are  yet  few  days  in  which  I  do  not  meet  on  the  streets  some 
fiftce  that  recalls  my  sister  Margaret's,  and  reminds  me  'that  she  is 
not  suffering,  but  silent,  asleep,  in  the  Ecclefechan  kirkyard  ;  her 
Itfe^  her  se^^  where  Ood  willed.  What  a  miracle  is  all  existence ! 
Last  night  at  Taylor's  by  myself;  I,  against  my  will,  the  main 
talker ;  learned  nothing,  enjoyed  little ;  the  tribes  of  Westminster, 
all  on  the  late  streets,  making  their  Saturday  markets,  qnite  a  new 
scene  to  me. 

February  26,  1835. — ^Went  last  night,  in  wet  bad  weather,  to 
Taylor's  to  meet  Southey,  who  received  me  kindly.  A  lean,  grey, 
whiteheaded  man  of  dusky  complexion,  unexpectedly  tall  when  ho 
rises  and  still  leaner  then — the  shallowest  chin,  prominent  snubbed 
Boman  nose,  small  carelined  brow,  huge  bush  of  white  grey  hair, 
on  high  crown  and  projecting  on  all  sides,  the  most  vehement  pair 
of  faint  hazel  eyes  I  have  ever  seen — a  well-read,  honest,  limited 
(strait-laced  even)  kindly-hearted,  most  irritable  man.  We  parted 
kindly,  with  no  great  purpose  on  either  side,  I  imagine,  to  meet 
again.  Southey  believes  in  the  Church  of  England.  This  is  nota- 
ble :  notable  and  honourable  that  he  has  made  such  belief  servo 
him  so  well. 

Vol.  III.— a 
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Letter  from  Alick  yesterday  with  a  postscript  from  my  mother. 
Jack  also  has  written  to  me.  Properly  at  this  time  there  is  nothing 
comfortable  to  me  in  my  existence  but  the  getting  on  with  that 
book  and  the  love  of  some  beloved  ones  mostly  far  from  me. 

AUein  und  abgetrennt  von  aller  Freude  !  I  repeated  this  morning. 
Yet  thou  canst  write.  Write  then  and  complain  of  nothing — defy 
all  things.  The  book  announced  yesterday.  Would  that  I  were 
further  on  with  it !  I  ought  to  be  done  when  Jack  appoints  to  ar- 
rive, which  I  hope  he  will  soon.  He  is  one  of  my  chief  comforts. 
To  work  at  the  Fete  de$  Piques. 

'  Jack '  and  *  Alick '  were  Carlyle's  two  brothers,  John 
and  Alexander.  Alexander,  who  had  been  his  companion 
at  Craigenpnttock,  was  struggling,  not  veiy  snccessfuUy, 
with  a  farm  near  Lockerbie.  Jolm,  who  had  been  so  long 
an  object  of  expense  and  anxiety,  was  now,  thanks  to  Jef- 
frey, in  easy  circnmstances,  living  as  travelling  physician  to 
Lady  C]ai*e,  and  with  a  handsome  income  which  he  was 
eager  to  share  with  his  brother,  as  his  brother  had  before 
shai'ed  with  him  his  own  narrow  earnings  and  his  moor- 
land hoii>e.  The  contest  of  generosity  was  a  very  pretty 
one.  Carlyle  could  never  accept  these  offei-s,  so  indepen- 
dent and  proud  he  was,  and  yet  he  reproaclied  himself 
sometimes  for  having  denied  John  so  great  a  pleasure. 
John  was  the  one  person  from  whom  he  could  have  ac- 
cepted an  obligation,  and  if  thewoitst  came  he  had  resolved 
that  John  should  help  him.  But  the  occasion  had  not 
arrived  yet,  and  the  brothers  continued  to  correspond  with 
perfect  unreserve  and  the  old  effusiveness  of  detail. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Chelsea  :  Jantuuy  13,  1835. 
Yonr  letters,  my  dear  Jack,  are  always  a  great  comfort  to  me. 
With  yonr  brotherly  affection  and  tme-heartedness,  you  are  one  of 
the  best  possessions  I  have.  Be  certain  I  will  shai'e  if  need  be. 
It  were  poor  pride  to  resolve  otherwise.  With  yon  alone  of  men 
such  a  thing  were  possible.  Nay,  it  is  to  you  only  I  can  so  much 
us  complain.     My  true  Annandalians  would  but  in  vain  afflict 
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themselves  with  mj  care^.  Other  heart  there  is  none  in  the  world 
that  would  even  honestly  do  that.  Mv  friends  here  admit  cheer- 
fallj  that  I  am  a  very  heroic  man,  that  most  understand  the  art, 
Qobiown  to  them,  cf  living  upon  nothing.  Mill,  I  think,  alone  of 
tiMm,  would  make  any  great  effort  to  help  me.  As  to  heroism 
(hleas  the  mark !),  I  think  often  of  the  old  ihyme  : 

There  wbs  a  piper  had  a  oow. 

And  he  had  Daaght  to  give  her  ; 
He  took  hia  pipea  liod  played  a  spring. 

And  bade  the  cow  oonaider. 
The  oow  considered  wi^  hersel* 

That  piping  ne^er  would  fill  her ; 
*  GHe  me  a  peek  o*  oaten  strae, 

And  sell  yoar  wind  for  siller. ' 

In  a  word,  my  prospects  here  are  not  sensibly  brightening ;  if  it 
be  not  in  this,  that  the  longer  I  live  among  this  people,  the  deeper 
glows  my  feeling  (not  a  vain  one — a  sad  one)  of  natural  superiority 
over  them ;  of  being  able  (were  the  tools  in  my  hand)  to  do  a  hun- 
dred things  better  than  the  himdred  I  see  paid  for  doing  them.  In 
bright  days  I  say  it  is  impossible,  but  I  must  by-and-by  strike  into 
something.  In  dark  days  I  say,  '  and  suppose  nothing  ? '  My 
sentiment  is  a  kind  of  sacred  defiance  of  the  whole  matter. 

In  this  humour  I  write  my  book,  without  hope  of  it,  except  of 
being  done  with  it,  properly  beginning  to  as  good  as  feel  that  liter- 
ature has  gone  mad  in  this  country,  and  will  not  yield  food  to  any 
honest  cultivator  of  it.  For  example  :  if  this  book  ever  prospers, 
the  issue  will  be  applications  in  mad  superabundance  from  able 
editors  to  write  articles  for  them  (with  my  heart*s  blood,  as  you 
sympathetically  say)  for  perhaps  six  months — then  a  total  cessa- 
tion. Though  I  myself  were  able  to  write  articles  for  ever,  that  is 
nothing.  They  are  off  after  *  any  new  thing,*  and  you  stand  won- 
dering alone  on  the  beach.  As  to  *fame*  again,  and  'distin- 
guished '  men,  I  declare  to  thee.  Jack,  a  *  distinguished  man '  (but 
above  all  things  a  distinguished  woman)  is  a  character  I  had  rather 
not  see ;  and  ^  fame  *  with  such  miserable  cobwebs  as  gain  it  most, 
and  are  burnt  up  by  it,  is  heartily  worth  nothing  to  me. 

Nay,  sometimes,  with  pious  thought,  I  feel  it  a  mercy  that  I 
have  it  not.  Who  knows  whether  it  would  not  calcine  me  too — 
drive  me,  too,  mad  ?  Literature  does  not  invite  me.  Sometimes 
I  say  to  myself.  Surely,  friend.  Providence,  if  ever  it  did  warn, 
warns  thee  to  have  done  with  literature,  which  will  never  yield 
thee  bread,  nor  stomach  to  digest  bread. 
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Mrs.  Carlyle  adds  a  postscript : 

My  dear  Brother, — ^Your  affectionate  letter  is  the  greatest  com- 
fort we  have  had  this  new  year.  Othei'wise  it  has  been  a  rather 
detestable  one.  I  said  to  Garlyle  some  weeks  ago,  '  I  am  resolved 
to  make  a  little  fun  this  Christmas,  for  our  Ghristmases  for  a  long 
while  back  have  been  so  doleful.'  'I  shall  be  particularly  de- 
lighted,' said  he,  <  if  you  can  realise  any  fun.^  Well,  the  next 
morning,  at  breakfast,  my  maid  poured  a  quantity  of  boiling  water 
on  my  foot,  in  consequence  of  which,  and  I  think  also  of  improper 
applications,  I  have  been  confined  to  the  house  five  weeks,  the 
most  of  that  time  indebted  to  CSarlyle  for  canying  me  out  of  one 
room  into  another. 

Mrs. wrote  me  a  sentimental  effusion  on  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward Irving,  threatening  as  heretofore  to  come  and  see  me,  but  has 
not  been  yet,  nor  will  not  The  only  pity  is  that  she  will  not  let 
the  matter  lie  quite  dormant 

There  is  a  Mrs.  X.  whom  I  could  really  love,  if  it  were  safe  and 
she  was  willing ;  but  she  is  a  dangerous-looking  woman,  and  no 
useful  relation  can  spring  up  between  us.  In  short,  my  dear  doc- 
tor, I  am  hardly  better  off  for  society  than  at  Craig-o-putta :  not 
so  well  off  as  when  you  were  there  walking  with  me  and  reading 
Ariosto. 

Hard  as  he  was  working,  Carlyle  never  ceased  to  look 
about  for  any  kind  of  employment  outside  literature.  His 
circumstances  made  it  a  duty  for  him  to  try,  vain  as  every 
effort  proved ;  and  one  scheme  after  another  rises  and 
fades  in  liis  correspondence. 

To  John  (hrlyle, 

Chelsea :  February  16,  1835. 
The  honest  task,  which  I  thank  God  is  henceforth  not  so  ob- 
scure to  me,  I  will  study  to  do.  The  talent  which  God  has  given 
me  shall  not  rust  unused.  But  must  booksellers,  able  editors,  and 
the  glar '  company  of  suchlike  individuals  be  a  new  set  of  middle- 
men between  me  and  my  task?  I  positively  do  not  cai*e  that 
periodical  literature  shuts  her  fist  against  me  in  these  months. 

>  See  note,  p.  243. 
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Let  her  keep  it  shut  forever,  and  go  to  the  deril,  which  she  moBtly 
belongs  to.  The  matter  had  better  be  brought  to  a  crisis.  There 
is  perhaps  a  finger  of  Providence  in  it.  The  secret  of  the  whole 
thing  is  frothy  and  grounds  itself  in  bubbles  and  unreality.  The 
inference  seems  to  be  '  Walk  out  of  this ; '  if  even  into  the  knap- 
ping of  stones,  which  is  a  reality.  We  will  do  nothing  rashly,  but 
have  our  eyes  open  and  study  to  do  all  things  fitly.  My  only  new 
scheme,  sinoe  last  letter,  is  a  hypothesis — little  more  yet — about 
National  Education.  The  newspapers  had  an  advertisement  about 
a  Glasgow  'Educational  Association'  which  wants  a  man  that 
would  found  a  Normal  School,  first  going  over  England  and  into 
Germany  to  get  light  on  that  matter. .  I  wrote  to  that  Qlasgow 
Association  afar  off^  enquiring  who  they  were,  what  manner  of 
man  they  expected,  testifying  myself  very  friendly  to  their  project, 
and  BO  forth — no  answer  as  yet.  It  is  likely  they  will  want,  as 
Jane  says,  '  a  Chalmers  and  Welsh '  kind  of  character,  in  which 
case  Va  ben,/elice  noUe.  If  otherwise,  and  they  (almost  by  mira- 
cle) had  the  heart,  I  am  the  man  for  theuL  Perhaps  my  name  is 
80  heterodox  in  that  circle,  I  shall  not  hear  at  alL  If  I  stir  in  any 
public  matter,  it  must  be  this  of  national  education.  Radicalism 
goes  on  as  fast  as  any  sane  mortal  could  wish  it,  without  help  of 
mine.  GonservatLsm  I  cannot  attempt  to  conserve,  believing  it  to 
be  a  portentous  embodied  sham,  accursed  of  God,  and  doomed  to 
destruction,  as  all  lies  are  ;  but  woe  the  while  if  the  people  are  not 
taught ;  if  not  their  wisdom,  then  their  brutish  folly  will  incarnate 
itself  in  the  frightfullest  reality. 

My  grand  inmiediate  concern  is  to  get  the  *  French  Revolution ' 
done.  I  canilot  tell  what  I  think  of  the  book.  It  is  certainly  better 
some  ways  than  any  I  have  hitherto  written  ;  contains  no  falsehood, 
singularity,  or  triviality  that  I  can  help  ;  has  probably  no  chance 
of  being  liked  by  any  existing  class  of  British  men.  Nevertheless, 
I  toil  on,  searching  diligently,  doing  what  I  can,  in  old  Samuel's 
faith  that  *  useful  diligence  will  at  last  prevaiL*  Mill  is  very 
friendly.  He  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  real  man  that  I  find  here 
— ^nay,  as  far  as  negativeness  goes,  he  is  that  man,  but  unhappily 
not  veiy  satisfactory  much  farther.  It  is  next  to  an  impossibility 
that  a  London-bom  man  should  not  be  a  stunted  one.  Most  of 
them,  as  Hunt,  are  dwarfed  and  dislocated  into  the  merest  imbe- 
cilities. Mill  is  a  Presbyterian's  grandson,  or  he  were  that  too. 
Glory  to  John  Knox !    Our  isle  never  saw  his  fellow. 
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Letters  seldom  went  to  John  without  a  few  words  from 
Mrs.  Carlyle.     She  adds : 

Dearest  of  created  doctors, — I  would  fain  cull  a  few  flowers  to 

■ 

make  thee  a  dainty  postsciript,  but  the  soil,  alas  !  only  yields  dry 
thistles,  for  I  am  in  *  the  pipeclay  state,'  as  Carlyle  has  designated 
a  state  too  common  with  those  who  are  too  well  furnished  with 
bile.   I  went  the  other  day,  distracted  that  I  was,  to  a  great  modem 

fashionable  horrible  dinner.     It  was  at  Mrs. *s.     There  was 

huge  venison  to  be  eaten,  and  new  service  of  plate  to  be  displayed, 

and  Mrs. talked  about  the  Aarts  (Arts),  and  the  great  Sir  John 

B favoured  us  with  *  idears  *  on  the  Peel  administration ;  and 

next  day  my  head  ached,  and  I  was  ready  to  imprecate  the  fire  of 
heaven  on  the  original  inventor  of  a  modern  *  dinner.'  We  are  go- 
ing to-morrow  to  Mrs.  X.'s,  whom  I  would  like  that  you  knew,  and 
could  tell  me  whether  to  fall  desperately  in  love  with  or  no. 

So  Carlyle's  first  winter  in  London  was  passing  away. 
His  prospects  were  blank,  and  the  society  in  which  he 
moved  gave  him  no  particular  pleasure,  but  it  was  good  of 
its  kind,  and  was  perhaps  more  agreeable  to  him  than  he 
knew.  His  money  would  hold  out  till  the  book  was  done 
at  the  rate  at  which  it  was  progressing.  The  first  volume 
was  finished.  On  the  whole  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with 
it.  It  was  the  best  that  he  could  do,  and  he  was,  for  him, 
ill  moderately  fair  spirits.  But  the  strain  was  sharp  ;  his 
'  labour-pains  ■  with  his  books  were  always  severe.  He  had 
first  to  see  that  the  material  was  pure,  with  no  dross  of 
lies  in  it,  and  then  to  fuse  it  all  into  white  heat  befoi-e  it 
would  run  into  the  mould,  and  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
bear  any  fresh  bnrden.  Alas  for  him,  lie  had  a  stern  task- 
mistress.  Providence  or  destiny  (he  himself  always  be- 
lieved in  Providence,  without  reason  as  he  admitted,  or 
even  against  reason)  meant  to  try  him  to  the  utmost.  Not 
only  was  all  employment  closed  in  his  face,  save  what  he 
could  make  for  himself,  but  it  was  as  if  something  said 
*  Even  this  too  you  shall  not  do  till  we  have  proved  your 
mettle  to  the  last.'     A  catastrophe  was  to  overtake  him. 
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which  for  a  moment  fairly  broke  hia  spirit,  so  emel  it 
seemed — for  the  moment,  but  for  the  moment  only.  It 
served  in  fact  to  show  how  admirably,  though  in  little 
things  80  querulous  and  irritable,  he  could  behave  under 
real  misfortunes. 

John  Mill,  then  his  closest  and  most  valuable  friend,  was 
aidently  interested  in  the  growth  of  the  new  book.  He 
borrowed  the  manusciipt  as  it  was  thrown  off,  that  he  might 
make  notes  and  suggestions,  either  for  Carlyle's  use,  or  as 
material  for  an  early  review.  The  completed  first  volume 
was  in  his  hands  for  this  purpose,  when  one  evening,  the 
6th  of  March,  1835,  as  Carlyle  was  sitting  with  his  wife, 
*  after  working  all  day  like  a  nigger'  at  the  Feast  of 
Pikes,  a  rap  was  heard  at  the  door,  a  hurried  step  came  up 
the  stairs,  and  Mill  entered  deadly  pale,  and  at  first  miable 
to  speak.  '  Why,  Mill,'  said  Carlyle,  *  what  ails  ye,  man  ? 
What  is  it  ? '  Staggering,  and  supported  by  Carlyle's  arm. 
Hill  gasped  out  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  go  down  and  speak  to 
8ome  one  who  was  in  a  carriage  in  the  street.  Both 
Carlyle  and  she  thought  that  a  thing  which  they  had 
long  feared  must  have  actually  happened,  and  that  Mill 
had  come  to  announce  it,  and  to  take  leave  of  them.  So 
genuine  was  the  alarm  that  the  truth  when  it  came  out 
^as  a  relief.  Carlyle  led  his  friend  to  a  seat  *  the  very 
picture  of  desperation.'  He  then  learned  in  broken  sen- 
tences that  his  manuscript,  *  left  out  in  too  careless  a  man- 
gier after  it  had  been  read,'  was,  *  except  four  or  five  bits 
<^f  leaves,  irrevocably  annihilated.'  That  was  all,  nothing 
^orse ;  but  it  was  ugly  news  enough,  and  the  uglier  the 
more  the  meaning  of  it  was  realised.  Carlyle  wrote  always 
m  a  highly  wrought  quasi-automatic  condition  both  of  mind 
and  nerves.  He  read  till  he  was  full  of  his  subject.  His 
notes,  when  they  were  done  with,  were  thrown  aside  and 
destroyed ;  and  of  this  unfortunate  volume,  which  he  had 
produced  as  if  ^  possessed '  while  he  was  about  it,  he  could 
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remember  nothing.  Not  only  were  'the  fruits  of  five 
months  of  steadfast,  occasionally  excessive,  and  always 
sickly  and  painful  toil '  gone  ii'i^etrievably,  but  the  spirit  in 
which  he  had  worked  seemed  to  liave  fled  too,  not  to  be 
recalled  ;  Worse  than  all,  his  work  had  been  measured  care- 
fully against  his  resources,  and  the  household  purse  might 
now  be  empty  before  the  loss  could  be  made  good.  The 
carriage  and  its  occupant  drove  off — and  it  would  have 
been  better  had  Mill  gone  too  after  he  had  told  his  tale, 
for  the  forlorn  pair  wished  to  be  alone  together  in  the  face 
of  such  a  calamity.  But  Carlyle,  whose  first  thought  was 
of  what  Mill  must  be  suffering,  made  light  of  it,  and  talked 
of  uidifferent  things,  and  Mill  stayed  and  talked  too- 
stayed,  1  believe,  two  hours.  At  length  he  left  them. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  told  me  that  the  first  words  her  husband  ut- 
tered as  the  door  closed  were :  *  Well,  Mill,  poor  fellow,  is 
terribly  cut  up ;  we  must  endeavour  to  hide  from  him  how 
very  serious  this  business  is  to  us.' 

He  left  us  (Carlyle  writes  the  next  day  in  his  Jouroal)  in  a  re- 
lapsed state,  one  of  the  pitiablest.  My  dear  wife  has  been  veiy 
kind,  and  has  become  dearer  to  me.  The  night  has  been  fall  of 
emotion,  occasionally  of  sharp  pain  (something  catting  or  hard 
grasping  me  round  the  heart)  occasionally  of  sweet  consolation.  I 
di'eamt  of  my  father  and  sister  Margaret  alive ;  yet  all  defaced 
with  the  sleepy  stagnancy,  swollen  hebetude  of  the  grave,  and 
again  dying  as  in  some  strange  rude  country  :  a  horrid  dream,  the 
painfuUest  too  when  you  wake  first.  But  on  the  whole  should  I 
not  thank  the  Unseen  ?  For  I  was  not  driven  ont  of  composure, 
hardly  for  moments.  *  Walk  humbly  with  thy  Gk)d.'  How  I  longed 
for  some  psalm  or  prayer  that  I  could  have  uttered,  that  my  loved 
ones  could  have  joined  me  in  !  But  there  was  none.  Silence  had 
to  be  my  language.  This  morning  I  have  determined  so  far  that  I 
can  still  write  a  book  on  the  French  Bevolution,  and  will  do  it. 
Nay,  our  money  will  still  suffice.  It  was  my  last  throw,  my  whole 
staked  in  the  monstrosity  of  this  life — for  too  monstrous,  incom- 
prehensible, it  has  been  to  me.  I  will  not  quit  the  game  while 
faculty  is  given  me  to  try  playing.   I  have  written  to  Fraser  to  buy 
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me  a  *  Biographie  UnireMelle '  (a  kind  of  inoieasing  the  stake)  and 
fresh  paper:  mean  to  huddle  up  the  JF^  des  Piques  and  look 
farther  what  can  be  attempted. 

Oh,  that  I  had  faith !  Oh,  that  I  had !  Then  were  there  noth- 
ing  too  hard  or  heavy  for  me.  Cry  silently  to  thy  inmost  heart  to 
Ood  for  it  Sorely  He  will  give  it  thee.  At  all  events,  it  is  as  if 
my  invisible  schoolmaster  had  torn  my  copybook  when  I  showed 
it,  and  said*  *  No,  boy !  Thoa  must  write  it  better.'  What  can  I, 
sorrowing,  do  but  obey-— obey  and  think  it  the  best?  To  work 
again ;  and,  oh  I  may  Gk>d  be  with  me,  for  this  earth  is  not  friendly. 
On  in  Bis  name  1  I  was  the  nearest  being  Jtappi/  sometimes  these 
last  few  days  that  I  have  been  for  many  months.  My  health  is 
not  so  bad  as  it  once  was.  I  felt  myself  on  firmish  ground  as  to 
my  work,  and  could  forget  all  else.  I  will  tell  John,  my  mother, 
and  Annandale  Ghtreuen^  but  not  till  I  feel  under  way  again  and 
can  speak  peace  to  them  with  the  sorrow.  To  no  other,  I  think, 
will  I  tell  it»  or  more  than  allude  to  it. 

The  money  part  of  the  injury  Mill  was  able  to  repair. 
He  knew  Carlyle's  circumstances.  Ho  begged,  and  at 
last  passionately  entreated,  Carlyle  not  to  punish  him  by 
making  him  feel  that  he  had  occasioned  real  distress  to 
friends  whom  he  so  much  honoured ;  and  lie  enclosed  a 
check  for  2002.,  the  smallest  sum  which  he  thought  that 
he  could  oflFer.  Carlyle  returned  it ;  but,  his  financial 
condition  requiring  that  he  should  lay  his  pride  aside,  he 
intimated  that  he  would  accept  half,  as  representing  the 
wages  of  five  months'  labour.  To  this  Mill  unwillingly 
consented.  He  sent  a  hundred  pounds,  and,  so  far  as 
money  went,  Carlyle  was  in  the  same  position  as  when  he 
b^an  to  write.  He  was  not  aware  till  he  tried  it  what 
difficulty  he  would  find  in  replacing  what  had  been  de- 
stroyed ;  and  he  was  able  to  write  to  his  brother  of  what 
Iiad  happened,  before  he  did  try  again,  as  of  a  thing  which 
had  ceased  to  disti*e86  him. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

Chelsea :  March  23. 

I  am  busy  with  vol.  ii.,  toiling  away  with  the  heart  of  a  free 
Bomaa.    Indeed,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  I  had  not  felt  so  clear 
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and  independent,  snre  of  myself  and  of  my  task,  for  many  long^ 
years.  There  never  in  my  life  had  oome  upon  me  any  other  acd- 
dent  of  much  moment ;  but  this  I  could  not  but  feel  to  be  a  sore 
one.  The  thing  was  lost,  and  perhaps  worse  ;  for  I  had  not  onlj 
forgotten  all  the  structure  of  it,  but  the  spirit  it  wa6  written  in  was 
past.  Only  the  general  impression  seemed  to  remain,  and  tbe 
recollection  that  I  was  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  that,  and  could 
now  hardly  hope  to  equal  it.  Mill,  whom  I  had  to  comfort  and 
speak  peace  to,  remained  injudiciously  enough  till  almost  mid- 
night ;  and  my  poor  dame  and  I  had  to  sit  talking  of  indifferent 
matters,  and  could  not  till  then  get  our  lament  fairly  uttered.  She 
was  very  good  to  me,  and  the  thing  did  not  beat  us.  That  night 
was  a  hard  one ;  something  from  time  to  time  tying  me  tight,  as 
it  were,  all  round  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  strange  dreams 
haunting  me.  However,  I  was  not  without  good  thoughts  too, 
that  came  like  healing  life  into  me  ;  and  I  got  it  somewhat  reason- 
ably crushed  down.  I  have  got  back  my  spirits,  and  hope  I  shall 
go  ou  tolerably.  I  was  for  writing  to  you  next  day  after  it  hap- 
pened, but  Jane  suggested  it  would  only  grieve  you  till  I  could 
say  it  was  in  the  way  towards  adjustment. 

The  image  of  the  schoolboy  whose  copy  liad  been  torn 
lip  by  the  master  had  taken  hold  of  Carlyle,  for  he  re- 
peated it  in  liis  letters.  It  was  humble  enongh  and  touch- 
ing, yet  not  without  comfort,  for  it  implied  that  he  had  a 
master  who  was  interested  in  his  work  and  meant  it  to  be 
executed  properly,  and  not  an  outcast  orphan  for  whom 
no  one  cared.  For  Mill's  sake  tlie  misadventure  was  not 
spoken  of  in  London.  Carlyle  had  been  idle  for  a  week 
or  two  till  he  could  muster  strength  to  set  to  work  again, 
and  had  gone  into  society  as  much  as  he  could  to  distract 
himself.  He  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Henry  Taylor's,  *  a 
good  man,'  he  said, '  whose  laugh  reminds  me  of  poor  Ir- 
ving's.'  At  Taylor's  he  had  met  Southey.  Shortly  after 
the  accident  he  met  Wordsworth  at  the  same  house. 

I  did  not  expect  much  (he  said  in  a  letter) ,  but  got  mostly  what 
I  expected.  The  old  man  has  a  fine  shrewdness  and  naturalness 
in  his  expression  of  face,  a  long  Cumberland  figure ;  one  finds  also 
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a  kind  of  sincerity  in  his  speech.  Bnt  for  prolixity,  thinness,  end- 
leas  dilution,  it  excels  all  the  other  speech  I  had  heard  from  mor- 
tals. A  genuine  man,  which  is  much,  but  also  essentially  a  small 
genuine  man.  Nothing  x)eriiaps  is  sadder  (of  the  glad  kind)  than 
the  unbounded  laudation  of  such  a  man,  sad  proof  of  the  rarity  of 
such.  I  fancy,  however,  he  has  fallen  into  the  garrulity  of  age, 
and  is  not  what  he  was;  also  that  his  environment  and  rural 
prophethood  has  hurt  him  much.  He  seems  impatient  that  even 
Shakespeare  should  be  admired.  '  80  much  out  of  my  own  pocket.' 
The  shake  of  hand  he  gives  you  is  feckless,  egotisticaL  I  rather 
£bdc7  he  loves  nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  one  could  wish. 
When  I  compare  that  man  with  a  great  man,  alasl  he  is  like 
dwindling  into  a  oontemptibility.  Jean  Paul,  for  example  (neither 
he  great),  could  have  worn  him  in  a  finger-ring.' 


And  again : 

■ 

Have  seen  Wordsworth,  an  old,  very  loquacious — indeed,  quite 
prosing  man,  with  a  tint  of  naturalness,  of  sincere  insight,  never- 
theless. He  has  been  much  spoiled  ;  king  of  his  company,  unrec- 
ognised, and  then  adulated.  Worth  little  now.  A  genuine  kind 
of  man,  but  intrinsically  and  extrinsically  a  small  one,  let  them 
sing  or  say  what  they  will.  The  languid  way  in  which  he  gives 
you  a  handful  of  numb  unresponsive  fingers  is  very  significant.  It 
seems  also  rather  to  grieve  hiln  that  you  have  any  admiration  for 
anybody  but  him.  The  style  in  which  he,  clipping,  qualifying, 
and  wearisomely  questioning  without  answer,  spoke  of  Bums  and 
Shakespeare,  finding  or  guessing  that  to  me  he  was  all  too  little 
in  comparison,  was  melancholy  to  hear.  No  man  that  I  ever  met 
has  given  me  less,  has  disappointed  me  less.  My  peace  be  with 
him,  and  a  happy  evening  to  his,  on  the  whole,  respectable  life. 
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The  first  volume  to  be  replaced— Poverty  and  depression — John 
Sterling — ^Manrice  on  the  Articles — Sartor — Carlyle's  theology 
— Style— Invitation  to  America — Thoughts  of  abandoning  lit- 
erature— ^Reflections  in  Hyde  Park — Book  to  be  finished — 
London-drawing  rooms — First  volume  rewritten. 

To  resolve  to  rewrite  the  burnt  volume  was  easier  than  to 
do  it.  The  *  Fete  des  Piques '  at  which  Carlyle  had  been 
engaged  was  leisurely  finislied.  He  then  turned  back  to 
the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  the  most  impressive  passage  in 
the  whole  book  as  he  eventually  finished  it,  but  he  found 
that  it  would  not  prosper  with  him. 

'  The  accident  had  gprown  tolerab]e  to  me/  he  says,  '  sometimes 
almost  looked  indifferent.  But  now  when  I  actually  come  to  try 
if  I  can  repair  it,  I  want  of  all  things  humility,  faith.  It  is  a  sore 
loss  I  have  had,  but  well  taken,  I  will  firmly  believe,  might  be- 
come a  gain.  The  wages  part  of  it  does  next  to  nothing  for  me. 
I  might  all  but  as  well  have  gone  without  wages.  However,  it 
was  only  gigmonity^  that  hinted  at  that,  to  which  I  needed  not 
give  any  ear.' 

"Wages,  indeed,  could  only  be  useful  to  enable  the  work 
to  recover  itself,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  mirror  had  been 
broken  and  the  image  irrevocably  gone. 

Miserable !  (he  enters  in  his  notebook  on  the  10th  of  April).  I 
can  in  no  way  get  on  with  this  wretched  book  of  mine.  For  the 
lost  fortnight,  moreover,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  con- 
spiracy of  people  to  ask  us  out,  from  every  one  of  which  expedi- 

^  Volgax  pride ;  a  fayoarite  phrase  of  Car]yle*s,  taken  from  Thurtell^i  trial 
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tions,  were  it  only  to  '  tea  and  no  party/ 1  return  lamed  for  the  next 
day.  My  sight,  inward  as  well  as  outwaid,  is  all  as  if  bedimmed. 
I  grow  desperate,  bat  that  profits  not.  Mrs.  Somerville's  rout 
the  other  night,  from  which  I  whisked  out  in  about  an  hour.  Mad 
as  Bedlam  is  that  whole  matter  I 

There  was  no  hope  now  of  the  promised  summer  holi- 
day when  John  Carljle  was  to  come  home  from  Italy,  and 
the  ^Fi-ench  Revolution'  was  to  have  been  finished,  and 
the  brothers  to  have  gone  to  Scotland  together  and  settled 
their  future  plans  in  family  council.  Holidays  were  not 
now  to  bfe  thought  of,  at  least  till  the  loss  was  made  good. 
Then,  as  always  when  in  real  trouble,  Carlyle  faced  his 
(lifficolties  like  a  man. 

To  John  (hrlyle, 

Chelsea :  April  10. 

I  assnie  yon  my  health  is  not  bad  nor  worsening.    I  am  yellow, 

indeed,  and  thin,  and  feel  that  a  rest  will  be  very  welcome  and 

beneficiaL     Nevertheless,  I  repeat,  my  health,  though  changed,  is 

not  worse  than  it  was.     I  can  walk  further  than  I  used  to  do.     My 

spirits,  if  never  high,  are  in  general  quiet.     I  have  more  and  more 

a  kind  of  hope  I  shall  get  well  again  before  my  life  ends.     With 

he^th  and  peace  for  one  year,  it  seems  to  me  often  as  if  I  could 

write  a  better  book  than  any  there  has  been  in  this  country  for 

generations. 

If  it  be  God's  ordering,  I  shall  get  well.  If  not,  I  hope  I  shall 
work  on  indomitably  as  I  am.  Beautiful  is  that  of  brave  old  Voss, 
and  often  comes  in  my  mind :  '  As  the  earth,  now  in  azure  sun- 
shine seen  of  all  the  stars,  now  in  dark  tempests  hidden,  holds  on 
her  journey  round  the  sun.'  Good  also  is  this  that  you  give  me  ; 
Lcuta  es  um  Dich  weUem.  I  really  try  to  do  so,  and  succeed.  .  .  . 
Mill  and  I  settled  :  he  pleaded  for  200/.  or  some  intermediate  sum. 
But  I  found  we  must  stick  by  the  rigorous  calculation,  and  I  took 
100/.  Since  then  I  have  seen  almost  less  of  Mill  than  before,  nor 
am  I  sorry  at  it,  tUl  this  work  he  done.  There  is  an  express  agree- 
ment we  are  not  to  mention  it  till  then.  I  believe  I  might  have 
plenty  of  work  in  his  *  London  Review  *  for  a  time,  but  jmy  shall 
not  tempt  me  from  the  other  duty.  We  shall  be  provided  for  on^ 
way  or  the  other,  independently  of  the  devil.  Indeed,  it  often 
strikes  me  as  strange  what  an  unspeakable  composure  I  have  got 
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into  about  economics  and  money.  It  seems  to  me,  I  should  not 
mind  a  jot  if  hard  had  come  to  hard,  and  they  had  rouped  me  out 
of  house  and  hold,  and  the  very  shirt  off  my  back.  I  should  say, 
'Be  it  so;  our  course  lies  elsewhither  then.'  Forward,  my  boy ! 
let  us  go  with  God,  towards  what  God  has  chosen  us  for.  We 
have  struggled  on  hitherto  without  taking  the  devil  into  partner- 
ship. The  time  that  remains  is  short ;  the  eternity  is  long.  My 
little  HMin  is  ready  to  share  any  fortune  with  me.  We  will  fear 
nothing  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  destroyer. 

The  household  at  Chelsea  was  never  closer  drawn  to- 
gether than  in  these  times  of  trial.  Mrs.  Carlyle  adds 
her  usual  postscript. 

Dearest  John,.— Tour  letter  not  only  raised  our  spirits  at  the 
time,  but  has  kept  them  raised  ever  since.  Its  good  influence  is 
traceable  in  the  diminished  yellow  of  my  husband's  face,  and  the 
accelerated  speed  of  his  writing.  Bless  you  for  it,  and  for  the 
kind  feelings  which  make  you  a  brother  well  worth  having — a 
man  well  worth  loving.  Surely  we  shall  not  quarrel  any  more 
after  having  ascertained  in  absence  how  well  we  like  one  another. 
Alas  !  surely  we  shall ;  for  one  of  us  at  least  is  only  '  a  plain  hu- 
man creature,'  liable  to  quarrel  and  do  everything  that  is  imwise. 
But  we  will  do  it  as  little  as  possible,  and  be  good  friends  all  the 
while  at  heart.  The  book  is  going  to  be  a  good  book  in  spite  of 
bad  fortune,  and  what  is  lost  is  by  no  means  to  be  looked  on  as 
wasted.  What  he  faithfully  did  in  it,  and  also  what  he  magnani- 
mously endured,  remains  for  him  and  us,  not  to  be  annihilated. 
How  we  shall  enjoy  our  visit  to  Scotland  when  the  volume  is  re- 
done I  Shall  we  resume  Ariosto  where  we  left  him  ?  And  the 
battledores  are  here,  and  more  suitable  ceilings.  Much  is  more 
suitable.     Heaven  send  you  safe ! 

Carlyle  was  brave ;  his  Hddin  cheering  him  with  word 
and  look,  his  brother  strong  upon  liis  own  feet  and  heartily 
affectionate.  But  hjB  needed  all  that  affection  could  do  for 
him.  The '  accelerated  speed '  slackened  to  slow,  and  then 
to  no  motion  at  all.  He  sat  daily  at  his  desk,  but  his  im- 
agination would  not  work.  Early  in  May,  for  the  days 
passed  heavily,  and  he  lost  the  count  of  them,  he  notes 
^  that  at  DO  period  of  his  life  had  he  ever  felt  more  discon- 
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solate,  beaten  down,  and  powerless  than  then  ; '  as  if  it 
were  '  simply  impossible  that  his  weariest  and  miserablest 
of  tasks  should  ever  be  accomplished.'    A  man  can  rewrite 
wh&t  he  has  known  ;  but  he  cannot  rewrite  what  he  has 
felt.    Emotion  forcibly  recalled  is  artificial,  and,  unless 
spontaneous,  is  hateful.     He  laboured  on  '  with  the  feeling 
of  a  man  swimming  in  a  rarer  and  rarer  element.'     At 
length  there  was  no  element  at  all.     '  My  will,'  he  said, 
^is  not  conquered,  but  ray  vacuum  of  element  to  swim  in 
seems  complete.'     He  locked  up  his  papers,  drove  the  sub- 
ject out  of  his  mind,  and  sat  for  a  fortnight  reading  novels, 
English,  French,  German — anything  that  came  to  liand. 
*In  this  determination,'  he  thought,  'there  might  be  in- 
struction for  him.'     It  was  the  first  of  the  kind  that  he 
Iiad  ever  deliberately  formed.     He  would   keep  up  his 
heart.     He  would  be  idle,  he  would  rest.     He  would  try, 
if  the  word  was  not  a  mockery,  to  enjoy  himself. 

In  this  suspended  condition  he  wrote  several  letters,  one 
particularly  to  his  mother,  to  relieve  her  anxieties  about 
him. 

To  Margaret  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

Chelsea :  May  13,  1835. 

Yon  will  learn  without  regret  that  I  am  idling  for  these  ten  days. 
Mj  poor  work,  the  dreariest  I  ever  undertook,  was  getting  more 
and  more  untoward  on  me.  I  began  to  feel  that  toil  and  effort  not 
only  did  not  perceptibly  advance  it,  but  was  even,  by  disheartening 
and  disgusting  me,  retarding  it.  A  man  must  not  only  be  able  to 
work,  but  to  give  over  working.  I  have  many  times  stood  dog- 
gedly to  work,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  deliberately  laid  it 
down  without  finishing  it.  It  has  given  me  very  gi-eat  trouble, 
thi?  poor  book  ;  and  Providence,  in  the  shape  of  human  misman- 
agement, sent  me  the  severest  check  of  all.  However,  I  still  trust 
to  get  it  written  sufficiently,  and  if  thou  even  cannot  write  it  (as  I 
have  said  to  myself  in  late  days),  why  then  be  content  with  that 
too.  God*s  creation  will  get  along  exactly  as  it  should  do  without 
the  writing  of  it. 

There  are  other  proposals  hovering  about  me,  but  not  worth 
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speaking  of  yet.  The  'literary  world'  here  is  a  tMng^vhichl 
have  had  no  other  conrse  left  me  but  to  defy  in  the  name  of  God  ; 
man's  imagination  can  fancy  few  things  madder ;  bat  me  (if  Ood 
will)  it  shall  not  madden ;  I  will  take  a  knapping  hammer  first. 
Everything  is  confused  here  with  the  everlasting  Jabber  of  politico, 
in  which  I  struggle  altogether  to  hold  my  peace.  The  Badicals 
have  made  an  enormous  advance  by  the  little  Tory  intenegnum ; 
it  is  not  unlikely  the  Tories  will  try  it  one  other  time.  They  would 
even  fight  if  they  had  anybody  to  fight  for  them.  Meanwhile 
these  poor  Melbourne  people  wOl  be  obliged  to  walk  on  at  a 
quicker  pace  than  formerly  (considerably  against  their  will,  I  be- 
lieve), with  the  Badioal  bayonets  pricking  them  behind.  And  so, 
whether  the  Tories  stay  out,  or  whether  they  try  to  come  in  again, 
it  will  be  all  for  the  advance  of  Radicalism,  which  means  revoU 
against  innumerable  things,  and  (so  I  construe  it)  dissolution  and 
confusion  at  no  great  distance,  and  a  darkness  which  no  man  can 
see  through.  Everybody,  Badical  and  other,  tells  me  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  people — is — improving.  My  astonishment  was 
great  at  first,  but  I  now  look  for  nothing  else  than  this  '  improv- 
ing daily.^  *  Well,  gentlemen/ 1  answered  once,  *  the  poor,  I  think, 
will  get  up  some  day,  and  tell  you  how  impix)ved  their  condition 
is ! '  It  seems  to  me  the  vainest  jangling,  this  of  the  Peels  and 
Russells,  that  over  the  peaceful  air  was  beaten  into  dispeace  by. 
But  we  are  used  to  it  from  of  old.  Leave  it  alone.  Permit  it 
while  God  permits  it,  and  so  for  work  and  hope  elsewhither. 

Another  eflFect  of  Carlyle's  enforced  period  of  idleness 
was  that  he  saw  more  of  his  friends,  and  of  one  especialiy, 
whose  interest  in  himself  liad  first  amused  and  then  at- 
tracted him.  John  Sterling,  young,  eager,  enthusiastic, 
had  been  caught  by  the  Radical  epidemic  on  the  spiritual 
side.  Hating  lies  as  much  as  Carlyle  hated  them,  and 
plunging  like  a  high-bred  colt  under  the  conventional  har- 
ness of  a  clergyman,  he  believed,  nevertheless,  as  many 
others  then  believed,  that  the  Christian  religion  would 
again  become  the  instrument  of  a  great  spiritual  renova- 
tion. While  the  Tractarians  were  reviving  medisevalism 
at  Oxford,  Sterling,  Maurice,  Julius  Hare,  and  a  circle  of 
Cambridge  liberals  were  looking  to  Luther,  and  through 
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Luther  to  Neander  and  Sclileiermacher,  to  bring  *  revela- 
tion '  into  harmony  with  intellect,  and  restore  its  aSeend- 
ency  as  a  guide  into  a  new  era.  Coleridge  was  the  high 
priest  of  this  new  prospect  for  humanity.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful hope,  though  not  destined  to  be  realised.  Sterling, 
who  was  gifted  beyond  tlie  rest,  was  among  the  first  to  see 
how  much  a  movement  of  this  kind  must  mean,  if  it 
meant  anything  at  all.  He  had  an  instinctive  sympathy 
with  genius  and  earnestness  wherever  he  found  it.  In  the 
author  of  '  Sartor  Eesartus '  he  discovered  these  qualities, 
while  his  contemporaries  were  blind  to  them.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  that  he  sought  Carlyle's  acquaintance, 
and  procured  him  the  offer  of  employment  on  the  *  Times.' 
His  admiration  was  not  diminished  when  that  offer  was 
declined.  He  missed  no  opportunity  of  becoming  more 
intimate  with  hiui,  and  he  hoped  that  he  might  himself 
be  the  instrument  of  bringing  Carlyle  to  a  clearer  faith. 
Carlyle,  once  better  instructed  in  the  great  Christian  veri- 
ties, might  become  a  second  and  a  greater  Knox. 

'  I  have  seen,'  Carlyle  writes  in  this  same  May,  *  a  good 
deal  of  this  young  clergyman  (singular  clergyman)  during 
these  two  weeks,  a  sanguine  light- loving  man,  of  whom, 
to  me,  nothing  but  good  seems  likely  to  come ;  to  himself 
unluckily  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil.'  Of  good  and  evil 
— for  Carlyle,  clearer-eyed  than  his  friend,  foresaw  the 
consequences.  Frederick  Manrice,  Sterling's  brother-in- 
law,  on  the  occasion  of  the  agitation  about  subscription  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  had  written  a  pamphlet  extremely 
characteristic  of  him,  to  show  that  subscription  was  not  a 
bondage,  as  foolish  people  called  it,  but  a  deliverance  from 
bondage  ;  that  the  Articles  properly  read  were  the  great 
charter  of  spirit  nal  liberty  and  reasonable  belief.  Ster- 
ling lent  the  pamphlet  to  Carlyle,  who  examined  it,  re- 
spectfully recognising  that  'an  earnest  man's  earnest  word 
was  worth  reading ;  but,'  he  said,  '  my  verdict  lay  in  these 
Vol.  IIL— 8 
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lines  of  jingle,  which  1  virtuously  spared  Sterling  the  sight 
of:—* 

Thirty-nine  English  Articles, 

Ye  wondrous  little  particles, 
Did  God  shape  His  universe  really  by  you? 

In  that  case  I  swear  it. 

And  solemnly  declare  it, 
This  logic  of  Maurice's  is  true.*  * 

Carlyle  afterwards  carae  to  know  Maurice,  esteemed 
him,  and  personally  liked  him,  as  all  his  acquaintance  did. 
But  the  '  verdict '  was  unchanged.  As  a  thinker  he  found 
him  confused,  wearisome,  and  ineffectual ;  and  he  thought 
no  better  of  the  whole  business  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
An  amalgam  of  *  Christian  verities'  and  modern  critical 
philosophy  was,  and  could  be  nothing  else  but,  poisonous 
insincerity.  This  same  opinion  in  respectful  language  he 
had  to  convey  to  Sterling,  if  he  was  required  to  give  one. 
But  he  never  voluntarily  introduced  such  subjects,  and 
Sterling's  anxiety  to  improve  Carlyle  was  not  limited  to 
the  circle  of  theology.  Sterling  was  a  cultivated  and  clas- 
sical scholar ;  he  was  disturl)ed  by  Carlyle's  style,  which 
offended  him  as  it  offended  the  world.  This  stvle,  which 
has  been  such  a  stone  of  stumbling,  originated,  he  has 
often  said  to  myself,  in  the  old  farmhouse  at  Annandale. 
The  humour  of  it  came  from  his  mother.  The  form  was 
his  father's  common  mode  of  speech,  and  had  been  adopted 
by  himself  for  its  brevity  and  emphasis.  He  was  aware 
of  its  singularity  and  fea]*ed  that  it  might  be  mistaken  for 
affectation,  but  it  was  a  natural  growth,  with  this  merit 
among  others,  that  it  is  the  clearest  of  styles.  No  sentence 
leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  of  its  meaning.  Sterling's  ob- 
jections, however,  had  been  vehement.  Carlyle  admitted 
that  there  was  foundation  for  them,  but  defended  him- 
self. 

>  Slightly  altered  when  printed  in  *  Paat  and  Present.* 
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To  John  Sterling. 

Chelsea :  June  4,  1835. 
The  objections  to  phraseology  and  style  have  good  grounds  to 
stand  on.  Many  of  them  are  considerations  to  which  I  myself  was 
not  blind,  which  there  were  unluckily  no  means  of  doing  more 
than  nodding  to  as  one  passed.  A  man  has  but  a  certain  strength ; 
imperfections  cling  to  him,  which  if  he  wait  till  he  have  brushed 
off  entirely,  he  will  spin  for  ever  on  his  axis,  advancing  nowhither. 
Know  thy  thought — believe  it — front  heaven  and  earth  with  it,  in 
whatsoever  words  nature  and  art  have  made  readiest  for  thee.  If 
one  has  thoughts  not  hitherto  uttered  in  English  books,  I  see 
nothing  for  it  but  you  must  use  words  no^  found  there,  must  make 
wordsy  with  moderation  and  discretion  of  course.  That  I  have  not 
always  done  it  so  proves  only  that  I  was  not  strong  enough,  an 
accusation  to  which  I,  for  one,  will  never  plead  not  gidlty.  For 
the  rest,  pray  that  I  may  have  moi'e  and  more  strength  I  Surely, 
too,  as  I  said,  all  these  coal  marks  of  yours  shall  be  duly  considered 
for  the  first  and  even  for  the  second  time,  and  helj)  me  on  my  way. 
But  finally  do  you  reckon  this  really  a  time  for  pnrism  of  style,  or 
that  style  (mere  dictionary  style)  has  much  to  do  with  the  worth 
or  unworth  of  a  book  ?  I  do  not.  With  whole  ragged  battalions  of 
Scott's  novel  Scotch,*with  Irish,  German,  French  and  even  news- 
paper Cockney  (where  literature  is  little  other  than  a  newspaper) 
storming  in  on  us,  and  the  whole  structure  of  our  Johnsonian 
English  breaking  up  from  its  foundations,  revolution  there  is  visible 
as  everywhere  else. 

*  The  style !  ah,  the  style ! '  Carlyle  notes  nevertheless 
in  his  journal,  as  if  he  was  uneasy  about  it ;  for  in  the 
*  French  Revolution '  the  peculiarities  of  it  were  more 
marked  than  even  in  '  Sartor  ; ' — 

The  poor  people  seem  to  think  a  style  can  be  put  off  or  put  on, 
not  like  a  skin  but  like  a  coat.  Is  not  a  skin  verily  a  product  and 
close  kinsfellow  of  all  that  lies  under  it,  exact  type  of  the  nature 
of  the  beast,  not  to  be  plucked  off  \idthout  flaying  and  death?  The 
Public  is  an  old  woman.     Let  her  maimder  and  mumble. 

Sterling  was  not  satisfied,  and  again  persisted  in  his  re- 
monstrances. Das  wirdzu  lang^  Carlyle  said  ;  *  he  made 
the  letter  into  matches  ; '  not  loving  his  friend  the  less  for 
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advice  which  was  faithfully  given,  but  knowing  in  himeelf 
that  he  could  not  and  ought  not  to  attend  to  it.  The  style 
was  and  is  the  skin — an  essential  part  of  the  living  or- 
ganisation. 

But  besides  the  style,  Sterling  had  deeper  complaintB 
to  make.  He  insisted  on  the  defects  of  Carlyle's  spiritual 
belief,  being  perhaps  led  on  into  the  subject  by  the  failure 
of  Maurice's  eloquence.  *  Sartor '  was  still  the  text.  It 
had  been  ridiculed  in  '  Fraser '  when  it  first  appeared.  It 
had  been  republished  and  admired  in  America,  but  in 
England  so  far  it  had  met  with  almost  entire  neglect. 
Why  should  this  have  been  ?  It  was  obviously  a  remark- 
able book,  the  most  remarkable  perhaps  which  had  been 
published  for  many  years. 

You  ask  (said  Carlyle)  why  the  leading  minds  of  the  conntiy 
have  given  the  Clothes  philosophy  no  response  ?  My  good  friend, 
not  one  of  them  has  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  it !  It  issued 
through  one  of  the  main  cloacas  (poor  Fraser)  of  periodical  liter- 
ature, where  no  *  leading  mind,'  I  fancy,  looks  if  he  can  help  it. 
The  poor  book  cannot  bo  destroyed  by  fire  or  other  violence  now, 
but  solely  by  the  general  law  of  destiny ;  and  /have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  it  henceforth.  How  it  chanced  that  no  bookseller  would 
print  it,  in  an  epoch  when  Satan  Montgomery  runs,  or  seems  to 
run,  through  thirteen  editions,  and  the  morning  papers,  on  its 
issuing  through  the  cloaca^  sang  together  in  mere  discord  over  such 
a  creation — this  truly  is  a  question,  but  a  different  one.  Mean- 
while do  not  suppose  the  poor  book  has  not  been  responded  to ; 
for  the  historical  fact  is,  I  could  show  very  curious  response  to  it 
here,  not  ungratifying,  and  fully  three  times  as  much  as  I  counted 
on,  or  as  the  wretched  farrago  itself  deserved. 

Sterling,  however,  had  found  another  reason  for  the 
comparative  failure. 

You  say  finally  (Carlyle  goes  on),  as  the  key  to  the  whole  mys- 
tery, that  Teufelsdrockh  does  not  believe  in  a  'personal  God.*  It 
is  frankly  said,  with  a  friendly  honesty  for  which  I  love  you.  A 
grave  charge,  nevertheless— an  awful  charge — to  which,  if  I  mis- 
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take  not,  the  Professor,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  will  reply 
with  some  gesture  expressing  the  solemnest  denial.  In  gesture 
rather  than  in  sp^eeh,  for  the  Highest  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  words. 
Personal !  Impersonal  \  One !  Three !  What  meaning  can  any 
mortal  (after  all)  attach  to  them  in  reference  to  such  an  object  ? 
Wer  dnrf  Ikn  kbmmbm  ?  I  dare  not  and  do  not.  That  you  dare 
and  do  (to  scHne  greater  extent)  is  a  matter  I  am  far  from  taking 
offence  at.  Nay,  with  all  sincerity,  I  can  rejoice  4hat  yon  ha^e  a 
creed  of  that  kind  which  gives  yon  happy  thoughts,  nerves  you  for 
good  actions,  brings  you  into  readier  communion  with  many  good 
men.  My  true  wish  is  that  such  creed  may  long  hold  compactly 
together  in  you,  and  be  *  a  covert  from  the  heat,  a  shelter  from 
the  storm,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.'  Well 
is  it  if  we  have  a  printed  litany  to  pray  from ;  and  yet  not  iff  if  we 
ccm  pray  even  in  silence;  for  cdlence  too  is  audible  Uiere,  Finally 
assure  yourself  that  I  am.  neither  Pagan  nor  Turk,  nor  circumcised 
Jew ;  but  an  unfortunate  Christian  individual  resident  at  Chelsea 
in  this  year  of  grace,  neither  Pantheist,  nor  Pot-theist,  nor  any 
Theist  or  1st  whatsoever,  having  the  most  decided  contempt  for  all 
such  manner  of  system-builders  or  sect-founders — as  far  as  con- 
tempt may  be  compatible  with  so  mild  a  nature — feeling  well  be- 
forehand (taught  by  long  experience)  that  all  such  are  and  ever 
must  be  wrovig.  By  God's  blessing  one  has  got  two  eyes  to  look 
with,  also  a  mind  capable  of  knowing,  of  believing.  That  is  all 
the  creed  I  will  at  this  time  insist  on.  And  now  may  I  beg  one 
thing  :  that  whenever  in  my  thoughts  or  your  own  you  fall  on  any 
dogma  that  tends  to  estrange  you  from  me,  pray  believe  that  to  be 
false,  false  as  Beelaebub,  till  you  get  clearer  evidence  ? 

This  is  an  explicit  statement,  and  no  one  who  knew 
Carlyle  or  has  read  his  books  can  doubfr  the  sincerity  of  it. 
It  is  true  also  that  while  in  London  he  belonged  to  no 
recognised  body  of  believers,  regarding  all  such  as  '  system- 
mongers  '  with  wliora  he  could  have  nothing  to  do.  He 
had  attended  the  Presbyterian  chnrch  in  Annandale,  for 
it  was  the  communion  in  which  he  was  bom.  He  had 
read  the  Bible  to  his  household  at  Craigenputtock.  But 
the  Kirk  in  London  was  not  the  Kirk  in  Scotland.  He 
made  one  or  two  experiments  to  find  something  not  en- 
tirely unworthy. 


\ 
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I  tried  various  chapels  (he  said  to  me) ;  I  found  in  each  some 
vulgar  illiteiate  man  declaiming  about  matters  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  I  tried  the  Church  of  England.  I  found  there  a  deoent 
educated  gentleman  reading  out  of  a  book  words  very  beautiful 
which  had  expressed  once  the  sincere  thoughts  of  pious  admirable 
souls.  I  decidedly  preferred  the  Ghuich  of  England  man,  but  I 
had  to  say  to  him  :  'I  perceive,  sir,  that  at  the  bottom  you  know 
as  little  about  the  matter  as  the  other  fellow.' 

Thus,  with  the  Church  of  England,  too,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  connect  himself,  and  as  it  was  the  rule  of  his  life  not 
only  never  to  profess  what  he  did  not  believe,  but  never 
by  his  actions  to  seem  to  believe  it,  he  stayed  away  and 
went  to  no  place  of  worship  except  accidentally. 

Meanwhile  the  fortnight's  idleness  expired ;  he  went  to 
work  again  over  his  lost  volume,  but  became  '  so  sick '  that 
he  still  made  little  progress.  Emerson  continued  to  press 
him  to  move  for  good  and  all  to  America,  where  he  would 
find  many  friends  and  a  congenial  audience  for  his  teach- 
ing ;  and  more  than  once  he  thought  of  leaving  the  un- 
lucky thing  unwritten  and  of  acting  on  Emerson's  advice. 
He  was  very  weary,  and  the  books  with  which  he  tried  to 
distract  himself  had  no  charm. 

Journal, 

May  26,  1835. — ^Went  on  Sunday  with  Wordsworth's  new  volume 
to  Kensington  (hardens ;  got  through  most  of  it  there.  A  picture 
of  a  wren's  nest,  two  j)ictures  of  such  almost  all  that  abides  with 
me.  A  genuine  but  a  small  diluted  man.  No  other  thing  can  I 
think  of  him ;  they  must  sing  and  they  must  say  whatsoever  seems 
good  to  them.  Coleridge's  'Table  Talk,'  also  insignificant  for 
most  part,  a  helpless  Psyche  overspun  with  Church  of  England 
cobwebs ;  a  weak,  diffusive,  weltering,  ineffectual  man.  TheJN'uno 
Domine's  I  hear  chanted  about  these  two  persons  had  better  pro- 
voke no  reply  from  me.  What  is  false  in  them  passes.  What  is 
true  deserves  acceptance — speaks  at  least  for  a  sense  on  their  part. 

The  book — the  poor  book— can  make  no  progress  at  all.  I  sit 
down  to  it  every  day,  but  feel  broken  down  at  the  end  of  a  i)age  ; 
page  too  not  written,  only  scribbled.     Suppose  that  we  did  throw 
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it  by.  It  is  not  by  paper  alone  that  a  man  lives.  My  bodily  health 
is  actually  veiy  bad.  To  get  a  little  rest  and  bloom  up  again  out 
of  tills  wintry  obstruction,  impotence,  and  desolation,  were  the 
firat  attainment.  To-day  I  am  full  of  dyspepsia,  but  also  of  hoi)e. 
The  world  is  not  2k  bonehouse ;  it  is  a  living  home,  better  or  worse. 
Dtsastroiis  twilight  I  dim  eclipse!  That  is  the  state  I  sit  in  at 
present.  Singular,  too,  how  near  my  extreme  misery  is  to  peace, 
almost  to  some  transient  glimpses  of  happiness.  It  seems  to  me  I 
shall  either  before  long  recover  myself  into  life  (alas  I  I  have  never 
yet  lived)  or  end  it,  which  alternative  is  not  undesirable  to  me.  I 
am  actually  learning  to  take  it  easier. 

Coleridge's  '  Table  Talk  *  insignificant  yet  expressive  of  Ck)le- 
ridge  :  a  great  possibility  that  has  not  realised  itself.  Never  did 
I  see  such  apparatus  got  ready  for  thinking,  and  so  little  thought. 
He  mounts  scaffolding,  pulleys,  and  tackle,  gathers  all  the  tools  in 
the  neighbourhood  with  labour,  with  noise,  demonstration,  pre- 
cept, abuse,  and  sets — three  bricks.  I  do  not  honour  the  man.  I 
pity  him  (with  the  opposite  of  contempt) ;  see  in  him  one  glorious 
up-strnggUng  ray  (as  it  were)  which  perished,  all  but  ineflfectual, 
in  a  lax,  languid,  impotent  character.  This  is  my  theory  of  Cole- 
ridge— very  different  from  th^t  of  his  admirers  here.  Nothing,  I 
find,  confuses  me  more  than  the  admiration,  the  kind  of  man  a<I- 
mired,  I  see  current  here.  So  measurable  these  infinite  men  do 
seem,  so  unedifying  the  doxologies  chanted  to  them.  Yet  in  that 
also  there  is  something  which  I  really  do  try  to  profit  by.  The 
man  that  lives  has  a  real  way  of  living,  built  on  thought  of  one  or 
the  other  sort.  He  is  a  fact.  Consider  him.  Draw  knowledge 
from  him. 

No  work  to-day,  as  of  late  days  or  weeks,  neither  does  my  con- 
science much  reproach  me.  This  is  rather  curious.  Significant  of 
what? 

It  was  significant  of  a  growing  misgiving  on  Carlyle's 
part  that  lie  had  mistaken  his  profession,  and  that  as  a 
man  of  letters — as  a  true  and  honest  man  of  letters — he 
conld  not  live.  Everything  was  against  him.  No  one 
wanted  him ;  no  one  believed  his  report ;  and  even  Fate 
itself  was  now  warning  him  off  with  menacing  finger. 
Still  in  a  lamed  condition  he  writes  on  June  4  to  his 
mother : 
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I  have  grave  donbis  about  many  things  connected  with  this  book 
of  mine  and  books  in  general,  for  all  is  in  the  uttermost  confusion 
in  that  line  of  business  here.  But,  Qod  be  thanked,  I  have  no 
doubt  about  my  course  of  duty  in  the  world,  or  that,  if  I  am  driven 
back  at  one  door,  I  must  go  on  trying  at  another.  There  are  some 
two  or  even  three  outlooks  opening  on  me  unconnected  with  books. 
One  of  these  regards  the'business  of  national  education  which  Par- 
liament is  now  busy  upon,  in  which  I  mean  to  try  all  my  strength 
to  get  something  to  do,  for  my  conscience  greatly  approves  of  the 
work  as  useful.  Whether  I  shall  succeed  herein  I  cannot  with  the 
smallest  accuracy  guess  as  yet.  Another  outlook  invites  my  con- 
sideration from  America,  a  project  chalked  out  for  passing  a  winter 
over  the  water  and  lecturing  there.  Something  or  other  we  shall 
devise.  I  shall  probably  have  fixed  on  nothing  till  we  meet  and 
have  a  smoke  together,  and  get  the  thing  all  summered  and  wintered 
talking  together  freely  once  mora 

It  was  a  mere  chance  at  this  time  that  the  '  French 
Revolution '  and  literature  with  it  were  not  flung  aside  for 
good  and  all,  and  that  the  Carlyle  whom  the  world  knows 
had  never  been.  If  Charles  BiiUer,  or  Molesworth,  or  any 
other  leading  Radical  who  had  seen  his  worth,  had  told 
the  Government  that  if  they  meant  to  begin  in  earnest  on 
the  education  of  the  people,  here  was  the  man  for  them, 
Carlyle  would  have  closed  at  once  with  the  offer.  The 
effort  of  writing,  always  great  (for  he  wrote,  as  his  brother 
said, '  with  his  heart's  blood '  in  a  state  of  fevered  tension), 
the  indiiference  of  the  world  to  his  past  work,  his  uncer- 
tain future,  his  actual  poverty,  had  already  burdened  him 
beyond  his  strength.  He  always  doubted  whether  he  had 
any  special  talent  for  literature.  He  was  conscious  of 
possessing  considerable  powers,  but  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred at  all  times  to  have  found  a  use  for  them  in  action. 
And  everything  was  now  conspiring  to  drive  him  into  an- 
other career.  If  nothing  could  be  found  for  him  at  home, 
America  was  opening  its  arms.  He  could  lecture  for  a 
season  in  New  England,  save  sufficient  money,  and  then 
draw  away  into  the  wilderness,  to  build  a  new  Scotsbrig 
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in  the  western  forest.  So  the  possibility  presented  itself 
to  him  in  this  interval  of  enforced  helplessness.  He  would 
go  away  and  struggle  with  the  stream  no  more.  And  yet 
at  the  bottom  of  his  mind,  as  he  told  me,  something  said 
to  him,  '  My  good  fellow,  you  are  not  fit  for  that  either.' 
Perhaps  he  felt  that  when  he  was  once  across  the  water, 
America  would  at  any  rate  be  a  better  mother  to  him  than 
England,  would  find  what  he  was  suited  for,  and  would 
not  let  his  faculties  be  wasted.  In  writing  to  his  mother 
he  made  light  of  his  troubles,  but  his  spirit  was  nearly 
broken. 

To  John  Garlyle. 

Chelflea :  Jtme  15, 1885. 
My  poor  ill-starred  '  French  Bevolution '  is  lying  as  a  mass  of 
unformed  rubbish,  fairly  laid  by  under  lock  and  key.  About  a 
fortnight  after  writing  to  you  last  this  was  the  deliberate  desperate 
resolution  I  came  to.  My  way  was  getting  daily  more  intolerable, 
more  inconsiderable,  comparable,  as  I  often  say,  to  a  man  swim- 
ming in  vacuo.  There  was  labour  nigh  insufferable,  but  no  joy,  no 
fortherance.  My  poor  nerves,  for  long  months  kept  at  the  stretch, 
felt  all  too  waste,  distracted.  I  flung  it  off  by  saying,  '  If  I  never 
write  it,  why  then  it  will  never  be  written.  Not  by  ink  alone  shall 
man  live  or  die.'  This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  ever  did  such 
a  thing ;  neither  do  I  doubt  much  but  that  it  was  rather  wise.  It 
goes  abreast  with  much  that  is  coming  to  a  crisis  with  me.  Tou 
would  feel  astonished  to  see  with  what  quietude  I  have  laid  down 
my  head  on  its  stone  pillow  in  these  circumstances,  and  said  to 
Poverty,  Dispiritment,  Exclusion,  Necessity,  and  the  Devil,  *  Go 
your  course,  friends;  behold,  I  lie  here  and  rest.'  In  fact,  with 
&11  the  despair  that  is  round  about  me,  there  is  not  in  myself,  I  do 
think,  the  least  desperation.  I  feel  rather  as  if,  quite  possibly,  I 
might  be  about  bursting  the  accursed  enchantment  that  has  held 
me,  all  my  weary  days,  in  nameless  thraldom,  and  actually  begin- 
ning to  be  alive.  There  has  beeu  much  given  me  to  suffer,  to 
learn  from,  this  last  year.  That  things  should  come  to  a  crisis  is 
what  I  wish.  Also  how  true  it  is.  Deux  afflicti<yns  raises  ensemble 
peuveni  devenir  une  consolation.  On  the  whole  I  shall  never  regret 
coming  to  London,  where  if  boundless  confusion,  some  elements 
of  order  have  also  met  me ;  above  all  things,  the  real  faces  and 
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livea  of  my  leUow  morials,  sinpid  or  wise,  so  nnspeakably  instmo- 
tive  to  me.^  Fancy  me  for  the  present  reading  all  manner  of  silly 
books,  and  for  these  late  days  one  pregnant  book,  Dante's  '  In- 
ferno ;  ^  running  about  amongst  people  and  things,  looking  even  of 
a  bright  sunset  on  Hyde  Park  and  its  glory ;  I  sitting  on  the  stump 
of  an  oak,  it  rolling  and  curvetting  past  me  on  the  Serpentine 
drive,  really  very  superb  and  given  g^tis.  Unspeakable  thoughts 
rise  out  of  it.  This,  then,  is  the  last  efflorescence  of  the  Tree  of 
Being.  Hengst  and  Horsa  were  bearded,  but  ye  gentlemen  have 
got  razors  and  breeches ;  and  oh,  my  fair  ones,  how  are  ye  changed 
since  Boadicea  wore  her  own  hair  imfrizzled  hanging  down  as  low 
as  her  hips !  The  Queen  Anne  hats  and  heads  have  dissolved  into 
air,  and  behold  you  here  and  me,  prismatic  light-streaks  on  the 
bosom  of  the  sacred  night.    And  so  it  goes  on. 

As  writing  seemed  impossible,  Carlyle  had  determined 
to  go  to  Scotland  after  all.  Lady  Clare  had  meant  to  be 
in  England  soon  after  midsummer,  bringing  John  Car- 
lyle with  her.  John  was  now  the  great  man  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  man  of  income,  the  travelled  doctor  from  Italy, 
the  companion  of  a  peeress.  His  arrival  was  looked  for- 
ward to  at  Scotsbrig  with  nataral  eagerness.  Carlyle  and 
he  were  to  go  down  together  and  consult  with  their  molher 
about  future  plans.  Mrs.  Carlyle  would  go  with  them  to 
pay  a  visit  to  her  mother.  The  journey  might  be  an  ex- 
pense, but  John  was  rich,  and  the  fares  to  Edinburgh  by 
steamer  were  not  considerable.  In  the  gloom  that  hung 
over  Chelsea  this  prospect  had  been  the  one  streak  of  sun- 
shine— and  unhappily  it  was  all  clouded  over.  Lady  Clare 
could  not  come  home  after  all,  and  John  was  obliged  to 

1  In  the  joamal  under  the  same  date  Carlyle  says  :  *  Very  often  of  late  has 
this  stanxa  of  Goethe^s  oome  into  my  mind.  I  translated  it  in  the  Wander^ 
jahre^  bat  never  understood  it  before : — 

'*  There  in  others'  looks  discover 

What  thy  own  life's  coarse  has  been, 
And  thy  deeds  of  years  past  over 
In  thy  fellow-men  be  seen.** 

It  is  verily  sa  I  am  painfully  learning  much  here,  if  not  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  people,  yet  by  their  existence,  nay  by  their  stupidity.  Leazn — live  and 
learn.' 
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remain  with  her,  though  with  a  promise  of  leave  of  ab- 
sence in  the  aatnmn.  At  Radical  Scotsbrig  there  was  m- 
dignation  enoagh  at  a  fine  lady's  caprices  destroying  otlier 
people's  pleasures.  Carlyle  more  gently  *  could  pity  the 
heart  that  suffered,  whether  it  beat  under  silk  or  under 
sackcloth  ; '  for  Lady  Clare's  life  was  not  a  happy  one. 
He  collected  his  energy.  To  soften  his  wife's  disappoint- 
ment, he  invited  Mrs.  Welsh  to  come  immediately  on  a 
long  visit  to  Cheyne  Row.  Like  his  father  he  resolved  to 
'gar  himself  '  finish  the  burnt  volume  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, and  to  think  no  more  of  Scotland  till  it  was  done. 
The  sodden  change  gave  him  back  his  strength. 

To  Margaret  Carlyhy  Scotsbrig. 

Chelsea :  June  80,  1835. 
As  for  our  own  share  there  is  need  of  a  new  resolution,  and  we 
have  gone  far  to  form  onrs.  Jane  thinks  that  if  we  are  to  wait  till 
September  it  will  be  needless  for  her  to  come  to  Scotland  this 
year.  She  had,  in  the  main,  only  her  mother  to  see  there,  and  it 
seems  the  shorter  way  to  send  for  her  mother  up  hither  without 
delay.  Jack  and  I,  if  he  is  coming,  can  go  to  Scotland  by  our- 
selves. At  lowest,  when  Mrs.  Welsh  was  returning,  I  would  ac- 
company her,  and  you  would  see  me  at  least.  I  at  any  rate  am  to 
fall  instantly  to  work  agdiuj  having  now  filled  up  my  full  measure 
of  idleness.  That  wretched  burnt  MS.  must,  if  the  gae  of  life  re- 
mains in  me,  be  replaced.  '  It  shall  be  done,  sir,*  as  the  Cockneys 
say.  After  that  the  whole  world  is  before  me,  where  to  choose 
from.  I  cannot  say  I  am  in  the  least  degree  *  tining  heart '  in 
these  perplexities.  Nay,  I  think  in  general  I  have  not  been  in  so 
good  heart  these  ten  years.  London  and  its  quackeries  and  follies 
and  confusions  does  not  daunt  me.  I  look  on  all  matters  that  per- 
tain to  it  with  a  kind  of  silent  defiance,  confident  to  the  last  that 
the  work  my  Maker  meant  me  to  do  I  shall  verily  do,  let  the 
Devil  and  his  servants  obstnict  as  they  will.  The  literary  craft, 
as  I  have  often  explained  to  you,  seems  gone  for  this  generation. 
I  do  not  see  how  a  man  that  will  not  take  the  Devil  into  partner- 
ship— one  of  the  worst  partnerships,  if  I  have  any  judgment — is  to 
exist  by  it  henceforth.  Well,  then,  it  is  gone.  Let  it  go  with  a 
blessing.     We  will  seek  for  another  occupation.     We  will  seek  and 
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find.  It  ifl  on  one's  self  and  what  eomes  of  one's  own  doings  that 
all  depends.  However,  I  must  have  this  book  off  my  ha^uU. 
Should  I  even  bum  it,  I  will  be  done  with  it. 

To  John  CarlyU. 

Chelsea:  July 2. 
I  have  decided  to  falling  instantly  to  work  again  with  vigour. 
If  I  can  write  that  *  Bevolation '  volume,  the  saddest  af&dr  I  ever 
had  to  manage,  I  will  do  it  The  first  wish  of  mj  heart  is  that  it 
were  done  in  ahnost  any  way ;  weary,  most  weary  am  I  of  it.  I 
will  either  write  it,  or  bum  it,  or  ...  .  One  thing  that  will 
gratify  you  is  the  perceptible  increase  of  health  this  otherwise  60 
scandalous /an/en^e^  (idling)  has  given  me.  I  am  also  farther  than 
ever  from  *  tining  heart.*  Nothing  definite  yet  turns  up  for  my 
future  life.  Yet  several  things  turn  more  decisively  down,  which 
is  also  something ;  amongst  others  literature.  I  feel  well  that  t7 
is  a  thing  I  shall  never  live  by  here ;  moreover,  that  there  are 
many  things  besides  it  in  Gk>d's  universe As  a  last  re- 
source, in  the  dim  background  rises  America,  rise  the  kindest  in- 
vitations there.  I  really  could  go  and  open  my  mouth  in  Boston 
to  that  strange  audience  with  considerable  audacity ;  perhi^M  it 
were  the  making  of  me  to  learn  to  speak.  I  really  in  some  moods 
feel  no  kind  of  tendency  to  whimper  or  even  to  gloom.  Clod's 
world,  ruled  over  by  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air,  is  round 
4ne,  and  I  have  taken  my  side  in  it,  and  know  what  I  mean  as  well 
as  the  Prince  knows.  Fancy  me  working  and  not  unhappy  till  I 
hear  from  you.  I  find  I  could  get  employment  and  pay,  writing 
in  the  *  Times,'  but  I  will  have  no  trade  with  that.  Old  Sterling 
amuses  me  a  little ;  has  eyes ;  has  had  them  on  men  and  men's 
ways  many  years  now,  a  trenchant,  clean- washed,  military  old  gen- 
tleman. 

Things  after  this  began  to  brighten.  Mrs.  Welsh  came 
lip  to  cheer  her  (laughter,  whose  heart  had  almost  failed 
like  her  husband's,  for  she  had  no  fancy  for  an  American 
forest.  Carlyle  went  vigorously  to  work,  and  at  last  suc- 
cessfully. In  ten  days  he  had  made  substantial  progress, 
tliough  with  *  immense  difficulty' stiil.  ^  It  was  and  re- 
mained the  most  ungrateful  and  intolerable  task  he  had 
ever  undertaken.'     But  he  felt  that  he  was  getting  on 
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with  it,  and  recovered  his  peace  of  mind.  He  even  be- 
gan to  be  interested  again  in  tlie  subject  itself,  which  had 
become  for  the  time  entirely  distasteful  to  him,  and  to 
regret  that  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  better  in  his  treat- 
ment of  it.  Notwithstanding  his  defence  of  his  style  to 
Sterling,  he  wished  the  skin  were  less  ^  rhinoceros-like.' 

JoumaL 

Juiy  15,  1835. — ^The  book,  I  do  honestly  apprehend,  will  never 
be  worth  almost  anything.  What  a  deliverance,  however,  merely 
to  have  d<me  with  it  1  This  is  almost  my  only  motive  now.  I  de- 
test the  task,  but  am  hounded  into  it  by  feelings  still  more  detest- 
able. I  am  all  wrong  about  it  in  my  way  of  setting  it  forth,  and 
cannot  mend  myself.  I  think  often  I  have  mistaken  my  trade. 
That  of  style  gives  me  great  uneasiness.  So  many  fjersons,  almost 
everybody  that  speaks  to  me,  objects  to  my  style  as  *  too  full  of 
meaning.'  Had  it  no  other  fault  I  I  seldom  read  in  any  dud  of  a 
book,  novel,  or  the  like,  where  the  writing  seems  to  flow  along 
like  talk  (certainly  not  *  too  full ')  without  a  certain  pain,  a  certain 
envy.  Ten  pages  of  that  were  easier  than  a  sentence  or  paragraph 
of  mine  ;  and  yet  such  is  the  result.  What  to  do  ?  To  write  on 
ike  beft  one  can,  get  the  free'st,  sinoerest  possible  utterance,  taking 
in  all  guidances  towards  that,  putting  aside  with  best  address  all 
nusgnidances.  Truly  I  feel  like  one  that  was  bursting  with  mean- 
ing, that  had  no  utterance  for  it,  that  would  and  must  get  one — a 
most  indescribably  uneasy  feeling,  were  it  not  for  the  hope. 

Gradually  the  story  which  he  was  engaged  in  telling 
got  possession  of  him  again.  The  terrible  scenes  of  the 
Kevolntion  seized  his  imagination,  haunting  him  as  he 
walked  about  the  streets.  London  and  its  giddy  whirl  of 
life,  that  too  might  become  as  Paris  had  been.  Ah !  and 
what  was  it  all  but  a  pageant  passing  fi'om  darkness  into 
darkness  ? 

The  world  (he  ss^id  in  these  weeks)  looks  often  quite  spectral  to 
me ;  sometimes,  as  in  Begent  Street  the  other  night  (my  nerves 
being  all  shattered),  quite  hideous,  discordant,  almost  infemaL  I 
had  been  at  Mrs.  Austin's,  heard  Sydney  Smith  for  the  first  time 
gnfbwing,  other  persons  prating,  jargoning.    To  me  through  these 
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thin  cobwebs  Death  and  Eternity  sate  glaring.  Coming  home- 
wards along  Begent  Street,  through  street-walkers,  through — Ach 
GoU !  unspeakable  pity  swallowed  up  unspeakable  abhorrence  of 
it  and  of  myself.  The  moon  and  the  serene  nightly  sky  in  Sloane 
Street  consoled  me  a  little.  Smith,  a  mass  of  fat  and  mnscnlarity, 
with  massive  Boman  nose,  piercing  hazel  eyes,  huge  cheeka, 
shrewdness  and  fnn,  not  humor  or  even  wit,  seemingly  withont 
soul  altogether.  Mrs.  Marcet  ill-looking,  honest,  rigorous,  com- 
monplace. The  rest  babble,  babble.  Woe's  me  that  I  in  Mesbech 
am !    To  work. 

Drawing-room  society  to  a  man  engaged  in  painting  the 
flowers  of  hell  which  had  grown  elsewhere  on  a  stock  of 
the  same  genus  was  not  likely  to  be  agreeable.  Sydney 
Smith  especially  he  never  heartily  liked,  thinking  that  he 
wanted  seriousness.  *  Gad,  sir,  he  believes  it  all,'  Sydney 
had  been  heard  to  say  of  Lord  John  Russell  when  speak- 
ing of  some  grave  subject.  Amidst  such  *  spectral '  feel- 
ings the  writing  of  the  '  French  Revolution  '  went  on.  By 
August  10  Carlyle  was  within  sight  of  the  end  of  the  un- 
fortunate volume  which  had  cost  him  so  dear,  and  could 
form  a  notion  of  what  he  had  done.  His  wife,  an  excel- 
cent  judge,  considered  the  second  version  better  than  the 
first.  Carlyle  himself  thought  it  worse,  but  not  much 
worse ;  at  any  rate  he  was  relieved  from  the  load,  and 
could  look  forward  to  finishing  the  rest.  Sometimes  he 
thought  the  book  would  produce  an  efi^ect ;  but  he  had 
hoped  the  same  from  '  Sartor,'  and  he  did  not  choose  to 
be  sanguine  a  second  time.  On  September  23  he  was 
able  to  tell  his  brother  that  the  last  line  of  the  volume  was 
actually  written,  that  he  was  entirely  exhausted  and  was 
going  to  Annandale  to  recover  himself. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

Chelsea:  September 38, 1885. 
By  the  real  blessing  and  favour  of  Heaven  I  got  done  with  that 
unutterable  MS.  on  Monday  last,  and  have  wrapped  it  up  there  to 
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He  till  the  other  two  volumes  be  complete.  The  work  does  not 
seem  to  myself  to  be  very  much  worse  than  it  was.  It  is  worse  in 
the  style  of  expression,  but  better  compacted  in  the  thought.  On 
the  whole  I  feel  like  a  man  who  had  nearly  killed  himself  in  ao« 
complishing  zero.  What  a  deliverance  I  I  shall  never  without  a 
kind  of  shudder  look  back  at  the  detestable  state  of  enchantment 
I  have  worked  in  for  these  six  months  and  am  now  blessedly  de- 
livered from.  The  rest  of  the  book  shall  go  on  quite  like  child's 
play  in  comparison.  Also  I  do  think  it  will  be  a  queer  book,  one 
of  the  queerest  published  in  this  century,  and  ccm^  though  it  can- 
not be  popular,  be  better  than  that.  My  TeufelsdrOckh  humour, 
no  voluntary  one,  of  looking  through  the  clothes,  finds  singu- 
lar scope  in  this  subject.  Bemarkable  also  is  the  *  still  death- 
defiance  '  I  have  settled  into,  equivalent  to  the  most  absolute  sov- 
ereignty conceivable  by  the  mind.  I  say  *  still  death-defiance,' 
jet  it  is  not  unblended  with  a  great  fire  of  hope  unquenchable, 
which  glows  up  silent,  steady,  brighter  and  brighter.  My  one 
thought  is  to  be  done  with  this  book.  Innumerable  things  point 
all  that  way.  My  whole  destiny  seems  as  if  it  lost  itself  in  chaos 
there  (for  my  money  also  gets  done  then) — in  chaos  which  I  am  to 
recreate  or  perish  miserably — an  arrangement  which  I  really  re- 
gard as  blessed  comparatively.  So  I  sit  here  and  write,  composed 
in  mood,  responsible  to  no  man  and  no  thing ;  only  to  God  and 
my  own  conscience,  with  publishers,  reviewers,  hawkers,  bill- 
stickers  indeed  on  the  earth  around  me,  but  with  the  stars  and  the 
azure  eternity  above  me  in  the  heavens.  Let  us  be  thankfuL  On 
the  whole  I  am  rather  stupid ;  or  rather  I  am  not  stupid,  for  I  feel 
a  fierce  glare  of  insight  in  me  into  many  things.  Not  stupid,  but 
I  have  no  sleight  of  hand,  a  raw  untrained  savage — for  every  trained 
civilised  man  has  that  sleight,  and  is  a  bred  workman  by  having 
it,  the  bricklayer  with  his  trowel,  the  painter  with  his  brush,  the 
writer  with  his  pen.  The  result  of  the  whole  is  *  one  must  just  do 
the  best  he  can  for  a  living,  boy,'  or,  in  my  mother's  phrase, 
'Never  tine  heart,'  or  get  provoked  heart,  which  is  likewise  a 
danger. 

The  jounial  adds : — 

On  Monday  last,  about  four  o'clock  on  a  wet  day,  I  finished  that 
MS.  I  ought  to  feel  thankful  to  Heaven,  but  scarcely  do  suffi- 
ciently. The  thing  itself  is  no  thing.  Nevertheless,  the  getting 
done  with  it  was  all  in  alL    I  could  do  no  other  or  better.     The 
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book,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  now  go  on  with  some  impeioB.  It  is 
not  enchanted  work,  but  fair  daylight  aboveboaid  work,  though 
hard  work,  and  with  a  poor  workman.  I  am  now  for  Scotland,  to 
rest  myself  and  see  my  mother.  What  a  year  this  has  been !  I 
have  suffered  much,  but  also  lived  much.  Courage!  hat  firmly 
set  on  head,  foot  firmly  planted.  Fear  nothing  but  fear.  I  fancy 
I  shall  go  in  an  Edinburgh  smaok ;  not  the  wozst  way,  and  the 
cheapest  though  slowest. 


CHAPTER  m. 

A.D.  1835—6.    ^T.  40—41. 

Visit  to  Scotland — Hard  conditions  of  life — Scotsbrig — ^Betnm  to 
London — ^Effort  of  faith — Letter  from  his  mother — Schemes 
for  employment — Offer  from  Basil  Montagu — Polar  bears — 
Struggles  with  the  book — ^Visit  from  John  Carlyle — ^Despond- 
ency— Money  anxieties — Mrs.  Carlyle  in  Scotland — ^Letters  to 
her — *  Diamond  Necklace '  printed — '  French  Revolution '  fin- 
ished. 

h  the  first  week  in  October  Carlyle  started  for  his  old 
liome,  not  in  a  smack,  though  he  had  so  purposed,  but  in 
a  steamer  to  Newcastle,  whence  there  was  easy  access, 
though  railways  as  yet  were  not,  to  Carlisle  and  Annan- 
dale.    His  letters  and  diary  give  no  bright  picture  of  his 
first  year's  experience  in   London,  and  fate  had  dealt 
hardly  with  him  ;  but  he  had  gained  much  notwithstand- 
yjg.   His  strong  personality  had  drawn  attention  wherever 
he  had  been  seen.     He  had  been  invited  with  his  wife 
into  cultivated  circles,  literary  and  political.     The  Ster- 
lings were  not  the  only  new  friends  whom  they  had  made. 
Their  poverty  was  unconcealed ;   there  was  no  sham  in 
either  of  the  Carlyles,  and  there  were  many  persons  anx- 
ious to  help  them  in  any  form  in  which  help  could  bo 
accepted.     Presents  of  all  kinds,  hampei's  of  wine,  and 
suchlike  poured  in  upon  them.     Carlyle  did  not  speak  of 
these  things.     He  did  not  feel  them  less  than  other  peo- 
ple, but  he  was  chary  of  polite  expressions  which  are  so 
often  but  half  sincere,  and  he  often  seemed  indifferent  or 
ungracious  when  at  heart  he  was  warmly  grateful.    Mrs. 
Vol.  m. 
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Carljlc,  when  disappointed  of  her  trip  to  Scotland,  had 
been  carried  off  into  the  country  by  the  Sterlings  for  a 
week  or  two.  In  August  Mrs.  Welsh  came,  and  stayed  on 
while  Carltle  was  away.  She  was  a  gifted  woman,  a  little 
too  sentimental  for  her  sarcastic  daughter,  and  trouble- 
some with  lier  caprices.  They  loved  eacli  other  dearly 
and  even  passionately.  They  quarrelled  daily  and  made 
it  up  again.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  like  her  husband,  was  not 
easy  to  live  with.  But  on  the  whole  tliey  were  happy  to 
be  together  again  after  so  long  a  separation.  They  had 
friends  of  their  own  who  gathered  about  them  in  Carlyle's 
absence.  Mrs.  Carlyle  occupied  herself  in  learning  Ital- 
ian, painting  and  arranging  the  rooms,  negotiating  a  sofa 
out  of  her  scanty  allowance,  preparing  a  pleasant  surprise 
when  ho  should  come  back  to  his  work.  He  on  his  part 
was  not  left  to  chew  his  own  reflections.  lie  was  to  pro- 
vide the  winter  stock  of  bacon  and  hams  and  potatoes  and 
meal  at  Scotsbrig.  He  was  to  iind  a  Scotch  lass  for  a  ser- 
vant and  bring  her  back  with  him.  He  was  to  dispose  of 
the  rest  of  the  Craigenputtock  stock  which  had  been  left 
unsold,  all  excellent  antidotes  against  spectral  visions.  He 
had  his  old  Annandale  relations  to  see  again,  in  whose 
fortunes  he  was  eagerly  interested,  and  to  write  long  sto- 
ries about  them  to  his  brother  John.  In  such  occupation, 
varied  with  dailv  talks  and  smokes  with  his  mother,  and 
in  feeding  himself  into  health  on  milk  or  porridge,  Carlyle 
passed  his  holiday.  He  walked  far  and  fast  among  the 
hills,  with  an  understanding  of  tiieir  charm  as  keen  as  an 
artist's,  though  art  he  affected  to  disdain. 

I  am  sometimes  sad  enough  (he  tohl  his  brotlier),  but  that,  too, 
is  profitable.  I  have  momeuts  of  inexpressible  beauty,  like  auro- 
ral gleams  on  a  sky  all  dark.  ^ly  book  seems  despicable ;  how- 
ever I  will  write  it.  After  that  there  remains  for  me — on  the  whole 
rxactlv  what  God  has  appointed,  therefore  let  us  take  it  thank- 
fidlv. 
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One  cbaracteristic  letter  to  his  wife  remains,  written 
from  Scotsbrig  on  this  visit.  It  was  in  reply  to  her  pretty 
Anglo-Italian  epistle  of  October  26/ 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlt/lc, 

Scotfibrig :  November  2,  1835. 
All  people  say,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  I  myself  rather 
feel,  that  my  health  is  greatly  improved  since  I  got  hither.     Alas ! 
the  state  of  wreckage  I  was  in,  fretted,  as  thou  sayest,  to  fiddle- 
striogs,  was  enoimous.    Even  yet,  after  a  month's  idleness  and 
mch  recovery,  I  feel  it  all  so  welL     Silence  for  a  solar  year ;  this, 
vere  it  possible,  would  be  my  blessedness.     All  is  so  black,  con- 
Aued,  about  me,  streaked  with  splendour  too  as  of  heaven  ;  and  I 
the  most  helpless  of  mortals  in  the  middle  of  it.     I  could  say  with 
Job  of  old,  *  Have  pity  upon  me,  have  pity  upon  me,  O  my  friends.' 
And  thou,  my  poor  Goody,  depending  on  cheerful  looks  of  mine 
for  thy  cheerfulness !    For  God's  sake  do  not,  or  do  so  as  little  as 
possible.    How  I  love  thee,  what  I  think  of  thee,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  thou  or  any  mortal  will  know.     But  cheerful  looks,  when 
the  heart  feels  slowly  dying  in  floods  of  confusion  and  obstruction, 
we  not  the  thing  I  have  to  give.     Courage,  however — courage  to 
the  last  I     One  thing  in  the  middle  of  this  chaos  I  can  more  and 
more  determine  to  adhere  to — it  is  now  almost  my  sole  rale  of  life 
-io  clear  myself  of  cants  and  formulas  as  of  poisonous  Nessus 
fihirts ;  to  strip  them  off  me,  by  what  name  soever  called,  and  fol- 
low, were  it  down  to  Hades,  what  I  myself  know  and  see.     Pray 
Ood  only  that  sight  be  given  me,  freedom  of  eyes  to  see  with.     I 
fear  nothing  then,  nay,  hope  infinite  things.     It  is  a  great  misery 
for  a  man  to  lie,  even  unconsciously,  even  to  himself.     Also  I  feel 
at  this  time  as  if  I  should  never  laugh  more,  or  rather  say  never 
sniff  and  whifie  and  pretend  to  laugh  more.     The  despicable  titter 

of  a  ' ,'  for  example,  seems  to  me  quite  criminally  small.     Life 

is  no  frivolity,  or  hypothetical  coquetry  or  whifflery.  It  is  a  great 
'world  of  tiiith,'  that  we  are  alive,  that  I  am  alive ;  that  I  saw  the 
'Sweet  Milk  well*  yesterday,  flowing  for  the  last  four  thousand 
years,  from  its  three  sources  on  the  hill  side,  the  origin  of  Middle - 
bie  Bum,  and  noted  the  little  dell  it  had  hollowed  out  all  the  way, 
ind  the  huts  of  Adam's  posterity  built  sluttishly  along  its  course, 
and  a  sun  shining  overhead  ninety  millions  of  miles  ofl',  and  eter- 

1  Letters  and  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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nity  all  round,  and  life  a  vision,  dream  and  yet  fact  woven  with 
ui^roar  in  the  loom  of  time.  Withal  it  should  be  said  that  mj  bil> 
iousness  is  considerable  to-day ;  that  I  am  not  so  unhappy  as  I 
talk,  nay,  perhaps  rather  happy  ;  in  one  word,  that  my  mother  in- 
dulged me  this  morning  in  a  cup  of 1  I  am  actually  very  con- 
siderably better  than  when  we  parted. 

The  sheet  is  all  but  done,  and  no  word  of  thanks  for  your  fine 
Italian-English  letter,  which  I  read  three  times  actually  and  did 
not  burn.  It  is  the  best  news  to  me  that  you  are  getting  better ;  that 
you  feel  cheerful,  as  your  writing  indicated.  My  poor  Goody  I  it 
seems  as  if  she  could  so  easily  be  happy ;  and  the  easy  means  are 
so  seldom  there.  Let  us  take  it  bravely,  honestly.  It  will  not 
break  us  both.  What  you  say  of  the  sofa  is  interesting,  more  than 
I  like  to  confess.  May  it  be  good  for  us !  I  feel  as  if  an  immeaa- 
urable  everlasting  sofa  was  precisely  the  thing  I  wanted  even 
now.  Oh  dear !  I  wish  I  was  there,  on  the  simple  greatness  of 
that  one,  such  as  it  is,  and  Goody  might  be  as  near  as  she  liked. 
Hadere  nicht  mit  detner  MvUer,  Liebste,  Trage,  trage;  es  wird  bold 
emlen,^ 

God  bless  thee,  my  poor  little  darling.  I  think  we  shall  be 
happier  some  time,  and  oh,  how  happy  if  God  will  I 

Your  ever  affectionate 

T.  CABLTIiB. 

Tlie  holiday  lasted  but  four  weeks,  and  Carlyle  was 
again  at  his  work  at  Chelsea.  He  was  still  restless,  of 
course,  witli  so  heavy  a  load  upon  him  :  but  he  did  bis 
best  to  be  cheerful  under  it.  Her  chief  resources  were  tlie 
Sterlings  and  the  Italian  lessons,  and  as  long  as  she  was 
well  in  health  her  spirits  did  not  fail.  Him,  too,  the  Ster- 
lings' friendship  helped  much  to  encourage ;  but  he  was 
absorbed  in  his  writing  and  could  think  of  little  else.  To 
his  brother  John  he  was  regular  in  his  accounts  of  him- 
self, and  complained  as  little  as  could  be  expected. 

I  could  live  very  patiently  (he  said)  amid  this  circle  of  London 
l>eople.  They  are  greatly  the  best  })eople  I  ever  walked  with. 
One  is  freer  than  anywhere  eke  in  the  world,  esteemed  without 

*  Quarrel  not  with  your  mother,  dearest  Be  patient ;  be  patient.  It  wiU 
soon  end. 
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being  qaestionedf  more  at  home  thfixi  one  has  been.  I  will  stay 
here  and  try  it  ont  to  the  last ;  bnt  indeed  my  soul  is  like  to  grow 
quite  sick,  and  I  feel  as  if  no  resting-place  waited  me  on  this  side 
the  Great  Ocean.  It  is  a  petnlant,  weak  thought ;  neither  do  I 
long  to  die  till  I  have  done  my  task.  I  think,  however,  I  will  quit 
litenlnre. 

Journal. 

December  23,  1835. — To  write  of  the  conditions,  external  and  es- 
pecially internal,  in  which  I  live  at  present,  is  impossible  for  me ; 
nnprofitable  were  it  possible.  Bad  bodily  health  added  to  all  the 
rest  makes  the  tmgainliest  result  of  it,  frightful,  drawing  towards 
vbtt  consummation?  Silence  is  better.  Be  silent,  be' calm,  at 
least  not  mad.  On  the  4th  of  this  month,  not  without  remember- 
ing and  bitterly  considering,  I  completed  my  fortieth  year.  Spir- 
itual strength,  as  I  feel,  still  grows  in  me.  All  other  things,  out- 
vwd  fortune,  business  among  men,  go  on  crumbling  and  decay- 
ing. Cesi  egcd.  Providence  again  is  leading  me  through  dark, 
burning,  hideous  ways  towards  new  heights  and  developments. 
Kothing,  or  almost  nothing,  is  certain  to  me,  except  the  Divine 
lufem^il  character  of  this  universe  I  live  in,  worthy  of  horror, 
worthy  of  worship.     So  much,  and  what  I  can  infer  from  that. 

Nothing  came  of  the  national  education  sclieme.     Car- 
lyle  was  not  a  person  to  pnsh  himself  into  notice.     Either 
Buller  and  his  other  friends  did  not  exert  themselves  for 
liim,  or  they  tried  and  failed ;  goveraments,  in  fact,  do 
not  look  out  for  servants  among  men  who  are  speculating 
about  the  nature  of  the  universe.     Then  as  always  the 
doors  leading  into  regular  employment  remained  closed, 
from  his  mother  as  far  as  possible  he  concealed  his  anxi- 
eties.    But  she  knew  him  tqo  well  to  be  deceived.     She, 
too,  was  heavy  at  heart  for  her  idolised  son,  less  on  account 
of  his  uncertain  prospects  than  for  the  want  of  faith,  as 
she  considered  it,  which  was  the  real  cause  of  his  trouble, 
lie  told  her  always  that  essentially  he  thought  as  she  did, 
bnt  she  could  hardly  believe  it ;  and  though  she  no  longer 
argued  or  remonstrated,  yet  she  dwelt  in  her  letters  to 
him,  in  her  own  simple  way,  on  the  sources  of  her  own 
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consolation.  She  was  intensely  interested  in  his  work. 
She  was  identifying  herself  with  the  progress  of  it  by 
making  him  a  new  dressing-gown  which  was  to  be  his 
when  the  book  was  finished.  Yet  what  was  it  all  com- 
pared with  the  one  thing  needful  ?  One  of  her  letters'  to 
him — one  out  of  many — may  be  inserted  here  as  a  speci- 
men of  what  this  noble  woman  really  was. 

Margarei  Cctrlyh  to  TTiomas  (ktrlyle. 

Sootsbrig :  December  15, 1885b 
Dear  Son,— I  need  not  say  how  glad  I  was  to  see  your  hand  once 
more.  It  had  been  lying  at  the  post-office  for  some  time,  I  think, 
for  I  had  got  the  Annan  ones  the  day  before,  which,  I  think,  mnst 
have  been  sent  later  than  it.  They  were  all  thrice  welcome.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  you  are  getting  on  with  your  book,  in  spite  of  all 
the  difficulties  you  have  had  to  struggle  with,  which  have  been 
many.  I  need  not  say,  for  you  know  already,  I  wish  it  a  happy 
and  a  long  life.  Keep  a  good  heart.  May  God  give  us  all  grace 
to  stay  our  hearts  on  Him  who  has  said  in  His  word,  *  He  will 
keep  them  in  perfect  peace,  whose  minds  are  stayed  on  Him,  be-. 
cause  they  trust  in  Him.* 

Wait  on.  the  Lord  and  be  thon  strong, 

And  He  shaU  strength  afford 
Unto  thy  heart :  yea,  do  thoa  wait, 

I  nay,  upon  the  Lord. 
What  time  my  heart  is  overwhdmed 

And  in  perplexity. 
Do  Thou  me  lead  unto  the  Rock 

That  higher  is  than  L 

Let  US  not  be  careful  what  the  world  thinks  of  us,  if  we  can  say 
with  a  good  conscience  with  Toplady  : 

Careless,  myself  a  dying  man, 

Of  dying  men*s  esteem ; 
Happy,  oh  Lord,  if  Thou  approve. 

Though  all  beside  condemn. 

You  will  say  *  I  know  all  these  things.'  But  they  are  sooner  said 
than  done.  Be  of  courage,  my  dear  son,  and  seek  God  for  your 
guide. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  of  John  having  got  to  Rome.     He  has  had 
many  wanderings,  poor  fellow !    When  yon  write,  will  you  thank 
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him  for  his  letter  he  sent  me  ?  I  was  got  rather  uneasy  about 
kirn.  I  think  there  are  none  that  has  got  so  much  cause  of  thank- 
fulness as  L  We  are  all  going  on  the  old  way,  but  it  has  been 
sack  a  year  as  I  do  not  remember  for  bad  weather.  It  has  grown 
voise  and  worse.  Nevertheless  it  is  better  than  we  deserve,  for 
ve  are  froward  children,  a  sinful  generation.  Qod  be  merciful  to 
US  siimers.  He  has  never  dealt  with  us  as  we  deserve.  I  have 
been  full  well  all  this  winter,  till  I  got  a  face  cold  and  toothache. 
It  is  better  now,  almost  gone.  I  keep  good  fires  and  am  veiy  dry 
and  comfortable. 

Give  my  love  to  your  Goody.  I  am  glad  to  hear  slie  is  rather 
better.  I  will  be  glad  to  see  you  both  here  to  rest  a  while  when 
tiie  fight  is  over.  There  perhaps  never  was  a  greater  scrawL 
Wink  at  it.     God  bless  you,  my  dear  children. 

Your  affectionate  Mother, 

MABQABKr  A.  Oabltlb. 

Another  shorter  letter  followed,  to  whicli  and  to  this 
one  Carljle  answered. 

I  got  your  three  words,  mother,  and  was  right  glad  of  them  in 
.the  absence  of  more.     I  assure  you  I  will  be  *  canny ' — nay  I  must, 
/or  a  Httle  overwork  hurts  me,  and  is  found  on  the  morrow  to  bo 
<rute  the  contrary  of  gain.     I  have  many  a  rebellious,  trouble- 
some thought  in  me,  proceeding  not  a  little  from  ill  health  of 
bodj.    But  I  deal  with  them  as  I  best  can,  and  get  them  kicked 
oat    Pride  1  pride !  as  I  often  say.     It  lies  deep  in  me,  and  must 
be  beaten  out  with  many  stripes.     The  young  clergyman,  John 
Sterling  [did  he  wish  iimocently  to  please  his  mother  by  the  cleri- 
caJ  character  of  his  friend?],  comes  very  much  about  me,  and 
proves  by  far  the  lovablest  man  I  have  met  for  many  a  year.     His 
speech  always  enlivens  me  and  shortens  the  long  walks  we  some- 
times take. 

ft  was  very  difficult  for  Cai-lyle  (as  he  told  mo)  to  speak 
with  or  write  to  his  mother  directly  about  religion.  She 
quieted  her  anxieties  as  well  as  slie  could  by  recognising 
the  deep  unquestionable  piety  of  her  son's  nature.  It  was 
on  the  worldly  side,  after  all,  that  there  was  real  cause  for 
alarm.  The  little  stock  of  money  would  be  gone  now  in 
a  few  months ;  and  then  what  was  to  be  done  ?     America 
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seemed  the  only  resource.  Yet  to  allow  such  a  man  to 
expatriate  himself — a  man,  too,  who  wonld  be  contented 
with  the  barest  necessaries  of  life — because  in  England  ho 
could  not  live,  would  be  a  shame  and  a  scandal ;  and  va- 
rious schemes  for  keeping  him  were  talked  over  among 
his  friends.  The  difficulty  was  that  he  was  himself  so 
stubborn  and  impracticable,  lie  would  not  write  in  the 
*  Times,'  because  the  *  Times '  was  committed  to  a  gi'eat 
political  party,  and  Carlylo  would  have  nothing  to  do  witli 
parties.  Shortly  after  he  came  back  from  Scotland,  he 
was  offered  the  editorship  of  a  newspaper  at  Lichfield. 
This  was  unacceptable  for  the  same  reason;  and  if  ho 
could  have  himself  consented,  his  wife  would  not.  She 
could  never  persuade  herself  that  her  husband  would  fail 
to  rise  to  greatness  on  his  own  luies,  or  allow  him  to  take 
an  inferior  situation.  In  mentioning  this  Lichfield  pro- 
posal to  his  brother  John,  she  said  : — 

I  declare  to  you,  my  dear  brother,  I  can  never  get  myself  worked 
np  into  proper  anxiety  about  how  soul  and  body  are  to  be  kept  to- 
gether. The  idea  of  starvation  cannot  somehow  ever  be  brought 
home  to  my  bosom.  I  have  always  a  sorb  of  lurking  assuranoe 
that  if  one's  bread  ceases  it  will  bo  possible  to  live  on  pie-crust. 
Besides,  whose  bread  ever  does  entirely  cease  who  has  brains  and 
fingers  to  bake  it,  unless  indeed  he  be  given  over  to  Salthound ' 
in  the  shape  of  strong  liquors,  which  is  not  my  case  hapjpily  ? 

A  more  singular  proposition  reached  Carlyle  from  an- 
other quarter,  kindly  meant  perhaps,  but  set  forward  with 
an  air  of  patronage  which  the  humblest  of  men  wonld 
have  resented  unless  at  the  last  extremity  ;  and  humility 
was  cei-tainly  not  one  of  Carlyle's  qualities.  The  Basil 
Montagus  had  been  among  the  first  friends  to  whom  he 
had  been  introduced  by  Irving  when  he  came  to  London  in 
1824.  Great  things  had  been  then  expected  of  him  on 
Irviug's  report.     Mrs.   Montagu   had   interested  herself 

>  Carl^'lean  name  for  Satan. 
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deeply  in  all  his  concerns.     She  had  been  initiated  into  the 
romance  of  Jane  Welsh's  early  life,  and  it  was  by  her  in- 
terference (which  had  never  been  wholly  forgiven)  that 
lier  marriage  with  Carlyle  had  been  precipitated.     For 
some  years  a  correspondence  had  been  kept  up,  somewhat 
inflated  on  Mrs.  Montagu's  side,  but  showing  real  kind- 
ness and  a  real  wish  to  be  of  use.     The  acquaintance  had 
continued  after  the  Carlyles  settled  in  Chelsea,  but  Mrs. 
Montagu's  advances  had  not  been  very  warmly  received, 
and  were  suspected,  perhaps  unjustly,  of  not  being  com- 
pletely sincere.     The  sympathetic  letter  which  she  had 
ventured  to  write  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  on  Irving's  death  had 
l)een  received  rather  with  resentment  than  satisfaction. 
Still  the  Montagus  remained  in  the   circle  of  Cai-lyle's 
friends.    They  were  aware  of  his  circumstances,  and  were 
anxious  to  help  him  if  they  knew  how  to  set  about  it. 
It  was  with  some  pleasure,  and  perhaps  witli  some  re- 
morse at  the  doubts  which  he  had  entertained  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  regard,  that   Carlyle   learned  that   Basil 
Montagu  had  a  situation  in  view  for  him  which,  if  he 
"ted  it,  he  might  have — a  situation,  he  was  told,  which 
would  secure  him  a  sufficient  income,  and  would  leave 
Wm  time  besides  for  his  own  writing.     The  particulars 
Were  reserved  to  be  explained  at  a  personal   interview. 
Carlyle  had  been  so  eager,  chiefly  for  his  wife's  sake,  to 
find  something  to  hold  on  to,  that  he  would  not  let  the 
smallest  plank  drift  by  without  examining  it.     He  had  a 
vagne  misgiving,  but  he  blamed  himself  for  his  distrust. 
The  interview  took  place,  and  the  contempt  with  which 
he  describes  Mr.  Montagu's  proposition  is  actually  savage. 

To  John  Carlf/le, 

Chelsea :  January  26,  1836. 
Basil  Montagu  had  a  life  benefaction  all  cut  out  and  dried  for 
ine— No :  it  depended  on  the  measure  of  gratitude  whether  it  was 
to  be  ready  for  me  or  f or  another.     A  clerkship  under  him  at  the 
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rate  of  200/.  a  year,  whereby  a  man  lechiring  also  in  mechanics' 
institutes  in  the  evening,  and  doing  etceteras,  might  live.  I  lis- 
tened with  grave  fixed  eyes  to  the  sovereign  of  quacks,  as  he 
mewed  out  all  the  fine  sentimentalities  he  had  stuffed  into  this 
beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes — for  which  too  I  had  been  sent 
trotting  many  miles  of  pavement,  though  I  knew  from  the  begin- 
ning it  could  be  only  moonshine — and,  with  g^ve  thanks  for  this 
potentiality  of  a  clerkship,  took  my  leave  that  night ;  and  next 
morning,  all  still  in  the  potential  mood,  sent  my  indicative  three- 
penny. My  wish  and  expectation  partly  is  that  Montag^dom  gen- 
erally would  be  kind  enough  to  keep  its  own  side  of  the  pavement. 
Not  veiy  expressible  is  the  kind  of  feeling  the  whole  thing  now 
raises  in  me— madness  varnished  over  by  lies  which  you  see  through 
and  through.  One  other  thing  I  could  not  but  remark — ihe/aiih 
of  Montagu  wishing  me  for  his  clerk  ;  thinking  the  polar  bear,  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  dyspeptic  dejection,  might  safely  be  trusted 
tending  rabbits.  Greater  faith  I  have  not  found  in  Israel.  Let  us 
leave  these  people.  They  shall  hardly  again  cost  me  even  an  ex- 
change of  threepennies. 

The  '  polar  bear,'  it  might  have  occurred  to  Carlyle,  is 
a  difficult  beast  to  find  accommodation  for.  People  do 
not  eagerly  open  their  doors  to  such  an  inmate.  Basil 
Montagu,  doubtless,  was  not  a  wise  man,  and  was  unaware 
of  the  relative  values  of  himself  and  the  person  that  he 
tliought  of  for  a  clerk.  But,  after  all,  situations  suited 
for  polar  bears  are  not  easily  found  outside  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  It  was  not  Basil  Montagu's  fault  that  he  was 
not  a  person  of  superior  quality.  He  knew  that  Carlyle 
was  looking  anxiously  for  employment  with  a  fixed  salary, 
and  a  clerkship  in  his  office  had,  in  his  eyes,  nothing  de- 
grading in  it.  Except  in  a  country  like  Prussia,  where  a 
discerning  government  is  on  the  look-out  always  for  men 
of  superior  intellect,  and  knows  wliat  to  do  with  them,  the 
most  gifted  genius  must  begin  upon  the  lowest  step  of  the 
ladder.  The  proposal  was  of  course  an  al)surd  one,  and 
the  scorn  with  which  it  was  received  was  onlv  too  natural; 
but  this  small  incident  shows  only  how  impossible  it  was 
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at  this  time  to  do  anything  for  Carlyle  except  what  was 
actually  done,  to  leave  liira  to  climb  the  precipices  of  life 
by  his  own  unassisted  strength. 

Thus,  thronghout  this  year  1836,  lie  remained  fixed  at 
his  work  in  Cheyno  Row.  He  wrote  all  the  morning.  In 
tlie  afternoon  he  walked,  sometimes  with  Mill  or  Sterling, 
more  often  alone,  making  his  own  reflections.  One  even- 
ing in  January,  he  writes :    - 

I  thonght  to- da  J  np  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  seeing  all  the  car- 
riages dash  hither  and  thither,  and  so  many  human  bipeds  cheerily 
knrrjing  along,  '  There  you  go,  brothel's,  in  your  gilt  carriages  and 
prosperities,  better  or  worse,  and  make  an  extreme  bother  and 
confusion,  the  devil  very  largely  in  it.  And  I  too,  by  the  blessing 
of  the  Maker  of  me,  I  too  am  authorized  and  equipped  by  Heaven's 
Act  of  Parliament  to  do  that  small  secret  somewhat,  and  will  do  it 
without  any  consultation  of  yours.  Let  us  be  brothers,  therefore, 
or  at  worst  silent  peaceable  neighbours,  and  each  go  his  own 
way.' 

Carlyle  was  radical  enoiigli  in  the  sense  that  he  had  no 
respect  for  the  gilt  carriages,  and  knew  whither  they  were 
probably  rolling,  but  he  had  neither  purpose  nor  wish  to 
be  a  revolutionary  agitator,  knowing  tliat  revolution  meant 
only  letting   the  devil   loose,  whom  it  was  man's   duty 
to  keep  bound.     Mrs.  Carlyle  was  confined  through  the 
winter  and  spring  with  a  dangerous  cough.     He  hiuiself, 
though  he  complained,  was  fairly  well ;  nothing  was  es- 
sentially tlio  matter,  but  he  slept  badly  from  overwork, 
^gaeing  stavering  aboot  the  hoose  at  night,'  as  the  Scotch 
maid  said,  restless  alike  in  mind  and  body.     When  he 
paused  from  his  book  to  write  a  letter  or  a  note  in  his 
journal,  it  was  to  discover  a  state  of  nerves  irritated  by 
the  contrast  between  his  actual  performance  and  the  sense 
of  what  he  was  trying  to  accomplish.     The  ease  which  he 
expected  when  the  lost  volume  was  recovered  had  not 
been  found.     The  toil  was  severe  as  ever. 
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Journal, 

March  22,  1836. — Month  after  month  passes  without  any  notice 
here.  In  some  four  days  I  expect  to  be  done  with  the  chapter 
called  'Legislative/  It  has  been  a  long  and  sorry  task.  My 
healthy  very  considerably  worse  than  usual,  held  me  painfally 
back.  The  work,  it  oftenest  seems  to  me,  will  never  be  worth  a 
rush,  yet  I  am  writing  it,  as  they  say,  with  my  heart's  blood.  The 
sorrow  and  chagrin  I  suffer  is  very  great.  Physical  pain  is  bad — 
dispiritment,  gloomy  silence  of  rebellion  against  myself  and  all 
the  arrangements  of  my  eidstence  is  worse.  I  shudder  sometimes 
at  the  abysses  I  discern  in  myself,  the  acrid  hunger,  the  shivering 
sensitiveness,  the  tcickedness  (and  yet  can  I  say  at  this  moment 
tliat  I  think  myself  rightly  loicked?)  Confusion  clings  to  a 
man. 

There  is  something  edifying,  however,  in  the  perfectly  composed 
peace  of  mind  with  which  I  have  renounced  one  province  of  my 
interests  and  given  it  up  to  Fortune  to  do  her  own  will  with  it : 
the  economical  province.  Oar  money  runs  fast  away  daily.  It 
i^ill  be  about  done  at  the  time  this  book  is  done  ;  and  then — my 
destiny,  as  it  were,  ends.  I  seem  not  to  care  a  straw  for  that ; 
nay,  rather  to  like  it,  if  anything,  as  implying  the  end  of  much 
else  that  is  growing  insupportable.  Some  vague  outlook,  which  I 
half  know  to  be  inane,  opens  in  my  imagination  to  America,  or 
some  western  woods  and  solitude,  far  from  the  fret  and  confusion 
of  these  places ;  rest  anywhere ;  and  yet  I  still  do  not  want  gener- 
ally to  rest  in  the  grave.  All  fame,  and  so  forth,  seems  the 
wretchedest  mockery.  It  sometimes  appears  possible  that  it  may 
come  my  way  too — for  I  do  not  hide  from  myself  that  I  am  above 
hundreds  that  have  it.  But  even  in  that  case  I  say  honestly  Wozu? 
one  dies  soon — soon — and  his  fame !  Say  it  lived  three  centuries 
after  him !  I  do  pray  to  God  to  be  guided  into  some  more  solid 
anchor  ground,  and  to  leave  that  as  a  restless  quicksand — mud — 
which  has  swallowed  up  so  many,  to  welter  according  to  its  own 
will.  Also,  it  many  times  strikes  me.  Being  in  ill-health  and  so 
miserable,  art  thou  not  of  a  surety  wrong?  Why  not  quit  liter- 
ature— with  a  vengeance  to  it — and  turn,  were  it  even  to  sheep 
herding,  where  one  can  be  well?  Dark  straits  and  contentions  of 
will  against  constraint  seem  to  threaten  me — I  cannot  help  it. 
Peace  I  peace  I    It  is  one^s  own  mind  that  is  wrong. 
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To  John  Carlyle, 

Chelsea :  March  81, 1836. 

It  seems  as  if  I  were  enchanted  to  this  sad  book.    Peace  in  the 

voild  there  will  be  none  for  me  till  I  have  it  done ;  and  then  veiy 

generally  it  seems  the  miserablest  mooncalf  of  a  book,  full  of 

Ziererei  (affectation),  do  what  I  will ;   tumbling  head  foremost 

thnmgh  all  manner  of  established  rules.    And  no  money  to  be  had 

for  it ;  and  no  valne  that  I  can  count  on  of  any  kind,  simply  the 

blessedness  of  being  done  with  it.     It  comes  across  me  like  the 

breath  of  heaven,  that  I  shall  verily  be  done  with  it  in  some  few 

weeks  now.     Then  let  it  go,  to  be  trodden  down  in  the  gutters  if 

the  poor  people  like  ;  to  be  lifted  on  poles  if  they  like,  to  be  made 

a  kirk  and  a  mill  of.    The  indifference  that  I  feel  about  all  mortal  ^ 

tiuDgs  is  really  very  considerable.     Glory  and  disgrace,  poverty 

and  wealth,  gig  and  eight,  or  torn  shoe  soles,  behold,  brethren,  it 

is  all  aUke  to  me.     I  too  have  my  indefeasible  lot  and  portion  in 

this  God's  universe  of  vapour  and  substance,  and  grudge  you  not, 

and  hate  you  not,  rather  love  you  in  an  underhand  manner  and 

wish  you  speed  on  your  path. 

At  the  back  of  Carlyle's  house  in  Cheyne  Row  is  a  strip 

of  garden,  a  grass  plot,  a  few  trees  and  flower-beds  along 

the  walls,  where  are  (or  were)  some  bits  of  jessamine  and 

a  gooseberry-bush  or  two,  transported  from  Haddington 

and  Craigenputtoek.     Here,  when  spring  came  on,  Car- 

l)'le  used  to  dig  and  plant  and  keep  the  grass  trim  and 

tidy.     Sterling  must  have  seen  him  with  his  spade  there 

when  he  drew  the  picture  of  Collins  in  the- '  Onyx  Ring,' 

which  is  evidently  designed  for   Carlyle.     The   digging 

must  have  been  more  of  a  relaxation  for  him  than  the 

walks,  where  the  thinking  and  talking  went  on  without 

interruption.     Very  welcome  and  a  real  relief  was   the 

arrival  of  his  brother  John  at  last  in  the  middle  of  April. 

Lady  Clare  could  not  part  with  him  in  the  autumn,  but 

she  had  come  now  herself,  bringing  the  doctor  wnth  her, 

and  had  allowed  him  three  months-  leave  of  absence.   Half 

liis  holiday  was  to  be  spent  in  Cheyne  Row.     The  second 

volume  of  the  '  Revolution '  was  finished,  and  Carlyle  gave 
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liimself  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  brother's  company, 
lie  had  six  weeks  of  real  rest  and  pleasure ;  for  his  cim- 
osity  was  insatiable,  and  John,  just  from  Italy,  could  tell 
him  infinite  things  which  he  wanted  to  know.  Scotsbrig, 
of  course,  had  claims  which  were  to  be  respected.  When 
these  weeks  were  over,  John  had  to  go  north,  and  Carlyle 
attended  him  down  the  river  to  the  Hull  steamer. 

'  Very  cheery  to  me  poor  Jack,'  he  writes  when  alone  at 
home  again;  *I  feel  without  him  quite  orphaned  and 
alone.'  Alone,  and  at  the  mercy  again  of  the  evil  spirits 
whom  *  Jack's '  round  face  had  kept  at  a  distance. 

JotimaL 

Jane  1,  1836. — My  dispiritment,  my  sorrow  and  pain  are  greaii 
but  I  strive  to  keep  silent.  Silence  is  the  only  method.  I  am 
weary  and  heavy-laden,  wearied  of  all  thingH,  almost  of  life  itself — 
yet  not  altogether.  It  is  feai*ful  and  wonderful  to  me.  Often  it 
8eems  as  if  the  only  grand  and  beautiful  and  desirable  thing  in 
this  dusty  fuliginous  chaos  were  to  die.  Death !  The  unknown 
sea  of  rest  I  Who  knows  what  hidden  harmonies  lie  there  to  wiap 
us  in  softness,  in  eternal  peace,  where  perhaps,  and  not  sooner  or 
elsewhere,  all  the  hot  longings  of  the  soul  are  to  be  satisfied  and 
stilled  ? 

An  eternity  of  life  were  not  endurable  to  any  mortal.  To  me 
the  thought  of  it  were  madness  even  for  one  day.  Oh !  I  am  £ar 
astray,  wandering,  lost,  '  dyeing  the  thirsty  desert  with  my  blood 
in  every  footprint*  Perhaps  God  and  His  providence  will  be  bel- 
ter to  me  than  I  hope.     Peace,  peace  !  words  are  idler  than  idle. 

I  have  seen  Wordsworth  again.  I  have  seen  Landor,  Americans, 
Frenchmen — Gavaignac  the  Republican.  Be  no  word  written  of 
theui.  Bubble  bubble,  toil  und  trouble.  I  find  emptiness  and 
chagiin,  look  for  nothing  else,  and  on  the  whole  can  reverence  no 
existing  man,  and  shall  do  well  to  pity  «//,  myself  first — or  rather 
last.     To  work  therefore.     That  will  still  me  a  little  if  aught  wilL 

The  old,  old  story :  genius,  the  divine  gift  which  men 
so  envy  and  admire,  which  is  6U|)poscd  to  lift  its  possessor 
to  a  throne  among  the  gods,  gives  him,  with  the  intensity 
of  insight,   intensity  of   spiritual   suffering.     His  laurel 
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wreath  is  a  crown  of  thorns.  To  all  men  Carlyle  preached 
the  doty  of  *  consuming  their  own  smoke,'  and  faithfully 
he  fulfilled  his  own  injunction.  He  wrote  no  '  Werthers 
Leiden/  no  musical  '  Childe  Harold,'  to  relieve  his  own 
heart  by  inviting  the  world  to  weep  with  him.  So  far  as 
the  world  was  concerned,  he  bore  his  pains  in  silence,  and 
only  in  his  journal  left  any  written  record  of  them.  At 
home,  however,  he  could  not  always  be  reticent ;  and  his 
sick  wife,  whose  spirits  needed  raising,  missed  John's  com- 
panionship as  much  as  her  husband.  The  household  eco- 
nomics became  so  pressing  that  the  book  had  to  be  sus- 
pended for  a  couple  of  weeks  while  Carlyle  wrote  the  ar- 
ticle on  Mirabeau,  now  printed  among  the  'Miscellanies,' 
for  MilFs  Review.  Some  fifty  pounds  was  made  by  this ; 
bnt  by  the  time  the  article  was  finished,  Mrs.  Carlyle  be- 
came so  ill  that  she  felt  that  unless  she  could  get  away  to 
her  mother  '  she  would  surely  die.'  Carlyle  himself  could 
not  think  of  moving,  unless  for  a  day  or  two  to  a  friend  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  bnt  everything  was  done 
that  circumstances  permitted.  She  went  first  to  her  uncle 
at  Liverpool,  meaning  to  proceed  (for  economy)  by  the 
Annan  steamer,  tliough  in  her  weak  state  she  dreaded  a 
sea  voyage.  She  was  sent  forward  by  the  coach.  John 
Carlyle  met  her  and  carried  her  on  to  her  mother  at  Temp- 
land,  who  had  a  '  purse  of  sovereigns '  ready  for  her  as  a 
birthday  present  (July  14).  Carlyle  himself  wrote  to  her 
daily,  making  the  best  of  his  condition  that  she  might 
have  as  little  anxiety  as  possible  on  his  account.  After 
she  was  gone  he  paid  a  visit  to  John  Mill,  who  was  then 
living  in  the  country. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  at  Templand. 

Chelsea  :  July  24,  1836. 
I  must  tell  yon  about  tho  Mill  visit,  for  I  think  I  sent  you  a 
token  that  I  was  going.     I  went  accordingly.     It  is  a  pretty  coun- 
try—a pretty  village  of  the  English  straggling  wooded  sort.     The 
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Mills  have  joined  some  '  old  carpenter's  shops '  together,  and  mode 
a  pleasant  summer  mansion  (connected  by  shed-roofed  x>a68Ag^)t 
the  little  drawing-room  door  of  glass  looking  out  into  a  rose  lawn, 
into  green  plains,  and  half  a  mile  off  to  a  most  respectable  wooded 
and  open  broad-shouldered  green  hill.  They  were  as  hospitable 
as  they  could  be.  I  was  led  about,  made  attentive  to  innumerable 
picturesquenesses,  &o,  &c.,  all  that  evening  and  next  day.  .  .  . 
There  was  little  sorrow  \isible  in  their  house,  or  rather  none,  nor 
any  human  feeling  at  all ;  but  the  strangest  unheimlich  kind  of 
composure  and  acquiescence,  as  if  all  human  spontaneity  bad 
taken  refuge  in  invisible  comers.  Mill  himself  talked  much,  and 
not  stupidly — far  from  that — but  without  emotion  of  any  discerni- 
ble kind.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  withering  or  withered  into  the 
misemblest  metaphysical  scrae,^  body  and  mind,  that  I  had  almost 
ever  met  with  in  the  world.  His  eyes  go  twinkling  and  jerking 
with  wild  lights  and  twitches;  his  head  is  bald,  his  face  brown 
and  dry — poor  fellow  after  all.  It  seemed  to  me  the  strangest 
tiling  what  this  man  could  want  with  me,  or  I  with  such  a  man  so 
unhoimlich  to  me.  What  will  become  of  it  ?  Nothiug  evil ;  for 
there  is  and  there  was  nothing  dishonest  in  it.  But  I  think  I  shall 
see  less  and  less  of  him.  Alas,  poor  fellow  I  It  seems  possible 
too  that  he  may  not  be  very  long  seeable  :  that  is  one  way  of  its 
ending— to  say  nothing  of  my  owa  chances. 

As  for  the  cliapter  [of  the  *  French  Revolution  *]  entitled  *  Sep- 
tember,' the  poor  Goody  knows  with  satisfaction  that  it  is  done. 
I  worked  all  day,  not  all  night :  indeed,  oftenest  not  at  night  at 
all ;  but  went  out  and  had  long  swift-striding  walks — till  ten — 
under  the  stars.  I  have  also  slept,  in  general,  tolerably.  For  tho 
last  ten  days,  however,  I  have  been  poisoned  again  with  veal  soup, 
beef  being  unattainable.  I  will  know  again.  Tho  chapter  is  some 
thirty-six  pages  :  not  at  all  a  bad  chapter.  Would  the  Goody  had 
it  to  read !  A  hundred  pages  more,  and  this  cursed  book  is  flung 
out  of  me.  I  mean  to  write  with  force  of  fire  till  that  consumma- 
tion ;  above  all  with  the  speed  of  fire ;  still  taking  intervals,  of 
course,  and  resting  myself.  The  unreated  horse  or  writer  cantufi 
work.  But  a  despicability  of  a  thing  that  has  so  long  held  mo, 
and  held  us  botli  down  to  the  grindstone,  is  a  thing  I  could  almost 
swear  at  and  kick  out  of  doors;  at  least  most  swiftly  equip  for 
walking  out  of  doors.  Speranza,  thou  s])airkin  Groody  !  Hope,  my 
little  lassie  I    It  will  all  be  better  than  thou  thinkest.     For  two  or 

>  Scrae^  *  an  old  shoe  *  (DumfricsBhiro). 
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three  days  I  have  the  most  perfect  rest  now.  Then  Lonis  is  to  be 
tried  and  guillotined.  Then  the  Girondo,  &c.  It  all  stands  prett/ 
fair  in  my  head,  nor  do  I  mean  to  investigate  much  more  about  it, 
but  to  splash  down  what  I  know  in  large  masses  of  colours,  that  it 
may  look  like  a  smoke-and-flame  conflagration  in  the  distance, 
which  it  is.     .     .     . 

My  dear  little  Janekin,  I  must  leave  thee  now.  Write  a  long 
letter.  They  are  all  very  pleasant,  very  good  for  me ;  but  the  *  re- 
lK>sing  humour  *  would  give  me  the  most  pleasure  of  all.  Gehab 
thch  frohl  I  Sey  Tiold  mir  !  Hoffe  ;  ziceifle  niclU.  (Keep  well  I  Be 
good  to  me  !  Hope ;  do  not  tine  heart.)  Kiss  your  kind  mother 
for  me.     Adieu  !  Au  revoir  f 

Ever  a£fectionately  thine, 

T.  CarltiiE. 

His  heart  was  less  light  than  he  tried  to  make  it  appear. 
The  journal  of  August  1  says  :  — 

Have  finished  chapter  i.  (September)  of  my  third  volume,  and 
gone  idle  a  week  after,  till  as  usual  I  am  now  reduced  to  a  cop?// 
mortuum  again,  and  do  this  day  begin  my  second  chapter,  to  ))e 
called  'Regicide.'  Jane  in  Dumfriesshire  these  three  weeks  or 
more,  shattered  with  agitation.  I  see  no  one — not  even  the  French- 
men ' — for  above  two  weeks ;  very  dreary  of  outlook ;  one  sole 
guiding  star  for  me  on  earth,  that  of  getting  done  with  my  bogk. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  was  scarcely  better  off,  Seotcli  air  having 
done  little  for  her.     lie  writes  to  her  a  week  later. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Curlyle, 

Chelsc*:  August  8. 

ThL  cmnet  Kind, — The  letter,  which  I  opened  with  eagerness 
enough,  made  me  altogether  trae.  No  rest  for  the  poor  wearied 
one.  In  her  mother*s  house,  too,  she  must  wake  *  at  four  in  the 
morning,'  and  have  frettings  and  annoyances.  It  is  very  hard. 
The  world  is  so  wide ;  and  for  my  {>oor  Jane  there  is  no  place 
where  she  can  find  shelter  in  it.  Patience,  my  poor  lassie  I  It  is 
not  so  bad  as  that :  it  shall  not  be  so  bad. 

Since  there  is  no  good  to  be  done  in  Scotland,  what  remains  but 
that  you  come  back  hither  with  such  despatch  as  suits?  There  is 
quietude  here ;  there  is  liberty ;  you  shall  have  bread  to  eat.    We 

and  Godefroi  GavaignAe.    Seo  Lelten  and  MtmoriaU,  vol.  L 
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can  even  procure  yon  a  little  milk,  for  the  man  oomes  yowling 
regularly  at  the  stroke  of  seven.  I  wish  to  heaven  I  were  better, 
cbeei*f uller ;  but  I  take  heaven  to  witness  I  will  be  as  cheerful  as 
I  can.  I  will  do  what  is  in  me,  and  swim  with  myself  and  thee. 
I  do  not  think  the  waves  can  swallow  us.  Open  thy  heart  out 
again  to  me ;  have  hope,  courage,  sbftness — not  bitterness  and 
hardness — and  they  shall  not  swallow  us.  In  any  case,  what  refuge 
is  there  but  here  ?  Here  is  the  place  for  my  poor  Gk>ody ;  let  us 
sink  or  swim  together. 

If  I  did  not  know  how  little  advice  could  profit  in  such  matters, 
how  it  even  exasperates  and  makes  the  case  worse,  I  would  pray 
earnestly  in  the  meantime  for  that  very  thing  which  we  so  often 
laugh  at  in  poor  Jack — meekness,  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
Open  thy  eyes  from  those  Templand  windows.  The  earth  is  green, 
jewelled  with  many  a  flower.  The  sky  arches  itself,  also  beautiful, 
overhead.  It  is  not,  in  the  name  of  God,  a  place  of  bitter  hope- 
lessness for  any  living  creature,  but  it  is  emphatically  the  place  of 
hoj^e  for  all.  Oh !  that  Edinburgh  style  of  mockery  I  Me  too 
with  its  hard  witheiing  influence,  its  momentary  solacement,  fatal- 
ler  than  any  ))ain,  it  had  wellnigh  conducted  to  Hades  and  Tophet. 
But  I  flung  it  ofl*,  and  am  alive.  Oh  that  my  poor  much-suffering 
Jane  had  done  so  too ! — flung  it  off  from  the  very  heart  for  ever 
— and  in  soft  devoutness  of  submission  (wherein  lies  what  the  man 
calk  the  *  divine  depth  of  sorrow ')  had  recognised  once  that  the 
stem  necessity  was  also  the  just ;  that  the  thing,  stronger  than  we^ 
was  also  the  better — wiser.  But  I  will  preach  no  more.  I  will 
pray  and  wish  rather,  in  my  heart  of  hearts.  Nay,  I  will  prophesy 
too ;  for  nothing  shall  ever  make  me  believe  that  a  soul  so  true 
and  full  of  good  things  can  continue  strangling  itself  in  that  man- 
ner, sore,  sore,  though  its  perplexities  be.  Oh  my  poor  lassie, 
what  a  life  thou  hast  led  ! — and  I  could  not  make  it  other.  It  was 
to  be  thatj  and  not  another. 

And  so,  after  all,  then,  what  is  to  be  done  but  come  back  again 
by  easy  stages,  and  do  Ike  best  we  can  ?  This  visit  to  Scotland  will 
not  have  been  in  vain.  It  exhausts  another  possibility.  It  ren- 
ders one  quieter.  Nay,  in  spite  of  all  these  splashings  of  rain, 
weary  waitings  for  some  one  rising,  these  annoyances  and  disap- 
pointments, I  believe  the  very  change  of  scene,  of  habitual  speech 
and  course  of  thought,  will  bo  of  salutary  influence.  The  din  of 
London  is  stilled  in  you  by  this  time.  The  mind  will  be  fresh  to 
take  it  up  again,  and  find  it  more  harmonious  than  it  was.     Gehah 
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dichwohlf    Be  peaceable,  mj  poor  weaxy  shattered  bairn.     Har- 
den not  thy  heart,  bnt  soften  it.     Open  it  to  hope  and  me.  Say  all 
that  is  kind  to  yonr  mother  for  me.    Forgive  her  '  ways  of  doing.' 
They  are  her  ways,  though  very  tormenting. 
It  is  half-past  four,  and  I  am  still  in  my  dree^g-gown.    Addio^ 

earissima.     God  be  with  thee,  my  wee  Goody! 

T.  Carlyle. 

John  came  back  with  the  fall  of  the  summer  to  rejoin 
Lady  Clare,  and  passed  a  few  more  days  alone  with  his 
brother; 

To  Jane  WsUh  Carlyle. 

Chelsea :  Angntt  34. 

Plarliament  being  dissolved,  prorogued  I  believe,  there  are  no 
franks.  Jack  said  on  Saturday,  '  Here  is  a  ticket  Lady  Glare  has 
sent  me ;  will  you  not  go  and  see  t]^e  King  prorogue  Parliament  ? ' 
*  Sir,*  I  answered,  *  if  he  were  going  to  blow  up  Parliament  with 
gunpowder,  I  would  hardly  go,  being  busy  elsewhere.'  .  .  . 
Lie  still,  thou  poor  wearied  one.  Stir  not  till  the  houi*  come  for 
travelling  hither  again.  After  all,  I  calculate  the  journey  will  not 
prove  useless.  A  healthy  influence  lies  in  the  veiy  change  of  ideas 
and  objects — such  a  total  change  as  that.  Seated  by  our  own 
hearth  again,  much  that  was  a  burble  will  begin  to  imravel  itself. 
There  are  better  days  coming :  I  say  it  always,  and  swear  it,  with 
a  kind  of  indestructible  faith.  But  we  must  be  ready  for  the  bad, 
for  the  worse,  and  meet,  not  in  bitter  violence,  but  in  courageous 
genial  humour,  as  quiet  at  least  as  may  be.     .     .     . 

If  a  Goody  were  well,  and  a  good,  ach  Gott,  why  should  we  not 
be  happy  enough,  in  spite  of  twenty  poverties  ?  Patience,  lassie ! 
let  us  take  it  quietly.  The  book  will  be  done.  I  shall  rest,  bo 
better ;  all  will  be  better.  Consider  this  fact,  too,  which  really 
has  a  truth  in  it.  Great  sorrow  never  lasts.  It  is  like  a  stream 
stemmed — must  begin  flowing  again.  There  is  really,  I  say,  a 
truth  in  that,  grounded  in  the  nature  of  things.  Oh  my  poor 
bairn,  be  not  faithless,  but  believing.  Do  not  fling  life  away  as 
insupportable,  despicable,  but  let  us  work  it  out  and  rest  it  out 
together,  like  a  true  two,  though  under  sore  obstructions.  Fools 
in  all  circumstances,  short  of  Tophet,  very  probably  in  Tophet  it- 
self, have  one  way  of  doing ;  wise  men  have  a  different,  inflnitely 
better.     I  say  '  infinitely,'  for  that  also  is  a  fact;  and  so  God  di- 
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rect  us  and  help  tus  I    Gk>d  send  thee  soon,  and  safe  back  again ; 
and  so  ends  my  sermon. 

It  has  pleased  Carljle  to  admit  the  world  behind  tlie 
scenes  of  his  domestic  life.  He  has  allowed  us  to  see  tliat 
all  was  not  as  well  there  as  it  might  have  been,  and  in  his 
own  generous  remoree  he  has  taken  the  blame  upon  him- 
self. No  one,  however,  can  read  these  letters,  or  ten 
thousand  others  like  them,  without  recognising  the  afifec- 
tionate  tenderness  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  nature. 
No  one  also  can  read  between  the  lines  without  observing 
that  poverty  and  dispiritment  and  the  burden  of  a  task  too 
heavy  for  him  was  not  all  that  Carlyle  had  to  bear.  She 
on  her  part,  no  doubt,  had  much  to  put  up  with.  It  was 
not  easy  to  live  with  a  husband  subject  to  strange  fits  of 
passion  and  depression ;  often  as  unreasonable  as  a  child, 
and  with  a  Titanesque  power  of  making  mountains  out  of 
molehills.  But  she  might  have  seen  more  clearly  than 
she  did,  in  these  deliberate  expressions  of  his  feeling,  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  genuine  simple  truth 
and  loyalty  of  his  heart.  Let  those  married  pairs  who 
never  knew  a  quarrel,  whose  days  run  on  unruffled  by  a 
breeze,  be  grateful  that  their  lot  has  been  cast  in  pleasant 
circumstances,  for  otherwise  their  experience  will  have 
been  different.  Let  them  be  grateful  that  they  are  not 
persons  of  'genius'  or  blessed  or  cursed  with  sarcastic 
tongues.  The  disorder  which  had  driven  Mrs.  Carlyle  to 
Scotland  was  mental  as  well  as  bodily.  The  best  remedy 
for  it  lay,  after  all,  at  home ;  and  she  came  back,  as  she 
said,  after  two  months'  absence,  '  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
woman.'  Carlyle  had  gone  off  intending  to  meet  her  at 
the  office,  but  the  coach  was  before  its  time,  or  he  had 
mistaken  the  hour. 

I  had  my  luggage  (she  said)  put  on  the  backs  of  two  porters, 
and  walked  on  to  Cheapside,  when  I  presently  fonnd  a  Clielsea 
omnibus.    By-and-by  the  onmibus  stopped,  and  amid  cries  of  *  No 
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room,  sir;  can't  get  in,'  Garljle's  face,  beantifolly  set  o£f  by  a 
broad-brimmed  white  hat,  gazed  in  at  the  door  like  the  Peri  '  who, 
at  the  gate  of  Heayen,  stood  disconsolate.'  In  harrying  along  the 
Strand,  his  eye  had  lighted  on  my  tmnk  paeked  on  the  top  of  the 
oiDiubns,  and  he  recognised  it.  This  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most 
indubitable  proofs  of  genius  which  he  ever  manifested. 

She  had  returned  mended  in  spirits.     Jolin  liad  gone 
two  days  before,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Italy  again,  but 
the  effects  remained  of  his  cheery  presence,  and  all  things 
were  looking  better.     The  article  on  Mirabeau  was  printed, 
and  had  given  satisfaction.     The  '  Diamond  Necklace '  was 
to  come  out  in  parts  in  Fraser,  and  bring  in  a  little  money. 
Carlyle  had  never  written  anything  more  beautiful ;  and 
it  speaks  indifferently  for  English  criticism  that  about  this, 
wJien  it  appeared,  the  newspapers  were  as  scornful  as  they 
had  been  about  '  Sartor ' — a  bad  omen  for  the  '  French 
Revolution,'  for  the  '  Diamond  Necklace '  was  a  prelimi- 
nary chapter  of  the  same  drama.     But  the  opinions  of  the 
newspapers  had  long  become  matters  of  indifference.    The 
financial  pressure  would  be  relieved  at  any  rate,  and  the 
air  in  Cheyne  Kow,  wdthin  doors  and  without,  was  like  a 
Btill  autumn  afternoon,  when  the  equinoctials  have  done 
blowing.     The  book  was  nearly  finished.     John  Carlyle 
had  read    the  MS.  and  had  criticised.      The  style  had 
startled  hinj,  as  the  style  of  '  Sartor'  had  startled  Sterling. 
Carlyle  had  listened  patiently,  and  had  made  some  change 
in  deference  to  his  brother's  opinion. 

To  John  Carlisle, 

Chelsea  :  September  12,  1S36. 
As  to  what  yon  admonished  about  style,  though  yon  goodna- 
tnredly  fall  away  from  it  now,  there  actually  was  some  profit  in  it, 
and  some  effect.  It  reminds  me  once  more  that  there  are  always 
two  parties  to  a  good  style — the  contented  writer  and  the  contented 
reader.  Many  a  little  thing  I  propose  to  alter  with  an  eye  to 
greater  clearness  ;  but  the  grand  point  at  present  is  to  get  done 
briefly.    I  find  I  have  only  eighty-eight  pages  in  all,  and  infinite 
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matter  to  oram  into  them.  I  purpose  inveetigatiDg  almost  no  far- 
ther, but  dashing  in  what  I  already  have  in  some  oompendions, 
grandiose,  massive  way.  I  really  feel  very  well  at  present.  The 
joy  I  anticipate  in  finishing  this  book  is  considerable.  Go,  thon 
unhappy  book  I  Thon  hast  nearly  wrung  the  life  out  of  me.  Qo 
in  God's  name  or  the  Devil's ;  one  will  be  free  after  that,  and  look 
abroad  over  the  world  to  see  what  it  holds  for  one.  I  am  reading 
Eckermann's  'Conversations  with  Goethe,*  borrowed  from  Mrs. 
Austin.  It  does  me  great  good  for  the  time :  such  a  clear  serene 
enjoyment,  so  different  from  this  Revolution  one ;  and  yet  it  is 
not  my  environment  now — will  not  yield  me  Obdach  (shelter)  here 
and  now.  Goethe  is  great,  brown -visaged,  authentic-looking,  in 
this  book,  yet  rdthselhaft  (enigmatic)  here  and  there  to  me.  .  .  . 
Enough,  enough.  Do  not  conjugate  ennuyer,  dear  Jack,  if  you 
can  help  it ;  conjugate  esperer  rather.  Depend  upon  it,  working, 
trying,  is  the  only  remover  of  doubt.  It  is  an  immense  truth  thai 
The  stream  looks  so  cold,  dreary,  dangerous.  You  stand  shiver- 
ing. You  plunge  in.  Behold,  it  carries  you :  you  can  swim. 
Take  my  blessing  and  brotherly  prayers  with  you.  T.  C. 

As  the  end  of  the  book  came  in  view,  the  question — 
what  next  ?  began  to  present  itself.  It  was  as  morning 
twilight  after  a  long  night,  and  surrounding  objects 
showed  in  their  natural  form.  Evidently  Carlyle  did  not 
expect  that  it  would  bring  him  money  or  directly  better 
his  fortunes.  All  that  he  looked  for  was  to  have  acquitted 
his  conscience  by  writing  it :  he  would  then  quit  litei-ature 
and  seek  other  work.  The  alternative,  indeed,  did  not 
seem  to  be  left  to  him — literature  as  a  profession,  fol- 
lowed with  a  sacred  sense  of  responsibility  (and  without 
such  a  sense  he  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it),  refused 
a  living  to  himself  and  his  wife.  For  her  sake  as  well  as 
his  own,  he  must  try  something  else.  He  was  in  no  hurry 
to  choose.  His  plan,  so  far  as  he  could  form  one,  was 
that,  as  soon  as  the  book  was  published,  his  wife  should 
return  for  a  while  to  her  mother.  He,  like  his  own 
Teufelsdrockh,  would  take  staff  in  hand,  travel  on  foot 
about  the  world  like  a  medieval  monk,  look  about  him, 
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and  then  decide.  Ten  years  before,  he  had  formed  large 
hopes  of  what  he  might  do  and  become  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters. He  concluded  now  that  he  had  failed,  and  the  Ian- 
gnage  in  which  he  wrote  about  it  is  extremely  manly. 

Journal, 

(klober  23. — ^Nothing  noted  here  for  a  long  time.  It  has  grown 
profitless,  wearisome,  to  write  or  speak  of  one  so  sick,  forlorn  as 
mjself.  Gap.  3  (Girondins)  finished  about  a  week  ago.  Totally 
worthless,  according  to  my  feeling  of  it.  I  persist,  nevertheless. 
'Diamond  Necklace'  to  be  printed  in  *  Eraser.'  Sitting  for  my 
picture  to  a  man  named  Lewis,  who  begged  it,  '  that  it  might  do 
liim  good.'  Jane  insisted.  I  at  length  assented.  Cui  bono? 
Empty  as  I  am  in  purse  and  in  hope,  what  steads  the  oil  shadow 
of  me  in  these  circumstances  ?  Bather  let  such  a  man  be  alto- 
gether suppressed. 

To  John  Carh/le, 

Chelsea :  October  29. 

Our  life  is  all  hanging  in  the  wind — for  me,  however,  against 
the  next  spring  I  have  it  all  so'  cunningly  arranged  that,  as  it  were, 
neither  ill  luck  nor  good  luck  can  be  other  than  welcome  to  me. 
This  is  really  true  and  very  curious.  Such  an  infinitude  of  differ- 
ent annoyances  and  menaces  come  pressing  on  me  from  all  points 
of  the  compass,  that  I  merely  fortify  my  own  chest  and  rib  work, 
and  say,  '  Messrs.  the  Annoyances,  do,  if  you  please,  make  out 
the  result  among  yourselves  ;  my  ribs  with  heaven's  help  will  not 
yield,  and  I  shall  cheerfully  be  ready  to  move  whichever  way  the 
current  goes.'  Here,  with  only  literature  for  shelter,  there  is,  I 
think,  no  continuance.  Better  to  take  a  stick  in  your  hand,  and 
loam  the  earth  Teufelsdrockhish ;  you  will  get  at  least  a  stomach 
to  eat  bread— even  that  denied  me  here.  Es  wolUe  kein  Hund  so 
lehen  (no  dog  would  lead  such  a  life).  Nor  will  I.  The  only  rule 
is  silence,  uttermost  composure,  and  open  eyes.  The  beggarly 
economical  part  of  this  existence  on  earth  seems  to  me  the  more 
beggarly  the  longer  I  look  at  it ;  the  existence  itself  the  more 
tragical,  sublime.  Not  a  hair  of  our  heads  but  was  given  to  us  by 
a  God. 

My  chief  pity  in  general,  in  these  circumstances  of  mine,  is  for 
Jane.  She  hoped  much  of  me  ;  had  great  faith  in  me  ;  and  has 
endured  much  beside  me,  not  murmuring  at  it.     I  feel  as  if  I  had 
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to  swim  both  for  her  deliverance  and  my  own.    Better  health  will 
be  granted  me ;  better  days  for  us  both. 

It  is  my  fixed  hope  at  present  either  to  go  to  Scotland  or  to 
Italy  next  summer,  stick  in  Land.  If  any  offer  occur  to  detain  me 
here,  it  shall  be  well ;  if  none,  it  shall  be  almost  better.  This  is 
what  I  meant  above  by  being  balanced  amid  annoyances  and  men- 
aces. Therefore  be  of  good  cheer,  my  brave  brotiier.  The  world 
shall  not  beat  us,  much  as  it  may  try.  We  will  make  a  wrestle  or 
two  first  at  any  rate.  Thou  see*st  I  am  to  have  done  with  this 
sorrowful  enterprise  of  a  book,  with  France  and  Revolutions  ixx 
evermore.  Then  I  take  stick  in  hand,  silently  go  to  compose  mj 
body  and  soul  a  little,  and  so  take  the  world  on  the  other  side.  I 
feel  strong  yet ;  as  if  I  had  years  of  strength  in  me.  Liondon  has 
been  like  a  course  of  mercury  to  body  and  mind  ;  hard  enough, 
but  not  unmedicative.  We  will  not  complain  of  London,  not  fear 
it,  not  hope  from  it ;  let  it  go  its  way,  we  going  ours.  If  thoq 
prosper  at  Rome,  I  may  come  to  thee.  If  not,  why  then  come 
thou  hither.     It  shall  be  good  either  way. 

So  tlie  year  wore  out,  and  in  this  humour  the  '  History 
of  tlie  French  Kevolution  '  was  finished.  The  last  sen- 
tence was  written  o^\  the  I2th  of  January,  1837,  on  a 
damp  evening,  just  as  light  was  failing.*  Carlyle  gave 
the  MS.  to  his  wife  to  read,  and  went  out  to  walk.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  house  he  said  to  her :  '  I  know  not 
w^liether  this  book  is  worth  anything,  nor  what  the  world 
will  do  with  it,  or  misdo,  or  entirely  forbear  to  do,  as  is 
likeliest ;  but  tliis  I  could  tell  the  world :  You  have  not 
had  for  a  hundred  years  any  book  that  comes  more  direct 
and  flamingly  from  the  heart  of  a  living  man.  Do  what 
you  like  with  it,  you — .'  Five  days  later  he  announced 
the  event  to  Sterling,  who  was  spending  the  winter  at 
Bordeaux. 

To  John  Stalling, 

Chelsea :  January  17, 1837. 
Five  days  ago  I  finished  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  was 
ready  both  to  weep  and  pray,  but  did  not  do  either,  at  least  not 

'  So  Carlyle  said  later ;  bnt  in  the  letter  to  Sterling  he  says  ten  o'clock  at 
night.    Perhaps  he  added  a  word  or  two. 
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TuSblj  or  audibly.  The  bookseller  has  it,  and  the  printer  has  it ; 
I  expect  the  first  sheet  to-morrow.  In  not  many  more  weeks  I 
on  hope  to  wash  my  hands  of  it  for  ever  and  a  day.  It  is  a  thing 
disgosting  to  me  by  the  faults  of  it :  the  merits  of  which — for  it 
is  not  without  merit — will  not  be  seen  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a 
wild  itTage  book,  itself  a  kind  of  French  Bevolation,  which  per- 
bipB,  if  Providence  have  so  ordered,  the  world  had  better  not 
Moept  when  offered  it  With  all  my  heart.  What  I  do  know  of 
it  is  Ihii  it  has  come  hot  oat  of  my  own  soul,  bom  in  blackness, 
vliffhrind,  and  sorrow ;  that  no  man  for  a  long  while  has  stood, 
speddng  so  completely  alone,  under  the  eternal  azure  in  the  char- 
acter oi  man  only,  or  is  likely  for  a  long  while  so  to  stand  :  finally, 
tltti  it  has  gone  as  near  to  choking  the  life  out  of  me  as  any  task 
I  should  like  to  undertake  for  some  years  to  come,  which  also  is 
aninuneofle  comfort,  indeed  the  gp-eatest  of  alL 

The  BCason^s  ways  are 
A  type  of  ezistenoe, 
And  his  persiatence 
la  as  the  days  are 

Of  men  in  this  world. 

« 

The  future  hides  in  it 
Gladness  and  sorrow ; 
Wa  press  still  thorough, 
Naught  that  abides  in  it 
Daunting  u»,  onward. 

And  solemn  before  us 
Veiled  the  dark  Portal, 
Goal  of  all  Mortals ; 
Stars  silent  rest  o'er  us, 
Graves  under  us  silent. 

While  earnest  thou  gazest 
Comes  boding  of  terror, 
Oomes  phantasm  and  error, 
Perplexes  the  bravest 
With  doubt  and  misgiving. 

But  heard  are  the  voices, 
Heard  are  the  sage's. 
The  world's,  and  the  age's. 
CluMMie  well :  your  choice  is 
Brief  and  yet  endless. 


CSirj^l  li^t-in  .{owbis, 
Ban  mw  do  N|Hd  7i« 


T*  btm  to  MaMd  JOB. 

la  not  thai  a  pieoa  of  FMbaodf  t  BMin  teaaUkaftpiiOTal 
mttrchiDg  mnsie  to  the  gnat  tam  Tentoaia  fciadnd  as  lb«j  Mink 
tiirongh  the  wuto  of  timtt— ifast  Motioa  of  <taadlj  tlur  van  9- 
pointedfot.  (Men  df«  Aanw  Mid  witot  «•  OnUlp,  A).  L«t«i«ll 
sing  it  ftnd  nurch  on  ohMffsl  of  heuL  <Ws  Udyon  tolHf*." 
80  wy  the  ToioM,  do  thaf  notr 

This  poem  of  Ooetiie**  vm  on  Cufyk't  %a  tottelaat 
dayB  of  his  life.  Wbea  nrf  near  the  end  he  qaattA  A» 
last  lines  of  it  to  meiriHQ  apeekiDg  (tf  what  in%ht  its  b»- 
yond.    '  We  bid  ;oa  to  hope.* 


'DieZnkmift&oket 
Sohmcoan  ond  GIDok.' 
Ckrijla  gins  tlM  uitiiul  in  wr 
lation  from  'Put  uitl  PrcMDt.' 
*  The  litenl  tmulktion  of  the  lut  Una, 
'  Wir  lull  111  I  mini 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A.D.  1837.    MT.  42.     . 

Chttacter  of  Garlyle's  writings — ^The  'French  Beyolntion*  as  a 
work  of  art— Political  neutrality — Effect  of  the  book  on  Oar- 
Ijle's  position — Proposed  lectures — ^Public  speaking — Deliyety 
of  the  first  course — Success,  moral  and  financial — End  of  money 
difficulties — Letter  to  Sterling — ^Exhaustion — Betreat  to  Scot- 
land. 

I  HAVE  been  thns  particular  in  describing  the  conditions 
^flder  which  the  *  History  of  tlie  French  Revolution '  was 
composed,  because  this  book  gave  Carlyle  at  a  single  step 
bis  UDiqne  position  as  an  English  man  of  letters,  and  be- 
canse  it  is  in  many  i*espects  the  most  pei'fect  of  all  his 
writings.     In  his  other  works  the  sense  of  form  is  defec- 
tive.   He  throws  out  brilliant  detached  pictures,  and  large 
inasses  of  thought,  each  in  itself  inimitably  clear.     There 
is  everywhere  a  unity  of  purpose,  with  powerful  final  effects. 
Bat  events  are  not  left  to  tell  their  own  story.   He  appears 
continually  in   his  own  pei*son,  instructing,  commenting, 
informing  the  reader  at  every  step  of  his  own  opinion. 
His  method  of  composition  is  so  original  that  it  cannot  be 
Wed  by  common  rules.     The  want  of  art  is  even  useful 
for  the  purposes  which  he  has  generally  in  view ;  but  it 
interferes  with  the  simplicity  of  a  genuine  historical  nar- 
'^tive.     The  *  French  Revolution  '  is  not  open  to  this  ob- 
jection.    It  stands  alone  in  artistic  regularity  and  com- 
pleteness.    It  is  a  prose  poem  with  a  distinct  beginning,  a 
niiddle,  an  end.    It  opens  with  the  crash  of  a  corrupt  sys- 
tem, and  a  dream  of  liberty  which  was  to  bring  with  it  a 
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reign  of  peace  and  happiness  and  universal  love.  It  pur- 
sues its  way  through  tlie  faihire  of  visionary  hopes  into 
regicide  and  terror,  and  the  regeneration  of  mankind  by 
tlie  guillotine.  It  has  been  called  an  epic.  It  is  rather  an 
^schylean  drama  composed  of  facts  literally  true,  in  whicli 
the  Furies  are  seen  once  more  walking  on  this  prosaic 
earth  and  shaking  their  serpent  hair. 

The  form  is  quite  peculiar,  unlike  that  of  any  history 
ever  written  before,  or  probably  to  be  written  again.     Xo 
one  can  imitate  Carlyle  who  does  not  sincerely  feel  as  Car- 
lyle  felt,     liut  it  is  complete  in  itself.     The  story  takes 
shape  as  it  grows,  a  definite  organic  creation,  with  no  dead 
or  needless  matter  anywhere  disfiguring  or  adhering  to  it^ 
as  if  the  metal  had  been  smelted  in  a  f  uiTiace  seven  times 
heated,  till  every  particle  of  dross  had  been  burnt  awajr- 
As  in  all  living  things,  thei*e  is  the  central  idea,  the  ani- 
mating principle  round  which  the  matter  gathers  and  de- 
velopes  into  shape.     Carlyle  was  writing  what  he  believed 
would  be  his  last  word  to  his  countrvmen.   He  was  not  look- 
ing  forward  to  fame  or  fortune,  or  to  making  a  position 
for  himself  in  the  world.     lie  belonged  to  no  political 
party,  and  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  no  theory  or  in- 
terest.    For  many  years  he  had  been  studying  painfnllv 
the   mystery  of   human   life,  wholly  and   solely  that  he 
might  arnve  at  some  kind  of  truth  about  it  and  understand 
his  own  duty.     He  had  no  belief  in  tlie  virtue  of  special 
'Constitutions.'     lie   was  neither  Toiy,  nor  Whig,  nor 
lladical,  nor  Socialist,  nor  any  other '  ist.'   He  had  stripped 
himself  of  *  Formulas '  '  as  a  Nessus  shirt,'  and  flnng  them 
fiercely  away  from  him,  finding  '  Formulas'  in  these  days  to 
be  mostly  '  lies  agreed  to  be  believed.'   In  the  record  of  God's 
law,  as  he  had  been  able  to  read  it,  he  had  found  no  com- 
mendation of  'symbols of  faith,' of  church  organisation, or 
methods  of  government.   He  wrote,  as  he  said  to  Sterling, 
^  in  the  character  of  a  man '  onlv  ;  and  of  a  man  without 
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earthly  objects,  without  earthly  prospects,  who  had  been 
sternly  handled  by  fate  and  circumstances,  and  was  left  alone 
with  the  elements,  as  Pi*ometheus  on  tlie  rock  of  Caucasus. 
Straggling  thus  in  pain  and  sorrow,  he  desired  to  tell  tlie 
modern  world  that,  destitute  as  it  and  its  a£Fairs  appeared 
to  be  of  Divine  guidance,  God  or  justice  was  still  in  the 
middle  of  it,  sternly  inexorable  as  ever ;  that  modern  na- 
tions were  as  entirely  governed  by  God's  law  as  the  Israel- 
ites had  been  in  Palestine — laws  self-acting  and  inflicting 
their  own  penalties,  if  man  neglected  or  defied  them.  And 
these  laws  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  on  the 
Tables  delivered  in  thunder  on  Mount  Sinai.  You  shall 
reverence  your  Almighty  Maker.  You  shall  speak  truth. 
You  shall  do  justice  to  your  fellow-man.  If  you  set  truth 
aside  for  conventional  and  convenient  lies;  if  you  prefer 
your  own  pleasure,  your  own  will,  your  own  ambition,  to 
purity  and  manliness  and  justice,  and  submission  to  your 
Maker's  commands,  then  are  whiilwinds  still  provided  in 
flie  constitution  of  things  which  will  blow  you  to  atoms. 
Philistines,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  were  the  whips  which 
were  provided  for  the  Israelites.  Germans  and  Huns 
swept  away  the  Roman  sensualists.  Modem  society, 
though  out  of  fear  of  barbarian  conquerors,  breeds  in  its 
own  heart  the  instruments  of  its  punishment.  The  hungry 
and  injured  millions  will  rise  up  and  bring  to  justice  their 
guilty  rulers,  themselves  little  better  than  those  whom  they 
throw  down,  themselves  powerless  to  rebuild  out  of  the 
rains  any  abiding  city  ;  but  powerful  to  destroy,  powerful 
to  dash  in  pieces  the  corrupt  institutions  which  have  been 
the  shelter  and  the  instrument  of  oppression. 

And  Carlyle  bdieved  this — believed  it  singly  and  simply 
as  Isaiah  believed  it,  not  as  a  mode  of  speech  to  be  used 
in  pulpits  by  eloquent  preachers,  but  as  actual  literal  fact, 
as  a  real  account  of  the  true  living  relations  between  man 
and  his  Maker.    The  established  forms,  creeds,  liturgies, 
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articles  of  faith,  were  but  as  the  shell  ronnd  the  kernel 
The  shell  in  these  days  of  ours  had  rotted  away,  and  men 
supposed  that,  because  the  shell  was  gone,  the  entire  con- 
ception had  been  but  a  dream.  It  was  no  dream.  The 
kernel  conld  not  rot.  It  was  the  vital  force  by  which 
human  existence  in  this  planet  was  controlled,  and  wonid 
be  controlled  to  the  end. 

In  this  conviction  he  wrote  his  spectral  *  History  of  the 
French  Revolution.'  Spectral,  for  the  actors  in  it  appear 
without  their  earthly  clothes :  men  and  women  in  their 
natural  characters,  but  as  in  some  vast  phantasmagoria, 
with  the  supernatural  shining  through  tliem,  workuig  in 
fancy  their  own-wills  or  their'own  imagination ;  in  reality, 
the  mere  instruments  of  a  superior  power,  infernal  or  di- 
vine, whose  awful  presence  is  felt  while  it  is  unseen. 

To  give  form  to  his  conception,  Carlyle  possessed  all 
the  qualities  of  a  supreme  dramatic  poet,  except  command 
of  metre.  He  has  indeed  a  metre,  or  rather  a  melody,  of 
his  own.  The  style  which  troubled  others,  and  troubled 
himself  when  he  thought  about  it,  was  perhaps  the  best 
possible  to  convey  thoughts  which  wei^e  often  like  the 
spurting  of  volcanic  fire ;  but  it  was  inharmonious,  rough- 
hewn,  and  savage.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  he  had  no 
'  invention.'  But  he  refused  to  allow  that  any  real  poet 
had  ever  *  invented.'  The  poet  had  to  repi-esent  truths, 
not  lie8^  or  the  polite  fonn  of  lio^  called  fiction.  Homer, 
Dante,  believed  themselves  to  be  describing  real  persons 
and  real  things.  Carlyle  '  created '  nothing ;  but  witli  a 
real  subject  before  him  he  was  the  greatest  of  historical 
painters.  He  took  all  pains  first  to  obtain  an  authentic 
account  of  the  facts.  Then,  with  a  few  shai'p  lines,  he 
could  describe  face,  figure,  character,  action,  with  a  com- 
plete insight  never  rivalled  except  by  Tacitus,  and  with  a 
certain  sympathy,  a  perennial  flashing  of  humour,  of  which 
Tacitus  has  none.     He  produces  a  gallery  of  human  por- 
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traits  each  so  distinctly  drawn,  that  whenever  studied  it 
can  never  be  forgotten.      He  possessed  besides  another 
quality,  the  rarest  of  all,  and  the  most  precious,  an  inflex- 
9)le  love  of  tmth.     It  was  first  a  moral  principle  with  him ; 
but  he  had  also  an  intellectual  curiosity  to  know  every- 
tiling  exactly  as  it  was.    Independently  of  moral  objections 
to  lies,  Carlyle  always  held  that  the  fact,  if  you  knew  it, 
wu  more  interesting  than  the  most  picturesque  of  fictions, 
and  thus  his  historical  workmanship  is  sound  to  the  core. 
He  spared  himself  no  trouble  in  investigating ;  and  all 
\a&  effort  was  to  delineate  accurately  what  he  had  found. 
Dig  where  you  will  in  Carlyle's  writings,  yon  never  come 
to  water.     Politicians  have  complained  that  Carlyle  shows 
no  insight  into  constitutional  pnnciples,  that  he  writes  as 
if  he  were  contemptuous  of  them  or  indifferent  to  them. 
Kevolntionists  have  complained  of  his  scorn  of  Kobes- 
pien^-and  of  his  tenderness  to  Marie  Antoinette.     Cath- 
olics find  Holy  Church  spoken  of  without  sufficient  respect, 
and  Tories  find  kings  and  nobles  stripped  of  their  fine 
clothes  and  treated  as  vulgar  clay.     But  Constitutions  had 
no  place  in   Carlyle's  Decalogue.      He  did  not  find*  it 
written  there  that  one  form  of  government  is  in  itself 
better  than  another.     He  held  with  Pope : — 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 
Whatever  ia  best  administered  is  best. 

His  sympathies  were  with  purity,  justice,  truthfulness, 
manly  courage,  on  whichever  side  he  found  them.  His 
scorn  was  for  personal  cowardice,  or  cant,  or  hollow  places 
of  any  kind  in  the  character  of  men  ;  and  when  nations 
are  split  into  parties,  wisdom  or  folly,  virtue  or  vice,  is 
not  the  exclusive  property  of  one  or  the  other. 

A  book  written  from  such  a  point  of  view  had  no  *  pub- 
lic' prepared  for  it.  When  it  appeared,  partisans  on  both 
8ides  were  offended;  and  to  the  reading  multitude  who 
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wish  merely  to  bq  ainnsed  withont  the  trouble  of  thinking, 
it  had  no  attraction  till  they  learned  its  merits  from  others. 
I>ut  to  the  chosen  few^  to  tlioee  who  had  eyes  of  dieirowii 
to  see  withy  and  nianliness  enough  to  reoc^gnise  when  a  fil- 
ing man  was  speaking  to  tliem,  to  those  who  had  real  in- 
tellect^ and  could  therefore  acknowledge  intdlect  and 
welcome  it  whether  they  agreed  or  not  with  the  writer's 
opinions,  the  high  quality  of  the  ^French  Bevolation' 
became  apparent  instantly,  and  Carlyle  was  at  once  looked 
up  to,  by  some  who  tliemselves  were  looked  up  to  by  the 
world,  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  gifts ;  perhaps  as  the 
highest  among  them  alL  Dickens  carried  a  copy  of  it 
with  him  whei*ever  he  went.  Sonthey'read  it  six  times 
over.  Thackeray  reviewed  it  entlinsiastically.  Even  Jef- 
frey generously  admitted  that  Carlyle  had  succeeded  upon 
liaes  on  which  he  had  himself  foretold  inevitable  failure. 
The  orthoilox  political  philosophers,  Macanlay,  Qallam, 
Bi*ongham,  though  they  perceived  that  .Carlyle's  views 
Mere  the  condemnation  of  tlieir  own,  thongh  they  felt  in- 
stinctively that  he  was  tlieir  most  dangei*ons  enemy,  yet 
could  not  any  longer  despise  him.  They  with  the  rest 
were  obligeil  to  admit  that  there  had  arisen  a  new  star,  of 
baleful  jKM'haps  and  ominous  aspect,  but  a  star  of  the  lirst 
magnitude  in  English  literature. 

But  six  months  had  still  to  pass  before  the  book  coidd 
be  pnblisheii,  and  I  am  anticipating.  Carlyle  had  been  so 
long  inureil  to  disap}x>intment«  that  he  expected  nothing 
from  the  world  but  continued  indifference.  His  only 
anxiety  was  to  l>e  done  with  the  thing,  and  it  had  still  to 
bo  printeil  and  c*)rrei^teil.  The  economical  crisis  had  been 
pi>stponeii.  Life  could  be  protracted  at  Cheyne  Row  for 
another  six  montlis  on  the  priK^*eeds  of  "^  Mirabeau '  aiid 
the  *  I>iauiond  Xet-klace/  and  he  wrote  in  fair  spirits  to 
his  motlicr,  enclos>iug  a  printed  page  from  a  proof  sheet. 
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To  Margaret  Carlyle^  Scotshrig. 

GhelMa :  Jan.  28, 18S7. 
The  book  is  actually  done ;  all  written  to  the  last  line  ;  and  now, 
after  nmoh  higgling  and  maffling,  the  printers  have  got  fairly  afloat, 
lod  we  are  to  go  on  with  the  wind  and  the  sea.  There  is  still  a 
good  deal  of  constant  business  for  me  in  correcting  the  press — as 
modi  as  I  can  do,  we  will  hope,  for  they  are  to  print  with  all  the 
npidity  they  are  capable  of ;  and  I  make  a  good  many  improve- 
ments as  we  go  on,  especially  in  the  first  volnme.  It  will  be  six 
weeks  yet,  and  then  the  book  will  be  about  ready.  Take  this 
Bctap  of  print  meanwhile  as  a  good  omen,  like  the  leaf  that  Noah*s 
dore  brought  in  the  bill  of  it.  I  have  had  a  very  sore  wrestle  for 
two  years  and  a  half,  but  it  is  over,  you  see,  and  the  thing  is  there. 
I  finished  on  Friday  gone  a  week,  really  with  a  feeling  of  thankful- 
0618,  of  waeness  and  great  gladness.  I  could  have  grat,  but  did 
&ot  Jane  treated  me  to  a  bread-pudding  next  day,  which  bread- 
padding  I  consumed  with  an  appetite  got  by  walking  far  and  wide, 
I  dare  say  about  twenty  miles  over  this  '  large  and  populous  city.' 
Mj  health  is  really  better  than  anybody  could  expect.  The  foun- 
dations of  this  lean  frame  of  mine  must  be  as  tough  as  wire.  If  I 
vere  rested  a  little,  I  shall  forget  the  whole  thing,  and  have  a  de- 
gree of  freedom  and  a  lightness  of  heart  unknown  to  me  for  a  long 
while. 

As  to  the  reception  the  book  is  like  to  meet  with,  I  judge  that 
there  will  be  ten  enemies  of  it  for  one  friend ;  but  also  that  it  will 
find  friends  by-and-by ;  in  fine,  that,  as  brave  old  Johnson  said, 
'useful  diligence  will  at  last  prevail.*    It  is  not  altogether  a  bad 
hock.    For  one  thing  I  consider  it  to  be  the  sincerest  book  this 
'  nation  has  got  offered  to  it  for  a  good  few  years,  or  is  like  to  get 
iar  a  good  few.    And  so  I  say  to  them :  *  Good  Christian  people, 
there  it  is.     Shriek  over  it,  since  ye  will  not  shout  over  it.    Tram- 
pie  it  and  kick  it,  and  use  it  all  ways  ye  judge  best.    If  ye  can  kill 
it  and  extinguish  it,  then  in  God's  name  do.     If  ye  cannot,  why 
then  ye  will  not.    My  share  in  it  is  done.'    That  is  the  thing  I 
propose  to  say  within  my  own  mind.     One  infallible  truth,  pre- 
daoB  for  us  aU,  is  that  I  am  8?ioi  of  it,  and  you  are  shot  of  it. 

Printing  a  book  is  like  varnishing  a  picture.     Faults 
and  merits  both  become  more  conspicuous.     Cariyle,  who 
was  hard  to  please  with  his  own  work,  and  had  called  it 
Vol.  m.— 6 
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wortli  nothing  while  in  progress,  foond  it  in  the  proofs 
better  than  he  expected. 

It  is  a  book  (he  said  of  it  again)  that  makes  no  complaint  about 
itself,  but  steps  oat  in  a  quite  peaceable  manner,  hoping  nothing, 
fearing  nothing.  Indeed  I  never  knew,  till  looking  at  it  this 
second  time,  what  a  burly  torque  of  a  thing  it  was :  a  perfect  oak 
clog,  which  all  the  hammers  in  the  world  will  make  no  impression 
on.  Of  human  things  it  is  perhaps  likest  a  kind  of  civilised  An- 
drew Bishop,  the  old  crier  of  ballads ;  the  same  invincible  breadth 
of  body,  a  shaggy  smile  on  its  face,  and  a  depth  of  voice  equal  to 
that  of  Andrew.  Many  a  man  will  find  it  a  hard  nut  to  crack ;  but 
it  is  they  that  will  have  to  crack  it,  not  I  any  more. 

He  made  no  fonl  copy  of  this  or  of  anything  that  he 
wrote  in  these  early  days.  The  sentences  completed  them- 
selves in  his  head  before  he  thi-ew  them  upon  paper,  and 
only  verbal  alterations  were  afterwards  necessary ;  but  he 
omitted  many  things  in  his  proof  sheets,  redivided  his 
books  and  chapters,  and  sharpened  the  lights  and  shadows. 

To  John  Carlyle^  Rome. 

Chebaa :  Feb.  17, 1887. 
We  are  got  near  the  hot  work  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  I 
call  each  chapter  that  was,  a  book,  and  have  subdivided  all  these 
into  chapters.  The  longest  list  of  chapters  as  yet  is  ten,  the  short- 
est/ot<r.  Each  chapter  has  a  brief  (briefest)  title,  generally  with 
something  of  the  epigrammatic  character  in  it.  Each  book,  too, 
has  a  title,  and  each  volume.  The  list  of  these  will  be  the  table 
of  contents,  without  other  index  or  appendage.  The  notes  aie 
merely  references.  I  do  not  add  anytiiing  beyond  the  text.  On 
the  other  hand  I  am  really  conscientious  in  cutting  out.  You  will 
be  delighted  to  miss  not  a  few  of  your  old  friends.  I  have  divided 
many  a  paragraph,  many  a  sentence ;  and  so  with  chaptering  too; 
have  let  in  a  great  deal  of  daylight  (of  blank,  at  least)  into  it ;  and 
on  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  incredibly  improved.  I  find  on  a 
general  view  that  the  book  is  one  of  the  savagest  written  for  several 
centuries.  It  is  a  book  written  by  a  mild  many  a  man  disunited 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  world  he  lives  in,  looking  king  and  beg- 
gar in  the  face  with  an  indi£ference  of  brotherhood  and  an  indif- 
ference of  contempt    That  is  really  very  extraordinary  in  a  respect- 
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able  conntry.    The  critio  of  a  respectable  nature  cannot  bnt  be 

loud,  faUs  er  nicht  schweigt  (unless  lie  says  nothing),  which  really  I 

shall  be  well  content  that  he  do.     Bnt  I  think  he  will  not.     In 

that  case  I  will  grant  him  free  scope.    There  is  no  word  in  his 

l)elly  harder  than  the  words  it  ntters,  by  implication  or  directly, 

tbout  him  and  his    ...     A  wild  man — ^pray  God  it  be  a  man, 

tnd  then  bnff  away,  smite  and  spare  not.    The  thing  yon  can  kill, 

laay  always^  deserves  not  to  live.     On  the  whole  I  think  it  is  not 

Kmght^  and  have  it  there  as  a  thing  done  by  me.    The  critics  are 

vekome  to  lay  on.    There  is  a  kind  of  Orson  life  in  it  which  they 

liUnotkilL 

Meantime  the  economic  problem,  thoiigli  postponed, 
was  Btill  nnsolved.  The  book  was  finished,  but  no  money 
oould  be  expected  from  it,  at  least  for  a  considerable 
time;  and,  unless  something  could  be  done,  it  was  likely 
that  London,  and  perhaps  England,  would  lose  Carlyle 
just  at  the  moment  when  they  were  learning  the  nature  of 
the  man  to  whom  they  were  refusing  ordinary  mainte- 
nance. His  circumstances  were  no  secret.  His  friends 
were  doubtless  aware  that  he  had  been  invited  to  lecture 
m  America.  A  large  number  of  persons,  more  or  less 
influential,  knew  vaguely  that  he  was  a  remarkable  man, 
and  some  of  them  cast  about  for  means  to  prevent  such  a 
scandal.  One  of  the  niost  anxious  and  active,  be  it 
recorded  to  her  honour,  was  Harriet  Martineau.  This 
lady  had  introduced  herself  into  Cheyne  Row  in  the  pre- 
ceding November,  as  Carlyle  had  informed  his  mother. 

Two  or  three  days  ago  (he  wrote)  there  came  to  call  on  us  a 
Ififls  Martineau,  whom  yon  have  perhaps  often  heard  of  in  the 
'Examiner."  A  hideous  portrait  was  given  of  her  in  'Eraser' 
one  month.  She  is  a  notable  literary  woman  of  her  day,  has  been 
tisvelling  in  America  these  two  years,  and  is  now  come  home  to 
write  a  book  about  it.  She  pleased  ns  far  beyond  expectation. 
She  is  veiy  intelligent-looking,  really  of  pleasant  countenance, 
was  full  of  talk,  though  unhappily  deaf  almost  as  a  post,  so  that 

1  The  *  Examiner '  was  sent  rq^olarly  to  Carlyle,  and  by  him  forwarded  to 
Scotshrig. 
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yon  have  to  speak  to  her  through  an  ear-trumpet.  She  must  b^ 
some  five-and-tliirty.  As  she  professes  very  *  favourable  senti-- 
ments '  towards  this  side  of  the  street,  I  mean  to  cultivate  th9 
acquaintance  a  little. 

To  Miss  Martineaiiy  to  Miss  Wilson,  another  accom- 
plished lady  friend,  and  to  several  more,  it  ocenrred  that  i£ 
Carlyle  could  be  wanted  to  lecture  in  Boston,  he  might 
equally  well  lecture  in  London.  If  he  could  speak  as  well 
in  public  as  he  could  talk  in  private,  he  could  not  fail  of 
success ;  and  money,  a  little,  but  enough,  might  be  realised 
in  this  way.  The  Royal  Institution  was  first  thought  of, 
but  the  pay  at  the  Koyal  Institution  was  small,  and  the 
list,  besides,  was  full  for  the  year.  The  bold  ladies  turned 
their  disappointment  to  better  advantage.  Carlyle  gave  a 
grumbling  consent.  They  canvassed  their  acquaintance. 
They  found  two  hundred  persons  ready  each  to  subscribe 
a  guinea  to  hear  a  course  of  lectures  from  him  in  a  ix>om 
engaged  for  himself  only.  The  '  French  Bevolution '  was 
not  to  appear  till  the  summer.  That  so  many  lords  and 
ladies  and  other  notabilities  should  have  given  their 
names  for  such  a  purpose  implies  that  Carlyle^s  earlier 
writings  had  already  made  an  impression.  London  society 
loves  novelties,  but  it  expects  tliat  the  novelties  shall  be 
entertaining,  and  does  not  go  into  a  thing  of  this  kind  en- 
tirely on  hazard.  Cai'lyle  was  spared  all  trouble.  All 
tliat  he  had  to  do  was  to  prepare  something  to  say ;  and 
Willis's  Rooms  were  engaged  for  him,  the  lectures  to  be- 
gin on  May  1.  He  shuddered,  for  he  hated  display,  but 
he  felt  that  he  must  not  reject  an  opening  so  opportunely 
made  for  him.  He  had  no  leisure  for  any  special  study, 
but  he  was  full  of  knowledge  of  a  thousand  kinds.  He 
chose  the  subject  which  came  most  conveniently  for  him, 
since  he  had  worked  so  hard  upon  it  at  Craigenputtock — 
German  literature.  There  were  to  be  six  lectures  in  all. 
A  prospectus  was  drawn  up  and  printed,  intimating  that 
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on  such  and  such  days  Thomas  Carlyle  would   deliver 
addresses — 

L  On  the  Teutonic  People,  the  German  Language, 
Ulfilas,  the  Northern  Immigration,  and  the  Niebelungen 
Lied. 

2.  On  the  Minnesinger,  Tauler,  Beineke  Fuchs,  the 
Legend  of  Faust,  the  Reformation,  Luther,  Ulrich  von 
Batten. 

3.  On  the  Master  Singers,  Hans  Sachs,  Jacob  Boh  me. 
Decay  of  German  Literature,  Anton  Ulrich  Duke  of 
Bninswick,  Opitz,  Leibnitz. 

i  On  the  Resuscitation  of  German  Literature,  Lessing, 
Bopstock,  Gellert,  Lavater,  Efflorescence  of  German  Litera- 
ture, Werther,  Goetz. 

5,  On  the  Characteristics  of  New-German  Literature, 
Growth  and  Decay  of  Opinion,  Faust,  Philosophy,  Kant, 
Fichte,  Schelling,  Art  and  Belief,  Goethe. 

6.  On  the  Drama,  Schiller :  Pseudo-Drama,  Klinger, 
Kotzebue,  Werner:  Romance,  Tieck,  Novalis,  Pseudo- 
Bomance,  Hoffmann :  Poetry  and  German  Literature,  Her- 
der, Wieland,  the  Schlegels,  Jean  Paul :  Results,  Anticipa- 
tions. 

A  copious  bill  of  fare  !  A  more  experienced  hand  would 
have  spread  the  subjects  of  any  one  of  these  lectures  into 
the  necessary  six,  watering  them  duly  to  the  palate  of 
fashionable  audiences.  But  Carlyle,  if  he  undertook  any- 
thing, chose  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  he  could  think  of  with- 
out shame.  He  was  sulky  and  even  alarmed,  for  he  did 
not  intend  to  read.  He  had  undertaken  to  epeak^  and 
<peak  he  would,  or  else  fail  altogether. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

Chelsea:  March 21. 
The  grand  news  of  all.    I  am  to  leoture  on  Gbrman  literature  in 
Haj  next     Ach  QoU  !    It  makes  my  heart  tremble  when  I  think 
of  it ;  but  it  is  to  be  done.     The  Boyal  Institution  having  failed, 
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the  Wilsons  (it  was  Miss  Wilson,  mminly)  determined  thai  ir9 
would  get  an  audience  of  our  own,  and  a  Willis's  Booms  of  onr* 
own.    So  they  have  tiokets  printed,  and  a  book  open  at  Saunders 
and  Ottlej's ;  and  the  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne  and  honourable 
women  have  tl^eir  names  down,  and  prospectuses  circulate ;  and  on. 
the  whole,  on  Monday,  May  1,  from  3  to  4  o'clock,  and  five  leotnies 
after  that,  two  each  week,  I  am  to  commence  and  speak.    HeaTen 
knows  what  I  shall  say.    There  will  not,  with  those  dilatory  print- 
ers, be  a  single  moment  devotable  rightly  to  preparation.    I  feel 
as  if  I  were  to  be  flung  overboard  and  bid  swim  or  drown.    On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  best.     I  have  long  wished  to  try  that  ihingy 
and  now  it  is  to  be  tried.    Nay,  I  am  sure  farther  I  can  succeed  in. 
it  with  a  fair  chance.     Courage !     Swim  or  drown.     .     .     .     This 
year  we  are  in  will  probably  settle  something  as  to  me.     I  seem  as 
if  I  were  going  to  make  what  a  servant  of  ours  called  '  an  es^p/bficrv 
in  the  Kent  Boad,  ma*am.'    I  am  driven  not  to  care  two  straws 
whether  or  not.     Fortune  has  had  me  aux  aboxs  tor  a  good  while, 
and  I  have  looked  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  her.     The  longer  I  live, 
fame  seems  to  me  a  more  wretched  '  JTmm^a,'  really  and  truly  a 
thing  to  be  shied  of  if  it  came.    I  think  of  Bousseau's  case  some- 
times, and  pray  God  I  might  be  enabled  to  break  whinstone  rather, 
or  cut  peats,  and  maintain  an  unfevered  heart.     Qod  keep  us  all, 
I  pray  again,  from  the  madness  of  popularity.    I  never  knew  one 
whom  it  did  not  injure.    I  have  known  stroDg  men  whom  it  killed. 

The  mother,  of  course,  bad  to  be  informed. 

I  am  to  lecture  (he  wrote  to  her) ,  actually  and  bodily  to  make  my 
appearance.  They  are  gathering  an  audience  of  Marchionesse'>, 
Ambassadors,  ah  me !  and  what  not :  all  going  like  a  house  on  fire. 
The  comfort  is  that  I  know  something  about  the  subject,  and  have 
a  tongue  in  my  head ;  one  way  or  another  doubtless  I  shall  come 
through. 

There  was  additional  ranxiety.  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  the  cold 
spring  weather  bad  caught  an  influenza,  and  was  seriondy 
ill  again. 

She  has  lain  there  six  days  (the  same  letter  continued)  in  great 
distress,  with  very  little,  sometimes  with  no  sleep,  coughing  con- 
siderably. My  poor  Goody !  We  have  a  doctor,  a  skilful  sort  of 
man,  I  think,  the  Sterlings*  doctor.     He  looks  grave  about  it,  says 
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tiat  g|  present  there  is  no  alarm,  but  that  we  mtiBt  take  care.  You 
can  fuicj  me  sitting  up  to  the  neck  in  books  and  papers,  and  hear- 
ing the  sore  oongh  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  I  have  sent  for 
Mr.  Welsh,  or  rather  I  have  told  her  to  be  getting  ready.  She 
liU  probably  come  very  soon.  It  is  a  great  blessing  that  my  own 
betlth  holds  out  so  well. 

The  alarm  about  Mrs.  Carlyle  passed  off ;  a  change  of 
weather  carried  away  the  influenza ;  Mrs.  Welsh  came  up, 
and  was  most  welcome,  though  the  occasion  of  the  sum- 
mong  was  gone.     All  thoughts  in  Cheyne  Row  were  now 
directed  to  the  lectures.     Carlyle  had   never  spoken  in 
pnblie,  save  a  few  woi^ds  once  at  a  dinner  at  Dumfries. 
With  all  his  self-assertion  he  was  naturally  a  shy  man, 
and  only  those  who  ai-e  either  perfectly  un-selfconscious 
or  perfectly  impudent  can  look  without  alarm  to  a  first  ap- 
pearance on  a  platform.     As  the  appointed  day  approached 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  among  his  friends.     Men 
of  high  sincerity  seldom  speak  well.     It  is  an  art  to  which 
ftey  do  not  incline,  being  careful  about  truth,  and  know- 
ing how  difflcult  it  is  to  adhere  to  truth  in  rapid  and  ex- 
cited delivery.     With  skill  and  training  even  a  sincere 
man  can  speak  tolerably  without  telling  many  lies ;  but  he 
is  weighted   heavily   against  competitors   who   care  for 
nothing  but  effect.     Carlyle,  quoting  Goethe,  compared 
speech-making  to   swimming.     It   is  more  like   skating. 
When  a  man  stands  on  skates  upon  ice  for  the  first  time, 
hia  feet  seem  to  have  no  hold  under  him  ;  he  feels  that  if 
he  stirs  he  will  fall ;  he  does  fall ;  the  spectators  laugh  ; 
he  is  ashamed  and  angry  at  himself ;  he  plunges  off  some- 
how, and  finds  soon  that  if  he  is  not  afraid  he  can  at  least 
go  forward.     This  much  the  sincere  man  arrives  at  on  the 
platform  without  exti*aordinary  difficulty ;  and  if  he  has 
any  truth  to  utter  he  can  contrive  to  utter  it,  so  that  wise 
hearers  will  understand  him.     The  curving  and  winding, 
the  graceful  sweeps  this  way  and  that  way  in  endless  con- 
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volutions,  he  leaves  to  the  oratorical  expert,  with  whom 
he  has  no  desire  to  pnt  himself  in  competition. 

I  lie  quiet  (Carljle  'wrote  to  his  mother  three  days  befotre  ih» 
exhibition),  and  have  the  greatest  appetite  in  the  world  to  do 
nothing  at  all.  On  Monday  at  three  o'clock  comes  my  first  lect- 
ure, but  I  mean  to  take  it  as  coolly  as  possible.  It  is  neither 
death  nor  men's  lives,  whether  I  speak  well  or  speak  ill  or  do 
nothing  but  gasp.  One  of  my  friends  was  enquiring  about  it 
lately.  I  told  him  some  days  ago  I  could  speak  abundantly  and 
cared  nothing  about  it.  At  other  times  I  felt  as  if,  when  the  Monday 
came,  the  natural  speech  for  me  would  be  this:  'Good  Chris- 
tians, it  has  become  entirely  impossible  for  me  to  talk  to  you. 
about  Oerman  or  any  literature  or  terrestrial  thing;  one  request 
only  I  have  to  make,  that  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  cover  ma 
under  a  tub  for  the  next  six  weeks  and  to  go  your  ways  with  all 
my  blessing.'  This  were  a  result  well  worth  remarking;  but  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  this.  On  the  whole,  dear  mother,  fear  nothing. 
One  great  blessing  is  that  in  three  weeks  it  must  be  done  one  way 
or  another.    It  will  be  over  then,  and  all  well. 

* 

Nobody  could  feel  assured  that  something  strange  might 
not  happen.  One  acquaintance  was  afraid  he  would  spoil 
all  by  beginning  with  *  Gentlemen  and  ladies,'  putting  the 
ladies  last.  It  was  more  likely,  his  wife  said,  that  he 
would  begin  with  '  Men  and  women,'  or  with  *  Fool  creat- 
ures come  hither  for  diversion.' 

In  point  of  fact,  Carlyle  acted  like  himself — not  like 
other  people,  for  that  he  could  not  do.  He  had  the  usual 
difficulties.  Even  when  he  was  at  ease,  his  speech,  if  h( 
was  in  earnest,  was  not  smooth  and  flowing,  but  turbid 
like  a  river  in  a  flood.  In  the  lecture-room  he  had  the 
invariable  pi-elirninary  fear  of  breaking  down.  He  had  to 
pause  often  before  words  would  come,  for  he  was  scrupu- 
lous to  say  nothing  which  he  did  not  mean.  When  he 
became  excited,  he  spoke  with  a  broad  Annandale  accent 
and  with  the  abrupt  manners  which  he  had  learnt  in  his 
father's  house.  But  the  end  of  it  was  that  the  lectures 
Were  excellent  in  themselves  and  delivered  with  8ti*ange 
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impressiveness.  Though  nnpoIiBhed,  he  was  a  gentleman 
in  every  fibre  of  him,  never  to  be  mistaken  for  anything 
else;  and  the  final  effect  was  the  same  as  that  which  was 
produced  by  his  writings,  that  here  was  a  new  man  with 
something  singular  to  say  which  well  deserved  attention. 
Of  the  first  lecture  Carlyle  writes  : — 

There  was  plenty  of  incondite  stnff,  and  a  fnrions  determination 
on  the  poor  lectnrer*s  pcui;  not  to  break  down.  I  pitied  myself,  so 
igitafted,  terrified,  driven  desperate  and  fnrions ;  but  I  found  I 
bad  no  remedy,  necessity  compelling. 

When  all  was  over,  he  sent  a  full  account  to  his  brother. 

To  John  Carlyle^  Rome. 

Cheliea :  May  90, 1887. 
Ab  to  the  lectures  the  thing  went  off  not  without  effect,  and  I 
biTe  great  cause  to  be  thankful  I  am  so  handsomely  quit  of  it. 
The  audience,  composed  of*  mere  quality  and  notabilities,  was 
▼ay  humane  to  me.     They  seemed  indeed  to  be  not  a  little  as- 
((Hushed  at  the  wild  Annandale  voice  which  occasionally  grew 
hig^  and  earnest.     In  these  cases  they  sate  as  still  under  me  as 
stones.    I  had,  I  think,  two  hundred  and  odd.     The  pecuniary 
Bflt  result  is  1352.,  the  expenses  being  great;   but  the  ulterior 
mes  may  be  less  inconsiderable.     It  seems  possible  I  may  get 
into  a  kind  of  way  of  lecturing,  or  otherwise  speaking  direct  to 
oij  fellow-creatures,  and  so  get  delivered  out  of  this  awful  quag- 
mire of  difficulties  in  which  you  have  so  long  seen  me  struggle 
ud  wriggle.     Heaven  be  thanked  that  it  is  done  this  time  so 
tolembly,  and  we  here  still  aUve.     I  hardly  ever  in  my  life  had 
Boch  a  moment  as  that  of  the  commencement  when  you  were 
thinking  of  me  at  Bome.     My  printers  had  only  ceased  the  day 
before.    I  was  wasted  and  fretted  to  a  thread.     My  tongue,  let 
me  drink  as  I  would,  continued  dry  as  charcoal    The  people  were 
there ;  I  was  obliged  to  tumble  in  and  start.    Ach  GhU  !    But  it 
was  got  through,  and  so  here  we  are.   Our  mother  was  black-baised^ 
though  I  had  written  to  her  to  be  only  white-haised.     But  she  read 
the  notice  in  the  *  Times,'  and  *  wept,*  she  tells  me,  and  again  read 
it    Jane  went  to  the  last  four  lectures  and  did  not  faint. 

And  now  I  am  delving  in  the  garden  to  compose  myself,  and 
meaning  to  have  things  leisurely  settled  up  here,  and  then  start 
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XDrfieDttud.   I  ■honldMUiAipipOMaf  yOBTMbAHsaf  oiSfl^hiy 
all  in  ft  bodj.    Indead  I  bftn  triad  it  «f«7  v^Ti  bat  tt  wfitaot  dn. 

Qniet  otMemtion  foniM  on  ms  th0  oooaliinaa  Uiit  J««  aod  kw 
mother  caanoi  lire  togatbor.  Vai;  nd  md  adaBMhlt^  joa  vfll 
ML7.  Truly,  but  so  it  is ;  vdA  I  am  tetbv  bgond  to  a^  tfaiA  tha 
oU«f  blame  doM  Tsrilyiiot  Ii«  at  onr  ndg  ol  Am  hooaa.  Va^, 
wbo  would  be  in  haata  to  \kj  wbj  blama  aojiAanf  BnI  poor 
HtB.  W«lsh,  vitblitnaUrthabaatintenttan^iaapaneKyottaw- 
not  lire  with  peaceably  on  any  othv  tmna  I  ooold  amr  iSmamt 
than  tbooe  of  diiimgaTdmg  altogether  tho  wliim%  amoliaa^  a»- 
pricee,  and  oonelnaiona  she  taksa  op  fllranMiIrnmHkiit  bj  tha  I 
sand  daily.  She  and  I  do  very  mil  t  " 
kaet  I  do.  But  Jane  and  aha  ot 
to  think  of  going  off  home  in  a  ihort  ti 
left  here,  and  thinks  tlMt  ahe  oonld  «tcd  do  battar  wlthoak  the 
perpetual  pouting  and  fretting  aba  is  triad  with. 

My  own  health  is  not  fundamentally  hnzL  Beat  will  ean  a& 
I  most  be  a  tonghish  kind  of  a  lath  after  aU;  tat  ir^  lila  bm 
these  three  years  has  been  sore  and  stem,  almost  frif^tfnl ;  notib- 
ing  bvt  eternity  beyond  it,  in  which  seemed  any  peeoe.  Feifaqa 
better  days  are  now  beginning.  Ood  be  thanked  we  can  atill  do 
without  such  ;  atill  and  alwaya  if  ao  it  be.  .  .  .  I  gnnr  bettac 
daily  i  I  delTe,  as  you  heard ;  I  walk  mnch,  generally  alone  thnmgfa 
the  lanea  and  parka;  I  hare  lived  much  alone  for  a  long  tima^ 
refnaing  to  go  anywhere ;  finiUng  no  pleasure  in  going  anywhva 
or  speaking  with  anyone. 

Mrs.  Carljle  was  allowed  to  read  thia  letter  with  the 
remarks  on  her  mother,  for  she  adds  a  P.S. 

I  do  not  find  that  mr  husband  has  given  yon  any  adeqoate  notioii 
'  of  the  sncceaa  of  hia  lectures  ;  bnt  yon  will  make  la^e  allowaaea 
for  the  known  modesty  of  the  man.  Nothing  that  ho  has  tntx 
tried  seems  to  me  to  hare  carried  anoh  conriotion  to  the  pnUie 
heart  that  he  is  a  real  man  of  geniaa,  and  worth  being  kept  alive 
at  a  moderate  rate.  Lecturing  were  sorely  an  earner  piiifiMsiiiai 
than  authorship.  We  shall  see.  Mr  cough  is  quite  gome^  and 
there  is  no  conanrnption  about  me  at  present.  I  ezpeot  to  giev 
strong,  now  that  he  has  nothing  more  to  worry  him. 

Mise  Wilson  and  Mias  Martineau  had  done  veil  for 
Carljle  with  their  lecture  adventure.     Thej  had  brtnig^t 
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him  directly  under  the  public  eje  at  an  important  moment 
of  his  life ;  but  far  more  than  that,  they  had  solved  the 
problem  whether  it  was  possible  for  him  to  continue  in 
London  and  follow  his  trade.  135/.,  to  the  modest  house- 
hold in  Cheyne  Row,  was  not  only,  as  Carlyle'  called  it, 
*  financial  safety '  for  a  year  to  come,  but  it  was  wealth 
and  luxury.  Another  course  had  been  promised  for  the 
season  following,  the  profits  of  which  could  hardly  be  less, 
and  with  a  safe  income  of  150i.  a  year  the  thrifty  pair 
would  feel  superior  to  fortune.  At  all  events  the  heavy 
veil  on  the  future  had  now  lifted.  There  would  be  no 
more  talk  of  the  American  backwoods,  or  of  a  walk  over 
Europe  like  Teufelsdiwkh.  No  *  roup '  need  be  feared  in 
Cheyne  Row,  or  even  such  pinch  of  penury  as  had  been 
already  experienced  there.  Life  and  labor  were  now  made 
possible  on  honest  terms,  and  literary  recognition,  if  it 
was  to  come  at  all,  could  be  waited  for  without  starvation. 
It  was  as  if  some  cursed  enchanter's  spell  had  been  broken. 
How  the  fetters  had  galled,  Carlyle  hardly  knew  till  he 
began  to  stretch  his  limbs  in  freedom.  The  *  French 
Revolution'  was  published  immediately  afterwards.  It 
was  not  *  subscribed  for '  among  the  booksellers.  Tlie 
autlior's  name  was  unknown  to  most  of  them,  and  the  rest 
had  no  belief  in  him.  The  book  itself,  style  and  matter, 
was  so  new,  so  unlike  anything  that  had  ever  been  seen 
before,  that  the  few  who  read  it  knew  not  what  to  say  or 
think.  The  reviewers  were  puzzled.  Such  a  fabric  could 
not  be  appraised  at  once  like  a  specimen  from  a  familiar 
loom.  The  sale,  at  first  was  slow,  almost  nothing;  but 
Carlyle  was  not  dissatisfied  with  the  few  opinions  which 
reached  him.  '  Some,'  he  said,  *  condemn  me,  as  is  very 
natural,  for  aflFectation ;  others  are  hearty,  even  passionate 
[as  Mill],  in  their  estimation  ;  on  the  whole,  it  strikes  me 
9^  not  unlikely  tliat  the  book  may  take  some  hold  of  the 
English  people,  and  do  them  and  itself  a  little  good.' 
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One  letter  especially  pleased  him.  '  Jeffrey,'  he  said , 
writes  to  me  full  of  good  angury,  of  praise  and  blame,  and 
how  I  shall  infallibly  be  mnch  praised  and  mneh  blamed, 
and,  on  the  whole,  carry  my  point :  really  a  kind  hearty 
letter  from  the  little  man.'  This  was  well  enongh,  but 
months  would  pass  before  anything  could  be  gathered  lika 
a  general  verdict ;  and  Carlyle,  after  the  long  strain-,  was 
sinking  into  lassitude. 

To  John  Sterling, 

Chelaea :  Jane  7, 1887. 

Beviews  and  magazines,  and  the  other  Egyptian  plagoea  of  what 
is  called  literature,  do  in  these  days  fill  me  with  a  kind  of  sacred 
horror,  equal  at  least  to  the  plague  of  frogs ;  intrusive  into  your 
very  bread-oven.     Seriously,  however,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  know 
that  you  are  writing,  pubUshing  in  this  vehicle  or  the  other.    One 
must  take  such  vehicles  as  there  are.    Lay  thy  manna  on  the  dog's- 
meat  tray,  since  there  is  no  other,  and  let  the  hawker  hawk  it 
among  his  quadrupeds.     If  by  chance  a  biped  pass  that  way,  he 
will  snatch  it  and  appropriate  it,  thou  knowest  not  how.     .     .    '. 
Verily,  this  whole  world  grows  magical  and  hyper-magical  to  me : 
death  written  on  all,  yet  everlasting  life  also  written  on  all.     How 
Homers,    and    Mahomets,    and    Bulwers,    and   snuffy    Socinian 
preachers,  and  all  people  and  things  that  sojourned  on  earth,  go 
marching,  marching,  towards  the  Inane,  till,  as  your  boys  say. 
Flop  I  they  are  not.     I  have  done  nothing  of  late  but  dig  earth 
and  brick  rubbish  in  this  little  garden  so  called,  and  walk  solitary 
in  the  lanes,  avoiding  rather  than  seeking  the  face  of  man.     Very 
spectral  I  am  every  way. 

Your  father  and  I  go  along  very  lovingly,  with  a  certain  broad- 
side of  logic  now  and  then,  each  to  show  the  other  that  he  does 
cany  gunpowder.  Smoke  over  the  masthead  on  these  occasions; 
but  it  seems  to  purify  the  air  between  us,  and  then  we  sail  along 
in  the  sweetest  manner,  gentle  as  babes  in  the  wood. 

I  met  Maurice  in  the  Strand  yesterday.  He  is  growing  broader, 
thicker,  and  gets  a  clerical  air.  I  know  not  why  I  should  not  wish 
him  clerical  as  an  English  clergyman,  yet  I  never  do.  His  vehe- 
ment earnestness  in  twisting  such  a  rope  of  sand  as  I  reckon  that 
to  be,  occasions  me  at  times  a  certain  misgiving — ^written  veiy 
legible  to  my  eyes  stands  the  doom  of  that  thing. 
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I  cannot  say  a  word  to  yon  of  the  book  or  of  the  lectures,  except 
thit  by  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  Heaven  they  are  finished. 
Mj  hearers  were  mixtif orm  dandiacal  of  both  sexes,  Dryasdnstical 
(Hallam,  &c.),  ingendons,  ingenious,  and  grew,  on  the  whole, 
more  and  more  silent.  As  to  the  book,  I  rather  avoid  hearing 
•boat  it ;  what  clash  there  may  be  about  it,  of  lamentation,  admo- 
nition.   The  style!  oh  the  style!  I 

Ton  announce  that  you  are  ra^er  quitting  philosophy  and  the- 
ologj— I  predict  that  you  will  quit  them  more  and  more.  I  give 
it  jou  as  my  decided  prognosis  that  the  two  provinces  in  ques- 
tion are  become  Theorem,  brain-web  and  shadow,  wherein  no 
ttmest  soul  can  find  solidity  for  itself.  Shadow,  I  say ;  yet  the 
dttdow  prelected  from  an  everlasting  reality  that  is  within  our- 
kItm.    Quit  the  shadow,  seek  the  reality. 

Mill  is  in  better  health,  still  not  in  good.  The  set  of  people  he 
is  in,  is  one  that  I  have  to  keep  out  of.'  No  class  of  mortals  ever 
profited  me  less.  There  is  a  vociferous  platitude  in  them,  a 
mangj  hungry  discontent ;  their  very  joy  like  that  of  a  thing 
Kntching  itself  under  disease  of  the  itch.  Mill  was  infinitely  too 
good  for  them  ;  but  he  would  have  it,  and  his  &,te  would.  I  love 
him  much  as  a  friend  frozen  in  ice  for  me.^ 

A  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Carlyle  fled  to 
Scotland  fairly  broken  dowft.     He  had  fought  and  won 
Ws  long  battle.    The  reaction  had  come,  and  his  strangely 
oiganised  nervous  system  was  shattered.     He  went  by  sea 
from  Liverpool  to  Annan.     His  brother  Alick  had  come 
to  meet  him  at  Annan  pier,  and  together  they  walked  up 
to  Ecclefechan.     The  view  from  the  road  aei-oss  the  Sol- 
way  to  the  Cumberland  mountains  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  island.     The  brother  having  some  busi- 
ness in  a  cottage,  Carlyle  was  left  alone  leaning  on  a  mile- 
stone and  looking  back  on  the  scene.     '  Tartarus  itself,'  he 
says,  *  and  the  pale  kingdoms  of  Dis,  could  not  have  been 
more  preternatural  to  me — most  stern,  gloomy,  sad,  grand 
yet  terrible,  yet  steeped  in  woe.'     The  spot  had   been 
&miliar  to  him  from  childhood.     The  impression  was  not 

>  Hie  last  two  paragraphs  are  taken  from  another  letter  to  Sterling,  and  are 
■dded  bflze  for  brenty. 
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a  momentary  emotion,  bnt  abode  with  him  for  many  years. 
Let  not  the  impatient  reader  call  it  affectation  or  exaggera- 
tion. If  he  does,  he  will  know  nodiing  of  Carlyle.  These 
spectral  visions  were  part  of  his  nature,  and  always 
haunted  him  when  his  mind  had  been  overstrained.  He 
stayed  at  Scotsbrig  two  months,  wholly  idle,  reading 
novels,  smoking  pipes  in  the  garden  with  his  mother, 
hearing  notices  of  his  book  from  a  distance,  but  not  look- 
ing for  them  or  caring  about  them.  '  The  weather,'  he 
says  in  a  letter,  'after  a  long  miserable  spring,  is  the 
beautifuUest  I  ever  saw.  The  trees  wave  peaceful  musie 
in  front  of  my  window,  which  is  shoved  up  to  the  very 
top.  Mother  is  washing  in  the  kitchen  .to  my  left.  The 
sound  of  Jamie  building  his  peat-stack  is  audible,  and  they 
are  storing  potatoes  down  below.  .  .  .  My  souPs  one 
wish  is  to  be  left  alone,  to  hear  the  rustle  of  the  trees,  the 
music  of  the  burn,  and  lie  vacant,  as  ugly  and  stupid  as  I 
like.  There  is  soothing  and  healing  for  me  in  the  green 
solitude  of  these  simple  places.  I  bless  myself  that  the 
broiling  horror  of  London  is  far  away.  A  favourable  re- 
view in  the  "  Chronicle ; "  a  favourable  review  in  the 
"London  and  Westminster,"  ifec,  ifec. — ^no  one  of  these 
have  I  yet  set  eyes  on.  I  find  it  at  bottom  hurtful  to  look 
after  the  like — one  has  a  prurient  titillability  of  that  kind 
extremely  despicable,  which  it  is  better  wholly  to  steer 
clear  of.' 
A  very  beautiful  letter  follows,  to  Sterling. 

To  John  Sterling. 

Sootsbrig :  July  28, 1887. 
There  is  no  idler,  sadder,  quieter,  more  ghostlike  man  in  the  world 
even  now  than  I.  Most  weary,  flat,  stale,  seem  to  me  all  the  elec- 
tioneerings, and  screechings,  and  jibberings,  that  the  earth* is  filled 
with,  in  these,  or  indeed  in  any  days.  Men's  very  sorrows,  and 
the  tears  one's  heart  weeps  when  the  eye  is  dry,  what  is  in. that 
either  ?  In  an  hour,  will  not  death  make  it  aU  stiU  again  ?  Never- 
theless the  old  brook — Middlebie  Bom  we  caU  it — still  leaps  into 
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its  *eaudron  *  here,  gushas  clear  as  crystal  throngh  the  chasms 
and  dingles  of  its  '  lAnn^*  singing  me  a  song  with  slight  variations 
of  score  these  seyeral  thousand  years — a  song  better  for  me  than 
Pasta'a  1  I  look  on  the  sapphire  of  St.  Bees  head  and  the  Solway 
ninor  from  the  gable  window.  I  ride  to  the  top  of  Blaweery,  and 
tte  all  round  from  Ettrick  Pen  to  Helvellyn,  from  Tyndale  and 
Korihumberland  to  Oatmsmuir  and  Ayrshire.  Voir  desi  avoir.  A 
bnvB  dd  earth  after  all,  in  which,  as  above  said,  I  am  content  to 
acqniesoe  without  quaiTel,  and,  at  lowest,  hold  my  peace.  One 
oi^t,  kte,  I  rode  through  the  village  where  I  was  bom.  The 
old  kirkyard  tree,  a  huge  old  gnarled  ash,  was  nestling  itself 
Mftlj  against  the  great  twilight  in  the  north.  A  star  or  two 
looked  out,  and  the  old  graves  were  all  there,  and  my  father  and 
mj  sister ;  and  God  was  above  us  alL' 

To  his  wife  he  wrote  regularly,  but  in  a  tone  somewhat 

constrained. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyk,   . 

Scotsbrig :  July  22, 18S7. 
Many  thanks,  my  dear  Bairn,  for  thy  two  long  lively  letters,  the 
^thfal  reflex  of  that  cockney-land  phantasmagory,  all  glittering 
and  whirling  with  changeful  sights  and  sounds,  from  opera  soir^s 
to  madhouse  cells,  in  which,  however,  this  one  satisfactory  fact 
evinces  itself,  that  mj  poor  Jeannie  is  tolerably  well  in  it,  and 
aijojB  herself  a  little  there.    Suave  mari  magno,     I,  sitting  here 
on  the  safe  brink,  have  not  had  two  gladder  hours  than  thy  two 
franks  gave  me.    It  is  a  pity,  and  perhaps  not  a  pity,  that  so  lively 
a  pen  did  not  turn  itself  to  writing  of  books.   My  coagitor,  too,  might 
become  a  distinguished  female.     Nay,  after  all,  who  knows  ?    But 
perhi^  we  are  better  as  we  are,  '  probably  just  as  well/    I  know 
not  why,  did  pure  Utilitarian  intellect  rule  us,  I  should  write  a 
letter  to-day.    A  newspaper,  and  two  strokes  to  indicate  from  the 
bottom  of  my  ditch  that  nothing  is  wrotig  with  me,  and  a  third, 
if  that  were  at  any  time  needful,  to  indicate  that  I  do  with  my 
whole  soul  wish  you  well — this  really  is  the  amount  of  all  that, 
with  quires  of  paper,  I  could  write.    I  am  doing  nothing :  wit- 
oesnng  nothing.    My  stupidity  is  great,  my  eadness,  my  tran- 
quillity.    Nothing  more  ghostl^e  diversifies  anywhere  the  green 
nuiaoe  of  July  in  this  world.     But  yet  if  to  anybody  on  earth, 
then  surely  to  thee,  its  partner  of  good  and  evil,  does  the  poor 
worn-out  soul  of  me  turn.    I  will  clatter  and  croak  with  thee  for 
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an  hour.  They  say  I  am  growing  better,  looking  better.  I  do 
believe  it  is  a  kind  of  road  towards  bettemess  that  I  am  travelling. 
This  is  the  sum  of  all  my  news.  Very  generally  the  history  of  my 
day  is  somewhat  thus :  Breakfast  shortly  after  snoh  hour  as  I 
awake  at,  any  time  from  seven  till  nine ;  shaving,  dawdling,  read- 
ing, smoking,  till  dinner  about  two  or  three ;  a  ride  on  a  little 
violent  walking  pony  of  Jamie's,  oftenest  to  the  top  of  Blaweeiy, 
where  I  have  the  benefit  of  total  solitude,  and  a  prospect  of  wide 
miles  of  sea  and  air;  then  tea,  succeeded  again  by  dawdling; 
smoking,  reading,  and  clatter,  till  porridge  come,  and  eleven 
o'clock  and  sleep.  No  man  need  do  less.  I  cannot  be^said  to 
think  of  anything.  I  merely  look  and  drowsily  muse.  "When  tide 
and  weather  serve,  I  ride  down  to  bathe.  Alick  or  Maiy  gets  ma 
up  some  victual,  I  smoke  a  pipe,  and  amble  home  again. 

Spenser's  knight,  sorely  wounded  in  Lis  fight  with  the 
dragon,  fell  back  under  the  enchanted  tree  whence 

flowed,  as  from  a  well, 
A  trickling  stream  of  balm  most  sovereign. 
Life  and  long  health  that  gracious  ointment  gave, 
And  deadly  wounds  could  heal,  and  rear  again 
The  senseless  corse  appointed  for  the  grave. 
Into  that  same  he  fell  which  did  from  death  him  save. 

What  that  tree  was  to  the  bleeding  warrior,  tlie  poor 
Annadale  farmhouse,  its  quiet  innocence,  and  the  affec- 
tionate kindred  there,  proved  then  as  always  to  Carlyle, 
for  he  too  had  been  fighting  dragons  and  been  heavily 
beaten  upon.  One  more  letter  may  1x5  given,  which  ex- 
plains the  tone  in  which  he  had  written  to  Chelsea. 

'To  John  Carlyle, 

Scotsbrig:  Aogniiia. 

Our  good  mother  keeps  very  well  here.  She  and  I  have  been 
out  once  or  twice  for  two  hours,  helping  Jamie  with  his  hay.  She 
is  <  waul  as  an  eel '  while  working.  She  cooks  our  little  meal  which 
we  eat  peaceably  together.  She  mends  clothes,  bakes  scons,  is 
very  fond  of  newspapers,  especially  Radical  ones,  and  stands  up 
for  the  rights  of  man.  She  has  toiled  on  into  near  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  '  French  Revolution,'  not  without  oooflider- 
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able  nndentanding  of  it,  ihongh  the  French  names  are  a  sad  clog. 
Sbe  will  make  it  out  pretty  completely  by-and-by. 

Jane  represents  herself  as  better  than  she  was,  bnt  far  enough 
from  welL  I  do  not  at  all  like  the  state  she  is  in,  but  I  cannot 
alter  it.  I  try  always  to  hope  it  will  alter.  She  writes  in  great 
apiritB ;  bnt  there  is  no  fond  of  real  cheerfulness.  There  is  not 
even  a  lerioos  melancholy  visible.     My  poor  Jane ! 

Oayaignac  is  angry  with  me  for  my  treatment  of  the  Sea-green 
man  <  and  tmpariialUe  generally.  I  take  no  side  in  the  matter. 
How  Yery  singular !  As  to  the  success  of  the  book  I  know  almost 
nothing,  but  suppose  it  to  be  considerably  greater  than  I  expected. 
I  understand  there  have  been  many  reviews  of  a  very  mixed  char- 
acter. I  got  one  in  the  '  Times  *  last  week.  The  writer  is  one 
Tbckerayy  a  half-monstrous  Cornish  giant,  kind  of  painter,  Gam- 
liridge  man,  and  Paris  newspaper  correspondent,  who  is  now  wilt- 
ing for  his  life  in  London.  I  have  seen  him  at  the  Boilers'  and  at 
Sterling's.  His  article  is  rather  like  him,  and  I  suppose  calculated 
to  do  the  book  good. 

'  Bobespierra. 
Vol.  III.— 7 


CHAPTER  V. 

A-D.  1837-8.    MJ^.  42-43. 

Effects  of  the  book — Change  in  Garlyle's  position — ^Thoughts  on 
the  cholera — Article  on  Sir  Walter  Scott — ^Proposals  for  a  ooU 
lection  of  miscellanies — Lord  Monteagle — ^The  great  world— 
T.  Erskine — Literature  as  a  profession — Miss  Martineaa— 
Popularity — Second  course  of  lectures — Financial  zesultft— 
Increasing  fame. 

AiTTUMN,  as  usual,  brought  back  the  migratory  London 
flocks,  and  among  them  Carlyle.  He  found  his  wife  bet- 
ter in  health,  delighted  to  have  him  again  at  her  side,  and 
in  lightened  humour  altogether.  She  knew,  though  he, 
so  little  vain  was  he,  liad  failed  as  yet  to  understand  it, 
that  he  had  returned  to  a  changed  position,  that  he  was 
no  longer  lonely  and  neglected,  but  had  taken  his  natural 
place  among  the  great  writers  of  his  day.  Popular  he 
might  not  be.  Popularity  with  the  multitude  he  had  to 
wait  for  many  a  year ;  but  he  was  acknowledged  by  all 
whose  judgment  carried  weight  with  it  to  have  become 
actually  what  Goethe  had  long  ago  foretold  that  he  would 
i)e — a  new  moral  force  in  Europe,  the  extent  of  which 
oould  not  be  foreseen,  but  must  be  great  and  might  be  im- 
measurable, lie  was  still  poor,  wretchedly  poor  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  standard.  But  the  Carlyles  did  not 
think  about  standards,  and  on  that  score  had  no  more 
anxieties.  He  had  no  work  on  hand  or  immediate  desire 
for  any.  He  was  able  to  tell  his  brother  John  that, 
^  having  nq  book  to  write  in  the  coming  year,  he  would 
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not  feel  so  fretted' and  would  fret  no  one  else:  there  would 
beaclieerfuller  houseliold  than  of  old.'  An  article  on 
Sir  Walter  Scott  had  been  promised  to  Mill,  and  a  subject 
had  to  be  thought  of  for  the  next  Spring's  lectures.  Both 
of  these  would  be  easy  tasks.  Meanwhile,  lie  discovered 
\  that  his  wife  was  right.  ^  He  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  successful  man.  The  poor  book  had  done  him 
real  service  in  truth,  had  been  abundantly  reviewed  and 
talked  about  and  belauded;  neither,  apparently,  had  it 
yet  done.'  Ue  sent  to  Scotsbrig  cheery  accounts  of  him- 
self. 'I  find  John  Sterling  here,'  he  said,  'and  many 
friends,  all  kinder  each  than  the  other  to  me.  With  talk 
and  locomotion  the  days  pass  cheerfully  till  I  rest  and  gird 
myself  together  again.  They  make  a  great  talk  about 
tlie  book,  which  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  I  looked  for.  Everybody  is  astonished  at 
ereiy  other  body's  being  pleased  witli  this  wonderful  per- 
fonnaoce.' 

7b  Margaret  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

Chelsea:  October 0, 1837. 

People  all  say,  *Howmach  better  yon  look!'    The  gnnd  im- 
tvorement  I  trace  is  that  of  being  far  cahner  than  I  was,  the  im- 
mense fnff  having  subsided  into  composure.     ...    I  have  seen 
BMWt  of  my  friends  that  are  here.    All  people  are  very  good  to  me. 
IXmbi  not»  dear  mother,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  better  now,  have 
a  Itt  better  chance.    My  book  has  been  abundantly  reviewed, 
poised,  and  discussed.    Fraser  also  tells  me  it  is  steadfastly  mak- 
ng  way.    Also  I  must  mention  a  strange  half -daft  Edinburgh  gen- 
tleman that  caUed  here  last  week  to  congratulate.    He  however 
vieDt  upon  the  old  article  '  Characteristics,'  and  iUustrified  us  at  a 
fpmi  iste ;  an  elder  of  the  Kirk,  brimful  of  religion,  a  very  queer 
nan  indeed.    At  bottom  I  fancy  you,  dear  mother,  apprehensive 
now  that  we  shall  err  in  the  other  way,  that  it  will  '  tak  hoT  o*  thee, 
Tom,^    No  fear,  no  fear  at  all !     When  one  is  turned  of  forty  and 
has  ahnoflt  twenty  years  of  stomach  disease  to  draw  upon,  there 
k  graai  ami ety  as  to  that.    A  voice  from  the  interior  of  the  liver 
com  out  too  aienUy  *  T¥hat's  ta  use  on't  ? ' 
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In  Lib  extremest  porer^  Cftrlyle  had'slv^  eotfriVBd 
his  little  praeents  to  giro  his  inotber  oomfoiti  vliiidi  die 
woald  never  hare  allowed  to  henelf .  Now,  fading  him- 
aelE  easy  and  on  the  way  to  what,  in  hia  eatiinate  of  aneh 
things,  wonld  be  richer,  he  sent  her  a  more  geaennu  of- 
fering. '  And  what  pi^ven  is  thia,  dear  notlier  I  *  he 
Baid,  enclosing  a  hank  note.  *  It  is  to  boj  yoa  a  litde  keg 
of  ale,  and  eome  warm  things  through  the  winter.  The 
money  I  gave  yon  last  yon  gave  wholly  away  again,  n  almoat . 
wholly.  It  is  a  thing  totally  abaard.  I  beg  yon  to  aeoaiit 
tliis,  and  I  ineiet  npon  it ;  and  write  me^'  whan  jKm  next 
take  ap  the  pen,  not  osdeas  ^eeeh,  bnt  an  aoooimt  of  alt 
the  warm  clothings  and  fumishingi  Jenny '  and  yon  have 
laid  in  by  my  order.'  Then,  as  always^  Oariyle'a  geoar- 
odty  was  in  an  '  inverse  ratio '  to  his  means.  Uis  expend* 
itnre  on  himself  was  to  the  last  thrifty,  even  to  parsimony, 
while  he  scarcely  seemed  to  know  what  he  gave  away  to 
otliere. 

John  Carlyle,  not  finding  safficient  occupation  in  attend- 
ing on  Lady  Clare,  was  practising  as  a  physician  at  Home 
on  hie  own  acconnt.  The  cholera  had  broken  out  tbere^ 
and  he  was  giving  his  service  gratis  among  the  poor. 
There  were  niiiversal  terror,  selfishness,  and  inhomanity; 
tlie  Pope  and  the  Monsignori  had  shown  particnlar  cow- 
ardice ;  the  inferior  priests  had  been  brave  and  devoted. 
John  had  written  about  all  this  to  Chelsea. 

Men  are  great  blockheads  (Cbilyle  answered]  and  veiy  mifrtaWift 
Tout  tetter  ia  b  tme  emblem  of  a  ootmtrj  soflering  dieadfoUj  '\sj 
Heaven's  visitation,  and  atill  more  b^  ita  own  loll;  and  fren^.  Wa 
remember  well  enoogh  how  it  was  in  Dnmfrieeahire,  yet  witb  this 
difference  in  oor  favoor,  that  village  was  not  shot  against  village, 
and  we  had  only  the  madnesaof  fear  in  an  isolated  inoiganioahiqm. 
Qod  preserve  70a,  dear  brother,  in  the  midst  of  these  perils  I  Aa 
I  nsed  to  say  to  myself  '  Are  we  not  at  all  times  near  to  dMI^ 
separated  from  na  by  a  mora  film  ? '    God  will  preoerve  ua  till  oar 
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di^  ad  their  w<Mrk  ore  done.  Therefore,  at  least,  we  will  oo!i 
life  in  bondage  to  the  vile  tyrannj  of  fear.  Expose  not  yourself 
vitlMmt  duty  to  do ;  but  witii  duty  again  one  will  dread  no  expos- 
uie.  As  for  you,  you  had  a  distinct  call  to  go  and  seek  your  daily 
breid.    Would  to  Heaven  it  were  well  over  for  you  all  I 

Another  interesting  letter  came  about  the  heroism  of 
the  poorer  clergy,  which  led  to  a  long  reply. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

GhelAO*:  Norember  7,  ItST. 
Dinger  of  death  \a  something ;  but  the  madness  of  mortals  un- 
der l)a8e  panic  storming  round  one  is  more  insupportable  than 
tnj  dinger.     We  had  reports  last  week  that  cholera  was  in  Lon- 
don too ;  but  the  news  did  not  take.     Indeed  Oockneydom  is  too 
buy  to  yield  lightly  to  panic.     Cholera,  as  I  used  to  tell  the  gab- 
bling blockheads,  holds  nothing  in  it  that  the  pitifullest  catarrh, 
tbe  &11  of  a  roof,  the  breakdown  of  a  hackney-coach  may  not  hold. 
Death !    That  is  the  utmost  the  crash  of  the  whole  solar  and  stel- 
hr  system  could  bring  on  us ;  and  to  that  we  have  been  used  for 
6,000  years  now,  or  nearly  so.     For  the  rest  we  will  honour  the 
Jesoits  and  other  poor  priests,  and  pity  the  Monsignori  and  the 
*  Holiness  of  our  Lord,'  to  whom  the  faith  of  a  common  Bussian 
Boldler  does  not  seem  to  have  been  vouchsafed  in  this  instance. 
But  it  was  so  at  Dumfries  too.    Only  one  clergyman  dared  enter 
their  horror  of  a  hospital  there,  and  he  was  an  old  Roman  Cath- 
ohe.    Walter  Dunlop  carried  it  at  length  so  far  that  he  ventured 
on  playing  through  a  window,  with  or  without  benefit.  .  .  .  For 
ttynlf  (he  goes  on  now  to  speak  of  other  things)  there  is  little  to  be 
biBgged  of,  but  yet  nothing  specially  to  be  complained  of.     I  feel 
a  great  change  in  me  accomplished  and  going  on ;  a  state  of  hu- 
flumr  in  many  points  new,  unnamed,  of  which  in  its  present  state 
it  is  above  all  unpl^tsant  and  useless  to  gpeak.     My  life  is  full  of 
■Mioeas,  streaked  with  wild  gloamings  of  a  very  strange  joy,  but 
Mntoally  sad  enough.     The  dead  seem  as  much  my  companions 
IS  the  living ;  death  as  much  present  with  me  as  life.     The  only 
Wtte  thing  I  can  do  is  to  hold  my  tongue  and  see  what  will  come 
of  ii    In  regard  to  temporals,  I  believe  if  I  had  these  two,  health 
iod  impudence,  I  might  make  great  way  here  ;  but  having  neither 
of  them,  one  sees  not  so  well  how  it  will  be ;  one  knows  not 
which  may  be  best.    Alas !  I  trace  in  myself  such  a  devilish  dispo- 
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rition  on  wkoj  Bid«,  aaah  ■Iijmm  cf  ■lU-aomiil,  dhRlri^  «■!  te>  ' 
wtiabilitf,  I  think  nun^timMit  vanb«tt«raadnlar  I«H*k^ 
BlwayH  snnk,  pinched  in  tha  ioe  of  ponaitj  and  obMorilj  till  daift 
qnietlj  leoeived  me  and  I  wera  wk  nA  If  joa  odl  tUs  liTpodMn- 
diiacal,  consider  tha  nmittonblediMnipMMjtlHtliaiia  than  ton 
facts ;  a  man  beooniing  notabla  as  a  light  or  raahli^it  ol  lua  gm- 
eration,  and  pooaMaed  of  naonroea  to  aonv  liim  Urns  or  Soar 
months  without  an  ontlook  beraiid.  I  amipnaa  I  dMU  bi»  to 
tectnre  again  in  spring,  Ood  knows  en  what.  No  liliwliig  in  fba 
world  ware  dearer  to  me  Uian  that  of  being  allowed  now  to  bold 
mj  peaee  for  a  twelTemooth.  If  I  had  wiuga  I  woald  flj  to  Italy, 
flf  to  Satnm,  aomewhilher  whan  I  eoald  ba  M  aknab  A^  ji^ 
dear  Jack,  through  all  thia  blaok  wnathnr  at  bddow  aad  inbMilito 
there  is  Terily  one  glanoe  of  impmoniHit  -nrj  gMtanl^  dim^^ 
ible,  the  de^  settled  inrinoibla  ili*iBiiiiiiatl<ai  to  ba  at  tmt.  b 
mj  saddest  moments  I  saj,  '  Wall,  tluD,  wa  dMll  go  to  ib&^  to 
death  if  thort  wilt.  But  we  will  not  nga  about  it ;  wa  will  Mt 
There  will  be  rest  then  ;  I  hope,  and  veally  almost  bolieTak  thaao 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for  me  in  this  symptom,  which  is  a 
deep  and  genoina  one.' 

Ilis  mother  ueed  not  liare  been  afraid  that  *  it  vonld 
tak'  hal'  o'  tliee,  Tom.'  In  Bpite  of  tlie  'deviluli  diaposi- 
tion,'  the  '  ab^'ssea  of  conceit,'  that  he  spoke  of,  Cariy le 
did  not  mean  to  be  spoilt  b^  becoming  notable. 

There  is  nothing  I  tun  thankfnller  for  (he  said)  than  to  (eel  ingr- 
self  prettj  well  aasared  that  neither  the  staying  ont  of  fKna,  nor 
sttU  more  the  ooming  of  it  in  any  quantity,  ean  at  this  time  do  na 
mnch  mischief.  The  liveliest  image  of  hell  (m  earth  that  X  ean 
form  to  myself  is  that  of  a  poor  bladder  tji  a  oieatnre,  blown  np 
by  popnlar  wind,  and  bonnd  to  keep  himself  blown  under  pun  of 
torment  very  severe,  and  with  torment  all  the  while,  and  the 
ciscking  to  pieces  of  all  good  that  was  in  liim.  I  hare  looked  en 
this  close  at  hand,  and  do  shndder  at  it  as  the  stemeat  doom  that 
can  befall  a  sod  of  Adam.  Xiet  me  break  stcmes  on  the  higjiway 
lather,  and  be  in  my  own  heart  at  peaoe.  It  is  this  that  I  rtiokaa 
to  be  the  great  reward  of  my  fierce  fight  of  these  lat«r  years.  X 
do  feel  peaceable,  and  with  a  peace  not  dexraudent  on  other  men 
or  ontward  things,  bat  on  myself.  God  ba  thanked  for  i^  and 
make  it  growl 
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The  Jonmal,  which  had  been  silent  for  almost  a  year, 
now  b^ns  to  speak  again. 

JoumdL 

IfoKmber  15,  1837.— Not  a  word  written  here  till  now.  Jano 
fell  rick  (to  the  extent  of  terrifying  me)  in  the  saddest  circum- 
stances eyeiy  way,  directly  after  lecture  on  German  literature,  in 
the  f)nt  week  in  May.  Horrid  misery  of  that  in  my  then  state  of 
BerTMl  Book  out  about  Ist  of  June.  Jane's  mother  here.  I  off 
to  Scotland  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  where  I  lay  like  one  buried 
aliTe  till  the  middle  of  September,  when  I  returned  liither  in  a 
kind  of  dead-alive  state,  for  which  there  was  no  name,  of  which 
there  was  no  writing.  Why  chronicle  it  ?  The  late  long  effort 
had  really  all  but  killed  me ;  not  the  writing  of  the  book,  but  the 
wri^g  of  it  amid  such  sickness,  poverty,  and  despair.  The  re- 
ceptioa  of  it,  everyone  says,  is  good,  and  so  good.  It  may  be  so ; 
hot  to  me  the  blessing  of  blessings  m  that  I  am  free  of  it. 

Did  I  not  need  humbling  ?  Have  I  not  got  it  ?  Have  I  yet  got 
enongh  of  it  ?  That  last  is  the  question.  I  have  felt  in  a  general 
^y  as  if  I  should  like  never  to  wiite  any  line  more  in  the  world, 
literature  !  Oh  Literature  !  Oh  that  Literature  hod  never  been 
devised  I  Then,  perhaps,  were  I  a  living  man,  and  not  a  half- 
deaf  enchanted  spectre-himted  nondescript. 

On  the  whole,  however,  resting  and  '  lazily  simmering '  will  no 
longer  do.  This  day  I  must  begin  writing  again — article — ^bad 
hick  to  it— on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  Mill's  Review.  I  return,  not 
hke  a  warrior  to  his  battle-field,  but  like  a  galley-slave  scourged 
hack  by  the  whip  of  necessity.  Surely  in  a  few  years  I  shall 
either  get  out  of  this  dreadful  state  by  some  alleviation,  or  else 
die  and  sink  under  it.  I  feel  in  general  that  my  only  hope  is  to 
^    Take  up  the  oar,  however,  and  tug,  since  it  must  be  so. 

•  The  Scott  article  was  written  as  it  appears  unaltered  in 
tl»e*  Miscellanies.'  Carlyle  was  not  himself  pleased  with 
^  and  found  the  task  at  one  moment  disgusting.  He  be- 
gw  it  with  indiflFerence.  Tlie  '  steam  got  up,'  and  he  fell 
wtowhat  he  called  'the  old,  sham  happy,  nervously  ex- 
ited mood  too  well  known  to  him.'  The  world  was  sat- 
^fied,  and  what  such  a  man  as  Carlyle  had  deliberately  to 
^y  about  Scott  will  always  be  read  with  interest ;  but  he 
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evidently  did  not  take  to  the  sabjeot  with  ^oidial  iijm- 
pathy.  A  man  so  atemlj  in  eameat  ooold  never  fcaqgivo 
Sir  Walter  for  sqnandering  such  qplendid  gifts  on  mmofr- 
ing  people,  and  for  creating  a  nniveraal  taste  £w  amnae- 
ment  of  that  description.  He  did  not  perhapa  improra 
his  hmnour  by  reading,  while  he  was  writing  the  p^per, 
the  strongest  imaginable  contrast  to  the  '  Wavetky  l^oy- 
els,'  Dante's  ^  Inferno.'  He  fonnd  Dante  ^  uphill  woik,' 
'but  a  great  and  enduring  thing.'  *It  is  worth  noting'  he 
says  with  a  glance  at  Scott,  'how  loth  we  are  to  read  gnat 
works;  how  much  more  willingly  we  cross  onr  legi^  hade 
to  candles,  feet  to  fire,  over  some  ^Pickwick"  or  lowe|^ 
trash  of  that  nature.  The  reason  is,  we  are  TeiyindolflDil, 
very  wearied,  and  forlorn,  and  read  Qftenest  diiefly  diafr 
we  may  forget  ourselves.  Consider  what  popularity  ta 
that  case  must  mean.' 

Signs  appeared,  nevertheless,  that  the  public  could  now 
find  something,  either  amusement  or  instruction,  or  pleas- 
ure of  some  kind,  in  Carlyle's  own  writings.  The '  Frendi 
Bevolution '  had  made  an  alteration  in  this  respect  The 
publishers  spoke  to  him  about  reprinting  '  Sartor,'  about 
an  edition  of  his  collected  articles.'  The  question  had  be- 
come one  of  terms  only,  for  the  risk  could  be  ventured. 
'Changed  times,'  as  he  half  bitterly  observed  to  his 
mother.  '  Fraser  sent  for  me  the  other  day  to  propose 
tliat  he  should  reprint  Teuf elsdrockh  and  my  review  arti* 
cles  collected  into  volumes.  The  wind  has  changed  there 
at  any  rate.  The  last  time  he  heard  of  Teufelsdrdckh  he 
shrieked  at  the  very  notion.  Seriously  it  is  good  news 
this,  an  infallible  sign  that  the  other  book  prospers — nay, 
still  better,  a  sign  that  I  shall  either  now  or  at  some  time 
get  a  little  cash  by  tliese  poor  scattered  papers.  I  have  re- 
solved that  Fraser,  for  his  old  scream^s  sake  and  for  my  own 
sake,  shall  not  have  the  printing  of  the  volumes  without 
some  very  respectable  sum  of  money  now,  and  not  screams.' 
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Steriing  had  gone  abroad  again  for  tlie  winter,  and  with 
him  the  correspondence  was  renewed.  He  was  deeply  at- 
tached to  Sterling,  and  his  letters  to  him  are  always  char- 
acteristic. They  had  dispnted,  it  seems,  abont  Goethe, 
Sterling  refusing,  as  it  seemed,  to  see  Goethe  as  Carlyle 
saw  him,  and  holding  to  the  theory  common  in  England 
about  a  great  intellect  with  a  depraved  heart,  &c. 

To  John  Sterling. 

Chelsea :  Deoember  25,  1887. 

Kothing  can  equal  my  l&ngnor,  my  silent  stagnation.  In  this 
state  I  wrote  a  long  rigmarole  on  WiJter  Scott,  a  thing  deserving 
iofltent  fire-death.  No  mortal  conld  have  less  wish  to  speak  a  syl- 
lahla  abont  Soott,  or  indeed  abont  anything  in  heaven  or  in  earth, 
than  I  then  and  now.  But  the  will  of  destiny  must  be  obeyed. 
Mj  sole  wish  is  that  I  oonld  get  to  hold  my  tong^ie  for  twelve 
moDths  to  come.  It  is  a  wish  and  almost  a  necessity,  for  which  I 
am  occasionally  devising  schemes. 

We  will  go  on  hoping — the  thing  that  I  nsed  to  call  *  desperato 
H)e.'  Nay,  on  the  whole,  I  really  do  always  believe  that  I  am 
(m  the  way  towards  peace  and  health,  both  of  body  and  mind.  I 
go  along  like  a  planet  Jnpiter  with  his  five  belts,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  five  storm-zones  full  of  tempests,  rain,  and  thunder 
lod  lightning,  Jupiter  himself  very  tranquilly  progressing  in  the 
ndddle  of  them.  There !  see  if  you  can  do  the  like.  Yon  clear 
Pboepboms  smiling  always  in  the  sun's  face,  clear-  Mercury  living 
atvajB  in  the  Son's  arms,  and  at  a  temperature,  they  say,  hotter 
tban  redbot  iron.  Such  planets,  are  they  not  extremely  peculiai* 
u^tbe  world?  ...  As  to  Goethe,  no  other  man  whatever,  as 
1  say  always,  has  yet  ascertained  what  Christianity  is  to  us,  and 
^ttt  Pt^ganity  is,  and  all  manner  of  other  anitiesy  and  been  alive  at 
all  points  in  his  own  year  of  grace  with  the  life  appropriate  to  that, 
"nda,  in  brief,  is  the  definition  I  have  always  given  of  the  man  since 
I  finrt  knew  him.  The  sight  of  such  a  man  was  to  me  a  Qt)spel  of 
^loapela,  and  did  literally,  I  believe,  save  me  from  destruction  out- 
bid and  inward.  We  are  far  parted  now,  btlt  the  memory  of  him 
>^  be  ever  blessed  to  me  as  that  of  a  deliverer  from  deatli.  But 
(m  the  whole — oh  John ! — what  a  belief  thou  hast  in  the  devil!  I 
^hre  myself  an  entire  soeptio  in  that  &ith.  Was  there,  is  there, 
or  lili  there  be  a  great  intellect  ever  heard  tell  of  without  first  a 
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trae  and  great  heart  to  begin  with?  Nerer,  if  my  cncpaiieBoa and 
faith  in  this  Clod's  world  have  taught  me  aojthiDg  at  alL  Think 
it  not,  suspect  it  not  Worse  hUu^lksm^  I  could  not  leadilj  utter. 
Nav,  look  into  your  own  heart,  and  consider  if  the  devil's  name  is 
dttrkness,  and  that  only — Eigeiuiunkel:  the  blackest  kind  of  daxk- 
ness,  and  wicked  enough  for  any  purpose. 

Fearno  seeing  man,  therefore.  Know  that  heimin  heaven,  who- 
ever else  be  not ;  that  the  arch-enemy,  as  I  aaja  i*  the  avdi-atiqNd. 
I  call  this  my  fortieth  Church  Article,  which  absotbe  into  it  and 
covers  up  in  silence  all  the  other  thirty-nine. 

Interually  at  his  own  home  tilings  were  going  brighdj 
with  Carl  vie.  It  was  the  coldest  winter  remembered  in 
England,  Murphy's  winter,  when  the  Thames  was  f  roaen 
from  Oxford  to  Beading;  bnt  his  wife  remained  well 
without  signs  of  congh,  and  from  all  sides  came  ngns  of 
goodwill  for  the  *  great  writer'  who  was  now  become 
famous.  Scotsbrig  sent  its  barrels  of  meal  and  butter. 
'Alick,'  who,  farming  having  gone  ill  with  him,  Iiad 
started  a  shop  in  Ecclefeciian,  sent  an  ofFering  of  first-rate 
tobacco.  *  Poor  Alick !'  his  brother  said,  *the  first  of  his 
shop  goods:  we  received  them  with  a  most  wistful  thank- 
fulness glad  and  wae.^  This  was  no  inoi*e  that  usual ;  but 
Peers  and  Cabinet  Ministers  began  to  show  a  wish  for  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  a  man  who  was  so  much  talked 
of,  and  a  singular  compliment  was  paid  him  which  later 
history  makes  really  remarkable.  *Some  people,'  he  said, 
*are  beginning  to  imitate  my  style  and  such  like.  The 
"French  Revolution"'  I  knew  from  the  first  to  be  savage, 
an  Orson  of  a  book ;  but  the  people  have  seen  that  it  has 
a  genuineness  in  it,  and  in  consideration  of  that  have  par- 
doned all  the  rest.  Cceur-de-Lion  in  the  "Times"  news- 
paper, whom  some  thought  me,  proves  to  be  Ben  Disraeli, 
they  say.  I  saw  three  of  his  things,  and  thought  them 
rather  good,  of  tlie  grotesque  kind.' 

Among  the  established  'gi*eat,'  the  first  who  held  oat  a 
hand  was  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Lord.Mouteagle,  afterwards 
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ChanoeUor  of  Uie  Exchequer  in  tlie  Liberal  Ministry. 
Spring  Kice  was  a  statesman  of  the  strict  official  school, 
not  given  to  Carlylean  modes  of  tli  inking;  but  he  was 
readj  to  welcome  a  man  of  genius,  however  little  he  might 
agree  witli  him.  His  eldest  son,  Stephen  Spring  Kice, 
who  died  befoi'e  his  fatlier,  being  untied  to  officiality, 
eould  admire  more  freely ;  and  one  at  least  of  his  sisters 
had  been  a  subscriber  to  the  lectures  on  German  literature. 
Accordingly  there  came  an  invitation  to  Cheyne  Row  to 
an  evening  party.  Carlyle  would  have  refuised,  but  his 
wife  insisted  tliat  he  should  go.  *  A.  brilliant-looking  thing 
it  was,'  he  said,  *all  very  polite,  Marchionesses,  &c.,'  with 
feelings  exactly  like  ours,  '  as  my  dear  mother  said  of  the 
foreign  persons  in  Wilhelm  Meister.' 

But  he  thought  that  Scotsbrig  would  bo  interested  in 
hearing  about  the  *  fine  folks '  among  whom  '  Tom '  was 
beginning  to  move ;  so  he  sent  a  particular  account  of  the 
adventure. 

To  Margaret  Carlyle^  Scotsbrig, 

Chelsea  :  February  15,  18»S. 
We  live  quite  quietly  among  a  small  circle  of  people  who  soe  us 
from  time  to  time,  yet  not  so  often  as  usual  in  the  bitter  weather. 
I  do  not  go  out  much  to  dinners  or  soirees  ;  Jane  does  not  go  out 
*^  all,  not  even  in  the  daytime,  and  accordingly  has  grown  very 
impAtient  for  mild  weather  again.  However,  she  takes  really 
IwHidsomely  to  her  indoor  life,  and  has  not  been  better,  I  think, 
these  good  many  winters.  We  are  generally  alone  in  the  even- 
uigB,  tranquil  over  our  books  and  papers.  What  visitors  and 
Tinting  we  have  are  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  With  my  will  I 
^onld  go  out  nowhere  in  the  evening.  It  never  fails  to  do  me 
iDore  or  less  harm.  My  most  remarkable  ]mrty  for  a  great  while 
^  at  no  smaller  personage^s  than — who  think  you  ? — the  Chan- 
^^Uor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  went  for  the  curiosity,  for  the  honour 
<rf  the  thing.  I  could  not  help  thinking :  '  Here  is  the  man  that 
^gposes  annually  of  the  whole  revenue  of  England  ;  and  here  in 
^ther  man  who  has  hardly  enough  cash  to  hvLj  potatoes  and 
oiuons  for  himafiU.    Fortune  has  for  the  time  made  these  two 
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tenants  of  one  drawing-room.'  The  ease,  I  believe,  is  that 
Spring  Bice,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  eldest  dancpbtsr, 
was  one  of  my  Qerman  hearers  last  year,  and  took  a  fancj  for  ny 
notability ;  so  her  mother.  Lady  Theodosia,  was  obliged  to  be  'as 
home '  for  me.  The  people  were  very  kind ;  Spring  Bice  himself 
a  snbstantial  good-hamonred  shifty-looking  man  of  fifty.  Hie 
rooms  were  genial  with  heat  and  lig^t  as  the  son  at  noon.  Thero 
were  high  dames  and  distingoished  males  simmering  ftboQt  like 
people  in  the  press  of  a  June  fair.  The  whole  thing  went  off  vevy 
well,  and  I  retnmed  about  one  in  the  mcmiing  with  a  headache  that 
served  me  for  more  than  a  day  after.  '  It  will  help  your  lectures,' 
Jane  said.  May  be  so ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  has  quite  hindered 
my  natural  sleep  and  composinre. 

Windsor  Castle  was  anodier  novelty  with  which  Carlyle 
made  acquaintance,  having  gone  to  visit  a  young  Mr. 
Edgeworth  *  there.  I  mention  this  merely  for  his  char- 
acteristic comment 

The  Castle  and  outside  are  very  beautiful  indeed,  and  sufficient 
to  lodge  a  much  larger  figure  than  poor  little  Queen  Yictoiy.  Hie 
kings  hang  there  all  in  rows,  with  their  gauderies  about  them, 
poor  old  King  William  the  last,  like  so  many  shadows  of  a  dream. 
Each  hovers  there  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  eternity  swallows  him, 
and  he  lies  as  straight  as  old  Wull  Moor,  the  Galloway  HusheL* 

Various  other  persons  he  fell  in  with,  some  of  whom 
he  had  known  before,  some  whom  he  met  for  the  first 
time.  His  likes  and  dislikes  of  particular  individuals 
throw  marked  light  upon  his  own  character.  Wliat  lie 
thought  of  Frederick  Maurice  has  been  already  seen. 

The  Maurices  (he  says  again)  are  wearisome  and  happily  rare. 
All  invitations  '  to  meet  the  Maurices '  I,  when  it  is  any  way  pos- 
sible, make  a  point  of  declining.  One  of  the  most  entirely  umn* 
teresting  men  of  genius  that  I  can  meet  in  society  is  poor  Maorioe 
to  me ;  all  twisted,  screwed,  wiredrawn,  with  such  a  roatlaw 
sensitiveness,  the  utmost  inability  to  let  nature  have  fair  play  with 
him.  I  do  not  remember  that  a  word  ever  came  from  him  be- 
tokening dear  recognition  or  healthy  free  sympathy  with  aay- 

>  Fnnk  Edgeworth.    See  lAft  of  Sterling,  p.  160. 
*  Jdmhel,  *■  an  old  worn-oat  person  or  implement.' 
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Quag,  One  must  really  let  him  alone  till  the  prayers  one  does 
offiar  for  him  (pure-hearted, '  earnest  creature  as  he  is)  begin  to 
take  effect 

It  was  not  for  his  bdirf  that  Carljle  felt  misgivings 
aboat  Manrice,  nor  for  want  of  personal  i^espect,  but  for 
the  strange  obliquity  of  intellect  which  could  think  that 
bbek  was  white,  and  white  because  it  was  black,  and  the 
wliiter  always,  the  blacker  the  shade.  Genuine  belief 
Carljle  always  loved  wherever  he  found  it 

Did  yon  ever  see  Thomas  Erskine,  the  Scotch  saint  ?  (he  says  in 
wnting  to  his  brother  John).  I  have  seen  him  several  times 
Ittelj,  and  like  him  as  one  would  do  a  draught  of  sweet  rustic 
mMf(  aenred  in  cut  glasses  and  a  silver  tray ;  one  of  the  gentlest, 
kindliest,  best  bred  of  men.  He  talks  greatly  about  '  Symbols,' 
Bad  other  Teufelsdrookhiana ;  seems  not  disinclined  to  let  the 
Ghiistian  religion  pass  for  a  kind  of  mythus,  provided  men  can  re- 
tain the  spirit  of  it.  .  .  .  On  the  whole  I  take  up  with  my  old 
lore  for  the  Saints.  No  class  of  persons  can  be  found  in  this 
coontiy  with  so  much  humanity  in  them,  nay,  with  as  much  toler- 
uwe  as  the  better  sort  of  them  have.  The  tolerance  of  others  is 
hut  doabt  and  indifference.  Touch  tJie  thing  they  do  believe  and  V 
wrfue,  (heir  own  self-conceit :  they  are  rattlesnakes  then.^ 

Carlyle's  regard  for  Mr.  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  and 
Erskine's  for  him,  ripened  into  an  affection  which  was 
never  clouded  as  long  as  they  both  lived.  Each  felt  that, 
however  they  seemed  to  differ,  they  were  at  one  in  the 
great  battle  of  the  spirit  against  the  flesh.  Mi's.  Carlylc 
admired  Erskine  too,  but  scarcely  with  so  entire  a  regai*d. 
%e  spoke  of  him  generally,  in  half -playful  mockery,  as 
St  Thoma& 

On  the  whole,  in  this  beginning  of  the  year  1838,  Car- 
ljle could  say  of  himself :  '  I  lead  a  strange  dreamy  dawn- 
^ring  life  at  present ;  in  general  not  a  little  relieved  and 
quieted,  yet  with  all  the  old  features  of  Buiton's  *'  melan- 

'Thettelioa  are  mine,  for  the  words — tme  as  any  Garlyle  ever  spoke— <le- 
iQTethem. 
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cliolie  man : ''  to-day  full  of  peaceable  joy  (ah,  no  1  not 
peaceable  entirely  ;  there  is  a  black  look  through  it  8till)| 
then  to-morrow,  for  no  assignable  cause,  sunk  into  sad- 
ness and  despondency.  But  verily  the  book  has  done  me 
great  good.  It  was  like  a  load  of  fire  burning  up  my 
heait,  which,  by  Heaven's  favour,  I  have  got  thrown  out 
of  me.  Nay,  even  in  my  blackest  despondencies,  when 
utter  obsti'uction  and  extinction  seem  to  threaten  me,  I 
say,  "  Well,  it  shall  take  my  life,  but  my  quiescence  it 
shall  spare."  '  And  again,  a  few  days  later,  to  his  brother: 
^  Blessed  be  God,  there  is  a  kind  of  light-gleam  in  the 
inner  man  of  me  which  whoso  will  quietly,  humbly, 
silently  follow,  it  shall  be  well  with  him.  Silently  above 
all.  Why,  therefore,  do  I  now  speak  ?  In  a  word,  oh 
brother  Jack,  I  do  endeavour  to  thank  Heaven  for  much 
mercy  to  me  on  this  side  also.  Yes,  these  long  years  of 
martyrdom  and  misery,  which  I  would  not  suffer  again  to 
buy  the  world,  were  not  utterly  in  vain.  My  mood  of 
mind  at  present  is  not  nearly  so  wretched.  I  am  wae^  very 
wa4i  and  sad,  but  entirely  peaceable;  and  such  sadness 
seems  almost  as  good  as  joy.  Deliver  me,  ye  Supreme 
Powers,  from  self-conceit;  ah!  do  this,  and  then  what 
else  is  your  will.' 

'  Literature,'  so  the  fates  had  decided,  was  to  I'emaiu 
Carlyle's  profession.  He  had  meant  to  abandon  it,  but 
the  cord  which  held  him  to  his  desk,  though  strained,  had 
not  broken.  Yet  it  was  a  *  bad  best,'  he  thought,  for  any 
man,  more  trying  to  the  moral  nature,  and  in  his  own  case, 
so  modestly  he  rated  his  powers,  less  likely  to  be  useful, 
than  any  other  honest  occupation.  He  would  still  have 
gladly  entered  the  public  service  if  employment  had  been 
offered  him,  as  offered  it  would  have  been,  in  any  country 
but  England,  to  a  man  who  had  shown  ability  so  marked. 
He  was  acknowledged  as  a  man  of  genius,  and  in  England 
it  is  assumed  that  for  a  man  of  genius  no  place  can  be 
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fbond.  He  is  too  good  for  a  low  sitnation.  He  is  likely 
to  be  troublesome  in  a  higher  one,  and  is  thus  the  one 
loan  distinctly  unpromotable.  Fcm/um  habet  in  comu — 
avoid  Iiini  above  all  men.  Carlyle  had  to  accept  his  lot, 
since  siich  had  been  ordered  for  him.  Bat  his  distaste 
continued,  and  extended  to  other  members  of  the  craft 
who  were  now  courting  his  acfinaintance.  He  found  them 
hm^  a  class  of  persons  for  whom  he  had  the  least  charity. 
Even  poor  Miss  Martincau,  sincerely  as  he  at  heart  re- 
q)ected  her,  was  not  welcome  if  she  came  too  often. 

Journal, 

Fetruary  19. — ^All  Saturday  sick  and  nervous.  At  night  Miss 
Msrtineau  and  Darwin.  The  visit,  as  most  of  those  from  that  too 
Ittppy  and  too  noisy  disting^shed  female,  did  nothing  but  mal^o 
i&e  nuserable.  She  is  a  formulist,  limited  in  the  extreme,  and  for 
the  present  altogether  triumphant  in  her  limits.  The  all-conqner- 
v^maUtiess  oi  that  phenomenon,  victorious  mainly  by  its  small - 
0668,  and  which  not  only  waves  banners  in  its  own  triumph,  but 
insists  on  your  waving  banners  too,  is  at  all  times  nearly  insup- 
portable to  me.  She  said  among  other  things  that  Jesus  Christ 
hftd  lived,  she  thought,  one  of  the  most  '  joyous '  lives  ;  that  she 
had  once  met  a  man  who  seemed  not  to  believe  fully  in  immor- 
^tr.  The  trivial  impious  sayings  of  this  extraordinary  man  Vere 
^tailed  to  us  at  boundless  length.  Then  the  martyr  character, 
the  hvper-prophetic  altogether  splendid  and  uns])eakable  excel- 
lence of  Dr.  Priestley ;  the  regiment  of  American  great  men  ;  the 
*c.,  4c.  'Ach  Chtt  /  I  wish  this  good  Harriet  would  be  happy  by 
herself.  ...  A  small  character,  totus  teres  atque  rotundtat,  is  at 
^  times  veiy  wearisome.  Fill  it  with  self-conceit,  at  least  with 
^  expectation  of  praise  greater  far  than  you  can  give  it ;  with  a 
notion  of  infallibility  which  you  are  forced  to  contradict  inwardly 
•*  eyery  turn,  and  outwardly  as  often  as  the  necessity  of  conversa- 
tion forces  you  to  speak,  a  character  withal  that  never  by  any 
chance  utters  anything  that  is  new  or  interesting  to  you — it  may 
he  good,  or  it  may  be  better  and  best,  but  you  have  a  right  to  say 
'it  tires  me  to  death.  Schqff  es  mir  vom  Halse,''  The  good  Harriet 
•dmires  me  greatly,  and  is  very  friendly  to  me.  This  is  the  only 
oontiadictoiy  circumstance.  The  whole  cackle  and  rigmarole  of 
such  an  existence  is  absurd  .to  me  whenever  I  see  iL 
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The  Speddings  ^  here  told  me  of  Hartley  GoIeridgOy  whom  they 
esteemed  a  man  of  real  genius— of  his  falling  oat  of  one  hi^ 
possibility  down  through  another  lower,  till  he  had  become  a  poor 
denizen  of  tap-rooms  in  the  village  of  Ambleside — sad  to  hear  of. 
It  often  strikes  me  as  a  question  whether  there  ought  to  be  any 
such  thing  as  a  literary  man  at  alL  He  is  surely  the  wretchedeafe 
of  all  sorts  of  men.  I  wish  with  the  heart  oocaaionally  I  had  never 
been  one.  I  cannot  say  I  have  seen  a  member  of  the  guild  whose 
life  seems  to  me  enviable.  A  manf  a  Goethe,  will  be  a  man  on 
paper  too ;  but  it  is  a  questionable  life  for  him.  CSanst  thou  alter 
it  ?    Then  act  it.     Endure  it.     On  with  it  in  silence. 

Let  young  men  who  are  dreaming  of  literary  eminence 
as  the  laurel  wreath  of  their  existence  reflect  on  these 
words.  Let  them  win  a  place  for  themselves  as  high  as 
Carlyle  won,  they  will  find  that  he  was  speaking  no  more 
than  the  trath,  and  will  wish,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  they 
had  been  wise  in  time.  Literature — were  it  even  poetry 
— is  but  the  shadow  of  action  ;  the  action  the  reality,  the 
poetry  an  echo.  The  '  Odyssey  *  is  but  the  ghost  of 
Ulysses — immortal,  but  a  ghost  still ;  and  Homer  himself 
would  have  said  in  some  moods  with  his  own  Achilles — 

BovXot/iijy  K  firapovpos  toiw  6ffT9V€ikW  SKKnf 
*\vbp\  nap  dKKr)p<af  ^  firi  fiioros  irclktft  tuj, 
*H  naaur  vtKwaai  KaTa<f)$ifjUpoi<riP  atfaaatw. 

Bather  would  I  in  the  sun*s  warmth  divine 
Serve  a  poor  churl  who  drags  his  days  in  grief,  . 
Than  the  whole  lordship  of  the  dead  were  mine. 

Jeffrey,  while  congi'atulating  his  friend  on  the  snoceas  of 
the  '  French  Revolution,'  yet  could  see  *  that  the  business 
of  an  author  was  not  the  happiest  or  the  most  healthful 
for  a  person  of  Carlyle's  temper.  Contact  with  the  com- 
mon things  of  life  would  make  him  more  tolerant  of  a 
world  which  if  not  perfect  was  better  than  it  had  ever 

*  Tom  and  James,  boob  of  Mr.  Spedding,  of  Mirehouse,  in  Cumberland. 
Tom  Spedding  succeeded  his  father  in  the  family  property.  James,  a  friend 
of  Sterling,  whose  splendid  gifts  were  never  adequately  unfolded,  ia  known 
only  to  the  world  aa  the  biographer  of  fiacon* 
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been  before,  and  would  give  him  a  better  ehanoe  of  mend- 
ing it,  while  he  despised  it  less.'  Bnt  it  was  not  to  be, 
and  even  to  Carljle  authorship  was  better  than  idleness. 
When  he  was  idle  the  acids  ate  into  the  coating  of  his 
80qL 

He  did  nothing  all  the  winter.  With  the  spring  he  had 
to  prepare  his  second  coarse  of  lectures. 

To  Margaret  Carfyle,  Scotsbrig. 

Chelsea:  Haroh 8, 183& 

Lecturing  is  ooming  on.  I  am  to  start  and  try  myself  again. 
We  haye  a  far  better  room  than  last  year :  an  nnexceptionable 
room,  all  seated  for  the  purpose,  qniet,  and  lighted  from  the  roof. 
The  only  drawback  is  the  distance — three  miles  from  me,  and 
nther  out  of  the  beat  of  onr  fashiontible  patrons.*  I  am  to  give 
twelye  lectures  this  year,  and  charge  two  gnnneas.  If  I  have  a 
good  audience,  it  will  mount  up  fast — one  cannot  say  as  to  that — 
we  most  just  try.  The  subject  is  to  be  the  history  of  literature. 
I  shall  have  to  speak  about  Greeks  and  Romans  jBrst,  then  about 
other  nations — in  short,  about  the  most  remaikable  books  and 
peiBons  that  I  know.  .  .  .  Wish  me  good  speed,  dear  mother, 
uid  do  not  fear  but  I  shall  get  through  it  not  unhandsomely.  I 
haye  many  a  good  friend  here,  I  do  believe.  The  proportion  of 
Koondrels  in  London  is  great ;  but  likewise  there  is  a  proportion 
of  better  people  than  you  can  easily  find  in  the  great  world.  Let 
^  keep  our  hearts  quiet,  as  I  say.  Let  ns  give  no  ear  to  vain- 
gloiy,  to  self-conceit,  the  wretchedest  of  things,  the  devil's  chief 
work,  I  think,  here  below. 

I  yesterday  dined  with  Mr.  Erskine,  a  very  notable  man  among 
the  religious  people  of  Scotland,  who  seems  to  have  taken  a  con- 
>idetable  fsaicy  for  me.  He  is  one  of  the  best  persons  I  have  met 
with  for  many  a  long  year.  We  were  very  cheerful,  a  small  quiet 
pirtjr,  and  had  blithe  serious  talk.  I  afterwards,  on  the  way  home, 
Went  to  a  soiree  of  Miss  Martineau's.  There  were  fat  people  and  fair 
P^ple,  lords  and  others,  fidgeting,  elbowing,  all  very  braw  and 
"^  *  What's  ta  use  on't  ? '  I  said  to  myself,  and  came  off  early, 
while  they  were  still  arriving,  at  eleven  at  night.  I  go  as  rarely  as 
lean  to  such  things,  for  they  always  do  me  ill.  A  book  at  home 
u  snitabler,  with  a  quiet  pipe  twice  in  the  evening,  innocent 

'  The  room  wm  in  Udwmxd  Street,  Portman  Square. 
Vol.  m.— 8 
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spoonful  of  porridge  at  ten,  and  bed  at  eleven,  with  such  oompos- 
nre  as  we  can. 

To  the  Same. 

Clieliea:  Msrali  80^  ISSBL 

As  for  me,  I  have  bnt  one  interest  in  the  wind  at  present^  that 
of  mj  lectnres.  It.  is  like  the  harvest  of  the  whole  year.  I  am 
not  quite  in  such  a  dreadful  f uff  about  it  as  I  was  this  time  twelve- 
months ;  but  it  is  again  agitating  enough,  and  I  think  often  that 
if  I  had  any  money  to  live  upon,  there  is  no  power  in  the  world 
that  would  tempt  me  to  such  a  feat  in  such  circumstances.  Per- 
hsqya  it  is  so  ordered  that  I  have  no  money,  in  order  to  oblige  me 
to  open  my  jaw — I  cannot  say.  I  can  say  only  I  had  infinitely  rather 
continue  keeping  it  shut.  But  on  the  whole  they  have  got  me  a 
lecture-room,  and  I  have  drawn  up  a  scheme  of  my  twelve  lectures 
— two  lectures  a  week,  six  weeks  instead  of  four.  The  subject  is 
about  all  things  in  the  world ;  the  whole  spiritual  history  of  man, 
from  the  earliest  times  till  now.  Among  my  audience  I  am  likely 
to  have  some  of  the  cleverest  people  in  this  country ;  and  /  to 
Biieak  to  them.  We  will  fight  it  through  one  way  or  another.  The 
very  pain  of  it  and  miserable  tumbling  connected  with  it  is  a 
kind  of  schooling  for  one.  Thou  must  not  '  tine  Iieart,^  thou  must 
gird  thyself  into  forced  composure.  This  is  the  season,  this  and 
onwards  till  midsummer,  when  London  is  most  thronged  with 
people,  with  meetings  and  speeches,  with  dinners,  parties,  baDs, 
and  doings.  I  know  not  what  I  should  do  if  I  were  to  become  an 
established  popular.  With  the  popularity  I  have  it  is  almost  like 
to  bo  too  hard  for  me  at  times.  Nothing  naturally  seems  to  me 
more  entirely  wretched  and  barren  than  the  life  of  people  literaxy 
and  others,  that  give  themselves  up  to  that  sort  of  matter  here. 
I  firmly  believe  it  to  be  the  darkest  curse  God  lays  upon  a  man  or 
woman.  Carrying  the  beggar*s  wallet  I  take  to  be  bad,  but  far 
from  so  bad.  The  vciy  look  of  the  face  of  one  of  these  people 
seems  to  say,  '  Avoid  me  if  thou  be  wise.*  '  Dinna  gang  to  dad 
tysel*  a'  abroad,*  said  Lizzie  Herd  to  Wull  once,  and  I  many  times 
romemlier  the  precept  here.  *  To  be  dadded  a'  abroad '  is  per- 
cisely  the  thing  I  want  above  all  things  to  avoid. 

As  to  the  people  I  see,  the  best  class  of  all  are  the  religious  peo- 
l)le,  certain  of  whom  have  taken,  very  strangely,  a  kind  of  affection 
for  me.  in  B])ite  of  my  contradictions  toward  them.  It  teaches  me 
again  tliat  the  best  of  this  class  is  the  best  one  will  find  in  any 
class  whatsoever.     The  Radical  members,  and  ambitious  vain 
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polHifial  people,  and  litemj  people,  and  faBhionable  people  are  to 
be  aToided  in  oompariBon.  One  of  the  best  men  I  have  seen  for 
manj  a  year  is  Thomas  Erskine,  a  gentleman  of  great  fortune  and 
celebmted  in  the  religions  world.  Most  strange  it  is  how  such  a 
nan  has  taken  to  me.  Nay,  he  has  been  heard  to  say  that '  very 
lev  of  tiiem  are  at  bottom  so  orthodox  as  Carlyle.'  What  think 
yoiof  that? 

I  tell  yon  nothing  of  the  things  they  continne  to  tell  me  abont 
my  book.  When  grand  people  and  beautiful  people  pay  me  grand 
beaalifnl  compliments,  and  I  grope  in  my  pocket  and  find  that  I 
have  80  few  pounds  sterling  there  to  meet  my  poor  wants  with,  I 
can  bnt  say  with  Sandy  Gorrie  'What's  ta  use  on't?'  or  with  the 
covin  the  fable, 

Gie  xne  a  picUe  pease  strae. 

The  firet  set  of  lectures  Carlyle  had  been  obliged  to 
deliver  out  of  his  acquired  knowledge,  having  no  leisure  to 
do  moi-e.  For  the  second  he  prepared  carefully,  especially 
the  Greek  and  Roman  parts.  Classics  are  not  the  strong 
point  of  an  Edinburgh  education,  and  the  little  which  ho 
tad  learned  there  was  rusty.  '  I  have  read  Thucydides 
and  Herodotus,'  he  wrote  in  April,  'part  of  Niebuhr, 
Michelet,  &c.,  the  latter  two  with  small  fniit  and  much 
disappointment,  the  former  two  not,  I  should  have  several 
good  tilings  to  say  and  do  very  well  wei*e  I  in  health,  were 
I  in  brass.'  But  trouble  had  come  into  Cheyne  Row 
again.  Without  any  definite  ailment,  Mrs.  Carlyle  seemed 
nnwell  in  mind  and  body.  There  was  even  a  thought  of 
sending  her  to  Italy  when  the  lectures  were  over,  if  there 
^ere  means  to  do  it.  Carlyle  even  thought  of  going 
flntiier  himself,  or  at  any  rate  of  leaving  London  alto- 
gether. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Chelsea :  AprU  13,  1888. 

Jane  keepe  very  qniet,  and  suffers  what  is  inevitable  as  well  as 

possible.     I  fancy  Italy,  as  you  say,  might  be  of  real  service  to  her. 

To  me  also  the  one  thing  needful  seems  that  of  getting  into  any 

tnnqoil  region  under  or  above  the  sua.    Positively  at  times  the 
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whirl  of  tluB  dustj  deafening  chaos  gets  into  the  insnppoiiable 
category.  There  is  a  shivering  precipitancy  in  me  which  makes 
emotion  of  any  kind  a  thing  to  be  shunned.  It  is  my  nerves^  my 
nerves.  The  poor  chaos  is  bad  enough,  but  with  nerves  one  might 
stand  it.  There  are  symptoms  of  capability  to  grow  a  lion  by-aad- 
by.  Fluck  dem  !  Good  never  lay  iheret  lie  where  it  might.  Also  I 
imagine  it  possible  I  might  learn  to  subsist  myself  here,  <»Aming 
the  small  needful  of  money  literally  with  my  heart's  blood.  You 
can  fancy  it  with  such  a  nervous  system  as  I  have  ;  the  beautifiil 
and  brave  saying  in  their  sumptuosity  here  and  there, '  Oh  Thomas 
what  an  illustrious  character  thou  art  I '  and  Thomas  feeling  in  his 
breast  for  comfort  and  finding  bilious  fever ;  in  his  {xxsket^  and 
finding  emptiness ;  round  him  for  fellowship,  and  finding  solitude, 
ghastly  and  grinning  masks.  But  I  do  on  the  whole  adhere  to  one 
thing,  that  of  hoiding  my  peace.  I  really  am  better  too  in  the  in- 
ward heart  of  me.  There  is  no  danger  of  man,  I  feel  always,  while 
his  heart  is  not  mad. 

Going  through, the  Green  Park  yesterday,  I  saw  her  little 
Majesty  taking  her  bit  of  departure  for  Windsor.  I  had  seen 
her  another  day  at  Hyde  Park  Ck>mer,  coming  in  from  the  daily 
ride.  She  is  decidedly  a  pretty-looking  little  creature :  health, 
clearness,  graceful  timidity,  looking  out  from  her  young  fsoe, 
'frail  cockle  on  the  black  bottomless  deluges.'  One  could  noi 
help  some  interest  in  her,  situated  as  mortal  seldom  was. 

In  the  evening  a  Bullerian  rout.  '  Dear  Mrs.  Rigmarole,  tha 
distinguished  female;  great  Mr.  Bigmarole,  the  distinguished 
male.'  Badical  Grote  was  the  only  novelty,  for  I  had  never 
noticed  him  before — a  man  with  strait  upper  lip,  large  chin, 
and  open  mouth  (spout  mouth) ;  for  the  rest,  a  taU  man  with  doll 
thoughtful  brows  and  lank  dishevelled  hair,  greatly  the  look  of  a 
prosperous  Dissenting  minister. 

Your  notions  about  Bome  for  us  are  in  their  vagueness  quite 
analogous  to  mine.  Jane  takes  very  kindly  to  your  scheme.  As 
for  me,  I  know  only  that  I  should  infinitely  rejoice  to  be  quiet 
anywhere.  I  think  I  will  not  stay  here  to  have  the  brain  bunii 
out  of  me.  I  will  go  out  of  this.  Jane  likes  it  far  better  than  L 
Indeed,  was  it  not  for  her,  I  might  quite  easily  cut  and  run  before 
long ;  which  at  bottom,  I  admit,  were  perhaps  not  good  for  me. 

This  letter  indicates  no  pleasant  condition  of  mind,  not 
a  condition  in  which  it  could  have  been  agreeable  to  take 
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to  the  platform  again  and  deliver  lectures,  fint  Carlyle 
could  oommand  himself  when  necessary,  however  severe 
the  harden  that  was  weighing  upon  him.  This  time  he 
snooeeded  brilliantly,  far  better  than  on  his  first  experi- 
ment The  lectures  were  reported  in  the  'Examiner'  and 
other  papers,  and  can  be  recovered  there  by  the  curious. 
He  did  not  himself  reprint  them,  attacliing  no  importance 
to  what  he  called  *  a  mixture  of  prophecy  and  play-acting.' 
ItwQl  suffice  here  to  observe  what  he  said  himself  on  the 
subject  at  the  time. 

JoumdL 

Mc^  15,  1838  — Delivered  yesterday,  at  the  Lecture  Booms,  17 
Edtifd  Street,  Portman  Square,  a  lecture  on  Dante,  the  fifth 
there.  Seven  more  are  yet  to  come.  A  curious  andience;  a 
eorions  business.  It  has  been  all  mismanaged ;  yet  it  prospers 
better  than  I  expected  once.  The  conditions  of  the  thing  I  Ah, 
tile  conditions  I  It  is  like  a  man  singing  through  a  fleece  of  wool. 
One  most  submit ;  one  must  struggle  and  sing  even  so,  since  not 
otiierwise.  I  sent  my  mother  off  a  newspaper.  Hunt's  criticism 
no  longer  friendly ;  not  so  in  spirit,  though  still  in  letter ;  a 
Bbade  of  spleen  in  it ;  very  natural,  flattering  even.  He  finds  me 
grown  to  be  a  something  now.  His  whole  way  of  life  is  at  death- 
^riance  with  mine.  In  the  'Examiner'  he  expresses  himself 
Afflicted  with  my  eulogy  of  thrift,  and  two  days  ago  he  had  multa 
^meni  to  borrow  two  sovereigns  of  me.  It  is  an  unreasonable 
^Ufltence  gam  und  gar.  Happily  I  have  next  to  nothing  to  do 
tiili  Hnnt,  with  him  or  with  his.     Felix  sit! 

Saturday,  May  20.— Yesterday  lectured  on  Cervantes  and  the 
Sptuiiards,  a  hurried  loose  flowing  but  earnest  wide-reaching  sort 
of  thing,  which  the  people  liked  better  than  L  The  business  is 
bftppily  half  done  now.     That  is  the  happiest  ]mrt  of  it. 

May  81. — Lecture  on  Luther  and  the  Beformation ;  then  on 
^ttkespeare  and  John  Knox,  my  best  hithei'to ;  finally  on  Voltaire 
^  French  scepticism,  the  worst,  as  I  compute,  of  alL  To-morrow 
tt  to  be  Lecture  10,  on  Johnson,  Ac.  There  are  then  but  two  re- 
iQ&imng.  On  the  Voltaire  day  I  was  stupid  and  sick  beyond  ex- 
P'^on;  also  I  did  not  like  the  man,  a  fatal  circumstance  of 
^^.    I  had  to  hover  vaguely  on  the  surfaca    The  people  seemed 
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content  enongh.  I  myself  felt  sinderely  disgnstecL  That  is  the 
word.  .To-morrow  perhaps  we  shall  do  better.  It  is  one  of  the 
saddest  conditions  of  this  enterprise  to  feel  that  yon  have  missed 
what  yon  meant  to  say ;  that  your  image  of  a  matter  yon  had  an 
image  of  remains  yet  with  yonrself,  and  a  false  impot^it  scrawl  is 
what  the  hearers  have  got  h'om  you.  This  too  has  to  be  soffered, 
since  the  attempt  was  piecessary  and  not  possible  otherwise.  Our 
audience  sits  entirely  attentive — a  most  kind  audience — and  seems 
to  have  almost  doubled  since  we  began.  Courage!  On  the 
Shakespeare  day  I  entered  all  palpitating,  fluttered  with  sleep- 
lessness and  drug-taking,  with  visitors,  and  the  fatal  ei  ccetera  of 
things. 

News  from  Jack  above  a  week  ago  that  probably  he  is  not  coming 
to  us  this  summer.  Alas  I  alas  I  I  had  counted  on  the  true  brother 
to  commune  with  a  little ;  to  break  the  utter  solitude  of  heart  in 
which  I  painfully  live  here.  Lonelier  probably  is  no  man.  Ay  d§ 
mi !  and  now  he  is  not  coming.  This  also  is  not  to  be  granted  us. 
He  says  we  must  come  to  Italy  for  the  winter.  We  think  of  it. 
My  unhappy  sick  wife  might  be  benefited  by  it.  For  me  the  crj 
of  my  soul  is,  '  For  the  love  of  Ood  let  me  alone ; '  or  rather  it  hM 
ceased  to  be  a  cry,  and  sunk  down  into  a  voiceless  prayer,  which 
knows  it  will  not  be  granted.  Hardly  a  day  has  passed  since  I 
returned  hither  in  autumn  last,  in  which  I  have  not  stormfully  re- 
solved to  myself  that  I  would  go  out  of  this  dusty  hubbub,  should 
I  even  walk  ofif  with  the  staff  in  my  hands,  and  no  loadstar  what- 
ever. My  wife,  herself  seemingly  sinking  into  weaker  and  wesker 
health,  points  out  to  me  always  that  I  cannot  go ;  that  I  am  tied 
here,  seemingly  as  if  to  be  tortured  to  death.  So  in  my  wild  mood 
I  interpret  it.  Silence  on  such  subjects!  Oh!  how  influitelj 
preferable  is  silence !  Perhaps,  too,  my  wife  is  right.  Indeed,  I 
myself  feel  dimly  that  I  have  little  to  look  for  else  than  here.  Be 
still,  thou  wild  weak  heart,  convulsively  bursting  up  against  the 
bars.  Silence  alone  can  guide  me.  Suffer,  suffer,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary so  to  learn.  Last  night,  weary  and  worn  out  with  dull  block- 
headism,  chagrin  (next  to  no  sleep  the  night  before),  I  sate  down 
in  St.  James's  Park  and  thought  of  these  things,  looking  at  the 
beautiful  summer  moon,  and  really  quieted  myself,  became  peace- 
able and  submissive  for  the  time — for  the  time ;  and  afterwards, 
alas !  I  was  provoked,  and  in  my  weak  state  said  foolish  words 
and  went  sorrowful  to  bed.  I  am  a  feeble  fooL  Fool,  wilt  thoa 
never  be  wise? 
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The  excitement  of  lecturing,  80  elevating  and  agreeable 
to  most  men,  seemed  only  to  depress  and  irritate  Carlyle. 
He  was  anxioos  about  many  things,  bis  brain  was  over- 
WTooghty  his  nerves  set  on  edge.  In  this  condition  even 
his  dearest  friends  ceased  to  please  him.    He  goes  on  :— 

Breakfast  one  morning  lately  at  Milnes's,  with  Landor,  Bogers, 
T.Moore,  &o,  A  brilliant  firework  of  wits,  worth  being  fretted 
into  ferer  with  for  once.  Dinner  that  same  day,  if  I  ^member, 
22nd  of  May,  at  Marshall*8y  Gbrosvenor  Street,  the  wealthiest  of 
booses,  the  people  hearers  of  mine.  Empson,  the  Spring  Bices, 
there;  Miss  Spring  Bice,  especially,  very  brilliant,  exciting. 
Such  happiness  is  purchased  too  dear.  Dull  dinner  the  day  before 
jesterday — indeed,  kinc  illce  lacryma^  for  I  had  a  cup  of  green  tea 
too-«t  the  Wilsons' ;  Spedding,  Maurice,  John  Sterling,  and 
women.  Ah  me!  Sterling  particularly  argumentative,  babbla- 
tive, and  on  the  whole  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  to  me.  Memo- 
andmn  not  to  dine  where  he  is  soon,  without  cause.  He  is  much 
spoiled  since  last  year  by  really  no  great  quantity  of  praise  and 
^bkttery ;  restless  as  a  whirling  tormerUum  ;  superficial,  ingenious, 
of  endless  semifrothy  utterance  and  argument.  Keep  out  of  his 
WBy  till  he  mend  a  little.  A  finer  heart  was  seldom  seen  than 
dwells  in  Sterling,  but,  alas  I  under  what  conditions  ?  Ego  et  Rex 
*"^.  That  is  the  tune  we  all  sing.  Down  with  ego  I  Enough 
written  for  one  day.    I  am  very  sickly,  but  silent. 

The  lecture  course  was  perhaps  too  prolonged.  Twelve 
orations  such  as  Carlyle  was  delivering  were  beyond  the 
strength  of  any  man  who  meant  every  word  that  he 
ottered.  It  ended,  however,  with  a  blaze  of  fireworks — 
*  people  weeping'  at  the  passionately  earnest  tone  in  which 
for  once  they  heard  themselves  addressed.  The  money 
i^t  was  nearly  3002.,  after  all  expenses  had  been  paid. 
*A  great  blessing,'  as  Carlyle  said,  ^  to  a  man  that  had 
W  haunted  by  the  squalid  spectre  of  beggary.'  There 
^ere  prospects  of  improved  finances  from  other  quarters 
^.  Notwithstanding  all  the  talk  about  the  '  French 
devolution,'  nothing  yet  had  been  realized  for  it  in  Eng- 
wl,  but  Emerson  held  out  hopes  of  i-emittances  on  the 
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American  edition.  ^  Sartor,'  ^  poor  beast,'  as  Mrs.  Carlyle 
called  it,  was  at  last  coining  out  in  a  volume,  and  there 
was  still  a  talk  of  reprinting  the  essays.  Bat  Carlyle 
was  worn  out.  Fame  brought  its  accompaniments  of  in- 
vitations to  dinner  which  could  not  be  all  refused ;  the 
dinners  brought  indigestions ;  and  the  dog  days  brought 
heat,  and  heat  and  indigestion  together  made  sleep  impos- 
sible, ^is  letters  to  his  brother  are  full  of  lamentation, 
and  then  of  remorse  for  his  want  of  patience.  At  the 
close  of  a  miserable  declamation  against  everything  under 
the  sun,  he  winds  up : — 

Last  night  I  sat  down  to  smoke  in  mj  night-shiit  in  the  baek 
yard.  It  was  one  of  the  beantifoUest  nights ;  the  half-moon  elev 
as  silver  looked  out  as  from  eternity,  and  the  great  dawn  was 
streaming  np.  I  felt  a  remorse,  a  kind  of  shudder,  at  the  fan  I 
was  making  about  a  sleepless  night,  about  my  sorrow  at  all,  with 
a  life  so  soon  to  be  absorbed  into  the  great  mysteiy  above  and 
around  me.  Oh  I  let  ns  be  patient  Let  ns  caU  to  Gk>d  with  our 
silent  hearts,  if  we  cannot  with  our  tongues. 

The  Italian  scheme  dissolved.  It  had  been  but  a  vapour 
which  had  taken  shape  in  the  air  for  a  moment.  Cooler 
weather  came.  The  fever  abated,  and  he  was  able  to  send 
a  pleasant  account  of  the  finish  to  his  mother  the  day 
after  all  was  over.  From  her  he  was  careful  to  conceal 
his  unquiet  thoughts. 

To  Margaret  Carlyle. 

Chelnea :  Jane  18,  188& 
The  lectures  went  on  better  and  better,  and  grew  at  last,  or 
threatened  to  grow,  quite  a  flaming  afGur.  I  had  people  gr^eUmg 
yesterday.  I  was  quite  as  weU  pleased  that  we  ended  then  and  did 
not  make  any  farther  racket  about  it.  I  have  too  good  evidence 
(in  poor  Edward  Irving's  case)  what  a  racket  comes  to  at  last^  and 
want  for  my  share  to  have  nothing  at  aU  to  do  with  such  things. 
The  success  of  the  thing,  taking  aU  sides  of  it  together,  seems  to 
liave  been  very  considerable,  far  g^reater  than  I  at  aU  expected. 
My  audience  was  supposed  to  be  the  best,  for  rank,  beauty,  and 
inteUigence,  ever  collected  in  London.    I  had  bonnie  braw  daniei» 
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Udies  Uugy  Ladies  tbat»  though  I  dared  not  look  at  them  for  fear 
they  fihonld  put  me  out.  I  had  old  men  of  four  score ;  men 
middle4^ed,  with  fine  steel-grey  beards  ;  young  men  of  the  Uni- 
feiritiee,  of  the  law  profession,  all  sitting  quite  mum  there,  and 
the  Annandale  voice  gollying  at  them.  Very  strange  to  consider. 
Thej  proposed  giving  me  a  dinner,  some  of  them,  but  I  declined 
it  'litemiy  Institutions'  more  than  one  expressed  a  desire  that 
I  loald  lecture  for  them,  but  this  also  (their  wages  being  small 
ud  their  lectures  generally  despicable)  I  decline.  My  health  did 
not  suffer  so  much  as  I  had  reason  to  dread.  I  was  awaking  at 
three  in  the  morning  when  the  thing  began,  but  afterwards  I  got 
to  sleep  till  seven,  and  even  till  eight,  and  did  not  suffer  nearly  so 
nmch.  I  am  no  doubt  shaken  and  stirred  up  considerably  into  a 
'niaed'  state  which  I  like  very  ill,  but  in  a  few  days  I  shall  get 
stfll  enough,  and  probably  even  too  stilL  One  must  work  either 
with  loDg  moderate  pai|i  or  else  with  short  great  pain.  The  short 
iftj  is  best  according  to  my  notion. 

Ab  usual,  the  first  thought  with  Carlyle  when  in  posses- 
sion of  his  *  riches '  was  to  send  a  present  to  Scotsbrig. 
fie  enclosed  5Z.  to  his  mother,  to  be  divided  among  his 
asters  and  herself,  a  sovereign  to  each.  They  were  to  buy 
bonnets  with  it,  or  any  other  piece  of  finery,  and  call  them 
^TheLectui-e.'  On  July  27th  he  wrote  at  length  to  his 
brother  John. 

Chelsea :  July  27,  ISSa 
The  lectures  terminated  quite  triumphantly.  Thank  Heaven  I 
It  seems  pretty  generally  expected  that  I  am  to  lecture  next  year 
^[&in,  and  subsequent  years,  having,  as  they  say,  made  a  new  pro- 
^essbn  for  myself.  If  dire  famine  drive  me,  I  must  even  lecture, 
bot  act  otherwise.  Whoever  he  may  be  that  wants  to  get  into  the 
ceatre  of  a  fuss,  it  is  not  I.  Freedom  under  the  blue  sky — ah  me ! 
^  a  bit  of  brown  bread  and  peace  and  pepticity  to  eat  it  with, 
^lor  my  money  before  all  the  glory  of  Portman  Square,  or  the 
■oltt  system  itself.  But  we  must  take  what  we  can  get  and  be 
^^^tokfoL  After  the  lectures  came  a  series  of  dinner-work  and 
ivckstingB ;  eame  hot  weather,  coronation  uproars,  and  at  length 
'^tleesness,  collapse,  inertia,  and  at  times  almost  the  feeling  of 
'I'Aeiitify.  I  like  that  existence  very  ill ;  my  nerves  are  not  made 
^it   I  corrected  a  few  proof  sheets.     I  read  a  few  books,  dull 
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mLbUw.  I  have  done  noUiing  else  whateT^r  that  I  cotild  help, 
except  Uts.  Freqaentl;  a  little  desire  for  some  travel,  a  notiaa 
that  duoge  of  scene  and  objects  woald  be  wholesome,  has  come 
upon  me;  bnl  in  my  condition  of  abnolnte  imbecility,  especiallj 
in  the  tu)0MrUint7  ve  stood  in  as  to  vonr  tnorements,  nothing  could 
be  done.  The  weather  has  now  grown  cooL  I  find  it  tolentble 
enough  to  lonuge  at  Chelses  for  the  trme.  Mt  digestion  is  vmy 
b*d ;  I  ihonld  aav,  however,  that  mj  he«rt  and  life  in  on  the  whole 
sonnder  than  it  was  last  year.  Nov,  too,  nil  in  getting  veiy  qniet ; 
streets  qnite  vscuit  within  theso  two  weeks.  I  am  not  like  to  etir 
-from  this  unless  driven.  As  for  Jane,  Khe  is  mnch  improved ;  in- 
deed, almost  well  since  Bommet  came.  She  does  not  wish  to  stir 
from  her  qnarters  at  all. 

The  Americans  are  getting  out  'Carlylc'a  nuscellaniea.'  I  know 
not  whether  I  shall  not  import  two  hundred  copies  or  so  of  this 
edition  and  «sve  myself  the  trouble  of  editing  here.  The  matter 
is  as  good  as  obsolete  to  me.  There  is  no  bread  or  other  profit  in 
it.  The  Sweileuborgiana  have  addressed  a  small  book  and  letters 
to  me  her&  The  New  Catholics  are  making  advances.  Jane  sajs 
I  am  fat«d  to  be  the  nnclena  for  all  the  mad  people  of  mj  gen- 
en  tion. 

John  Sterling  wanted  me  to  accept  a  dinner  from  some  Cam- 
bridge men,  then  to  go  with  him  to  Cambridge  for  three  di^B, 
then  to  &c.,  &c.;  lastlj,  to  go  this  game  week  down  to  Jnlina  Hate'a 
and  bathe  in  the  sea.  The  sea  was  tempting.  Hare  too,  whom  X 
liave  seen,  is  a  likeable  kind  of  man.  But  vit  inertiae  prevailed, 
and  to  this,  as  to  all  the  rest,  I  answered ;  '  Impossible,  dear  Ster- 
ling.' Indeed,  John  is  dreadfully  locomotiTe  since  liis  tetom. 
Some  verses  printed  in  Blackwood,  and  a  considerable  blaster  of 
Wilson's  abont  them,  have  sorrowfnlly  discomposed  onr  poor  John, 
and  proved  what  tonchj  and  almost  flimsy  stnff  there  mnst  be  in 
him.  I  love  him  as  before,  bnt  keep  rather  ont  of  his  way  at 
present. 

Hill  is  plodding  along  at  his  dnll  Review  nnder  dnll  anspioo^ 
restricts  himself  to  the  Fox  Taylor  circle  of  Sodnian  Badicalism — 
a  lamed  cause  at  this  time — and  very  rarely  shows  face  here.  His 
editor,  one  Robertson,  a  burly  Aberdeen  Sootcfaman  of  seveiMatd- 
twenty,  fall  of  laughter,  vanity,  pepticity,  and  hope,  unosaB  nw 
sometimes  considerably  more.  Ho  'desires  exceeding^  that  I 
would  do  something  for  the  October  number.'  Uy  desin  Chit 
.Wl^  is  faint  indeed.     How  many  things  in  this  world  do  not  am^ 
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vweet  to  me  I    To  how  many  things  is  one  tempted  to  say  with 

emphasis,  'Du  Ghdgmuuttf  (Thou  gallows-oarrion).    There  is  some 

iclief  to  me  in  a  word  like  that.    But  pattca  verba,  as  Nym  has  it. 

I  told  all  the  people  in  those  lectures  of  mine  that  no  speech  ever 

uttered  or  ntterable  was  worth  comparison  with  silence.    John 

Sterling  in  particular  could  not  understand  it  in  the  least,  but  has 

it  still  sticking  in  him  indigestible. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

T.  Garltlb. 


CnAPTER  VL 

A.D.  1838-9.    iBT.  43-44 

Visit  io  Kirkcaldy — Sees  Jeffrey — '  Sartor ' — Night  at  Manchester 
— Remittances  from  Boston — ^Proposed  article  on  Cromwell — 
Want  of  books — London  Library — Breakfast  with  Moncktoa 
Milnes — Third  course  of  Lectures — Chartism — ^Radicalism — 
Correspondence  with  Lockhart — Thirlwall — Gift  of  a  horae — 
Summer  in  Scotland — First  journey  on  a  railway. 

Carlyle's  annual  migrations  were  like  those  of  Mrs. 
Primrose  from  the  blue  room  to  the  brown — from  Lon- 
don to  Scotland.  Thither  ahuost  always,  seldom  any- 
where  else.  lie  had  meant  to  stay  all  through  tha 
summer  in  Chelsea,  but  an  invitation  from  his  friends^ 
the  Ferguses  at  Kirkcaldy,  tempted  him,  and  in  the 
middle  of  August  he  went  by  Leith  steamer  to  the  old 
place  where  he  had  taught  little  boys,  and  fallen  in  love 
with  Miss  Goixlon,  and  rambled  with  Edward  Irving.  It 
was  '  melodiously  interesting,'  he  said.  He  bathed  on  the 
old  sands.  He  had  a  horse  which  carried  him  throngh 
the  old  familiar  scenes.  While  at  Kirkcaldy  he  €ux>86ed 
to  Edinburgh  and  called  on  JeflFrey. 

He  sat  waiting  for  me  at  Moray  Place.  We  talked  long  in  fliA 
style  of  hterary  and  philosophic  clitter-clatter.  Finally  it  mm 
settled  that  I  should  go  out  to  dinner  with  him  at  Gimigcrooky  and 
not  return  to  Fife  till  the  morrow.  At  the  due  hoar  I  joined  the 
Duke '  at  his  town  house,  and  we  walked  out  together  as  in  old 
times.  The  Empsons  were  still  there.  Mrs.  Jeffrey  and  they 
welcomed  me  all  alone.     The  evening  was  not,  on  the  whole,  equal 

>  The  Carlyle  name  for  Jeffrey  wm  Duke  of  Gnigerook. 
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Vo  a  good  flolitarj  one.  The  Dnke  talked  immenselj,  and  made 
me  talk ;  but  it  starock  me  that  he  was  grown  weaker.  We  seemed 
to  baye  made  up  onr  minds  not  to  contradict  each  other ;  but  it 
¥u  at  the  expense  of  saying  nothing  intimate.  My  esteem  for 
Jefiey  could  not  hide  from  me  that  at  bottom  our  speech  was,  as 
I  wid,  clatter.  In  fact,  he  is  becoming  an  amiable  old  fribble, 
Teiy  cheerful,  very  heartless,  very  forgettable  and  tolerable 

After  a  week  or  too  in  Fife  he  made  for  Scotsbrig, 
where  news  met  him  that  50^.  had  beei)  sent  from  America 
as  a  royalty  on  the  edition  of  the  'French  Revolution,' 
and  that  more  would  follow.  *  What  a  touching  thing  is 
tbt!'  he  said.  *  One  prays  that  the  blessing  of  him  that 
was  TixikeT  ill  off  may  be  with  them,  these  good  friends. 
Conrage !  I  feel  as  if  one  might  grow  to  be  moderately 
ctrntent  with  a  lot  like  mine.' 

To  Jojie  Welsh  Cctrlyle. 

'  Bootobrig :  September  15, 183a 
Many  thanks  for  those  bright  little  letters  you  sent  me.  They 
are  the  liveliest  of  letters,  which  gives  me  pleasure,  because  it 
showB  a  lively  Gkiody,  cheerful  and  well.  They  send  good  news 
otbenrise  too,  and  seem  to  have  the  faculty  of  finding  good  news 
to  lend.  Our  mother  charges  me  to  thank  you  most  emphatically 
foryonr  letters  to  her,  which  made  her  '  as  light  as  a  feather  all 
^7.'  She  says,  *  Whatever  sort  of  mother-in-law  she  be,  you  are 
the  best  of  daughters- in  law.'  Such  a  swift-despatching  little 
Qoodj !  Drive  about  while  you  can,  and  keep  your  heart  light, 
vA  be  well  when  I  come. 

At  Edinburgh  I  wanted  a  copy  of  *  Sartor,'  '  poor  beast  I '  They 
had  got  no  copy,  had  never  heard  of  it,  and  only  then  wrote  off 
for  some.  Depend  on  it,  therefore,  my  bonny  little  Bairn,  all 
these  yagae  things  they  tell  thee  about  '  Sartor '  are  mere  vague 
hkrnej ;  and  think  further  that  we  will  not  care  a  straw  whether 
they  are  or  not.  No.  A  certain  fair  critic  long  ago,  among  the 
P^  bogs,  declared  *  Sartor '  '  to  be  a  work  of  genius ; '  and  such 
it  is,  and  shall  continue,  though  no  copy  of  it  should  be  seen  these 
"^died  years.  Alick  is  not  altogether  right  yet,  but  much  better 
^  formerly.  EEis  traffic  prospers  beyond  what  could  be  looked 
H  and  he  seems  mow  quieted,  reconciled  to  his  allotment.    It 
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0ve^  me  tlie  Etiungest  feeling  to  plnmp  snddi^ly  into  riew  ol 
so  conditions  of  existence — hearts  8o  kind,  a  lot  eo  teqneetered, 
the  Bwoep  of  Time  passing  on  in  these  little  creeks  too,  aa  on  tba 
vide  sea  where  I  have  to  navigate.  One  con  say  nothing ;  one^ 
heart  is  fnll  of  nnntterabilitiee.  Bat  oar  whole  life  ia  oil  great 
and  nnntterable  ;  the  little  Ecclefecban  ehop,  as  the  gnuid  Napo- 
leon Empire,  is  embosomed  in  etemitj  ;  a  little  dreaiu  and  ,Tet  a 
great  reality,  one  even  m  the  other.  Adien,  dear  life  partner  I 
dear  little  Goody  of  mo.    Be  well,  and  love  me. 

Thine,  T.  Cablixb. 

To  Hie  SuTTw. 

Sootibrig  :  Beptsmbei  ST,  ISSg. 

SfceDiarmid '  1ms  (aithfally  paid  me  nine  sovereigns  (or  yoo  for 
Puttock,  whicU  coins  I  have,  or  will  o^^count  for.     He  has  nol 
Bucceeded  well  this  year  for  the  letting  of  Pnttock,  but  haa  t 
better  oatlook  for  a  near  futui'e.     A  iMjlonel  somebody,  of  Mabi 
has  the  house  and  game  this  season,  at  the  easy  tatc  of  il.,  then 
being  no  game.     But  be  iriU  presm-ne  the  game  this  year,  and  i] 
future  years  give  10/,,  and  perhaps  plague  us  less  about  it.     As  foe 
Goody,  she,  with  MocDiarmid'e  instolmenta  in  her  pocket,  wilk-j 
leally  be  in  funds  for  the  present,  able  to  bind  '  Bevolntion '  book^  \ 
and  what  not^onaidering  the  savings  bank,  too— aoootdiag  li 
her  otm  sweet  will.     Nay,  there  are  other  funds  too,  I  guo 
letter  from  your  mother,  uiurefusable,  but  which  seemed  to  me  to- 
bold  cash— a  truly  monied  Ooody.     ...    I  saw  Bnms'H  bonsB ; 
the  little  oblique-angled  hut,  where  the  great  soul  had  to  adjnak 
itself,  and  be  a  king  without  a  kingdom.    It  seems  vacant  sinoa 
the  willow's  death.     Some  dirty  ohildren  out  on  the  door-sill,  and 
the  knocker  seemed  torn  half  off.     The  soul  of  tho  man  is  aov 
happily  for  away  from  all  that.     Jean  and  Jamie  ore  both  oa  kind 
B  could  be.     They  are  prosperous  both,  I  think.     Jean  received 
your  parcel  with  great  cxpresaions  of  thankfulnoss.     Mary,  too,  at  j 
Annan  was  emphatic  in  her  gratitude,  iu  her  aflectiouate  remem-| 
branoe  of  you — all  which  was  pleasant  to  hear.     At  Annan  I  founu 
Goody's  letter,  review  of   'Sartor,'  gift  to  my  mother— all  Mil 
right  as  it  could  be.     Thanks  to  thee,  my  good  wife^thongh  veiyi 
hot-tempered  one.     Oh,  my  dear  Jeanic,  I  have  more  regard  tat  1 
thee  than,  perhaps,   thon  wilt   ever  rightly  know.     Bnt  let  that 
pass.     The  Angel,  as  thou  sayest,  does  stir  the  waters  mora  tnya  i 
■  AgsDt  far  Crugonputtdck. 
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thn  one.    Smely  oar  better  dajB.are  still  ooming.    All  here 
nlnte  joa  right  heartUj.    Mj  mother  is  prond  of  her  gifts. 

Ever  your  own, 

T.  CabltiiE. 

On  his  way  home,  in  October,  he  spent  a  day  or  two 
with  a  sister  who  had  married  a  Mr.  Hanning,  in  Man- 
chester, and  met  with  an  adventure  there.  He  had  been 
put  to  sleep  in  an  old  bed,  which  lie  remembered  in  his 
father's  honse. 

I  was  just  closing  my  senses  in  sweet  oblivion  (he  said),  when 
the  m^hman,  with  a  yoice  like  the  deepest  groan  of  the  Highland 
bagpipe,  or  what  an  ostrich  comcraik  might  utter,  groaned  ont 
Groo-o-o-o  close  nnder  me,  and  set  all  m  a  gallop  again. 
OitXHHM) ;  for  there  was  no  articulate  announcement  at  all  in  it, 
tbt  I  oonld  gather.  Oroo-o-o-o,  repeated  again  and  again  at  van- 
OQs  distances,  dying  out  and  then  growing  loud  again,  for  an  hour 
or  more.  I  grew  impatient,  bolted  out  of  bed,  flung  up  the 
vindow.  Groo-o-o-o.  There  he  was  advancing,  lantern  in  hand, 
i  few  yards  off  me.  '  Can*t  you  give  up  that  noise  ? '  I  hastily  ad- 
Creased  him.  '  You  are  keeping  a  person  awake.  What  good  is 
it  to  go  howling  and  groaning  all  night,  and  deprive  people  of 
their  sleep  ? '  He  ceased  from  that  time — at  least  I  heard  no  more 
of  him.  No  watchman,  I  think,  has  been  more  astonished  for 
some  time  baek.  At  five  in  the  morning  all  was  as  still  as  sleep 
and  darkness.  At  half -past  five  aU  went  off  Uke  an  enormous  mill- 
zaoe  or  ocean-tide.  The  Boom-m-m,  far  and  wide.  It  was  the 
i&iUs  that  were  all  starting  then,  and  creishy  *  drudges  by  the 
Bullion  taking  post  there.  I  have  heard  few  sounds  more  impres- 
Sfe  to  me  in  the  mood  I  was  in. 

At  home  he  found  all  well.  He  arrived  at  midnight, 
finding  Mrs.  Carlyle  improved  in  health,  and  sitting  up  for 
lum;  himself  quite  rested,  and  equal  to  work  again. 

I  have  been  eight  weeks  in  Scotland  (he  noted  in  his  Journal), 
looked  on  the  stones  of  Edinburgh  city,  wondered  whether  it  was 
solid  or  a  dream  ;  then  to  Annandale,  finally  drifted  back  hither — 
^liah  drift  log  on  the  sea  of  accident,  where  I  since  lie  high  and 
^7  not  a  whit  wiser.     How  many  tragedies,  epics,  Haynes  Baily 

>  Cniahy^  *  greasy.' 
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ballacU,  and  'bnrHts  of  FarliAineiitaTy  eloqnene»*  vonlil  it  li 
ntt^r  this  oue  toor  by  an  atmbiliAD  lectuxer  on  tfaingB  iu  gen 

Evideucea  were  waiting  for  him  that  he  was  Ijecoinl 
a  person  of  consequence  notwithstanding.  Presents  1 
lieen  sent  b^  various  admirers.  There  was  good  m 
f loiu  America.  The  English  edition  of  the  '  Frel 
Kevolntion  '  was  almost  sold,  and  anotlier  would  be  cal 
for,  while  there  were  numberless  applications  from  revj 
editors  for  articles  if  he  would  please  to  snpply  thl 
Another  50?.  had  come  from  Boston,  and  he  had  hi 
meditating  an  indulgence  for  himself  out  of  all  this  pt 
perity  in  the  shape  of  a  horse,  nothing  keeping  liitn 
health  so  much  as  riding;  but  his  first  thought  wa« 
Scotsbrig  and  a  ChristniHs  gift  to  his  mother,  whii^ 
sent  with  a  most  pretty  letter. 

Ta  Margaret   Carfyle,  SenlKtiriff. 

CbdHk:  D«)«mb<iTitO,  II 

I  bare  realised  my  Ameiican  draft  of  doUars  into  ponnda 
ling,     I  send  my  dear  Motbar  five  off  the  (ore  end  of  it.     The  1 
lin  ought  to  biiug  the  auld  cftt  a  niouae  in  such  a  cose  as  thtt^ 
Americoti  mouse.     It  ia  very  curious  that  cosh  should  comA 
that  way  to  good  Aunandiile  industry  across  3,000  miles  of 
water  from  kind  hauds  that  we  never  saw.     '  French  Bevolnti^ 
is  going  off  briskly,  and  a  new  edition  requirod.     Both  from 
'  MiscelJanioa'  and  it  I  hope  to  make  a  tittle  cash.    I  underali 
the  method  of  bargaining  better  now,  and  the  books  do  aell— 
thanks  to  bookaellers,  or  even  in  spite  of  them.     It  does  not 
at  all  likely  that  I  shall  ever  have  much  money  in  this  world 
I  am  not  now  bo  terribly  hard  held  as  I  used  to  be.     Such  bij 
thrift  may  perhaps  be  less  imperative  by-and-bj. 

Out  of  the  snggestiona  made  by  editors  for  articles  ( 
especially  bad  attracted  Carlyle.  Mill  had  asked  him 
write  on  Cromwell  for  the  '  London  and  Wesminet 
There  is  nothing  in  his  journals  or  letters  to  shows 
Cromwell  had  been  hitiierto  an  interesting  figure  to  hi 
An  allusion  in  one  of  his  Craigenputtwk  pai>erB  shows  ti 
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he  then  shared  the  popular  prevailing  opinions  on  the 
sabject.  He  agreed,  however,  to  Mill's  proposal,  and  was 
preparing  to  begin  with  it  when  the  negotiation  was 
broken  off  in  a  manner  specially  affronting.  Mill  had 
gone  alm>ad,  leaving  Mr.  Bobertson  to  manage  the  Ke- 
view.  Robertson,  whom  Carl  jle  had  hitherto  liked,  wrote 
tohiin  coolly  to  say  that  he  need  not  go- on,  for  ^  he  meant 
to  do  Cromwell  himself.'  Carlyle  was  very  angry.  It 
was  this  incident  which  detennined  him  to  throw  himself 
seriously  into  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to 
expose  himself  no  more  to  cavalier  treatment  from  ^  able 
editors.'  llis  connection  with  tlie  ^  London  and  West- 
minster '  at  once  ended. 

Hare  nothing  to  do  with  fools  (he  said).  Thej  are  the  fatal 
species.  Naj,  Robertson,  withal,  is  fifteen  years  younger  than  I. 
To  be  *  edited '  by  him  and  by  Mill  and  the  Benthamic  formula  ! 
Oh  heavens  I  It  is  worse  than  Algiers  and  Negro  Guiana.  Noth- 
ing ahort  of  death  should  diivo  a  white  man  to  it. 

From  tliis  moment  he  began  to  think  seriously  of  a  life 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  as  his  next  important  nndertaking, 
whatever  he  might  have  to  do  meanwhile  in  the  way  of 
lectures  or  shorter  papers. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

Chelseft :  Janoary  18, 1839. 
I  dare  say  I  mentioned  that  I  was  not  intending  to  work  any  fur- 
^erat  present  in  the  *  Westminster  Beview,*  but  to  write  by-and- 
hy  something  more  to  my  mind.  I  have  my  face  turned  partly 
^<'vard8  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Covenant  time  in  England  and 
^hind,  and  am  reading  books  and  meaning  to  read  more  for  the 
'I'^^tter,  for  it  is  large  and  full  of  meaning.  But  what  I  shall  make 
^it,  or  whether  I  shall  make  anything  ai;  all,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  say  as  yet.  The  only  thing  clear  is  that  I  have  again  some 
lotion  of  writing,  which  I  had  not  at  all  last  year  or  the  year  be- 
fore—a sign  doubtless  that  I  am  getting  into  heart  again,  and  not 
^  titterly  bewildered  and  beaten  down  as  I  was  at  the  conclusion 
^  the  *  Bevolution  *  stniggle.  Anything  that  I  write  now  would 
^  hetter  than  former  things,  and  I  think  indeed  would  be  pretty 
Vol.  IIL— 9 
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)  tn  bring  me  in  a  trifle  of  money  in  ths  long  mn.  . 
You  me,j  pictnce  us  aitting  snug  liere  most  erenings  in  '  t 
cliaii's,'  in  this  w&rtn  little  pai'lour,  I'eading,  or  reading  &nd  ei 
or  talkiug  with  HOme  rational  visitor  tliat  lias  perbapa  dropped  is 

Some  people  say  I  ought  to  get  a  Lotee  with  my  Americou  n       

liefore  lecture-time,  and  ride,  that  I  might  be  in  a  better  bodi^ 
condition  for  that  enterprise.  I  shotdd  like  it  right  well  if  it  wal 
not  90  dear.     We  ahall  see. 

Want  of  books  waa  his  great  difficulty,  with  siic-h  a  sub 
jpct  on  liaud  as  the  Common  wealth.  His  C&uibridj 
friends  bad  come  to  liis  help  by  giving  biui  the  nse  of  U 
Iiooks  in  the  University  Library,  and  sending  them  up  fi 
him  to  read.  Very  kind  on  their  part,  as  he  fult,  "co 
eidering  what  a  eniky  fellow  he  was.'  But  he  needed  r 
Bonrces  of  which  lie  conid  avail  himself  more  freely.  Th 
BritiE])  Museum  was,  of  course,  open  to  him  ;  but  he  I 
quired  to  have  his  authorities  at  hand,  where  his  ow] 
writing- tackle  lay  round  him,  where  ho  conld  refer  to  theitt 
at  any  moment,  and  for  this  pnrpoae  the  eircnlating  libm 
ries  were  useless.  New  novels,  travels,  biographies,  thtf 
annual  gi-owth  of  literature  which  to-day  waa  and  tc 
morrow  was  cast  into  the  oven — these  he  could  get ;  bO 
tho  records  of  genuine  knowledge,  where  the  permaneO 
thonghts  and  doings  of  mankind  lay  embalmed,  were  tl 
be  found  for  the  most  part  only  on  the  shelves  of  gre« 
institutions,  could  be  i-ead  only  there,  and  could  not  b 
taken  out.  Long  before,  when  at  Craigenputtoek,  it  hai 
occnrred  to  him  that  a  county  town  like  Dumfries,  whid 
maintained  a  gaol,  might  equally  maintain  a  public  librat] 
He  was  once  at  Oxford  in  the  library  of  All  Souls'  Collegl 
one  of  the  best  in  England,  and  one  (in  my  day  at  least 
BO  little  used  that,  if  a  hook  was  missed  from  its  place,  th 
whole  college  was  in  consternation.'  Carlyle,  hiokiq 
wistfully  at  the  ranged  folios,  exclaimed:    '  Ah,  booki 

I  Tbe  Felki»>  might  tako  hnaka  to  Uieir  rooiuB.  but  mi  Mldom  did  Ukn  Um 
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boob  1  JOB  will  have  a  poor  account  to  give  of  yourselves 
at  the  day  of  judgment.  Here  have  you  been  kept  warm 
and  dry,  with  good  coats  on  your  backs,  and  a  good  roof 
07er  your  heads ;  and  whom  have  ye  made  any  better  or 
any  wiser  than  he  was  before  ? '  Cambridge,  more  liberal 
tiian  Oxford,  did  lend  out  volumes  with  fit  securities  for 
their  safety,  and  from  this  source  Carlyle  obtained  his 
Clarendon  and  Rushwortli; -but  he  determined  to  try 
whether  a  public  lending  library  of  authentic  worth  could 
not  be  instituted  in  London.  He  has  been  talked  of 
vaguely  as  *  unpractical.*  No  one  living  Iiad  a  more  prac- 
tical business  talent  when  he  had  an  object  in  view  for 
which  such  a  faculty  was  required.  He  set  on  foot  an 
agitation.*  The  end  was  recognised  as  good.  Influential 
men  took  up  the  question,  and  it  was  carried  through,  and 
the  result  was  the  infinitely  valuable  institution  known  as 
the  ^London  Library'  in  St.  James's  Square.  Let  the 
tens  of  thousands  who^  it  is  to  be  hoped,  arc  ^  made  better 
and  wiser'  by  the  books  collected  there  remember  that 
they  owe  the  privilege  ffUtirely  to  Carlyle.  The  genn  of 
it  lay  in  that  original  reflection  of  his  on  the  presence  of  a 
gaol  and  the  absence  of  a  library  in  Dumfries.  His  suc- 
cessful effort  to  realise  it  in  London  began  in  this  winter 
of  1839. 

Meanwhile  a  third  remittance  from  America  on  the 
^Revolution'  brought  the  whole  sum  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  Bgstou  friends  to  150Z.  He  felt  it  deeply, 
for  as  yet  *  not  a  penny  Iiad  been  realised  in  England.'  In 
^dmowledging  the  receipt,  he  said  that  he  had  never  re- 
ceived money  of  which  he  was  more  proud.  '  It  Iiad  been 
^t  almost  by  miracle.'  He  showed  the  draft  to  Fraser, 
his  English  publisher,  and  told  him  he  ought  to  blush. 

*  Among  tho  penonB  whom  he  tried  to  interest  was  Babbage,  whom  he  did 
^  take  ta  *  Did  you  ever  nee  him  ?  *  he  writes  to  his  brother  ;  *  a  mixture 
^  citTea  terror  and  Tenomous-looking  Tehemence ;  with  no  chin  too— cross 
'^*^*teii  a  frog  and  a  viper,  aa  ■om«body  oaUed  him.  * 
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The  poor  creature  did  blush,  but  what  could  that  serve?  He 
has  done  with  his  edition  too,  all  but  seventy-five  copies.  Above 
a  thousand  ix>unds  has  been  gathered  from  England  from  that 
book,  but  none  seems  to  belong  to  the  writer ;  it  all  belongs  to 
other  people— the  sharks.  They  charge  above  40  per  cent.,  I  find, 
for  the  mere  function  of  selling  a  book,  the  mere  ftuh  of  ^twi^ing 
it  over  the  counter. 

A  strange  reflection,  to  which,  however,  the  pablifihers 
liavc  an  answer ;  for,  if  some  books  sell,  others  fail,  and 
the  successful  must  pay  for  the  unsuccessful.  Without 
publishers  and  without  booksellers,  books  could  not  be 
brought  out  at  all ;  and  they,  too,  must  *  earn  their  living.' 

Few  men  cared  less  about  such  things  than  Carlyle  did 
as  long  as  penury  was  kept  from  his  door.  Apart  from 
his  business  with  the  London  Library,  he  was  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  the  records  of  the  Commonwealtli,  and  here 
are  the  first  impressions  which  he  formed. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Chelsea :  February  15,  1888L 
I  have  read  a  good  many  volumes  about  Cromwell  and  his  times ; 
I  have  a  good  many  more  to  read.  Whether  a  book  will  come  of 
it  or  not — still  more,  when  such  will  come — ai'e  questions  as  yet 
The  pabulum  this  subject  yields  me  is  not  very  great.  I  find  it 
far  inferior  in  interest  to  my  French  subject.  But,  on  the  whole^ 
I  want  to  get  acquainted  with  England — a  great  secret  to  me  al- 
ways hitherto — and  I  may  as  well  begin  here  as  elsewhere.  There 
arc  but  two  very  remarkable  men  in  the  period  visible  as  yet — 
Cromwell  and  Montrose.  The  rest  verge  towards  weariaomeness. 
Indeed,  the  whole  subject  is  Dutch-btdlt :  heavy-bottomed,  with 
an  internal  fire  and  significance  indeed,  but  extremely  wrapped  in 
buckram  and  lead.  We  shall  see.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  have  gol 
a  large  portmanteau  of  books  about  the  thing  from  Cambndgia. 
Here  they  actually  stand,  sent  me  by  x>er8ons  whom  I  never  saw ; 
a  most  handsome  and  encouragmg  phenomenon.  The  viaibto 
agent  is  one  Douglas  Heath,  a  promising  young  barrister,  who 
sometimes  comes  here  ;  is  a  Cambridge  man,  and  a  zealous  reader 

of  mine 150/.  sent  by  Emerson  for  the  '  French 

Revolution  ! '    Was  any  braver  thing  ever  heard  ol  ?    150/.  from 
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be^fcmd  the  flalt  sea,  while  not  a  sixpence  could  be  realised  here  in 
one's  own  oonntry  bj  the  thing !  I  declare  m j  American  friends 
Bie  right  fellows,  and  have  done  their  affidrs  with  effect    It  seems 

1  am  going  to  make  some  cash  after  all  by  these  books  of  mine. 

Toai  ta  Hen  ;  neither  need  we  now  add,  lepam  manque. 

Seldom  had  Carljle  seemed  in  better  spirits  than  now. 
For  once  his  outer  world  was  going  well  with  him. .  Ue 
bad  occasional  fits  of  dyspepsia,  which,  indeed,  seemed  to 
afflict  him  most  when  he  had  least  that  was  real  to  com- 
plam  of.  He  was  disappointed  about  Montrose  for  one 
thing.  He  had  intended,  naturally  enough  as  a  Scotch- 
man, to  make  a  principal  figui*e  of  Montrose,  and  had 
fonnd  that  he  could  not,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
what  Montrose  was  really  like.  But  the  dyspepsia  was 
the  main  evil — dyspepsia  and  Loudon  society,  which  in- 
terested liim  more  than  he  would  allow,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  disorder.  He  was  plagued,  too,  with  duties  as  a 
citizen. 

Journal, 

Ftbrum-y  22,  1839. — The  day  is  rainy  and  bad.  Jane  gone  out, 
perhaps  not  very  prudently.  At  seven  o'clock  I  am  to  dine  with 
the  Manhalls.  Me  miserum  !  Why  do  I  ever  agree  to  go  and  dine  ? 
Were  it  revealed  to  me  as  tnft-hnnting,  I  would  instantly  give  it 
up  for  ever.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  only  chance  of  society  one 
^  In  this  kind  I  have  too  much  already.  Lectures  coming 
too,  and  on  Monday  I  am  to  dine  with  a  certain  Baring ;  and  last 
veek,  for  two  days,  I  was  a  special  juryman.  I  am  a  poor  creature. 
lun  DO  longer  so  poor,  but  I  do  not  feel  any  happiness.  I  must 
"twt  np  and  tiy  to  help  myself.     QoU  hilf  mir  ! 

Monckton  Milnes  had  made  his  acquaintance,  and  in- 
cited him  to  breakfast.  He  used  to  say  that,  if  Clirist  was 
*gain  on  earth,  Milnes  would  ask  Him  to  breakfast,  and 
^he  Clnbs  would  all  be  talking  of  the  '  good  things '  that 
Christ  had  said.  But  Milnes,  then  as  always,  had  open 
^J^  for  genius,  and  reverence  for  it  truer  and  deeper  than 
DiOBt  of  his  contemporarie6. 
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A  month  ago  (Carlyle  writes  to  liiii  brother)  Milnes  invited  a 
to  breakfast  to  me«t  Bunseu.  Puaey  '  waa  there,  a  solid,  jadick 
Englishman,  vcrj  kind  to  me.  Hallam  woe  there,  a  brottd,  n 
poHitire  m&n,  with  lauglting  eyes.  X.  was  lliere,  u  most  jorku 
distorted,  violent,  vapid,  brown-gipey  pie4;e  of  seli-conceit  « 
green-room  iani.  Others  there  were ;  and  the  great  hero  Boom 
with  red  face  large  as  the  abieM  of  ringal — not  a  bail  fellow,  D 
without  talent ;  full  of  speech,  PratflBtaatiam — Pmssian  Totyism 
who  Eealonely  inquired  my  address. 

More  important  by  far  tlian  any  of  tlieee  to  Carljle  w 
tlie  '  certain  Baring '  with  whom  lie  was  to  dine  at  BadE 
House.  It  is  the  first  notice  of  his  introduction  to  tbs 
brilliant  circle  in  wbicli  he  was  afterward  to  be  so  infr 
mate,  Mr.  Banng,  later  known  as  Lord  Ashburton,  W 
came  tlie  eioaest  friend  that  he  liad.  Lady  HarnetJ 
hccaijje  ilia  Gloriana,  or  Qiioen  of  Fairv  Land,  and  < 
cised  a  etrango  influence  over  liini  for  good  and  evil. 
this  lay  undreamed  of  in  the  future,  when  }ie  wrote  hb 
aceount  of  the  dinner.  Buoeeu  was  again  one  of  t 
guests. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  elevated  afFsirs  I  had  ever  aecn  ;  lorft^ 
ladies,  and  other  like  high  personagi?s,  several  of  them  anditonl 
mine  in  the  last  lecturing  .season.  The  lady  of  tiie  honse,  n 
lady  Harriet  Baring,  I  had  to  sit  and  talk  with  npccially  for  a  loD 
long  while — one  of  the  cleverest  creatures  I  have  met  with,  ftitll 
mirth  and  spirit ;  not  very  beautiful  to  look  upon. 

And  again,  in  another  letter : — 

Lord  Mahon  was  there,  a  small,  fashionable  Tory,  with  a  b«i 
tiful  wife.  The  diDDer  was  after  eight,  ajid  ruined  me  for  a  WM 
Bunsen  did  not  shine  there.  The  lady  hardly  hid  from  liiw  tl 
ehe  feared  he  was  a  hore.  8ho  kept  mc  talking  an  hour  or  mi 
ujHtairB  ;  a  clever  devil,  as  Taylor  calls  her,  Mle  Inidr,  full  of  % 
and  the  most  like  a  dame  of  quality  of  all  that  I  have  yet  seen. 

Even  in  Carlyle's  own  home  dissipation  pnrsned  hi( 
Mrs.  Welsh  was  staying  there,  and  she  and  her  daiighl 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  have  an  evening  party  of  I 

■  Not  iii.  Pmey,  but  big  eldsT  lirother. 
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ealablished  eort,  the  first  and  last  time,  I  believe,  that  sucli 
a  thing  was  attempted  in  that  honse. 

The  other  week  (he  says  on  the  8th  of  March)  Jane  audaciously 
got  up  a  thing  called  a  soir^  one  eyening — that  is  to  say,  a  party 
of  persons  who  have  little  to  do  except  wander  through  a  room  or 
looms,  and  hustle  and  simmer  about,  all  talking  to  one  another  as 
tbey  best  can.    It  seemed  to  me  a  most  questionable  thing  for  the 
Ledxfy  this.     However,  she  was  drawn  into  it  insensibly,  and  could 
not  get  retreated ;  so  it  took  effect — ^between  twenty  and  thirty  en- 
tirely brilliant  bits  of  i>ersonages — and  really,  it  all  went  off  in  a 
ouxt  successful  manner.    At  midnight  I  smoked  a  peaceable  pipe, 
praying  it  might  be  long  before  we  saw  the  like  again. 

Serioos  work  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  these  splen- 
dooTB ;  bnt,  in  fact,  he  was  taking  life  easy,  and  was  not 
disinclined  to  enjoy  himself. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Chelsea  :  March  11,  1839. 
I  am  reading  a  great  many  books,  in  a  languid  way,  about  Crom- 
well and  his  time,  but  any  work  on  this  matter  seems  yet  at  a  great 
distance  from  me.  The  truth  is,  I  have  arrived  at  the  turning  of  a 
new  leaf,  and  right  thankful  am  I  that  Heaven  enables  me  to  pause 
&  little,  and  I  willingly  follow  the  monition  or  permission  of 
Heaven.  From  my  boyhood  upwards  I  have  been  like  a  creature 
breathlessly  '  climbing  a  soaped  xx>le ; '  ruin  and  the  bottomless 
ibyss  beneath  me,  and  the  pole  quite  slippery  soaped.  But  now 
I  hsTe  got  to  a  kind  of  notch  on  the  same,  and  do  purpose,  by 
Heaven's  blessing,  to  take  my  breath  a  moment  there  before  ad- 
Tentnring  further.  If  I  live,  I  shall  probably  have  farther  to  go ; 
if  not,  not — ^we  can  do  either  way.  In  biliary  days  (I  am  apt  to  be 
biliaiy),  the  devil  reproaches  me  dreadfully,  but  I  answer,  *  True, 
W  \  i^o  sorrier  scoundrel  in  the  world  than  lazy  1 1  But  what 
^p?  I  hce  no  subject  so  as  to  give  my  life  for  it  at  present.  I 
will  not  write  on  any  subject,  seest  thou  ?  but  prefer  to  ripen  or 
lot  ibr  a  while.' 

The  lectures  had  to  be  provided  for,  but  the  subject 
choeei),  the  Eevolutions  of  Modem  Europe,  was  one  on 
^tich  Carlyle  could  speak  witliout  special  preparation.  An 
^Qglifih  edition  of  the  ^  Miscellanies '  was  coming  out  at 
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to  lie  upon  his  oars  till  Cioinmn  or  MMMvttortipis^Hrik 
active  poBBession ;  and,  mORiirhils,  if  had  tp.  iMi4n»'4» 
homage  of  the  world,  which  began  to  ba  offend  iw.^n* 
expected  quarters.  An  aocoant  of  Omtnt  d'Onq'^viittt* 
Che^e  Bow  is  amadiigly  told  by  Hit.  Cn^^  I*  fts 
Letters  and  Memoriala.  Bare  ia  bar  hinbiBd'a  4<!fii|i99 
of  the  same  Bomptaoaa  phenoineiiQB.  Afier-vaildlig^ 
the  faToorable  amngenaBta  ior  tb»  pofalioHtiML  «£.  J0lt 
'  Miscellanies,*  he  aajst — 

lb  JokM  Oar^ 

Mr  heart  (rileotir  thMka  Bmrnm  th^lwmmak  mMhifmti 

what  I  ooald  bear.  Xt  is  quite  a  MwacnaatiaAaad  mAflC.Hia 
moot  bleaaed,  that  700  will  Botaul];  be  aUowecl  to  lire  mot  a  1m|^ 
gar.  As  to  the  praiae,  Ao.,  X  think  it  irill  not  hut  roe  mQcih ;  X 
can  see  too  veil  the  meaning  of  vhat  that  is.  I  have  too  tsitltfal 
a  dTSpepsia  working  ocmtiniially  in  monition  of  me,  wete  tbeia 
nothing  else.  Nevertheless,  I  mnst  tell  70a  of  the  strsngMt  oom- 
plituent  of  all,  which  ooann«d  since  I  wrote  lost — ibe  adTont  oi 
Ooant  d'Onay.  About  a  fotbiight  ago,  this  Phcebna  Apollo  oi 
dandyisni,  escorted  by  poor  little  CStorlev,  came  whirling  hithot  ia 
a  chariot  that  atrack  all  Oielaea  into  mate  amazenMnt  with  s^tn- 
donr.  Cborlej'e  nuder  jaw  went  like  the  hopper  or  under  nddle 
of  a  pair  of  fanners,  sncb  was  hia  terror  on  bringing  such  a  qAai^ 
donr  into  actnal  contact  with  snch  a  grimness.  Nererthelea^  we 
did  amazinglj  well,  the  Gonnt  and  L  He  is  a  tall  fellow  of  aix  iaet 
three,  built  like  a  tower,  with  floods  of  datk-aafanm  hair,  with  a 
bean^,  with  an  adornment  nnsarpassable  on  thisjdaost;  wittai 
a  rather  substantial  fellow  at  bottom,  hy  no  meana  without  iirtight. 
withont  fan,  and  a  sort  of  roagh  saroHm  tatber  stdkinB  ont  vf 
sach  a  porcelain  flgnrsL  He  said,  looking  at  Skellej's  bast.  In  his 
Frenoh  accent,  '  Ah,  it  is  one  of  those  faces  who  weesh  to  awaUow 
their  chin.'  He  admired  the  fine  epic,  Att.,  tc.;  hoped  XwobM 
call  Boon,  and  see  LAdv  Bleseington  withaL  Finally  he  went  hia 
way,  and  Chorlej  with  reassaiaed  jaw.  Jane  langhed  for  two  dajs 
at  the  coatrast  of  mj  plaid  dressing-gown,  bilious,  iron  coante- 
nance,  and  this  Paphian  apparition.  I  did  not  call  till  the  otlwr 
day,  and  left  my  cahl  meraly.     I  do  not  see  well  wb»i  good  I  aan 
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g«i  hj  Hkoeting  him  much,  or  Lady  B.  and  demixepdom,  though  I 
ahoald  not  object  to  see  it  once,  and  then  oftener  if  agreeable. 

Maj  brought  the  lectures  at  the  old  rooms  in  Edward 
Street.     They  did  not  please  Carlyle,  and,  perhaps,  were 
not  really  among  his  fine  utterances.      In  the  ^  French 
Revolution '  he  had  giren  his  best  thoughts  on  the  subject 
in  liis  best  manner.     He  could  now  only  repeat  liimself, 
more  or  less  rhetorically,  with  a  varying  text.     Mrs.  Car- 
lyle herself  did  not  think  that  her  husband  was  doing 
justice  to  himself.    He  was  unwell  for  one  thing.     But 
the  Bucccss  was  distinct  as  ever ;  the  audience  bursting 
into  ejaculations  of  surprise  and  pleasure.     The  ^  Splen- 
dids!',  *  Devilish  fines  ! ',  *  Most  trues! ',  Ac,  all  indicat- 
ing that  on  their  side  there  was  no  disappointment.     His 
own  account  of  the  matter  indicates  far  less  satisfaction. 

To  John  Cctrlyle. 

Chelsea  :  May  26,  1SS9. 

The  lectures  are  over  with  tolerable  tclaty  with  a  clear  gain  of 
^nearly  200/.,  which  latter  is  the  only  altogether  comfortable 
pBTt  of  the  business.  My  audience  was  visibly  more  numerons 
tbaa  erer,  and  of  more  distinguished  i)eople.  My  sorrow  in  de- 
Hrery  was  less  ;  my  remorse  after  delivery  was  much  greater.  I 
g»Te  one  very  bad  lecture  (as  I  thought) ;  the  last  but  one.  It 
W  on  the  French  Revolution.  I  was  dispirited — in  miserable 
heilth.  My  audience,  mainly  Toiy,  oonld  not  be  expected  to 
ipapalhiBe  with  me.  In  short,  I  felt,  after  it  was  over,  like  a 
Bia  that,  had  been  robbing  henroosts.  In  which  circumstances, 
Ii  the  day  before  my  finale,  hired  a  swift  horse,  galloped  out  to 
HiRow  like  a  Faust's  flight  through  an  ocean  of  gpreen,  went  in  a 
^  of  rage  to  the  room  the  next  day,  and  made  on  Sanscnllottism 
itself  Tery  considerably  the  nearest  approach  to  a  good  lecture 
they  e?er  got  out  of  me,  carried  the  whole  business  glowing  after 
^  lod  ended  half  an  hour  beyond  my  time  with  universal  de- 
ci>nre  applause  sufficient  for  the  situation. 

The  *  remorse'  was  genuine,  for  Carlyle  in  his  heart 
diaapproved  of  these  displays  and  detested  them.  Yet 
^  too,  had  become  aware  of  the  strange  sensation  of 
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seeing  a  crowd  of  people  hanging  upon  hie  words,  and 
yielding  themselves  like  sti  iiistriimeut  for  him  to  play 
upon.  There  is  an  iri;esi8lible  feeling  of  prond  delight  in 
each  Bituations.  If  not  intoxicated,  he  was  excited  ;  and 
Emerson  writing  at  the  same  moment  to  press  him  lo 
show  kiinself  in  Boston,  he  did  think  for  a  second  or 
two  of  going  over  for  the  autnnm  'to  learn  the  ait  of 
ext«npore  speaking.'  Had  he  gone  it  iniglit  liave  been 
the  min  of  him,  for  he  had  all  the  qualities  which  with 
practice  would  have  made  him  a  splendid  orator.  But  he 
was  wiee  in  time,  and  set  himself  to  a  worthier  enterprise 
— not  Jet  Cromwell,  but  something  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  Oromwell — and  insisted  ou  being  dealt  with  befom 
he  oould  settle  upon  hietoiT.  AH  his  life  he  had  been 
moditlting  on  the  problem  of  the  workiug-niao's  existence 
in  this  country  at  the  present  epoch;  how  wealth  was 
growing,  but  the  human  toilers  grew  none  the  better, 
mentally  or  bodily — not  better,  only  more  numerooe,  and 
liable,  on  any  check  to  trade,  to  sink  into  aqnalor  and 
famine.  He  had  seen  the  Crla^^w  riots  in  1819.  He 
had  heard  his  father  talk  of  the  poor  masons,  dining 
silently  upon  water  and  water-cresses.  His  letters  are 
full  of  reflections  on  snch  things,  sad  or  indignant,  as  the 
bntnoor  might  be.  He  was  himself  a  working-man'a  aon. 
He  bad  been  bred  in  a  peasant  home,  and  all  his  symp*- 
thies  were  with  his  own  cIbsb.  He  was  not  a  rendotiaraifc'; 
he  knew  well  that  violence  wonld  be  no  remedy;  tint 
there  lay  only  madness  and  deeper  misery.  But  the  fact 
remained,  portending  f  nghtfol  iames.  The  Reform  Bill 
was  to  have  mended  matters,  but  the  Reform  Bill  bad 
gone  by  and  the  poor  wei-e  none  the  happier.  The  powo* 
of  the  State  had  been  shifted  from  the  aristocracy  to  the 
millownere,  and  tncrcliantB,  and  shopkeepers.  That  was 
all.  The  handicraftsman  remained  where  he  was,  or  was 
flinking,  ntbw,  into  an  nnowned  Arab,  to  whom  *  free- 
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dom '  meant  freedom  to  work  if  the  employer  had  work 
to  offer  him  conveniently  to  himself,  or  else  freedom  to 
starve.     The  fruit  of  such  a  state  of  society  as  this  was 
the  Sansculottism  on  wiiich  he  had  been  lecturing,  and  he 
felt  that  he  must  put  his  thoughts  upon  it  in  a  permanent 
form.    He  had  no  faith  in  political  remedies,  in  extended 
suffrages,  recognition  of  ^  the  rights  of  man,'  &c — abso- 
lutely none.    That  was  the  road  on  whicli  the  French  had 
gone ;  and,  if  tried  in  England,  it  would  end  as  it  ended 
with  them — ^in  anarchy,  and  hunger,  and  fury.    The  root 
of  the  mischief  was  the  f orgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
upper  classes,  increasing  now  to  flat  denial,  that  they 
owed  any  duty  to  those  under  them  beyond  the  payment 
of  contract  wages  at  the  market  price.     The  Liberal 
theory,  as  formulated  in  Political  Economy,  was  that 
ereiyoDe  should  attend  exclusively  to  his  own  interests, 
and  that  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  would  be  the 
certain  result.    His  own  conviction  was  that  tlio  result 
woald  be  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  a  world  in 
which  human  life,  such  a  life  as  human  beings  ought  to 
live,  would  become  impossible.     People  talked  of  Prog- 
ress.   To  him  tliere  was  no  prepress  except  '  moral  prog- 
ress,' a  clearer  recognition  of  the  duties  which  stood  face 
to  face  with  every  man  at  each  moment  of  his  life,  and 
the  n^lect  of  which  would  be  his  destruction.    Ue  was 
appalled  at  the  contrast  between  the  principles  on  which 
(Den  practically  acted  and  those  which  on  Sundays  they 
professed  to  believe ;  at  the  ever-increasing  luxury  in  rich 
Q^n's  palaces,  and   the  wretchedness,  without  hope  of 
^Kape,  of  the  millions  without  whom  that  luxury  could 
not  have  been.     Snch  a  state  of  things,  he  thought,  might 
ttmtinue  for  a  time  among  a  people  naturally  well  dis- 
P^  and  accustomed  to  submission ;  but  it  could  not  last 
for  ever.    The  Maker  of  the  world  would  not  allow  it. 
^  angry  slaves  of  toil  would  rise  and  burn  the  palaces, 
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as  the  French  peasantry  had  burnt  tlie  chdteanx.  The 
only  remedy  was  tlie  old  one — to  touch  the  conscience  or 
the  fears  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  responsible.  He 
felt  that  he  must  write  something  about  all  tliat,  though  it 
was  not  easy  to  see  how  or  where.  Such  a  message  as  ha 
had  to  give  would  be  welcome  neither  to  Liberals  nor 
Conservatives.  The  Political  Economists  believed  that 
since  the  Keform  Bill  all  was  going  as  it  slionld  do,  an<L 
required  only  to  be  let  alone ;  the  more  the  rich  enjoyed 
themselves,  the  more  employment  there  would  be,  an<L 
high  and  low  would  be  benefited  alike.  The  Noble  Lords 
and  gentry  were  happy  in  their  hounds  and  their  game- 
preserves,  and  had  lost  the  sense  that  rank  and  wealth, 
meant  anything  save  privil^e  for  idle  amusement.  Nofc 
to  either  of  these,  nor  to  tlieir  organs  in  the  press,  could. 
Carlyle  be  welcome.  He  was  called  a  Radical,  and  Sadi*- 
cal  he  was,  if  to  require  a  change  in  the  souls,  and  heartSy 
and  habits  of  life  of  men  was  to  be  a  Radical.  Bat  per* 
haps  no  one  in  England  more  entirely  disbelieved  every 
single  article  of  the  orthodox  Radical  creed.  He  had  mora 
in  common  with  the  Tories  than  with  their  rivals,  and  was 
prepared,  if  such  a  strange  ally  pleased  them,  to  let  it  aa 
appear.  ^  Guess  what  immediate  project  I  am  on,'  ho 
wrote  to  his  brother,  when  the  lectures  were  over :  *  that 
of  writing  an  article  on  the  working-classes  for  the  *^  Qnar* 
terly."  It  is  verily  so.  I  offered  to  do  the  thing  for  Mill 
about  a  year  ago.  He  durst  not.  I  felt  a  kind  of  call 
and  monition  of  duty  to  do  it,  wrote  to  Lockhart  accord- 
ingly, was  altogether  invitingly  answered,  had  a  long  in- 
terview with  the  man  yesterday,  found  him  a  person  of 
sense,  good-breeding,  even  kindness,  and  great  consen- 
taneity of  opinion  with  myself  on  the  matter.  Am  to  get 
books  from  him  to-morrow,  and  so  shall  forthwith  set  about 
telling  the  Conservatives  a  thing  or  two  about  the  claims, 
condition,  rights,  and  mights  of  the  working  order  of  men* 
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Jane  is  vary  glad,  partly  from  a  kind  of  spite  at  the  JSlod- 
timigkeit  of  Mill  and  liis  wooden  set.  The  liadicals,  as 
thej  stand  now,  are  dead  and  gone,  I  appreliend,  owing 
to  their  heathen  stupidity  on  this  very  matter.  It  is  not 
to  be  oat  till  autumn,  that  being  the  time  for  things  re- 
qoiriDg  thought,  as  Lockhart  says.  I  shall  have  much  to 
read  and  inquire,  but  I  shall  have  the  thing  off  my  hands, 
lod  have  my  heart  dear  about  it.' 

What  came  of  this  project  will  be  seen.  One  result  of 
ii^  however,  was  a  singular  relation  which  grew  np  between 
Carlyle  and  Lockhart  They  lived  in  different  circles; 
they  did  not  meet  often,  or  correspond  often ;  but  Carlyle 
ever  after  spoke  of  Lockhart  as  he  seldom  spoke  of  any 
maa ;  and  such  letters  of  Lockhart's  to  Carlyle  as  survive 
show  a  tioisting  confidence  extremely  renuu*kable  in  a  man 
vho  was  so  cliary  of  his  esteem. 

In  general  society  Carlyle  was  mixing  more  and  more, 
important  persons  seeking  his  acquaintance.  He  met 
Webster,  the  famous  American,  at  breakfast  one  morning, 
and  has  left  a  portrait  of  this  noticeable  politician*  ^I 
will  warrant  him,'  he  says, '  one  of  the  stiffest  logic  buffers 
and  parliamentary  athletes  anywhere  to  be  met  with  in 
our  world  at  present — a  grim,  tall,  broad -bottomed,  yellow- 
ddoned  man,  with  brows  like  precipitous  cliffs,  and  huge, 
black,  dull,  wearied,  yet  unweariable-looking  eyes,  under 
them;  amorphous  projecting  nose,  and  the  angriest  shut 
mouth  I  have  anywhere  seen.  A  droop  on  the  sides  of 
^  upper  lip  is  quite  mastiff-like — ^magnificent  to  look 
^pon ;  it  is  so  quiet  withal.  I  guess  I  should  like  ill  to 
be  that  man's  nigger.  However,  he  is  a  I'ight  clever  man 
u^hig  way,  and  has  a  husky  sort  of  fun  in  him  too ;  drawls 
JD  a  handfast  didactic  manner  about  "  our  republic  insti- 
tntions,"  Ac,  and  so  plays  his  part.'  Another  memorable 
stability  Carlyle  came  across  at  tliis  time,  who  struck 
bimmuch,  and  the  attraction  was  mutual — Connop  Thirl- 
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wall,  afterwnrds  Bishop  of  St.  Bavid's,  then  tinder  a  clond 
in  tlie  ecdeeiastic  world,  as  '  suspect'  of  heresy.  Of  this 
great  man  uoore  will  be  heard  hei-eafter.  Their  first  meet- 
ing was  at  James  Speddiiig's  inxtius  in  Lincoln's  Ion 
Fields;  'vet-v  pleasant,  free  and  easy,  with  windows  flung 
np,  and  tobacco  ad  ilintum.''  He  fonnd  the  future  bishop 
'  a  most  sarcastic,  sceptical,  but  strong-hearted,  strong- 
headed  man,  whotii  lie  had  a  real  liking  for.'  The  orlho- 
doi  side  of  the  conversation  was  laaintained.  it  seems, 
by  Milnes,  *  who  gave  the  party  dCettante  Catholicism, 
and  endnred  Thii-lwall's  tobacco.' 

One  more  pleasant  incident  befell  Carlyle  before  the 
d<^-day8  uid  the  annual  migration.  He  was  known  to 
wirfi  for  a  horse,  and  yet  to  hesitate  wliether  each  an  in- 
dulgence was  permissible  to  a  person  financially  situated 
as  lie  was.  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Tweeds,  whose  name  has  been 
already  mentioned,  heard  of  it ;  and  Mr.  Marshall's  son 
appeared  one  day  in  Cheyne  Bow,  with  a  message  that  his 
father  had  a  mare  for  which  he  had  no  nae,  and  wonld  be 
pleased  if  Carlyle  would  accept  her.  The  offer  was  made 
with  the  Qtmost  delicacy.  If  he  was  leaving  town,  and 
did  not  immediately  ne^  such  an  article,  they  wonld  keep 
her  at  grass  till  lie  retnmed.  It  was  represented,  in  foet^ 
as  a  convenience  to  them,  as  well  as  a  possible  pleasure  to 
him.  The  gift  was  nothing  in  itself,  for  Mr.  HarshsU 
was  a  man  of  vast  wealth  ;  but  it  was  a  handsome  mgn  of 
consideration  and  good-feeling,  and  was  gratefully  rect^ 
nised  as  such.  The  mare  became  Carlyle's.  She  was 
called  '  Citoyenne,'  after  the  '  French  Bevolntion.'  Hie 
expense  woold  be  something,  but  would  be  repaid  by  in- 
crease of  health.  Mrs.  Carlyle  said,  '  It  is  like  baying  a 
laying  hen,  and  giving  it  to  some  deserving  person.  Ac- 
cept it,  dear  I ' 

A  still  nearer  friend  had  also  been  taking  thought  for 
liis  comfort     He  was  going  to  Scotland,  and  this  ymr  his 
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wife  was  going  with  him.  The  faithful,  thoughtful  John 
liad  sent  30Z.  privately  to  his  brother  Alick  at  Eccle- 
fechan,  to  provide  a  hoi-se  and  gig,  that  Carlyle  and  she 
might  drive  about  together  as  with  the  old  cUUeh  at 
Craigenpattock — a  beautiful  action  on  the  part  of  John. 
Thej  went  north  in  the  middle  of  July,  going  first  to 
Xithfidale  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Welsh  at  Templand.  Mrs. 
Welsh,  too,  had  been  considering  what  she  could  do  to 
gratify  her  son-in-law,  and  had  invited  his  mother  over 
from  Scotsbrig  to  meet  him.  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  not  well 
at  Templand,  and  could  not  mnch  enjoy  herself ;  but 
Carlyle  was  like  a  boy  out  of  school.  He  and  his  old 
mother  drove  about  in  John^s  gig  together,  or  wandered 
through  the  shrubberies,  smoking  their  pipes  together, 
like  a  pair  of  lovers — as  indeed  they  were.  Later  on, 
when  he  grew  impatient  again,  he  called  the  life  which  he 
was  leading  *  sluggish  ignoble  solitude,'  but  it  was  as  near 
an  approach  as  he  ever  knew  to  what  is  meant  by  happi- 
ness. This  summer  nothing  went  wrong  with  him. 
When  the  Templand  visit  was  over,  he  removed  to  Scots- 
brig  and  there  stayed,  turning  over  his  intended  article. 
Of  letters  he  wrote  few  of  any  interest — chiefly  to  his 
brother  John,  who  was  thinking  of  leaving  Lady  Clare, 
and  of  settling  in  London  to  be  near  Cheyne  Row. 
Carlyle's  advice  to  him  shows  cnrious  self-knowledge. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Scotsbrig:  AngostlS,  ISSO. 
If  joiur  lot  brought  yon  near  me,  it  would,  of  coarse,  be  a  bless- 
ing to  me — to  US  both,  I  dare  say ;  for,  though  we  chaffer  and 
ugae  a  good  deal — a  good  deal  too  much — ^jet  surely  there  is 
Sood  brotherly  agreement  between  us.  A  brother  is  a  great 
P^wession  in  tiiis  world — one  of  the  greatest ;  yet  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  make  great  sacrifices  of  essentials  for  the  advantage  of 
'^ing  close  together.  Ah  me  !  I  am  no  man  whom  it  is  desirable 
*o  be  too  close  to — an  unhappy  mortal — at  least,  with  nerves  that 
P'^H'point  me  to  continual  pain  and  loneliness,  let  me  have  what 
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cxowds of  aodie^ I Uka.    To  watfc  kifcawlfc i  tj 
we  will  Bpecolftte  no  longer ;  abore  all,  ve  viU  not  fi 


The  holiday  lasted  two  morth*  only. 
was  now  to  be  repnUished,  and  h«  was  w«ted  Mfc  faofBa 
The  railway  had  jnstbMn  opened'from  PwihiBte  Lob- 
doa;  andpD  this  ratun  joanvy  ha  madt  hk  ftat  te^pari- 
ence  of  the  new  mode  of  loootaotioa. 

7b  JUk  On^ 


Wa  Mw  Ow  '^aaa  oT  blnw 
T«  WBttt  o««rll»  llliib  «l 


^la  whirl  throogli  tha  iiijiifiiwwl  i 
wu  one  of  the  atrugMt  thiiigii  I  ban  < 
daslimg  on,  one  knew  not  irtutbar. 
in  the  diatanoe — nnknowB  towSi.    "Wt  1 

honsea— one  town  or  TiUaga  I  aaw  OmOj,  wWi  H*  mttttifj  llliiil 
ninlj  stretching  np  toward*  m  wwrfir  tka  atara ;  aat  aadw  iba 
clouds,  bnt  among  them.  Ont  of  ooe  'raUala  iato  aBoQM^  mna^ 
ing,  roaring  we  flew :  the  likest  thing  to  a  Fatut'a  Sight  on  tha 
Devil's  mantle ;  or  as  if  some  hnge  steam  night-bird  had  flung  joa 
on  its  back,  and  was  sweeping  throagh  anknown  space  with  70a, 
most  probably  towards  ijondon.  At  Birmingham,  an  coEoelleDt 
breakbet,  witii  delibeiation  to  eat  it,  set  ns  np  anrpriain^j ;  aad 
BO,  with  the  nanal  aeries  of  phenomena,  we  were  sate  landed  at 
Boston  Sqnare,  soon  after  one  o'clock.  We  slept  long  and  deep. 
It  was  a  great  surprise  the  fltat  moment  to  find  one  did  not  waken 
at  Scotobrig.  Wretched  feelings  of  all  sorts  were  holding  eanuval 
within  me.  The  best  I  conld  do  was  to  keep  the  door  careftillj 
shut  on  them.  I  sate  dead  silent  all  yesterday,  woiking  wi 
'  Meister ; '  and  now  they  are  gone  back  to  their  cavea  a^in. 


CHAPTER  Vn, 

A.D.  1839-40.    JEH!.  44r45. 

Beriew  of  Oarlyle  by  Sterling — ^Aitiole  on  Chartism  offered  to 
Lockhart — ^Expanded  into  a  book — ^Dinner  in  Dover  Street — 
Fint  si^t  of  Dickens — ^Lectures  on  Heroes — Oonception  of 
CrcHmrell — ^Visit  from  Thirlwall— London  Library — Impres- 
nous  of  Tennyson — ^Beyiews — ^Pnseyism — Book  to  be  written 
on  Oromwell. 

-A  PLEASANT  surprise  waited  for  Carlyle  on  his  return  to 
loDdon— %an  article  upon  him  by  Sterling  in  the  '  West- 
minster Review.'  Sterling's  admiration  was  steadily  grow- 
ing—admiration alike  for  his  friend's  intellect  and  char- 
acter. It  was  the  first  piiblic  acknowledgment  of  Car- 
lyle's  ^  magnitude '  which  had  been  made.  He  perhaps 
i^erabered  that  he  had  expressed  some  spleen  at  Sterling 
in  the  summer,  and  a  little  penitence  may  have  been  mixed 
with  his  gratitude. 

To  John  Sterling. 

Chelsea :  September  29,  1839. 

• .  .  Mill  says  it  is  the  best  thing  you  ever  wrote ;  and,  truly, 

^  should  I,  if  you  had  not  shut  my  mouth.    It  is  a  thing  all  glar- 

^  and  boiling  like  a  furnace  of  molten  metal :  ^  a  brave  thing, 

^7  a  vast  and  headlong,  full  of  generosity,  passionate  insight, 

lightning,  extravagance,  and  Sterlingism — such  an  article  as  we 

^^e  not  read  for  some  time  past.    It  will  be  talked  of ;  it  will  bo 

^^'luied,  condemned,  and  create  astonishment  and  give  offence  far 

^^  near.    My  friend,  what  a  notion  you  have  got  of  me  !    I  dia- 

^m  certain  natural  features,  the  general  outline  of  sha])e  ;  but  it 

IB  IS  one  would  in  the  Air  Giant  of  the  Hartz,  huge  as  Opheneus, 

>  SterUng's  artiole  is  zeprinted  by  Hart,  voL  i,  p.  2SQ, 
Vol.  m.— 10 
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painted  there  as  one  finds  by  sunrise  and  early  vapour — t.e. 
Sterling's  heart  impinging  on  jou  between  himself  and  the  *  W< 
minster  Eeview.'  I  do  not  thank  yon,  for  I  know  not  wheti 
snoh  things  are  good ;  nay,  whether  they  are  not  bad  and  poii 
to  one ;  but  I  will  still  say,  there  has  no  man  in  these  islands  \h 
so  reviewed  in  my  time.  It  is  the  most  magnanimous  eulog; 
ever  knew  one  man  utter  of  another  man,  whom  he  knew  Im» 
face,  and  saw  go  grumbling  about  in  coat  and  breeches,  a  po 
concrete  reality  very  offensive  now  and  then.  God  help  yon,  i 
man,  with  such  a  huge  Brocken  Spectre  Chimsera,  and  a  lot 
cub  chimsBras  sucking  at  her.  I  would  not  be  in  your  shoes  f 
something  I 

Sterling's  appreciation,  when  read  now,  rather  seems  I 
fall  short  of  the  truth  than  to  exceed  it.  But  nowisno^ 
and  then  was  then — and  a  man's  heart  beats  when  1 
loanis,  for  the  first  time,  that  a  brother  man  admires  M 
loves  him.  If  Cailyle  was  proud,  he  had  no  vanity,  ai 
lie  allowed  no  vanity  to  grow  in  liim.  lie  set  Jiimself 
his  article  for  Lockhart.  He  sent  for  Citoyenne,  whii 
liad  remained  till  now  with  Mr.  Mai^shall. 

I  go  out  to  ride  daily  (he  reported  on  October  8),  sometimei 
the  Park,  sometimes  over  the  river,  or  somewhere  else  into  t 
couutry — sometimes  I  fall  in  with  some  other  friend,  also  ridii 
and  then  it  is  quite  cheerful  to  go  trotting  together  through  gri 
lanes,  from  one  ox)eu  common,  with  its  wliin-bushes  and  hi 
trees,  to  another.  My  horse  is  in  the  best  order,  and  does  se 
to  do  mo  goad.  I  will  tiy  it  out,  and  see  what  good  comes  of 
dear  though  it  be. 

Journal, 

October  23,  1839. — My  riding  keeps  me  solitary.  It  is  all  e 
cuted  at  calling  hours ;  the  hours  I  used  to  spend  in  visiting 
Ti-andering  about  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  looking  at  the  no 
and,  to  me,  irrational,  inarticulate  bpectacle  of  the  streets.  Gn 
lanes,  swift  riding,  and  solitude — ^how  much  more  delightful !  1 
two  hours  every  day  I  have  almost  an  immunity  from  pain.  \ 
poverty,  contrasted  with  the  expensiveness  of  riding,  makes 
enjoy  the  thing  more  ;  joy  on  a  basis  of  apprehension  ;  thank! 
ness  kept  constantly  alive  by  the  insecurity  of  the  thing  one 
thankful  for.     My  health  is  not  greatly,  yet  it  is  pero^tibly,  i 
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proTed  I  have  distinctly  loss  pain  in  all  hours.  Had  I  work  to 
keep  mv  heart  at  rest,  I  should  bo  as  well  od'as  I  have  almost  ever 
been.  Much  solitude  is  good  for  me  here.  Society  enough 
comes  to  me  of  its  own  accord.  Too  much  society  is  likely  to 
nraep  me  along  with  it,  ever  and  anon,  that  I,  too,  become  a  vain 
I  repeater  of  its  hearsays,  and  have  no  thought  or  knowledge  of  my 
own.  How  did  Qoethe  work?  One  should  get  into  a  way  of 
profitably  occupying  every  day,  even  in  the  vague,  uncommanded, 
nnlimitod  condition  I  now  stand  in.  Articles,  reviews,  have  lost 
their  charm  for  me.  It  seems  a  mere  threshing  of  dusty  straw. 
This  last  year,  it  is  very  strange,  I  have  for  the  first  time  these 
tielre  years — ^I  may  say  in  some  measure  the  first  time  in  my  life 
-4)een  free,  almost  as  free  as  other  men  perhaps  are,  from  the  be- 
wildering tenor  of  coining  to  actual  want  of  money.  Very  strange ! 
ft  Tety  oonsideiable  alleviation.  It  now  seems  as  if  I  actually 
inight  calculate  on  contriving  some  way  or  other  to  make  bread  for 
ttjielf  without  begging  it. 

Under  these  conditions,  and  riding  every  day,  Cailyle 
oantrived  to  finish  without  fret  or  fume  the  hypothetical 
Mticle  for  the  *  Quarterly ' — ^for  the  '  Quarterly '  as  had 
been  proposed,  yet,  as  it  grew  under  his  hand,  he  felt  but 
too  sorely  that  in  those  pages  it  could  find  no  place. 
Could  the  Tory  party  five-and-forty  years  ago  have  ac- 
cepted Carlyle  for  their  prophet,  they  would  not  be  where 
they  are  now.  Heat  and  motion,  the  men  of  science  tell 
ns,  are  modes  of  the  same  force,  which  may  take  one  form 
or  the  other,  but  not  both  at  once.  So  it  is  with  social 
greatness.  The  Xoble  Ix)rd  may  live  in  idleness  and  lux- 
^nr,  or  he  may  have  political  power,  but  he  must  choose 
between  them.  If  he  prefer  the  first,  he  will  not  keep 
tie  second.  Carlyle  saw  too  plainly  that  for  him  in  that 
?narter  there  would  be  no  willing  audience. 

I  have  fimshed  (he  wrote,  November  8)  a  long  review  article, 
^>ick  pamphlet,  or  little  volume,  entitled  '  Chartism.'  Lockhart 
^  it,  for  it  was  partly  promised  to  him ;  at  least  the  refusal  of  it 
ttt,  and  that,  I  conjecture,  will  be  all  he  will  enjoy  of  it.  Such 
*&  ttticle,  equally  astonishing  to  Girondins,  Kadicals,  do-nothing 
Anstodits,  Coiuiervativea,  and  unbelieving  dilettante  Whigs,  can 
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hope  for  bo  harbonr  in  aaj 
to  print  it  at  taj  ownai|iaae.  Hw tidngkMba^ii.HgrhtMt 
uid  hfiMi  theae  ten,  HOH  of  it  thoM  tw^,  jMn.  Oauiiri^ 
glad  to  be  delirered  of  ndi  •  tiling  on  t/aj  *■>■■.  H»aMt;Ja««r 
dft7  has  nude  a  vrotehndar  »gan  Oan  Oa  riiini—  ITilililwul. 
NatnreabhonavMiixn-^VDrtkjoldsHdl  Slw  witt  iHt'^aiftlM 
wratohed.  nmym|iathnK^  atnggjUiMaummA.VtalnitniUiiM 
Iier  world,  bat  aiwweni  to  it—'  Enoo^  Ukao.  — ffy  AttHtifil 
Oo  tbj  w^r>  wilt  tbonT" 

It  proved  as  lie  expected  with  tbe  *  Qoftrtariy.*  -  Xoii^^ 
hart  probablj  agreed  with  every  word  that  Oiiriylo.lmS 
written,  but  to  admit  »  lighted  rooket  <A  Halt  Und  ivto 
tlie  CoDserTative  aneoBl  m^t  ban  ahattwed  the>  «^sie 
concern.  Lockhart '  Beot  h  bac^  after  a  wee^  wa&almfjH^ 
not  withoDt  relactance,  Baying  he  dared  not'  It  WM'dMll 
sbowQ  to  Mill,  who  was  nnexpectedly  deligJited  witb  iL 
Tlie  '  WeBtminster  Beview  *  was  coming  to  an  end.  Ifill 
waa  now  willing  to  pablish  *  Chartism '  in  hie  last  nnmber 
as  '  a  kind  of  final  ehont,  tliat  lie  might  sink  like  tlie 
Vengeur  with  a  broadside  at  the  water's  edge.'  Carljlo 
might  have  consented  ;  but  hie  wife,  and  his  brother  John, 
who  was  in  England,  insisted  that  the  thing  was  too  good 
for  a  fate  bo  ignoble.  The  '  Westminster  Review '  was 
nothing  to  liim,  that  he  should  sink  along  with  it.  This 
was  his  own  opinion  too,  which  for  Mill's  sake  he  had 
been  ready  to  waive. 

I  (he  said)  offet«d  them  this  very  thing  two  years  ago,  the  block- 
heads, and  they  dared  not  Jet  me  write  it  then.  If  they  had  taken 
more  of  my  oonnsel,  they  need  not  [terhaps  have  been  in  a  ""Hug 
state  at  present.  But  they  went  their  own  way,  and  now  thcar 
Beview  ia  to  cease ;  and  their  whole  beggwiy  nnbelieving  BadicaJ- 
iem  may  oeaae  too,  if  it  likes,  and  let  ns  see  whether  there  be  not 
a  believing  Badicalism  possible.  In  short,  I  think  of  pubtiahing 
this  piece,  which  I  have  called  '  Chartism,'  abont  the  poor,  their 
rights  and  their  wrongs,  as  a  little  separate  book.  Frasw  will 
print  it,  halving  the  profits.  It  m^  be  ont  piobabJ^  the  and  ot 
this  month  (December  1). 
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The  book  was  not  long,  tlio  printers  were  expeditions, 
and  before  the  year  was  out  *  Cliartism '  was  added  to  the 
list  of  Carlyle's  published  works.  The  sale  was  rapid,  an 
editioo  of  a  thousand  copies  being  sold  immediately — and 
the  lai^  lump  of  leaven  was  thrown  into  the  general 
troogh  to  ferment  there  and  work  as  it  conld.  ^Meister,' 
the  most  unlike  it  of  all  imaginable  creations,  was  repub- 
lished at  the  same  time.  The  collected  '  Miscellanies '  were 
abo  passing  through  the  press. 

II 18  stzftDge  work  with  me  (he  said)  studying  these  e»Ays  over 
■giin.'  Ten  years  of  my  life  lie  strangely  written  there.  It  is  I, 
ud  it  18  not  I,  that  wrote  all  that.  They  are  as  I  could  make 
ibem  among  the  peat  bogs  and  other  confusions.  It  rather  seems 
the  people  like  them,  in  spite  of  all  their  crabbedness. 

^Chartism'  was  loudly  noticed;  *  considerable  review- 
ing, but  very  daft  reviewing.'  Men  wondered ;  how  could 
they  choose  but  wonder,  when  a  writer  of  evident  power 
stripped  bare  the  social  disease,  told  them  that  their  reme- 
dies were  quack  remedies,  and  their  progress  was  progress 
to  dissolution  ?  The  Liberal  journals,  finding  their  *  for- 
mulas' disbelieved  in,  clamoured  that  Carlyle  was  unor- 
thodox ;  no  Kadical,  but  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  Yet 
what  he  said  was  true,  and  could  not  be  denied  to  be  true. 
*They  approve  generally,'  he  said,  *  but  regret  very  much 
that  I  am  a  Tory.  Stranger  Tory,  in  my  opinion,  has  not 
been  fallen  in  with  in  these  later  generations.'  Again  a 
few  weeks  later  (February  11):  *The  people  are  begin- 
ning to  discover  that  I  am  not  a  Tory.  Ah,  no  I  but  one 
of  the  deepest,  though  perhaps  the  quietest,  of  all  the 
Radicals  now  extant  in  the  world — a  thing  productive  of 
small  comfort  to  several  persons.  They  have  said,  and 
they  will  say,  and  let  them  say.' 

He,  too,  had  had  his  say.  The  burden  on  his  soul 
^hich  lay  between  him  and  other  work  had  been  thrown 
^  Kow  was  time  to  take  up  the  Commonwealth  in 
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earneet ;  but  other  Bnbjects  were  ngain  rising  between 
Carlyle  and  the  Commonwealth.  One  more.  «nd  thU  the 
final,  course  of  lectnres  was  to  be  delivered  this  spring; 
and  it  was  tn  contain  something  of  more  consequence  than 
its  predecea^ior?,  something  which  lie  conld  wish  to  pi-e- 
serve.  By  tlie  ti Je  of  laiMcs-faire  and  '  democracy '  in  poli- 
tics tliere  vm  giowing  up  a  popular  philosophy  analogous 
to  it.  Tlie  civilisation  of  mankind,  it  was  maintained 
(tUongh  Mr.  Buckle  bad  not  yet  risen  to  throw  the  theory 
into  aliape),  expanded  naturally  with  the  growth  of  knowl- 
edge. Knonlediie  spread  over  the  world  like  light,  and 
though  great  men,  as  they  were  called,  might  be  »  few 
inches  taller  than  their  fellows,  and  so  catch  the  rays  a  few 
days  or  yenis  before  the  rest,  yet  the  rays  did  not  come 
from  them,  but  from  the  common  source  of  increasing  il- 
lumination. Great  men  were  not  o^isentially  superior  to 
common  men.  They  were  tlie  creatures  of  their  age,  not 
the  creatora  of  it,  scarcely  even  its  guides ;  and  the  conrse 
of  things  would  have  been  very  much  the  same  if  tliis  or 
that  person  who  had  happened  to  become  famous  had 
never  existed.  Such  a  view  was  flattering  to  tlie  millions 
who  were  to  be  invited  to  self-government  It  was  the 
natural  corollary  of  the  theory  that  all  men  were  eqnal 
and  possessed  an  equal  right  to  have  their  opinions  repre- 
sented. It  was  the  exact  opposite  of  the  opinion  of  Car- 
lyle,  who  held  that  the  welfare  of  mankind  depended 
moi-e  on  virtue  than  on  sdentific  discoveries ;  luid  that 
scientific  discoveries  themselves  which  were  woilh  the 
name  were  achievable  only  by  trnthfulness  and  manlinesB. 
The  immense  mass  of  men  he  believed  to  be  poor  creat- 
nres,  poor  in  heart  and  poor  in  intellect,  incapable  of 
making  any  progress  at  ail  if  left  to  their  own  devices, 
though  with  a  natural  loyalty,  if  not  distracted  into  self- 
conceit,  to  those  who  were  wiser  and  belter  than  them- 
selves.   Erery  advance  which  humanity  had  made  waa 
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due  to  special  individuals  supremely  gifted  in  mind  and 
eharacter,  whom  Providence  sent  among  them  at  favoured 
^Kxshs.  It  was  not  true,  then  or  ever,  that  men  were 
equal  They  were  infinitely  unequal — unequal  in  intelli- 
gence, and  still  more  unequal  in  moral  purpose.  So  far 
isom  being  able  to  guide  or  govern  themselves,  their  one 
ehaooe  of  improvement  lay  in  their  submitting  to  their 
nttand  superiors,  either  by  their  free  will,  or  else  by  com- 
pnlgion.  This  was  the  principle  which  he  proposed  to  il- 
lostrate  in  a  set  of  discourses  upon  *  Heroes  and  Hero- 
UTorship.'  In  the  autumn  he  had  been  reading  about  the 
Arabs,  which  perhaps  suggested  the  idea  to  him. 

JoumaL 

October,  1839. — Arabian  Tales  by  Lane ;  very*pioas.  No  people 
so  mligious,  except  the  EngUsh  and  Scotch  Puritans  for  a  season. 
Good  man  Mahomet,  on  the  whole ;  sincere ;  a  fighter,  not  indeed 
vith  perfect  triumph,  yet  with  honest  battle.  No  mere  sitter  in 
the  chimney-nook  with  theories  of  battle,  such  as  your  ordinary 
'perfect '  characters  are.  The  '  vein  of  anger  *  between  his  brows, 
Wamiog  black  eyes,  brown  complexion,  stout  middle  figure ;  fond 
of  eheerfol  social  talk — wish  I  knew  Arabic.  Cromwell !  How  on 
oath  could  he  be  treated  ?  Begin  to  see  him  at  times  in  some 
neasiire,  oven  to  like  him  and  pity  him.  Vof/ons  I  Is  the  drama 
altogether  dead  ?    I  fear  so ;  for  me  at  any  rate. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Chelsea :  February  27,  IMO. 
I  am  beginning  seriously  to  meditate  my  course  of  lectures,  and 
We  even,  or  seem  to  have,  the  prinwrdium  of  a  subject  in  mo, 
though  not '  nameable  *  as  yet ;  and  the  dinners,  routs,  callers, 
wnftwionB  inevitable  to  a  certain  length.  Ai/  de  mi !  I  wish  I  was 
brfrom  it.  No  health  lies  for  me  in  that  for  body  or  for  soul. 
*^ftl&re,  at  least  the  absence  of  iU  fare  and  semi-delirium,  is  pos- 
iQ^le  for  me  in  solitude  only.  Solitude  indeed  is  sad  as  Golgotha, 
oTrt  it  ig  not  mad  like  Bedlam.  Oh,  the  devil  bum  it !  there  is  no 
pleasing  of  you,  strike  where  one  will. 

*The  devil  burn  it,  there  is  no  pleasing  of  you ! '  was 
the  saying  of  an  Irish  corporal  who  was  flogging  some  ill- 
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(Jeserver.  Whether  he  hit  him  high  or  hit  him  low,  th 
victim  was  equally  dissatisfied.  Cai'lyle  complained  whei 
alone,  and  complained  when  driven  into  the  world ;  din.  - 
ner  parties  cost  him  his  sleep,  damaged  his  digesti< 
damaged  his  temper.  Yet  when  he  went  into  society  » 
one  enjoyed  it  more  or  created  more  enjoyment  Th 
record  of  adveutures  of  this  kind  alternates  with 
over  the  consequent  sufferings.  He  was  the  keenest  <^ 
observers ;  the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle  to  him,  bi^ 
he  gathei*ed  out  of  it  what  he  could.  Here  is  an  aocooi]^ 
of  a  dinner  at  the  Stanleys'  in  Dover  Sti*eet. 

To  John  Carfyle. 

Chelsea :  March  17,  1S40. 
There,  at  the  dear  cost  of  a  shattered  set  of  nerves  and  head  s^^ 
whirling  for  the  next  eight-and-forty  honrs,  I  did  see  lords  ahcf 
hons — Lord  Holland  and  Lady,  Lord  Normanby,  &o, — and  then, 
for  soiree  npstairs,  Morpeth,  Lansdowne,  French  GuuBot,  the 
Qneen  of  Beauty,  &c.  Nay,  Pickwick,  too,  was  of  the  same  dinner 
party,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  heed  him  over-much.  He  is  • 
fine  little  fellow — ^Boz,  I  think.  Clear  blue,  intelligent  eyes,  eye- 
brows that  he  arches  amazingly,  large  protmsive  rather  loose 
mouth,  a  face  of  most  extreme  viobiliff/j  which  he  shuttles  abont — 
eyebrows,  eyes,  mouth  and  all — in  a  very  singular  manner  while 
speaking.  Surmount  this  with  a  loose  coil  of  common-coloured 
hair,  and  set  it  on  a  small  compact  figure,  very  small,  and  dressed 
§L  la  D'Orsay  rather  than  well — this  is  Pickwick.  For  the  rest  a 
quiet,  shrewd-looking,  little  fellow,  who  seems  to  guess  pretty 
well  what  he  is  and  what  others  are.  Lady  Holland  is  a  brown- 
skinned,  silent,  sad,  concentrated,  prond  old  dame.  Her  face, 
when  you  see  it  in  profile,  has  something  of  the  falcon  character, 
if  a  falcon^s  bill  were  straight ;  and  you  see  much  of  the  white  of 
her  eye.  Notable  word  she  spake  none — sate  like  one  wont  to  be 
obeyed  and  entertained.  Old  Holland,  whose  legs  are  said  to  be 
almost  turned  to  sfow,  pleased  me  much.  A  very  large,  bald 
head,  small,  grey,  invincible,  composed-looking  eyes,  the  immense 
tuft  of  an  eyebrow  which  all  the  Foxes  have,  stiff  uj^per  lip,  roomy 
mouth  and  chin,  short,  angry,  yet  modest  nose.  I  saw  there  a  fine 
old  Jarl — an  honest,  obstinate,  candid,  wholesomely  limited,  very 
effectual  and  estimable  old  man.    Of  the  rest  I  will  not  say  a  syl* 
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lahfe,  not  even  of  Uie  Qaeen  of  Beanty,  who  looked  rather  withered 
aod  nnwelL 

Such  scenes  might  amuse  while  thej  lasted  ;  but  shat- 
tered nerves  for  forty-eight  hours  were  a  heavy  price  to 
pay  for  them,  aud  they  brought  no  real  pleasure.  To  Mr. 
Erekine  he  writes  in  the  middle  of  it : — 

Time  does  not  reconcile  me  to  this  immeasnrahle,  soxd-confnsing 
ixpnu  of  a  life  in  London.  I  meditate  passionately  many  times 
to  flj  from  it  for  life  and  sanity.  The  sonnd  of  clear  hrooks,  of 
^'oodj  Bolitndes,  of  sea- waves  nnder  snmmer  suns ;  all  this  in  one's 
htxj  here  is  too  beantifnl,  like  sad,  f orhidden  fruit.  6br  irre- 
qmdum  est.    We  will  wait  and  see. 

More  really  interesting  were  letters  which  came  to  him 
from  strangers  low  and  high,  who  were  jBnding  in  his 
writings  guidance  through  their  own  intellectual  perplexi- 
ties. Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  wrote  that  *  since  he  had 
read  the  "  French  Revolution  "  he  had  longed  to  become 
acquainted  with  its  author.  He  had  found  in  that  book 
an  nnderstanding  of  the  true  nature  of  history,  such  as  it 
delighted  his  heart  to  meet  with.  The  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence of  it  was  such  a  treasure  to  him  as  he  had  rarely 
met  with,  and  was  not  often  likely  to  meet  with  again.' 
A  poor  Paisley  weaver  thanked  him,  in  a  yet  more  wel- 
come if  ill-spelt  missive,  for  having  taught  him  that  '  man 
does  not  live  by  demonstration,  but  by  faith.  The  world 
had  been  to  him  for  a  long  time  a  deserted  temple.  Car- 
lyle'g  writings  had  restored  the  significance  of  things  to 
Una,  and  his  voice  had  been  as  the  voice  of  a  beneficent 
spiritnal  father.'  This  was  worthier  homage  than  the 
flattering  worship  of  London  frivolity  which  injured  health 
*nd  temper. 

March  30,  1840. — I  pass  my  days  nnder  the  ahominable  press- 
^^  of  physical  miseiy — a  man  foiled.  I  mean  to  ride  diligently 
for  thiee  complete  months,  try  faithfully  whether  in  that  way  my 
^^^'^tRKirtable  burden  and  imprisonment  cannot  be  alleviated  into 
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tJt  least  the  old  degree  of  eiidiinbilitv.  And  failing  that,  I  shall 
pray  God  to  aid  me  in  the  requisite  d«;isive  meaanrea,  for  posi- 
tirelj  mj  life  is  black  and  batcfnl  to  me.  Spent  as  I  am  forced  to 
spend  it  here,  I  once  for  all  amst  Dot  and  will  not  continne  so,  I 
have  Berions  thoughts  of  initiDg  my  tectnres  down,  then  flaming 
ibont  orer  both  hemispheres  \iith  them  (too  like  a.  Caglioetroooiol, 
to  earn  so  mni'b  aa  wtU  bnj  the  smallest  pecoliam  of  aunaitj, 
whereon  to  letire  into  some  hnt  b,T  the  HGaabon;,  and  there  lie 
qniet  till  my  Lour  come. 

'  Physical  miaery '  wu  not  the  wors^  tag  jt',ma!  j^  .<^ 
failing  of  Carljle'a  that  when  he  waa  anooBilwtaM* :  Jw 
could  not  keep  it  to  himeel^  and  nud«  manii  it  Aaa  tii»i 
reality  justified.  Long  Iiofirc,  wlien  wiili  the  Bnllera  at 
Kinnaird,  be  had  lenitiGd  bb  faiully  with  accounts  of  bis 
tortnres  from  dyspepgiit,  and  liad  told  thein  fif terwards  they 
ahould  have  known  that  when  lie  cried  '  murder '  he  was 
not  always  being  killed.  His  wife  Ptiffereil  pcrliaps  more 
than  he  from  colds  awl  p;iiris  aivi  irlwpjct-siie.^s ;  ivheii  lier 
hnsband  was  dilating  upon  bis  own  sorrows,  be  often  for- 
got hers,  or  made  them  worse  by  worry.  Charming,  witty, 
brilliant,  afEectionately  playful  as  she  naturally  was,  she 
had  '  a  hot  temper,'  as  Carlyle  had  eaid,  and  a  tongue, 
vhen  she  was  angry,  like  a  cat's,  which  wonld  take  the 
akin  off  at  a  touch.  Here  is  a  brief  entry  in  Carlyle's 
Journal  significant  of  much. 

April  28,  18«).— Wwk  mined  for  this  day.  Improdaitly  ex- 
pressed complaints  in  the  mondog  filled  all  the  sl^  with  clonds — 
portending  grave  issues?  or  only  inane  ones?  I  am  aiek  and  tsi; 
miserable.  I  hare  kept  riding  for  the  last  two  months.  Hy  health 
seems  hardly  to  improve.  I  have  been  throwing  my  lectims  apoa 
papei^lectnres  on  Heroes.  I  know  not  what  will  come  at  thou. 
In  twelve  days  we  sbsU  see.  '  Hiecellaniea '  out,  and  '  Chartiaat ' 
second  tbonsand.     If  I  were  a  little'  healthier — ah  me  I  all  were 

Among  Ench  elements  as  these  grew  the  magnificent 
addresses  on  great  men  and  tlieir  import  in  this  world. 
Fine  flowers  will  grow  where  the  thoma  are  flhu^est ;  and 
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the  cactnB  does  not  lose  its  prickles,  though  planted  in  the 
kiiidlieBt  soiL  London  did  not  suit  Carljle,  but  would 
ao;  other  place  have  suited  him  better  ? 

Of  the  delivery  of  this  courae  of  lectures  we  have  a  more 
pardciilar  account  than  of  the  rest,  for  he  wrote  regularly, 
while  thej  were  proceeding,  to  his  mother.  The  first  was 
OD  the  Hero  as  God,  Odin  being  the  representative  figure ; 
Odin,  and  not  Another,  for  obvious  reasons ;  but  in  this, 
M  in  everything,  Carlyle  was  Norse  to  the  heart. 

To  Margaret  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig, 

Chelsea  :  May  6, 1S40. 

First  lecture  over.  I  thought  I  shonld  get  something  like  the 
tenth  part  of  my  meaning  unfolded  to  the  good  people,  and  I 
could  not  feel  that  I  had  got  much  more.  However  they  seemed 
content ;  sate  silent,  listening  as  if  it  had  been  gospel.  I  strive 
not  to  heed  my  own  notion  of  the  thing,  to  keep  down  the  conceit  and 
ombUion  of  me,  for  that  is  it.  I  was  not  iu  good  tune.  I  had 
awoke  at  4^.  My  room  was  considerably  fuller  than  even  before — 
the  bonniest  and  biawest  of  people.  What  more  cotdd  the  human 
nund  require  of  such  a  business  ?  I  fancy,  being  once  fairly  into 
tbe  snbjeot,  I  shall  do  a  thought  better,  perhaps,  on  Friday, 
though  Mahomet  is  not  a  very  intimate  friend  to  any  of  us.  I  will 
make  a  book  of  it  perhaps,  and  be  hanged  to  them  !  What  the 
newspapers  say  for  or  against,  or  whether  they  say  anything,  ap- 
pears to  be  of  no  consequence  at  all. 

3/fly  9. — I  gave  my  second  lecture  yesterday*  to  a  larger 
audience  than  ever,  and  with  all  the  success,  or  more,  that  was 
necessary  for  me.  It  was  on  Mahomet.  I  had  bishops  and  all 
kinds  of  people  among  my  hearers.  I  gave  them  to  know  that  the 
poor  Arab  had  points  about  him  which  it  were  good  for  all  of  them 
to  imitate  ;  that  probably  thef/  were  more  of  quacks  than  he  ;  that, 
inahort,  it  was  altogether  a  new  kind  of  thing  they  were  hearing 
May.  The  people  seemed  greatly  astonished  and  greatly  pleased. 
1  TOQiited  forth  on  them  like  wild  Annandale  grapeshot.  They 
l^ghed,  applauded,  &c.  In  short,  it  was  all  right,  and  I  suppose 
^  was  by  much  the  best  lecture  I  shall  have  the  luck  to  give  this 
^ ;  for  really  it  all  depends  on  what  we  call  luck.     I  cannot  say 

>  The  Hero  as  Prophet ;  Mahomefe. 
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in  the  least  whether  my  lecture  will  be  good  or  bad  when  I  begia. 
to  deliver  it.  So  far  it  is  well  enough.  And  now»  alas  I  as  tho 
price  of  a  good  lecture  mj  nerves  are  thi'own  into  such  a  flunj' 
that  I  got  little  sleep  last  night,  and  am  all  out  of  sorts  to-day. 
Two  weeks  more  and  the  sore  business  is  done,  and  perhaps  L 
shall  never  try  it  another  time.  My  audience  is  between  two  and 
three  hundred,  and  grew  a  gretA  deal  larger  after  the  first  lecture. 
I  expect  to  clear  200/.  out  of  it.  That  is  the  result,  and  next  year 
I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  dispense  with  that  aid,  since  it  must  be 
purchased  with  suck  a  tirrivee,  which  I  like  so  ilL 

Tlie  third  and  fourth  lectures  were  on  the  Hero  as  Poet, 
Dante  and  Shakespeare  being  the  representatives ;  and 
the  Hero  as  Priest,  with  Luther  and  Knox. 

Mai/  20. — Fifth  lecture*  delivered  yesterday.  Jane  says,  and 
indeed  I  rather  think  it  is  true,  that  these  last,  two  lectures  are 
among  the  best  I  ever  gave.  She  says  the  very  best,  but  I  do  not 
think  that ;  and  certainly  they  have  not  done  me  nearly  so  much 
mischief  as  the  others  were  wont.  I  feel  great  pain  and  anxiety 
till  I  get  them  done  on  the  day  when  they  are  to  be  done ;  but  no 
excessive  shattering  of  myself  to  pieces  in  consequence  of  that 
The  thing  seems  a  thing  I  could  learn  to  stand  by-and-by.  Be- 
sides I  am  telling  the  people  matters  that  belong  much  more  to 
myself  this  year,  which  is  far  more  interesting  to  me.  I  fancy 
myself  to  be  perhaps  offending  this  man  to-day,  and  that  man 
another  day,  but  I  say,  '  No  help  for  it,  friends ;  you  must  just 
wait ;  see  how  it  will  turn,  and  adjust  yourselves ;  if  it  do  not 
turn  well  for  you,  the  story  must  be  told,*  and  so  it  goes  along 
tolerably  well. 

Mai/  23.— I  got  through  the  last  lecture  yesterday  in  very  tokr- 
able  style,'  seemingly  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties ;  and 
the  people  all  expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  much  yerj 
genuine-looking  friendliness  for  me.  I  contrived  to  tell  them 
something  about  poor  Cromwell,  and  I  think  to  convince  them 
that  he  was  a  great  and  true  man,  the  valiant  soldier  in  England 
of  what  John  Knox  had  preached  in  Scotland.  In  a  word,  the 
people  seemed  agreed  that  it  was  my  best  course  of  lectures,  this. 
And  now  you  see  I  am  handsomely  through  it,  and  ought  to  be 
very  thankful.    I  will  not  be  in  haste  to  throw  myself  into  such  a 

>  The  Hero  as  Jlui  of  Lettero.  >  The  Hero  as  King. 
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tnmhIeiigBm.  It  stirs  me  all  up  into  ferment,  fret,  and  confusion, 
such  as  I  hate  altogether  ;  and  now  that  I  have  got  some  fraction 
of  CMh  one  way  and  another  I  can  wait.  I  will  keep  my  horse  a 
while  longer,  dear  as  it  is,  and  try  a. little  farther  whether  there  is 
not  aoffle  good  use  in  it — ^worth  25  shillings  a  week — ^yea  or  no. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

OhelMa:  May  26,  184a 
The  lectnring  business  went  off  with  sufficient  idai.  The  course 
VB8  generally  judged,  and  I  rather  join  therein  myself,  to  be  the 
^heUl  have  yet  given.  On  the  last  day — Friday  last — I  went 
to  speak  of  Cromwell  with  a  head  fuU  of  air;  you  know  that 
vretched  physical  feeling ;  I  had  been  concerned  with  drugs,  had 
itakened  at  five,  ke.  It  is  absolute  martyrdom.  My  tongue 
voald  hardly  wag  at  all  when  I  got  done.  Yet  the  good  people 
nie  breathless,  or  broke  out  into  all  kinds  of  testimonies  of  good- 
will ;  seemed  to  like  very  much  indeed  the  huge  ragged  image  I 
Rare  them  of  a  believing  Calvinistio  soldier  and  reformer.  '  Sun- 
clear,  nucleus  of  intellect  and  force  and  faith,  in  its  wild  circum- 
tmbient  element  of  darkness,  hypochondriac  misery  and  quasi- 
nudness,  in  direct  communication  once  more  with  the  innermost 
deep  of  things.'  In  a  word,  we  got  right  handsomely  through. 
Hj  health  is  certainly,  one  would  think,  better  than  it  was  last 
jetr;  at  least,  I  have  far  more  clearness,  vigour  of  mind ;  but  all 
secondary  symptoms  seem  as  bad  as  ever — want  of  sleep,  kc,  I 
nwh  out  into  the  solitary  woods  and  g^'een  places.  The  air  is 
odorons  with  blossoms ;  the  sight  reposes  itself  on  a  world  of 
bunting  greenness.  Three  times  out  in  the  Wimbledon  region  I 
Itt^B  heard  the  cuckoo  almost  with  tears.  Thank  God  I  feel  as  if 
tliere  did  lie  a  little  more  in  me,  as  if  my  continued  life  and 
iniseiy  was  not  for  no  purpose. 

This  waB  Carlyle's  last  appearance  on  the  platform. 
He  never  spoke  in  public  again  till  twenty-six  years  after, 
when  he  addressed  the  students  in  Edinburgh.  His  better 
nature  disapproved  of  these  exhibitions.  Writmg  to 
Ewkine,  wbo^had  wished  to  be  present  at  this  final 
course,  he  said  :— 

Ut  all  that  love  me  keep  far  away  on  occasions  of  that  kind.  I 
un  inno case  so  aony  for  myself  as  when  standing  up  there  be- 
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wildered,  distzaoted,  nine-tentha  of  1117  poor  fiumlty  lost  iir  tenor 
and  wretchedness,  a  spectacle  to  men.  It  ia  my  most  acdant  hope 
that  this  exhibition  may  be  my  last  of  such ;  that  Neoesmtyy  w^ 
her  bayonet  at  my  back,  may  never  again  drive  me  up  thither,  a 
creature  more  fit  for  uttering  himself  in  a  flood  of  inaitieiilate 
tears  than  any  other  way. 

He  bad  thought,  as  has  been  seen,  of  repeating  the  ex- 
periment in  America.  He  knew  well  enough  that  if  he 
resolutely  tried  he  could  succeed.  But  to  succeed  he 
knew  also  that  he  would  have  to  part  witli  his  natural 
modesty,  the  noblest  part  of  him,  as  of  every  man.  He 
must  part,  too,  with  his  love  of  truth.  The  orator,  in  the 
rush  and  flow  of  words,  cannot  always  speak  truth,  cau- 
not  even  try  to  speak  truth  ;  for  he  speaks  to  an  audience 
wbich  reacts  upon  him,  and  he  learns  as  he  goes  on  to 
utter,  not  the  facts  as  be  knows  them  to  be,  but  the  facts 
shaped  and  twisted  to  please  his  hearers.  He  shut  his 
ears  therefore  to  the  treacherous  siren,  and  turned  back  to 
his  proper  function.  The  lectures  on  Heroes  were  to  be 
written  out  and  made  into  a  book.  This  was  the  occupa- 
tion which  he  had  laid  out  for  himself  for  the  summer; 
and  there  was  to  be  no  change  to  the  North  till  *  this  bit 
of  work  was  accomplished.' 

There  was  the  usual  relapse  after  the  excitement,  lees 
extreme  than  in  other  years,  but  sufficient  to  call  up  hia 
melancholy  and  morbid  humor.     On  June  3  he  writes : — 

I  rode  with  Fonblanque  of  the  *  Examiner '  one  evening  ;  rather 
poor  company.  I  feel  on  the  whole  better  alone.  No  man  nor 
body  of  men  can  do  much  for  me,  not  if  they  would  take  all  the 
trouble  in  the  world.  Could  the  whole  of  them  unwrap  the  bale- 
fu]  Nessus  shirt  of  perpetual  x)ain  and  isolation  in  which  I  am 
lamed,  embated,  and  swathed  as  in  enchantment  till  I  quit  this 
earth?  Not  they.  Let  them  go  their  road.  Gk>  thou  also  in 
God*s  name ! 

Occasionally  there  came  a  friend  to  him  of  a  better 
type.    Under  the  same  date  he  tells  his  mother  that  Thirl- 
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wall  had  been  in  Clieyne  Row  to  have  a  talk  and  smoke 
with  hiin — '  the  massive  Cantabngian  Scliolar  and  Sceptic,' 
whom  he  had  twice  already  fallen  in  with.   *  Thirlwall,  after 
his  difference  with  the  authorities  at  Cambridge,  was  now 
on  the  eve  of  promotion  to  a  bishopric.     Carlyle  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  '  massive  scholar's ' 
dioughts  on  theological  mysteries.    lie  told  me  that  Thiil- 
wall  lay  three  nights  awake  when  the  see  of  St.  David's 
was  offered  to  him,  considering  whether  he  was  fit  for  such 
a  place,  or  the  place  for  him.     He  did  not  himself  ap- 
prove of  men  acting  parts  which  were  not  natural  to  them. 
How  Thirlwall  acted  his  part  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  when  he  paid  the  bishop  a  visit  at  hi^  palace. 
The  English  Church  will  probably  never  again  have  a  prel- 
ate of  Thirl  wall's  power  or  character,  and  I  may  mention 
here  another  small  incident  connected  with  his  elevation 
to  the  bench.     Charles  BuUer,  who  had  known  Thirlwall 
at  Cambridge,  told  me  that  he  among  others  had  recom- 
mended him  to  Lord  Melbourne.     '  Yes,'  Melbourne  said, 
*  bnt  hang  it '  (the  real  word  was  stronger),  *  he  is  not  or- 
thodox in  that  preface  to   Schleiermacher.'      Buller  an- 
swered that  he  thought   his  friend  sufficiently  orthodox 
for  the  purpose.     They  adjourned  to  Melbourne's  library, 
and  spent  a  morning  over  '  the  Fathers,'  searching  f  oi*  prec- 
edents for  Thirlwall's  opinions. 

Other  intruders  in  Cheyne  Kow  were  treated  with  less 
respect ;  for  instance — 

A  wretched  Dud  called  ,  member,  I  think,  for , 

called  one  day  with  his  wife,  a  dirty  little  Atheistic  Radical,  living 

seemingly  in  a  mere  element  of  pretentious  twaddle  with 

wwl" and  the  literaiy  vapidities  of  his  day.     Jane  says  I 

treated  him  inhumanly,  as  a  bulldog  might  some  ill-favoured  mes- 
*»«,  for  my  nerves  were  shattered  asunder  by  a  gallop  in  the  wind. 

^e  table  lay  covered  for  dinner,  and  took  to  arguing 

*^t  the  Copyright  Bill.     One  day  there  stepped  in  a  veiy  curi- 
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ous  little  fellow,  Dr.  Thomai^Miiiraj,*  whom  70a  reoolleot  with- 
out  the  Doctor,  as  of  Edinburgh  and  literary  Galloway.  There  ib 
hardly  any  changpi  in  the  little  man.  Worldly,  egoistic,  s^naU, 
vain,  a  poor  grub  in  whom  perhaps  was  still  some  remnant  of  bet- 
ter instincts,  whom  one  could  not  look  at  without  impreasxre  rem- 
iniscences. He  did  not  come  back  to  me,  nor  did  I  want  it^ 
though  I  asked  him. 

Shortly  after  Cariyle  went  to  a  party  at  the  Dud's  whom 
he  had  handled  bo  roughly,  perhaps  to  make  np  for  his 
rudeness. 

0*Connell,  Bowring,  Hickson,  South  wood  Smith — pinchbeck 
people  all,  what  I  called  a  literary  political  8well<mob.  0'Ck>n- 
nell  is  beginning  to  look  rery  old.  There  was  a  celebrated  Flor- 
entine, Signora  Vespucci,  there,  very  dashing  in  turban  and  stage- 
tragicalities,  but  she  spoke  only  French,  and  I  declined  doing 
more  than  look.     The  earth  has  bubbles. 

He  was  sadly  wearied  with  London  and  its  ways,  and 
with  himself  most  of  all. 

June  15,  1840. — My  soul  longs  extremely  to  live  altogether  in 
the  country  again,  and  yet  there,  too,  I  should  not  be  welL  I 
shall  never  be  other  than  ill,  wearied,  sickhearted,  heavy-laden, 
till  once  we  get  to  the  final  rest,  I  think.  God  is  good.  I  am  a 
poor  poltroon  to  complain.  Dinners  I  avoid  as  the  very  deviL 
'  What's  ta  use  on  'em  ? '  What  are  lords  coming  to  call  on  one 
and  fill  one's  head  with  whims?  They  ask  you  to  go  among 
champagne,  bright  glitter,  semi-poisonous  excitements  which  yoa 
do  not  like  even  for  the  moment,  and  you  are  sick  for  a  week 
after.  As  old  Tom  White  said  of  whisky,  *  Keep  it— Deevil  a  ever 
I'se  better  than  when  there's  no  a  drop  on't  i'  my  weam.'  So  say 
I  of  dinner  jwpularity,  lords  and  honism — ^Eeep  it ;  give  it  to 
those  that  like  it. 

The  slightly  happier  side  appears  in  a  letter  of  the  same 
date  to  his  sister : — 

I  stay  here  because  I  am  here,  and  see  not  on  the  whole  when 
I  could  get  fon^'ard  with  my  work  much  better.  The  heat  has 
never  yet  afflicted  me  much.     The  horse  is  of  considerable  use, 

*  Carlyle'a  early  friend  and  correspondent  See  Fffrty  Yeart  of  CarlyU*$ 
Life^  4eo.,  vol.  i  p.  87. 
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enries  me  out  into  the  olear  afternoon  air.    The  bright  greenness 

of  the  world  shows  me  how  like  Elysium  it  is.    Alas  I  I  know 

well  if  I  were  there  daily  and  always,  I  should  care  little  for  it, 

except  on  compulsion.     I  go  little  into  the  town,  call  on  nobody 

there.    They  can  come  here  if  they  want  me ;  if  not  I  shall  like 

it  still  better.     Our  old  wooden  Battersea  bridge  takes  me  over 

the  river ;  in  ten  minutes'  swift  trotting  I  am  fairly  away  from  the 

monster  and  its  bricks.     All  lies  behind  me  like  an  enormous 

¥orld-filling27/?utsfer,  infinite  potter's  furnace,  sea  of  smoke,  with 

steeples,  domes,  gilt  crosses,  high  black  architecture  swimming  in 

it,  xeally  beautiful  to  look  at  from  some  knoll-top*  while  the  sun 

dunes  on  it    I  fly  away,  away,  some  half-dozen  miles  out    The 

monster  is  then  quite  buried,  its  smoke  rising  like  a  great  dusky- 

eoknued  mountain  melting  into  the  infinite  clear  sky.   All  is  green, 

musical,  Imght     One  feels  that  it  is  God's  world  this ;  and  not  an 

infinite  Gockneydom  of  stoor  and  din  after  aU. 

In  the  midst  of  his  work  he  was  still  pushing  forward 
the  London  Library.  On  June  24,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Freemasons'  Tavern.  Lord  Eliot  was  in  the  chair; 
I^rds  Montague,  Ilowick,  and  Lyttelton — Milman,  Milnes, 
Comewall  Lewis,  John  Forster,  Helps,  Bulwer,  Gladstone, 
James  Spedding,  George  Venables — all  men  who  were 
then  in  the  first  rank,  or  afterwards  rose  into  it,  were 
gathered  tc^ether  by  Carlyle's  efforts.  Thirlwall  warmly 
interested  himself.  Carlyle  represented  that,  of  the  in- 
nnmerable  evils  of  England,  *  there  was  no  remediable 
worse  one  than  its  condition  as  to  books,'  *  a  condition 
worthier  of  Dahomey  than  of  England.'  He  could  bear 
his  mournful  testimony  that  he  never,  in  his  whole  life, 
had  for  one  month  complete  access  to  books — such  access 
as  he  would  have  had  in  Grermany,  in  France,  or  anywhere 
^Ise  in  the  civilized  earth.  Books  were  written,  not  for 
rich  men,  but  for  all  men.  Every  human  being  had  by 
the  nature  of  the  case  a  right  to  hear  what  other  wise 
human  beings  had  spoken  to  him.  It  was  one  of  the 
^hts  of  man,  and  a  cruel  injustice  if  denied. 

"Hie  defect  gi*ew  out  of  the  condition  of  the  English 
Vol.  in.— 11 
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mind.  England  hitherto  had  supposed  that  the. Bible  had 
contained  everything  which  it  was  indispensable  for  man 
to  know ;  and  Bibles  were  within  the  reach  of  the  hnm- 
blest.  But  England  was  growing,  gi-owing  it  knew  not 
into  what,  bnt  visibly  needing  further  iielp.  The  meeting 
agreed  unanimously  that  a  library  should  be  established. 
Subscription  lists  were  opened  and  swiftly  filled.  Com- 
petent persons  were  chosen  to  collect  books ;  a  house  was 
purchased.  The  thing  was  done,  and  done  most  admi- 
rably, yet  Carlyle  himself  remained  miserable  as  ever. 
'  Alas ! '  he  wrote  on  July  3,  *  I  get  so  dyspeptical,  melan- 
cholic, half  mad  in  the  London  summer :  all  courage  to  do 
anything  but  hold  my  peace  fades  away  ;  I  dwindle  into 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  ninth  part  of  a  tailor,  feel  as  if  I 
had  nothing  I  could  do  but  "  die  in  my  hole  like  a  poi- 
soned rat.'' '  It  was  true,  indeed,  that  he  had  a  special 
reason  for  lamentation  at  that  particular  moment.  He 
had  been  summoned  to  serve  as  a  special  juryman  at  West- 
minster. He  appealed  to  Buller  to  deliver  him.  Bnller 
told  him  there  was  a  way  of  escape  if  he  liked  to  use  it — 
'  he  could  be  registered  as  a  Dissenting  preaclier.'  He 
had  to  go,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  ho  had  to  go  for  noth- 
ing, and  the  futility  was  a  text  for  fi"esh  indignation. 

To  Jolm.  Carlyle, 

Chclaea:  July  1,  1840. 
These  three  days  I  have  been  kept  in  quite  special  annoyance 
by  two  summonses  to  go  np  to  Westminster  and  serve  as  a  jniy- 
man,  in  two  different  courts — both  at  once,  too.  Is  not  that  a 
peculiar  beauty  ?  The  whole  aspect  of  the  thing,  the  maddest- 
looking  stew  of  lies,  and  dust,  and  fonl  breath,  fills  me  with  de- 
spair. I  attended  two  days,  neither  of  my  cases  coming  on.  lin- 
qnired  of  all  pei^ons  what  I  had  to  do  or  look  for — ^in  vain.  There 
was  no  gleam  of  daylight  in  it  for  me,  not  so  much  as  a  seat  to  sit 
down  upon.  At  length  I  followed  the  best  of  nature,  and  came 
quietly  away,  out  of  the  place  which  I  could  understand  nothing 
of,  except  that  I  was  veiy  sick  and  miserable  in  it,  determined  to 
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let  utoe  Mid  accident  work  out  an  issne  in  it  wiiioh  I  could  nn- 
deniaod*  Thej  have  a  power,  it  seems,  of  lining  me  to  the  extent 
of  100^,  hnt  are  not  like  to  do  it.  The  world  I  live  in  is  too  mad, 
and  I  am  not  patient  enongh  of  its  madness.  My  sonl  is  sick  of 
it,  impatient  of  it,  contemptnons  of  it,  desiring  or  expecting  noth- 
ing more  in  general  than  to  be  well  out  of  it,  with  my  work  well 
done.  The  latter  is  an  important  point ;  thank  God !  it  grows  to 
seem  to  me  even  more  important. 

If  destiny  in  tlie  shape  of  officials  afflicted  with  one 
liand,  it  sometimes  brought  anodynes  in  the  other.  One 
evening,  when  he  came  home  from  his  walk,  he  found 
Tennyson  sitting  with  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  the  garden,  smok- 
ing comfortably.  He  admired  and  almost  loved  Tenny- 
flon.    He  says : — 

A  fine,  large-featnred,  dim-eyed,  bronze-coloured,  shaggy- 
headed  man  is  Alfred ;  dusty,  smoky,  free  and  easy,  who  swims 
ontwardly  and  inwardly  with  great  composure  in  an  inarticulate 
dement  of  tranquil  chaos  and  tobacco  smoke.  Great  now  and 
tiioi  when  he  does  emerge — a  most  restful,  brotherly,  solid- 
bearted  man. 

Such  a  visit  was  the  best  of  medicine. 

Jnh/  15. — ^My  health  (he  writes)  continues  very  uncertain,  my 
"pints  fluctuating  between  restless  flutter  of  a  miJce-believe  satis- 
^tion,  and  the  stillness  of  avowed  misery,  which  latter  I  have 
grown  by  long  practice  to  think  almost  the  more  supportable  state. 
The  meaning,  I  suppose,  is  that  my  nervous  system  is  altogether 
weak,  excitable — the  nervous  system  and  whatsoever  depends  on 
tbat. 

Innocent  aflFectionate  lettei's  came  from  Scotsbrig. 

To  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Scotsbrig :  Jnlj  10, 1S40. 
My  dear  Son, — I  received  your  letter  and  was  very  glad  to  see  it, 
^^  hear  that  you  were  in  your  usual  way — we  are  going  on  in  our 
old  way.  We  got  little  good  of  the  sea  ;  the  weather  was  so  cold. 
I  »w  Mary,  however,  and  Jean  was  at  Mary's  also  when  I  was 
there— all  well,  James  and  the  children. 
Oh,  have  we  not  great  reason  of  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all 
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good  ?  It  was  oar  sacrament  last  Sabbath,  and  many  good  thin^v 
we  heard,  oonld  we  put  them  in  practice ;  but  of  ourselves  we  oe^at 
do  nothing.  May  the  Good  Shepherd  watch  over  us,  and  enal>X< 
us  to  perform  our  vows  made  to  Him  !  He  will  keep  them  in  ]p^w- 
feet  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Him.  For  ever  blessed  is  SLJi 
name,  and  let  all  the  people  say  Amen  and  Amen  I 

I  hoar  yon  are  very  busy  with  your  lectures.  I  wish  you  speedmlj 
and  well  through  with  them,  and  healthy  in  soul  and  body.  I  sbmll 
hope  to  see  you,  if  we  are  sjoared,  this  summer. 

The  weather  here  is  at  present  very  stormy  and  wet ;  but  it  is  Z30 
wonder  if  we  have  unfruitful  seasons,  for  we  are  a  people  laden  w^'ib 
iniquity,  like  Israel  of  old.  Wlien  Ood's  judgments  are  abroflb^ 
we,  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  should  learn  righteousness.  May  Gfr<3d 
enable  us  so  to  do,  and  to  His  name  be  all  the  praise  I 

Now,  Tom,  I  am  much  gratified  with  your  attention  in  writing 
so  to  me.  Believe  me  I  would '  also,  if  I  could  write.  Give  xn/ 
kindest  love  to  your  dearest.  Tour  own  mother, 

M.  A.  O. 

He  could  not  be  wholly  6n£Pocated  with  the  London 
miasma,  when  so  fragrant  a  breath  of  pnre  air  conld  blow 
in  upon  him.  The  summer  number  of  the  *  Edinbnrgh 
Review '  was  announced.  He  had  heard  that  he  was  to 
be  '  annihilated,'  and  that  Macaulay  was  to  be  the  execu- 
tioner— the  real  writer  was  Herman  Merivale — and  it  was 
under  this  false  impression  that  he  remarked  on  the  article 
when  he  read  it. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

ChelMft :  July  94, 1810. 

Macaulay's  article  is  not  so  bad ;  on  the  whole,  rather  interest- 
ing to  me,  and  flattering  rather  than  otherwise.  '  See,'  I  said  to 
Jane,  *  we  have  produced  an  effect  even  on  Whiggery,  awakened  an 
appetite  under  the  ribs  of  death.'  '  Awakened  an  indigestion,'  she 
answered.  That  really  it  is.  One  thing  struck  me  much  in  this 
Macaulay,  his  theory  of  Liberal  government.  He  considers  Be- 
form  to  mean  a  judicious  combining  of  tliose  that  have  any  money 
to  keep  down  those  that  have  none.  '  Hunger '  among  the  great 
mass  is  irremediable,  he  says.  That  the  pigs  he  iauglU  to  die  iHthoui 
squealing:  there  is  the  sole  improvement  possible  according  to 
him.    Did  Whiggery  ever  express  itself  in  a  more  damnable  man- 
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oar?  He  aad  I  get  onr  oontroversj  rendered  altogether  preeise  in 

His  theoiy  of  Domonriez's  campaign  is  also  altogether  amazing 

6om  a  man  of  any  judgment — ^Whiggish  to  the  backbone.     And, 

iastlj,  BobespiefTe's  £tre  Supreme  being  a  religion  of  the  same  sort 

as  that  of  Cromwell — oh  Babington,  what  a  cant  I    Didst  thou  ever 

•ee  a  cant  in  this  world?    No — a  man  in  a  jaundice  never  sees  the 

colour  jellow.     At  bottom,  this  Maoaulaj  is  but  a  poor  creature 

with  his  dictionary  literature  and  erudition,  his  saloon  arrogance. 

He  has  no  vision  in  him.     He  will  neither  see  nor  do  any  great 

thing,  but  be  a  poor  Holland  House  unbeliever,  with  spectacles 

instead  of  eyes,  to  the  end  of  him. 

He  was  undeceived  about  the  authorship  of  this  article. 
'I  was  heartily  glad  to  hear  this,'  be  said  ;  *of  Macaulay 
I  have  Btill  considerable  hopes.'  The  *  Quarterly '  had 
also  an  article,  the  writer  being  William  Sewell,  a  High 
Church  leader  on  his  own  account,  and  then  a  rising  star 
in  the  Oxford  world.  Merivale  had  been  ponderous  and 
politico-economic;  Sewell  was  astonishing,  as  indeed  the 
vhole  Oxford  movement  was,  to  Carlyle. 

Bid  you  (he  wrote  to  Sterling),  in  the  coxirse  of  your  historical 
inquiries,  ever  fall  in  with  any  phenomenon  adequately  compara- 
ble to  Puseyism  ?  The  Church  of  England  stood  long  ux)on  her 
tithes  and  her  decencies ;  but  now  she  takes  to  shouting  in  the 
nutfket-plaoe,  '  My  tithes  are  nothing,  my  decencies  are  nothing  ; 
lun  either  miraculous  celestial  or  ehse  nothing.'  It  is  to  me  the 
'^est  symptom  of  speedy  change  she  ever  exhibited.  What  an 
^teraative  I  Men  will  soon  see  whether  you  ai'e  miraculous  celes- 
tial or  not.      Were  a  pair  of  breeches  ever  hwwn  to  beget  a  son  ? 

Keputation  in  America  brought  visitoi-s  to  Clieyne  Row 
from  that  country — a  young,  unnamed  Boston  lady,  among 
others,  whom  he  called  a  *  diseased  rosebud.'  Happily 
America  yielded  something  else  than  '  sweet  sensibility.' 
Jt  yielded  handsome  sums  of  money ;  and,  before  the 
snmmer  was  over,  he  had  received  from  that  quarter  as 
'woch  as  400Z.  There  was  an  honourable  sense  across  the 
Atlantic  that,  although  novelists,  &c.,  might  be  fair  prey, 
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Cariyle  on^ht  to  be  treated  honestly.    About  money'  it 
waa  no  moie  aiixietj. 

Aagiut  1,  184U.— I  am  not  likely  (he  oonld  e^y)  to  be  in  want  «f 
ouh,  for  any  time  visible  yet.  Mnch  casli,  Z  feel  often,  would  do 
UM  DO  good.  I  begin  to  grow  more  »ad  more  quicacent.  The 
role  (rf  keadiu){  no  hearsay  of  others,  bnt  minding  more  &od  more 
oraliiBTalj  nliat  /  do  like  or  dislike,  wh&t  is  really  important  for 
flu  or  not  for  me,  sbows  many  things  in  a  new  hgh(.  I  find  in  the 
Biitiah  Empire  afitooiabingly  little  that  it  would  do  me  essential 
iMoeflt  to  have.  I  ait  iu  o  sort  of  mourafnl  inexpugnable  aoqaies- 
oenee,  and  look  at  the  green  nud  paved  world,  really  not  very 
OOYetons  of  anything  coanccted  with  the  one  or  the  other. 

It  was  now  August.  The  Lectures  on  Heroes  were  by 
this  time  nearly  written  ont.  He  Lad  taken  no  holiday ; 
bnt,  as  the  enii  was  now  in  sight,  he  allowed  himself  a 
week's  riding  toiu-  in  Sussex  on  '  Citoyemie.'  Hiu-fitmon- 
ceaax  and  .Jiilina  II;ire's  ]i;u>iiiiai:n  was  the  furthest  point 
which  he  reached,  returning  witliont  misadventure  by 
Tunbridge  and  Sevenoaks.  He  rode  better  than  his  loose 
seat  seeuted  to  promise.  Mra.  Carlyle  described  to  Qs, 
some  years  after,  in  her  husband's  presence,  bis  setting  ont 
on  this  expedition ;  she  di-ew  him  in  her  finest  style  of 
mockery — his  cloak,  his  knapsack,  his  broad-brimmed  hat, 
his  preparation  of  pipes,  &c. — comparing  him  to  Dr.  Syn- 
tax. He  laughed  as  lond  as  any  of  ns ;  it  was  impossible 
not  to  laugh  ;  but  it  struck  me,  even  then,  that  the  wit, 
however  brilliant,  was  rather  untender.  On  Augost  23, 
late  in  tlie  afternoon,  be  had  substantially  finished  his 
work,  and  he  went  out,  as  he  always  did  on  these  occasions, 
to  compose  himself  by  a  walk. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Chekaea :  Aagnrt  2S,  1840. 
The  tea  was  up  before  I  conld  stir  from  the  spot     It  was  to- 
wards Banaet  when  I  first  got  into  the  air,  with  Uie  feeling  of  a 
finithed  man — finished  in  more  than  one  sense.    Avoiding  erowds 
and  highways,  Z  went  Along  Bottarae*  Bridge^  and  thanos  bf  » 
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Wondrous  path  across  cow  fields,  mud  ditches,  rirer  embankments, 

over  a  waste  expanse  of  what  attempted  to  pass  for  coxmtrj,  won- 

^08  euough  in  the  darkening  dusk,  especially  as  I  had  never 

^>eeD  there  before,  and  the  veiy  road  was  uncertain.     I  had  left 

i&j  watch  and  my  purse.    I  had  a  good  stick  in  my  hand.     Boat 

peofde  sate  drinldng  about  the  Bed  House ;  steamers  snorting  about 

Uie  river,  each  with  a  lantern  at  its  nose.     Old  women  sate  in 

stnnge  cottages  trimming  their  evening  fire.    Bewildered-looking 

mysterious  coke  funiaoee  (with  a  very  bad  smell)  glowed  at  one 

place,  I  know  not  why.     Windmills  stood  silent.     Blackguards, 

improper  females,  and  miscellanies  sauntered,  harmless  alL   Chel- 

aea  lights  burnt  many-hued,  bright  over  the  water  in  the  distance 

--^imder  the  great  sl^  of  silver,  under  the  great  still  twilight.     So 

I  wandered  full  of  thoughts,  or  of  things  I  could  not  think. 

Buskin  himself,  when  working  most  deliberately,  never 
drew  a  more  exquisite  picture  in  words  than  this  unstud- 
ied reflection  of  a  passing  experience.  In  such  mood  the 
lectures  were  completed,  and,  as  usual,  Carlyle  was  entirely 
dissatisfied  with  them. 

Nothing  (he  said)  which  I  have  ever  written  pleases  me  so  ill. 
Thej  have  nothing  new,  nothing  that  to  me  is  not  M,  The  style 
of  them  requires  to  be  low-pitched,  as  like  talk  as  possible.  Tlie 
whole  business  seems  to  me  wearisome  triviality,  yet  toilsome  to 
prodnce,  which  I  would  like  to  throw  into  the  fire  ;  some  ten  days 
more  will  get  me  to  the  end  of  it.  Ah  me !  I  sometimes  feel  as  if 
1  had  lost  the  art  of  writing  altogether  ;  as  if  I  were  a  dumb  man, 
vhose  thought  could  not  so  much  as  utter  itself  on  paper  now,  not 
to  Bpeak  of  utterance  by  action.  I  do  lead  a  most  self -secluded, 
e&tirely  lonesome  existence.  '  How  is  Each  so  lonely  in  the  wide 
Snre  of  the  All  ? '  says  Bichter.  Jane  comes  here  to  take  me  out 
*owalk.    Adieu. 

The  hope  had  clung  to  him  of  being  still  able  to  go  to 
Scotland  in  the  early  autumn.  John  Carlyle  was  there  at 
^ifi  time — an  additional  attraction,  llis  plan  had  been 
to  take  shipping,  to  find  again  there  was  an  everlasting 
"^  sea  water,  rivers,  mountains,  simple  peaceful  men ; 
"^t  God's  miiverse  was  not  an  accursed,  dusty,  deafening 
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ilistriiction  of  a  cockneydom.'     But  tbo  weatlier  broke  A  

cariy  tliia  seaeoii,  and  lie  found  that  lie  must  6tay  where  I 
he  was. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

CbeUea :  September  1 1 .  \m>. 

On  Mondaj  last  I  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out,  detained  onlr 
by  some  waalunga  of  apparel  aad  the  like  for  a  day  or  two.  At 
tbat  time  my  favonrite  speculation  was  thi-ongh  LiTerpool  towanlH 
ArdroDsan,  from  wbioh  point  I  might  accomplish  a  i-arietv  of  tntrel 
— iee  my  good  mother  beyond  and  before  all.  But  the  weather 
grew  rainy,  cold ;  I  myself  w&s  bilious,  hcartlees,  and  fwlom.  I 
summed  up  all  the  emashiug  and  exasperation  a  poor  sleepless 
creatute  might  count  on  in  short  days,  long  frosty  nights.  Aftd' 
sad  silent  meditation  and  computation,  I  have  come  to  the  result 
that  actually  here  is  the  place  wherein  prudence  bids  me  continue. 
The  beat  is  quite  out  of  lUe  weather.  I  have  books  here :  soli- 
tude here.  My  one  sole  palliatioo  or  remedy  is  dtting  still; 
which,  why  aliould  I  not  do  here  first  of  all  ?  It  gives  me  a  li^^ 
Bore  heart,  but  BO  I  decide.  Ican't  get  out.  Ihave  taken  to  theisad- 
ing  of  things  needful,  to  solitary  walks, '  avoiding  the  pestiferous 
wen  where  my  life  is  gaoled  for  these  years.  I  take  moetly  to  (li« 
lanes  and  fields,  sneh  as  tb(>y  are,  '  grieving  by  the  shore  of  the 
mother  of  dead  dogs,'  So  stonds  it  with  me.  I  lament,  above  all, 
about  my  dear  mother ;  but  that  also  I  must  bear.  When  I  go  to 
her,  she  is  old  and  weak ;  T  am  sick,  sleepless,  driven  half  mad. 
It  is  better  that  I  stay  here  and  have  beautiful  sorrow  rather  than 
ngly.  I  had  a  letter  from  her  own  good  hand  this  momiug.  I 
could  have  leept  over  it ;  but  there  was  no  good  in  that. 

In  return  for  all  these  disappointments,  I  calculate  ail  th&  more 
intensely  that,  if  God  spare  me  alive,  I  Hill  spend  the  whole  of 
neit  summer  in  the  country,  1— though  I  should  even  go  to  livs 
at  Puttock  again  for  that  purpose.  I  will  slay  in  the  {leaceahle 
country  till  I  really  want  to  come  back  to  this,  at  present,  abhor- 
red tumult.  I  calculate  that  I  shidl  be  writing  another  book  then, 
that  it  will  be  much  easier  to  write  anywhere  than  here.  I  am 
bound  to  save  all  thi'  money  I  can,  to  effect  this  object.  Ton 
wonlj  laugh,  not  iierbapa  with  much  mirlh,  it  you  knew  all  the 
schemes  I  turn  over  in  my  head  for  attaining  this  nnattainable 
blessing.    All  country  in  this  neighbourhood  ia  nigh  nnbeanfal* 

'  Citojerme  hod  been  ciuvn  up  nftor  the  Sussvi  rids  u  too  great  si 
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to  me,  defaced  mth  green  paint,  oockneyism,  dnst  and  din,  an 

abominable  aping  of  country.     I  want  to  be  far  off,  solitary,  by 

the  shore  of  the  sea.    I  must  have  a  cheap  country,  too.    I  should 

Irish  to  be  -within  a  day's  journey  of  my  mother.    I  have  thought 

of  the  Northumberland  coast ;  I  have  thought  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

We  shall  think  yet  more  about  it ;  but  if  in  silence,  all  the  better. 

Meanwhile,  thank  Gk>di   I  have  again  some  notions  towards 

writing  a  book — let  us  see  what  comes  of  that.     It  is  the  one  use 

of  living,  for  me.     Enough  to-day,  dear  Jack ;  write  to  me  what 

joa  are  about,  and  continue  loving  me.         Yours  ever, 

T.  Cabltue. 

The  book  that  was  to  be  written  was  '  Cromwell.' 

I  have  got  lately,  not  till  very  lately  (he  tells  Mr.  Erskine),  to 
fuicj  that  I  see  in  Cromwell  one  of  the  greatest  tragic  souls  wo 
haTe  ever  had  in  this  kindred  of  ours.  The  matter  is  Past ;  but  it 
is  among  the  great  things  of  the  Fast,  which,  seen  or  unseen, 
iie?er  lade  away  out  of  the  Present. 

Suck  an  image  lie  desired  to  draw,  and  to  do  it  properly 
he  had  begnn  to  wish  passionately  to  have  done  with 
London,  and  live  somewliere  by  the  sea. 

Mj  heart  (he  said]  sometimes  stmggles  with  a  kind  of  convulsive 
eagenwBs  towards  that  great  presence.  All  (xrtictUate  speech  seems 
bat  a  mockery  of  what  one  means.  The  everlasting  Ocean  voice, 
prophesying  of  Eternity,  coming  hither  from  Eternity,  one  thinks 
even  better  for  one. 

He  would  have  gone,  and  London  would  have  known 
him  no  more,  except  for  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  knew  that  he 
wonld  be  restless  anywhere.  He  himself  partly  felt  that 
Bhe  might  be  right.  '  Sick  children,*  he  admitted,  '  who 
long  now  for  this,  now  for  that,  are  not  well  off  anywhere. 
The  thing  they  so  want,  I  suppose,  is  to  get  to  sleep  well 
on  tlieir  mothei'^s  bosom.' 

Money,  at  any  rate,  was  to  be  saved  for  the  next  sum- 
mer's migration  ;  yet  the  anxiety  to  save  it  did  not  prevent 
Carlyle  from  calculating  how  much  the  abandoned  visit  to 
^tland  would  have  cost,  and  sending  part  of  it  to  his 
mother  to  buy  winter  clothing. 
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It  wonld  all  have  been  spent  (ho  said)  before  I  eonld  liave  gut 
up  to  70a  b^  tbo  cheapest  wa;  ;  and  now  I  fancy  you  all  winter, 
weUtottipt  wp  ou  the  produce  of  that.  I  kaovr  tou  do  not  need  it — 
thMik  H«mn  Tou  do  not  .'—but  from  me  it  trill  bava  a  ptuticalnr 
gnato,  naTOtbelcKs.  Oet  yoniseli  over  above,  dear  mother,  some- 
thing jaa  «lBhe<l  to  get—a  little  keg  of  beer ;  a  little  this,  a  little 
tikat.  Sttrjourself  aboat  more  at  ease  than  yoa  would  have  doDC. 
It  will  be  my  greateat  ininry. 

Thus,  vhsa  the  mntcr  set  iu,  Carljlc  was  etill  at  Iioiiie, 
deep  in  Commonweiiltli  tracts  aud  lii^itoiy.  It  woa  Btiff 
vork  ;  lia  did  not  And  lie  could  niiike  great  progreea  ta 
tliia  new  enterpriae.  'His  interest  in  it  even  threatened 
sometimes  to  decline  and  die/  lie  found  it '  not  a  tenth 
part  socJ)  a  enhject  as  the  "  French  I£evt>lutioii,''  nor  could 
the  art  of  man  ever  make  such  a  book  out  of  it.' 

We  must  hold  on  (ha  «id).  One  dreadAil'  iifiiiiirfiiilinili'ili  Oltt 
the  books,  without  exception,  the  doonmenta,  to.,  one  haa  to  vAad, 
are  of  a  dolneas  to  threaten  locked  jaw.  I  never  rattd  eueh  jttm- 
bliug,  drowsy,  endlesH  stupidities.  SoTenthly  and  lastly  I  Tet  I 
my  to  myself,  a  great  man  does  lie  boiied  under  this  waste 
continent  of  cinders,  and  a  great  action.  C^nst  thou  not  nnbniy 
them,  present  them  visible,  and  so  help,  as  it  were,  in  the  creation 
of  them  ? 

Again : — 

NoBOnber  16,  184(X — My  reading  goes  on  :  my  stopidilT  aeems 
to  increase  with  it  more  and  more.  I  get  to  see  thai  no  hiatoiy  in 
the  strict  sense  can  be  made  of  tliat  unspeakable  puddle  of  a  time, 
all  covered  np  with  things  entirely  obsolete  to  us — a  Qolgothn  of 
dead  doga.  But  some  kind  of  a  book  can  be  made.  That  we  are 
still  looking  to. 

And  again : — 

Noeembmr  26. — My  reading  progresses  with  or  without  fixed 
hope.  I  stmggled  through  the  '  Eikon  Basilike  '  yesterday ;  <me 
of  the  paltriest  pieces  of  vapid,  shovel-hatted,  eleai-starohed,  im- 
maculate felsity  and  cant  I  have  ever  read.  It  is  to  me  an  amaae- 
ment  how  any  mortal  could  ever  have  taken  that  iar  a  genuine 
book  of  King  Charles's.    Nothing  but  a  anrpliced  Phariaoe,  aitting 
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at  his  ease  afar  off,  could  have  got  up  such  a  set  of  meditations. 

It  got  Parson  Ganden  a  bishopric.    It  remains  as  an  offence  to  all 

genuine  men — a  small  minority  still — for  some  time  yet.     The 

vriting  of  that  book,  if  I  ever  write  it,  will  be  oomdderably  the 

brdert  feat  I  have  attempted  hitherto.  Last  night,  greatly  against 

voDi,  I  went  oat  to  dine  with  Bogers,  Milman,  Babbage,  Pick- 

irick,  Lyell  the  geologist,  Ac,  with  snndiy  indifferent-favoured 

vomen.    A  dxdl  evening,  not  worth  awakening  for  at  fonr  in  the 

morning,  with  the  dance  of  all  the  devils  round  yon.    Babbage 

eontinnes  eminently  unpleasant  to  me,  with  his  frog  mouth  and 

viper  eyes,  with  his  hide-bound,  wooden  irony,  and  the  aoridest 

egotism  looking  through  it.     Bogers  is  still  brisk,  courteous, 

tiid]j  affectionate — a  good  old  man,  pathetic  to  look  upon.     On 

Sunday  I  walked  three  hours  out  Harrow-ward  through  the  fields. 

A  great  deal  of  solitude  I  find  indispensable  for  my  health  of 

nund.    The  generality  of  men  have  no  sincerity  in  their  speech, 

no  sense  or  profit  in  it     You  are  better  listening  to  the  inarticu- 

lite  winds,  regulating  if  possible  the  dog-kennel  of  your  own 

bttri. 

Finally,  Carlyle  thus  winds  up  the  year  1840  : — 

Joumai. 

Ikcember  26. — EWorld  all  lying  bound  in  frost,  sheeted  in  snow 
sad  rain.  Venomous  cold.  Jane  better  than  usual  this  winter. 
Yesterday  a  long  walk  with  Mill,  otherwise  entirely  lonely.  Tlio 
stillest  Christmas  a  man  could  spend.  Evening  passed  in  reading 
^Hiitelocke.  I  did  not  go  to  Scotland  or  any  whither  in  autumn. 
%  lectures,  written  out  since  the  end  of  August,  lie  hei-e  still  nn- 
imblinhed.  Saunders  &  Ottley  offer  me  50/.  for  an  edition  of  750. 
Honificent !  Fraser,  consulted  by  my  wife,  did  not  definitely  offer 
^T  cash  at  all,  I  think.  For  a  famous  man,  my  bookseller's 
Gnomics  seem  singular  enough.  Yet  what  of  economics?  I 
^ppily  do  not  need  cash  at  present.  If  cash  were  my  object  in 
^ting,  I  had  made  the  lamentablest  business  of  it.  For  these  lec- 
^ittes  I  wanted  an  inward  monition  to  publish.  Outward  there 
^  none  but  a  50/. — rather  weakish.  And  yet  some  inward  moni- 
^on,  difficult  to  distinguish  clearly  from  a  mere  prurient  love  of 
^Hng  myself  busy,  of  hearing  myself  talk  (caverulum),  does  begin 
^Qanifest  itself  at  times.  Perhaps  we  shall  print  after  all  before 
^g.    Not  of  much  importance  either  way.     Beviews  by  Whig, 
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T017,  hj  '  Denz  Moodee ' — plenty  of  revifrwing.  What  is  tar  bet- 
ter, Z  begin  to  get.  alive  again  I  80  mnch  vitality  recovered  tfa&t  I 
feel  once  more  how  misemble  it  ia  to  be  idle.  Aft^i  all  I  bsve 
Men  Mid  nodergone  bure,  flAtteriee,  prospects,  etc,  1  feel  that  tbo 
one  felioi^  ot  my  existence  is  thnt  of  imrkinff  at  my  Inidr,  working 
with  <w  witbont  n^wurd.  All  life  otherwiaa  «ere  a  failure  to  nic, 
a  horrid  iaoober^nce  in  which  there  was  no  meaning  or  rmnIL  Ta 
work  then  I  I  often  long  to  be  in  thu  country  again  ;  at  Puttock 
again,  that  I  mi^bt  work  and  nothing  el»e  but  work.  Had  not  my 
wife  opposed,  I  sbonid  probably  have  returned  thither  before  now. 
Unlndcf  or  lui'ky  >  One  never  knows.  In  eick  sesMous  this 
practical  question,  hitherto  insoluble  for  donbt.  returns  always  on 
me  in  a  moit  agitating,  nucomfortable  manner.  Enow  thy  own 
mind  I  I  am  sure  to  be  sick  everywhere.  I  am  a  little  sicker  here, 
and  do  thoroughly  dtidike  the  mud,  smoke,  dirt,  and  tumult  of  this 
place.  When^in,  however,  is  decidedly  a  kind  o(  possible,  an 
actual  asaocialioD  with  mj  fellow-crEflttires,  never  gnmted  else- 
where. Solitude  would  increase,  perhaps  twofold  or  more,  my 
power  of  working.  Shall  I  fi<i,  Cfinyi"g  and  dragging  all  along 
with  me  into  solitude  ?  Alas  1  it  is  a  dreary,  desolate  matter,  go  or 
stay.  My  one  hope  and  thought  for  moet  part  ia  that  very  shortly 
it  will  all  be  over,  my  very  soro  existence  ended  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Oiver  of  it — at  rest  somehow.  Things  might  be  written  hen 
which  it  is  considerably  better  not  to  write.  Aa  I  Uve,  And  h«Ta 
long  lived,  death  and  Hades  differ  little  to  me  from  the  earth  and 
life.  The  human  figure  I  meet  is  wild,  wondrous,  ghaatlj  to  me, 
almost  as  if  it  were  a  spectre  and  I  a  spectre — Taifont. 

Oliver  Cromwell  will  not  prosper  with  me  at  all.  I  began  read- 
ing about  that  subject  some  four  months  ago.  I  learn  almoii 
nothing  by  reading,  yet  cannot  as  yet  heartily  begin  to  write. 
Nothing  on  paper  yei  Z  know  not  where  to  b^in.  I  have  not 
yet  got  through  the  veil,  got  into  genuine  aympaUij  with  the 
thing.  It  is  ungainly  in  the  highest  degree ;  yet  I  am  lath  to  quit 
it.  In  out  whole  F,ngiiah  histoiy  there  is  anrely  nothing  aa  gie«t. 
If  one  can  delineate  anything  of  England,  then  this  thing.  r~ 
guide  me  I     Verily  one  has  need  of  Heaven's  guidance. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

A.D.  1840—1.    MI.  45-46. 

Aiepmiioii  for  'Cromwell' — XervooB  imtabiUty — A  jtuy  trial — 
Visit  to  Fryston — Summer  on  the  Solway — ^Return  to  London 
iod  work — ^Difficnlties  in  the  waj — 0£Eer  of  a  professorship — 
Declined.  ^ 

Hrs.  Casltle,  writing  at  the  end  of  1840,  says  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Cheyne  Row :  *  Carlyle  is  reading  vora- 
cicmsly  preparatory  to  writing  a  new  book.  For  the  rest 
he  growls  away  much  in  the  old  style.  Bnt  one  gets  to 
feel  a  certain  indifference  to  his  growling ;  if  one  did  not, 
it  would  be  the  worse  for  one.' 

He  well  knew  his  infirmities,  and  wished  and  meant  to 
mend  them.  ^  Think  not  hardly  of  me,  dear  Jeannie,'  he 
binuelf  wrote  to  her  a  few  months  later. 

In  the  mntnal  miseiy  we  often  are  in,  we  do  not  know  how  dear 
ve  are  to  one  another.  By  the  help  of  Heaven,  I  shall  get  a  little 
letter,  and  somewhat  of  it  shall  abate.  Last  night,  at  dinner, 
Biehaid  llilnes  made  them  all  laugh  with  a  saying  of  yours. 
'When  the  wife  has  influenza,  it  is  a  slight  cold—vfheji  the  man  has 
it,  it  is,  ^.  Ac.* 

No  one  can  be  surprised  that  she  objected  to  being 
taken  back  to  the  *  desert.'  She,  though  she  enjoyed  Lon- 
don, wonld  have  cheerfully  gone  with  him,  would  herself 
have  urged  his  going,  back  to  the  moors,  if  he  could  have 
found  real  peace  there.  But  she  knew,  and  he  knew  too, 
^at  he  could  not  fly  from  his  shadow;  that  the  cause  of 
"^  i^essness  was  not  in  London,  but  in  himself. 
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How  often  (he  wrote  to  Sterling)  do  I,  poor  wretch,  tern  amid 
this  inane  whirlpool  which  seems  to  be  g^nding  mj  life  to  pieces, 
cry  aloud  for  a  hut  in  the  wilderness,  with  fields  round  me  and 
sky  over  me,  that  on  any  terms,  consistent  with  life  at  all,  I  might 
be  allowed  to  live  there!  Nay,  perhaps,  I  shall  verUyfly  to  Crttiff- 
enputtock  again  before  long.  Yet  I  know  what  solitude  is,  and  im- 
prisonment among  black  cattle  and  peat  bogs.  The  truth  is,  we 
are  never  right  as  we  are.  *  Oh,  the  devil  bum  it ! '  said  the  Irish 
drummer  flogging  his  countryman ;  '  there's  no  pleasing  of  you, 
strike  where  one  will.* 

He  was  fond  of  this  storj  of  the  Irish  corporal  or  drnm- 
mcr,  feeling  perhaps  how  well  it  fitted  him.  One  asks 
with  wonder  why  he  found  existence  (such  as  it  had  be* 
come  to  him)  so  intolerable ;  why  he  seemed  to  suffer  so 
nuich  more  under  the  small  ills  of  life  than  wlien  he  had 
to  face  real  troubles  in  his  first  years  in  London.  He  was 
now  successful  far  beyond  his  hopes.  The  fashionable 
world  admired  and  flattered  him.  The  cleverest  men  had 
recognised  his  genius,  and  accepted  him  as  tlieir  equal  or 
superior.  He  was  listened  to  with  respect  by  all ;  and, 
far  more  valuable  to  him,  he  was  believed  in  by  a  fast-in- 
creasing circle  as  a  dear  and  honoured  teacher.  His  money 
anxieties  were  over.  If  his  liver  occasionally  troubled 
him,  livers  trouble  most  of  us  as  we  advance  in  life,  and 
his  actual  constitution  was  a  great  deal  stronger  than  that 
of  ordinary  men.  As  to  outward  annoyances,  the  world 
is  so  made  that  there  will  be  such  things,  but  they  do  not 
destroy  the  peace  of  our  lives.  Foolish  people  intrude 
upon  us.  Official  people  force  us  to  do  many  things 
whicli  we  do  not  want  to  do,  from  sitting  on  juries  to 
payment  of  rates  and  taxes.  We  expi*ess  our  opinion  on 
such  nuisances  perhaps  with  imprecatory  emphasis,  but  we 
bear  them  and  forget  them.  AVhy  could  not  Carlyle,  with 
fame  and  honour  and  troops  of  friends,  and  the  gates  of  a 
great  career  fiuiig  0])en  before  him,  and  a  great  intellect 
and  a  conscience  imharassed  by  a  single  act  which  he  need 
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regr^bear  and  forget  too?  Why,  indeed  1  The  only 
answer  is  that  Carlyle  was  Carlyle ;  and  a  man  to  whom 
the  figores  he  met  in  the  streets  looked  suddenly  like  spec- 
tres, who  felt  like  a  spectre  himself,  and  in  the  green 
flowery  earth,  with  the  sky  bending  over  it,  could  see 
'Tartaros  and  the  gloomy  realms  of  Dis,'  was  not  to  be 
expected  to  think  and  act  like  any  other  human  being. 

It  was  true  that,  if  occasion  required,  he  could  think 
and  act  like  a  very  shrewd  and  practical  human  being. 
He  has  already  alluded  wrathf  ully  to  the  being  summoned 
to  serve  on  juries.  lie  was  called  upon  again  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  and  as  the  experience  was  a  curious 
one,  and  as  lie  often  spoke  of  it,  I  give  the  letter  in  which 
he  tells  the  story. 

To  Margaret  Carlyle,  Scotshrig, 

Chelsea :  Pebrnary  18,  1841. 
I  had  been  snmmoned  again  under  unheard-of  penalties  to  at- 
tend a  juiy  trial  about  Patent  India-rubber  Cotton-cards.  Two 
people  from  Manchester  had  a  controversy  whose  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  said  cards.  'It  had  cost  them  perhaps  10,000/.,  this 
controversy  on  a  card  suit.  There  were  150  witnesses  summoned 
l^^Nn  aU  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  had  been  left  unfin- 
ished last  term.  That  was  the  reason  of  the  unheard-of  penalties 
for  118  jurymen,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  again.  The  same  twelve  men  did  all  assemble.  We 
ttt  for  two  endless  days  till  dark  night  each  day.  About  eight 
o'clock  at  night  on  the  second  day  we  imagined  it  was  done,  and 
^  had  only  to  speak  our  verdict.  But,  lo  and  behold  I  one  of  the 
ittrystood  out  We  were  eleven  for  the  plaintiff,  and  one  the 
other  way  who  would  not  yield.  Tlie  judge  told  us  we  must  with- 
draw, through  passages  and  stairs  up  and  down  into  a  little  stono 
cell  with  twelve  old  chairs  in  it,  one  candle,  and  no  meat,  drink, 
O'fire.  Conceive  our  humour.  Not  a  particle  of  dinner,  nerves 
worn  out,  &c.  The  refractory  roan— a  thickset,  flat-headed  sack — 
erected  himself  in  his  chair  and  said,  *  I  am  one  of  the  firmost- 
^^ed  men  in  England.  I  know  this  room  pretty  well.  I  have 
starred  out  three  juries  here  already.*  Reasoning,  demonstration, 
waa  of  no  avail  at  all.    They  began  to  suspect  he  had  been  bribed. 
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He  looked  really  at  one  time  as  if  he  would  keep  ns  till  hdi-pttrt 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  then  get  iu  diamined,  the  whole  trial' to 
begin  again.  One  really  could  not  help  laughing,  thoo^  one 
had  a  notion  to  kill  the  beast  *  Do  not  azgoe  with  him,'  I  aaid. 
'  Flatter  him.  Don't  yon  see  he  has  the  obetinai^  of  a  boar  and 
little  more  sense  in  that  head  of  his  than  in  a  Swedish  turnip  ?  * 
It  was  a  head  all  cheeks,  jaw,  and  no  bzow,  of  shape  somewhat 
like  a  great  ball  of  pntty  dropped  from  a  height.  I  set  to  work 
upon  him  ;'  we  all  set  to  work,  and  in  aboat  an  hour  after  our 
'  withdrawal '  the  Hoih^  I  pnlling'  him  by  the  arm,  was  got  stined 
from  his  chair— one  of  the  ghMldest  moments  I  had  seen  for  a 
month— and  in  a  few  instants  more  we  were  all  rejoiolng  on  our 
road  home.  In  my  life  I  huYO  seen  nothing  more  absurd.  I  re- 
flected, however,  that  really  perhaps  I  had  ocmtriboted  to  get  jna- 
tice  done  ;  that,  had  I  not  been  there,  it  was  Tsiy  poasibla  th^ 
would  have  quarrelled  with  their '  firmest-minded  man  in  England,' 
and  cost  somebody  another  10,00(ML 

Evidently  a  great  diplomatist  was  lost  in  Carlyle.  Bnt 
it  wonld  have  been  happy  for  the  peace  of  Clieyne  Row  if 
British  justice  could  have  done  without  him ;  as  indeed 
for  the  future  it  contrived  to  do.  lie  was  disturbed  no 
more  for  such  purposes. 

Fraser  came  to  terms  about  the  same  time  for  the  lec- 
tures on  *  Hero  Woi-sliip.'  They  were  set  in  type,  and  he 
liked  them  a  great  deal  better  when  he  read  them  in  proof. 
*It  is,'  he  said,  *a  gomtrous*  determined  speaking  out  of 
the  trutli  about  several  things.  The  people  will  be  no 
worse  for  it  at  present.  The  astonishment  of  many  of 
them  is  likely  to  be  considerable.' 

The  *  Miscellanies,'  *  Sartor,'  and  the  other  books  were 

*  As  Carlyle  told  the  atory  to  me,  the  man  had  settled  himaelf  down  in  a 
dark  corner  of  the  room,  there  meaning  to  stay  oat  the  nighl  .  .  .  Carlyle 
Bat  down  bcRide  him,  congratulated  him  on  being  a  man  of  dedaion,  able  to 
have  an  opinion  of  his  own  in  these  weak  days,  and  stand  by  it,  a  quality  boUi 
rare  and  precioua  .  .  .  but,  lirc.  In  fact,  did  he  not  see  that  by  standing  out 
ho  would  hurt  his  own  friends?  .  .  .  The  jury  were  eleven  to  ona  .  .  , 
W^hat  chance  was  tliere  that  any  future  jury  would  agree  to  the  Teidict 
which  he  wished  ?    There  would  only  be  more  expense  with  no  resolti  4o. 

*  Gouttrous — strong,  boisterous. 
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selling  well,  and  fresh  editions  were  wanted.  Young 
people  in  earnest  abont  their  sonls  had  begun  to  write  to 
him,  thanking  him  for  delivering  them  from  Egypt,  beg- 
ging to  be  allowed  to  come  to  Cheyne  Row  and  see  the 
face  and  hear  the  voice  of  one  who  had  done  such  great 
things  for  them.  Amongst  the  rest  came  Miss  Geraldine 
Jewsbnry,  a  Manchester  lady,  afterwards  famous  as  a 
Hoyelist,  and  the  closest  friend  of  Carlyle's  wife;  then 
freBh  to  life,  eage^  to  use  it  nobly,  and  looking  passionately 
for  some  one  to  gnide  her.  Carlylo's  fii*st  impressions 
were  unnsnally  favourable, 

IGsB  Jewsbniy,  our  fair  pilgrimess  (he  writes  on  March  3,  1841), 
is  coming  again  to-morrow,  and  then  departs  for  the  North.  She 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  yonng  women  I  have  seen  for  years ; 
clear  delicate  sense  and  courage  looking  out  of  her  small,  jsylph- 

like  figure. 

The  next  impression  was  less  satisfactory,  though  the 
jonng  lady  was  still  found  interesting. 

QHedeviendra-t'elle  f  (he  asks).  A  notable  young  woman,  victim 
of  much  thst  sJie  did  not  make ;  seeking  passionately  for  some 
Pantdise  to  be  gained  by  battle ;  fancying  (George  Sand  and  the 
'  literature  of  desperation '  can  help  her  thitherward.  In  the  world 
there  are  few  sadder,  sicklier  phenomena  for  me  than  George  Sand 
And  the  response  she  meets  with. 

For  Madame  Sand  and  all  her  works,  for  all  sentimental, 
indecent  literature  whatsoever,  Carlyle's  dislike  amounted 
to  loathing.  He  calls  it  somewhere  '  a  new  Phallus  wor- 
ship, with  Sue,  Balzac,  and' Co.  for  prophets,  and  Madame 
Sand  for  a  virgin.'  Emerson,  who  admired  this  great 
French  celebrity,  complained  to  me  once  of  Carlyle's  want 
of  charity  about  her.  Emerson  had  been  insisting  to  him 
^nher  high  qualities,  and  could  get  for  answer  nothing 
wcept  that  she  was  a  great — improper  female.  Geraldine 
Jewsbnry's  inclination  that  way  had  not  recommended  her, 
nor  did  her  own  early  novels,  *  Zoe,'  the  '  Half  Sisters,' 
Vol.  III.— 12 
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Ac,  tend  to  restore  her  to  favour.  But  bIio  worked  through 
all  thie.  In  a  long  and  trying  ititimacy  shu  won  an<l  kept 
the  sffectioDate  coutideiicti  of  tlie  Cheyne  Row  lioueeliold, 
and  OQ  his  wife's  death  tieraldine  was  the  StBt  of  her 
fiiendB  to  whmn  he  turned  for  support, 

Meanwhite  Whitelocke  and  liushworth  did  not  grow 
more  digestible.  The  proofs  of  'Hero  Worship'  were 
finisfaed.  Tlic  want  of  rest  in  the  past  sutniner  had  up&ct 
Cariyle'g  interual  eystoiii.  Work  he  could  not;  and  &C 
Easter  he  was  glad  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Miloes  to 
accompany  him  to  hie  father's  lionse  at  Fryston,  in  York- 
shire. His  letters  give  a  graphic  and  attractive  pictnre  of 
the  Fryston  circle.  A  few  slight  extracts  will  be  suf- 
ficient here. 

MiUiee,  wlioni  then  and  always  he  heartily  liked,  took 
him  down  by  railway  on  April  5.  Tlio  present  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  was  in  the  carriage  with  them,  and  left  them 
at  Tamworth. 

To  Jane  Wd*h  Carfyh. 

Kojtl  Hotel,  Ihrhj  :  April  5, 18*1. 

The  last  look  thj  face  wore  to-daj  has  hannted  me  all  the  wkj 
hither.  I  will  write  half  a  word  befors  going  to  bed,  though  in  a 
travelleta*  room  with  two  bagmen  dining  and  oonTersing  on  one 
side  of  the  apartment,  and  Alilnes  diligent);  reading  a  trage^  of 
Iisndor'B  at  the  other  side  of  mj  table.  Two  blazing  jets  of  gas 
ifUip'ig  away  right  overhead.  ,  .  .  Ve  got  along  without  the 
slightest  accidsut  comfortably  enongh.  Onr  weather  was  of  th« 
brightest.  I  sate  looking  ont  at  the  green  spring  fields,  the  bean- 
tif al,  honeat-Iooking  villagea  and  hamlets.  It  ia  man;  a  year  aincn 
/  had  seen  a  xpring  day.  This  whs  a  kind  of  sample  of  spring, 
rich  in  all  kinds  of  sad  and  tender  recollections  for  me.  USInM 
and  I  got  on  beantifnllv.  He  read  '  Oxford  Tracts,'  fto.,  all  the 
waj,  argaed  and  talked  in  the  smartest  manner.  ...  I 
managed  to  smoke  three  cigars,  two  of  them  in  the  milwaj  in 
spite  of  regulations.  .  .  .  We  set  off  at  nine  in  the  mommg ; 
shall  arrive  about  one  or  two,  I  fancj.  I  will  write  from  Fr;rBton ; 
write  thou.     There  is  a  railwa;,  and  letters  fly  in  leas  than  a  daj. 
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Oh  Jflumie,  would  ihon  wert  happier !  Would  I  could  make  thee 
faftppj  I  Qod  be  with  yon,  my  dearest  I  Hope — let  ns  still  hope, 
tnd  not  fear.  Good  sleep  to  jon,  and  this  along  with  breakfast 
to-moETow.  Yonrs  ever  from  the  heart, 

T.  Oabltijb. 

Fiyston:  April?. 

Mj  fate  at  Derby  was  none  of  the  brightest.  Bed  at  half-past 
one  o'clock,  to  make  sure  of  quiet,  then  awoke  again  by  the  stroke 
of  fire !  However,  one  must  put  np  with  the  accidents  of  the 
nad.  I  was  not  so  miserable  as  might  have  been  expected,  at 
IflBst  not  till  late  last  night  when  I  had  got  worn  ont.  This  coun- 
try is  altogether  like  a  beautified  kind  of  Scotland ;  streams  of 
iBter,  fields  alternating  of  green  and  red,  with  hawthorn  hedges, 
Itoneet-looking  unclipt  trees  all  in  bud.  The  silent  sight  of  it 
jesterday  did  me  real  benefit.  To  finish  the  bulletin  part  of  the 
boldness,  I  awoke  this  morning  again  at  six  (woe's  me,  for  it  was 
after  one  before  I  lay  down) ;  but  gradually,  in  spite  of  noisy 
nrvants,  in  spite  of  all  things,  I  fell  first  into  a  sluggish  torpor, 
then  into  treacle-sleep,  and  so  lay  sound  as  a  stone  till  half -past 
ten.  My  hope  and  expectation  is  that  I  shall  improve  in  health 
here.  If  I  could  get  riding  out  among  these  silent  fields  and 
fOQgh  country  lanes,  I  should  amend  fast. 

Richard '  made  me  dismount  some  two  miles  of  our  appointed 
goal,  and  walk  homewards  by  a  shorter  way  through  woods,  over 
knolls,  &c.  Walking  was  not  my  forte ;  however  I  persevered 
and  did  well  enough.  Over  rough-looking  places,  some  of  them, 
ve  got  at  last  to  the  Fryston  mansion,  a  largo  irregular  pile  of 
^ons  ages,  rising  up  among  ragged  old  woods  in  a  rough  large 
park,  also  all  sprinkled  with  trees,  grazed  by  sheep  and  hoi-ses,  a 
park  chiefly  beautiful  because  it  did  not  set  up  for  beauty. 
Ancient-looking  female  figures  were  visible  through  the  windows 
^  we  drew  nigh.  Mrs.  Milnes,  a  tall  ancient  woman,  apparently 
of  weak  health,  of  motherly  kind  heart,  of  old-fashioned,  stately 
politeness — a  prepossessing  woman — welcomed  us  at  the  door  of 
the  drawing-room  'in  the  silence  of  the  stately  hall.' 

.......a 

I  am  lodged  in  a  bed-room  with  four  enormous  windows,  which 
^h  ont  over  woody  garden  sx)aces  and  other  silent  ruralities  ;  the 
apartment  furnished  as  for  Prince  Albert  and  Queen  Victory,  the 

>  Milnes. 
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most  absnid  place  I  ever  lived  in  (when  I  look  at  myself  and  mj 
equipment)  in  this  world.  I  am  oharged  to  smoke  in  it  too.  .  .  . 
I  have  a  fire  in  it  all  day.  I  now  write  in  it  to  thee.  The  bed  seems 
to  be  about  8  feet  wide.  A  ladder  oondncts  yon  to  it  if  yon  like. 
Of  my  paces  the  room  measures  15  from  end  to  end,  45  feet  long, 
height  and  width  proportioned,  with  ancient  dead-looking  portraits 
of  Queens,  Kings,  Straffords,  Principalities,  &c.,  really  the  nncom- 
fortablest  acme  of  luxurious  comfort  that  any  Diogenes  was  set 
into  in  these  late  years. 

Fzyiton :  Mondsy,  April  1& 
Tour  second  letter  came  as  before  at  breakfost.  I  gave  Richard 
the  paragraph  relating  to  him  to  reed  for  his  own  behoof.  Your 
Dispatch  objurgation  and  Chronicle  eulogy  >  were  read,  parts  of  the 
former  aloud,  with  suitable  commentaiy  of  laughter,  to  the  com- 
pany at  large.     Lady ,  who  seems  to  have  some  sense  of 

laughter  as  of  other  things,  understood  the  Goody's  procedure. 

But  to  the  dear 's  I  could  perceive  it  was  matter  rather  of 

amazement.  '  Does  Mrs.  Carlyle  send  you  this  ? '  '  Ah,  yes,  the 
wicked  gypsy ;  she  is  glad  to  have  anything  like  it  to  send.*  Tour 
Chronicle  puff  is  really  worth  something.  Can  you  find  out  who 
did  it  ?  If  it  be  not  Fuz  (John  Forster),  which  I  rather  disincline 
to  believe,  then  I  have  another  admirer  who  jiartly  understands 
what  I  would  be  at.  Your  mother's  approbation  is  also  very  agree- 
able to  me,  and  my  own  mother's  greeting  (crying)  over  Knox  and 
Luther.  And  now  at  last  I  do  think  we  are  very  sufficiently  i^ 
plaudcd  and  approved,  and  ought,  if  possible,  to  go  and  do  some* 
thing  desei*vi)ig  a  little  apx^lause. 

A  ride  to  Wakefield  with  Milnes  was  an  incident  of  tliia 
visit,  with  Milnes's  conversation  in  the  course  of  it. 


He  did  not  plague  me  with  the  picturesque,  the  good 
On  my  declaring  that  simple  knolls  and  fields  with  brooks  and 
hedges  among  them  were  the  best  of  all  for  me,  and  the  pictnreaqiM 
a  mere  bore,  he  admitted  that  partly,  at  bottom,  it  was  so  to  him 
also,  and  probably  to  all  men.  I  like  Richard  better  and  better— 
a  most  good-humoured,  kind,  cheery-hearted  fellow,  ^ith  plenty 
of  savoir-faire  in  him  too.  He  answered  me  the  other  day,  when  I 
asked  him  if  he  liked  Spenser's  ■*  Fairy  Queen,'  '  Is  it  as  a  public 
question  that  you  ask  me  or  as  a  privato  confidential  one  ? '    No- 

*  Two  reviews  of  '  Hero  Worship.* 
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bodj  oonld  answer  better.  At  Wakefield  we  saw  a  smoky  spinning 

town,  and  an  ancient  Socinian  lady  named .    We  galloped 

•od  trotted,  I  smoking  cigars,  and  looking  ont  on  the  quiet  of 
Molher  Earth,  improved  by  agriculture ;  Richard  talking  about 
Fnaejism,  aristocratio  blackguards,  aristocratic  originals,  Crypto- 
Oithdicism,  and  much  else.  We  came  across  the  park  at  full  gal- 
lop about  six  o'clock,  to  dine  with  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  as  we 
found. 

*The  Dragon  of  Wantley'  was  Lord  WharncHflFe,  who 
was  attending  quarter  sessions  at  Poinf ret ;  a  Tory  peer 
lAom  Carlyle  found  '  an  innocent,  wooden,  limited,  very 
good  old  Dragon.'  The  James  Marshalls  dined  also  the 
same  evening  at  Fryston,  Mrs.  James  Marshall  being 
the  Miss  Spring  Bioe  who  was  mentioned  above  as  an  at- 
tendant at  the  lectures.  They  lived  at  Headingly,  near 
Leeds,  and  pressed  Carlyle  to  pay  them  a  visit  when  he  left 
Frjston.  He  said  he  was  *  a  waiter  on  Providence,'  and 
could  not  say  what  he  could  do,  but  decided  eventually  to 
go.  The  Fryston  visit  lasted  a  fortnight.  'Alas!'  he 
says,  on  closing  his  account  of  it,  '  we  were  at  church  on 
Sunday.  Koebuck  (mucli  tamer  than  before)  was  here 
with  lawyers.  This  way  leads  not  to  peace,  yet  I  actually 
slept  last  night  for  the  first  time  without  rising  to  smoke.' 

Life  in  great  English  country  houses  may  be  as  well 
spent  as  life  elsewhere  by  the  owners  of  them  who  have 
occupations  to  attend  to.  For  visitors,  when  large  num- 
bers are  brought  together,  some  practice  is  required  if 
tkeyare  to  enjoy  the  elaborate  idleness.  The  habits  of 
such  places  as  Fryston  and  Headingly,  to  which  he  went 
tftwwards,  were  as  yet  a  new  experience  to  Carlyle. 
Prom  the  latter  place  he  reported  on  April  17th. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

Headingly :  April  17,  1841. 
Kchard  and  I  rolled  off  from  the  doors  of  Fryston  Hall  in  a 
luttidsome  enough  manner  yesterday  about  eleven  o'clock.    We  left 
ft  Tacant  house  to  a  quietude  which  I  should  think  must  have  been 
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o  it.  I  never  lired  before  in  snub  an  element  of  'mnch 
mdo  about  almotl  Nothing ; '  life  occupied  altogeUier  in  getting  it- 
self lived  ;  troops  of  flunkeys  bOBtling  imd  becbing  at  all  times, 
the  meat'jack  creaking  and  pbring  alt  dav,  and  I  think  all  night, 
for  I  nsed  to  hear  it  vetj  earl^  under  mr  room  ;  and  each  cham- 
pagning,  claretting,  and  wittj  eonversationing.  Ach  (foa!  1 
wdhU  sooner  be  a  ditoher  than  spend  all  my  dava  ho.  However, 
we  got  nlhcr  toleiablj  through  it  fur  these  ten  dars,  and  I  really 
think  I  oBii  report  a  favooiable  cl  e  in  my  inner  man  in  B])ite  of 
everj  dravback.     I  have  not  y  '  e  ont  one  good  sleep.     Thia 

monung  X  hod  a  fair  cfaanc  ^n  asleep  again,  and  was  afar 

in  sweet   obli^-ion,  appare  lo        onn,  trhen   the  visage   of   m 

flnnkqral  the  foot  of  my  bea  uonsea  me.  -What  o'dook?'  '^ 
pa$  $evat.  Sir.'  '  When  is  breakfast  ? '  'Afpn»  eight.'  Flanka;r 
of  the  Devil.  I  rose  us  bIoifI;  as  I  poaeiblj  could,  read  newspa- 
pers, Ac,  Ton  may  judge  with  what  felicity,  till  ten,  whea 
btMtkfoat  did  arrive.  No  wealth  she  Id  in  any  case  indaue  me  to 
be  concerned  with  retinnee  of  flnnl  lya.  And  yet,  poor  follows! 
even  this  duakey  of  the  I>evil  is  a  very  assidiious,  helpful  cipat- 
Tue.  I  will  tell  him  not  to  call  me  to-moirow  lA  all,  and  bo  for- 
give him. 

Here  at  Headingly  the  honse  is  quieter.  The  people  have  al- 
most all  sense — two  altc^ether  impiortant  elements.  Besides  we 
dine  at  six.  Nay,  we  have  a  smoking  room.  The  yoongest  broth- 
er Arthor  has  cigars  and  pipes.  I  conld  be  better  nowhere  than 
here.  I  have  shirked  the  chnroh.  I  pleaded  '  oouBcienoe.'  I  do 
really  begin  to  have  sornplee  ;  that  is  a  tmth.  '  Nothing  CMI  ex- 
ceed the  kindness  of  these  people,' '  and  they  ai«  really  good  people. 

I  was  much  entertained  with  the  new  mill  yeBt«td&y,  with  the 
thoosande  of  men,  lasses  and  boys  and  girls,  all  bnsy  there.  It 
is  not  nothing,  bat  something,  we  here  lire  amidst.  At  six  o'clock 
here  a  general  master  of  the  Spring  Bices  and  Mamhalls,  Vtn. 
Henry  Taylor  among  them,  awaited  as  to  dinner,  and  we  hod  a 
reasonable  enoagh  evening,  one  of  the  best  I  have  yet  hod.  Bean- 
tifnl  room  where  I  now  sit  writing,  with  Leeds  lying  safe  in  the  . 
hollow  of  the  green  knoUs  ;  its  steeple-chimneys  all  dead  to-d^ 
(Sunday),  ite  very  bonse-smoke  cleared  away  by  the  brisk  wind 
which  is  rattling  in  all  windows,  growling  mystically  through  all 
the  trees.  Nothing  that  art,  aided  by  wealth,  good  senae,  and 
honest  Uni^ncw,  can  do  for  me  is  wanting. 
I  Phnaa  of  Bdwaid  Irving, 
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Two  pleasant  days  were  spent  with  the  Marshalls,  and 
then  Carlyle  pursued  his  way.  He  had  nothing  definite 
to  do.  He  was  taking  holiday  with  set  purpose,  and  being 
so  far  noith  he  went  on  by  Liverpool,  and  by  steamer 
thence  to  Dauifriesshire.  His  mother  had  been  slightly 
ailing,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  with  her  till  she  recovered. 
Bnt  he  was  among  his  own  people,  no  longer  under  re- 
straint as  among  strangers,  and  he  grew  restless  and  ^  atra- 
bflious.'  *The  stillness  of  this  region,'  he  wrote  when 
at  Scotsbrig,  ^  would  be  a  kind  of  heaven  for  me,  could  I 
get  it  enjoyed  ;  bnt  I  have  no  home  here.  I  am  growing 
weary  of  the  perfect  idleness.  Like  the  Everlasting  Jew, 
I  mnst  weiteVy  loeUer^  welter.^  Accordingly  in  May  he 
was  in  Cheyne  Row  again,  but  in  no  very  improved  con- 
dition. '  I  am  sick,'  he  said,  ^  with  a  sickness  more  than  of 
body,  a  sickness  of  mind  and  my  own  shame.  I  ought  to 
know  what  I  am  going  to  work  at — ^all  lies  there.  Despi- 
cable mortal !  know  thy  own  mind.  Go  then  and  do  it  in 
silence.'  He  could  not  do  it ;  he  could  not  work,  he  could 
not  rest  There  was  no  help  for  it ;  he  had  to  do  what  in 
the  past  year  he  knew  he  must  do,  allow  himself  a  season 
of  complete  rest  and  sea  air.  The  weather  grew  hot,  and 
I^ndon  intolerable.  He  went  back  to  Scotsbrig,  and  took 
a  cottage  at  Newby  close  to  Annan,  on  the  Sol  way,  for  the 
snmmer.  Mrs.  Carlyle  came  down  with  a  maid  who  was 
to  act  as  cook  for  them.  They  were  to  take  possession  at 
the  end  of  July.  Mi's.  Carlyle  stayed  a  day  or  two  on  the 
way  with  her  newly  acquired  friends,  the  Panlets,  at  Sea- 
forth  near  Liverpool,  where  a  letter  reached  her  from  her 
husl^and. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle^  Liverpool. 

Scotsbrig :  July  1841. 
Huch  good  may  Liverpool  do  yon,  or  rather  have  done  you,  for 
it  will  be  the  last  day  when  you  get  this.    Had  I  known  the 
l^f^et  was  so  saperior  a  character,  I  ought  certainly  to  have  gone 
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■nd  looked  at  her.  .  .  .  lehonld  on  the  whole  lilte  bratofkll 
to  s«e  poor  OeraltUne,  an  anient  apark  of  life  slmggling  and  striv- 
ing one  known  not  'wbithervsrd,  too  well.  M»j  the  bounteous 
hMvens  be  glxxl  to  lier,  poor  OeraJdiue  1  I  wish  she  could  odi-4 
gei  it  fiuil;  ibto  her  hood  that  neither  iroman  nor  man,  uor  auv 
kind  of  cnarttire  in  thin  unirerse,  woa  bom  [or  the  esclnsire,  or 
eren  for  tiie  chief,  purpojie  of  falling  in  lore,  or  being  falleu  iu 
lore  with.  Good  heavens  I  It  is  one  of  the  puqKwea  most  living 
cnkttuea  are  prodnoed  for;  but,  except  the  Eoopbjtes  and  «oial 
inoeots  of  the  Piuific  Ocetut,  I  am  tu  iiuaiut4>d  viik  no  creatura 
with  whom  it  is  tlm  ouc  or  grand  object.  That  object  altogether 
missed,  thwarted,  and  seized  by  the  I>evil,  there  remouu  for 
man,  for  woiuaii,  and  all  ereaturoa  {except  the  zoophytes),  a  vetj 
great  number  of  utlier  objects  over  which  we  will  still  show  fight 
against  the  Devil.  Ah  me  1  These  are  soriy  timesi,  these  of  ottrs, 
for  a  young  woman  o(  genius.  My  friend  Herr (word  illegi- 
ble), whom  I  am  resiling  here,  greatly  prefers  the  old  deep  Norse 
Paganism,  with  its  stalwart  energy  and  self-help,  with  its  stoicism, 
ragged  nobleue4.s,  and  depth  as  of  very  death,  to  any  Christiauism 
now  going.  Rei'Diiimeud  rae  to  ClfralJine,  at  any  rate,  as  one 
who  loves  faer,  and  will  lament  sore  if  she  gain  not  the  Tiobny, 
if  she  find  not  by-and-by  some  doctrine  better  than  Qecngo- 
Saudiam,  incltLsive  of  Oeorge-Sandism  and  suppresoiTe  of  that. 
Enough  now.  Not  a  word  in  the  shape  of  news  can  stand  here. 
I  live  in  a  tilence  unequalled  for  many  years.  I  grow  daiJj  better, 
and  am  really  very  considerably  recovered  now.  Hy  popolaii^  i» 
BufFering  somewhat  by  the  abeolate  refusal  to  see  any  body  what- 
ever.    I  let  it  HufTer. 

Adien,  dear  little  creature  I  sail  prosperously.  Be  not  too  sick. 
Come  jumping  ap  when  I  step  upon  the  deck  at  Annan  PooL  Kin 
Geraldin&    I  oommaod  no  more. 

Touts  ever  and  aye, 

T.  n'»T.TTj 

Something  was  not  altogether  right  with  Cftriyle  when 
he  wrote  this  letter.  The  tone  of  it  is  oncoinfortable. 
He  was  a  wayward  creature.  He  met  his  wife  as  he 
promised,  drove  her  over  to  lier  mother's  at  Templand,  and 
intended  to  stay  there  with  her.  On  the  first  uiglit-of  his 
arrival  he  roee  at  three  o'clock  in  the  dawning  of  the  Jul; 
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morning,  went  to  the  stable,  pnt  liis  horse  into  the  gig 
himfielf,  and  drove  over  to  Dainfries  to  finish  his  night's 
rest  there.  In  the  forenoon  he  sent  back  this  account  of 
himself: — 

DuxnfrieB :  Jnly  22,  1841. 
I  got  away  hither  mnch  better  than  yon  perhaps  anticipated.  I 
bye  managed  to  get  some  hoars  of  sleep,  and  am  taking  the  road 
(to  Annan)  not  at  all  in  desperate  circumstances.  Would  to  Heaven 
I  ooold  hear  that  mj  poor  Jeannic  had  got  to  sleep  I  I  have  done 
little  hat  think  tragicallj'  enough  about  my  poor  lassie  all  day : 
aboat  her,  and  all  the  histoiy  we  have  had  together.  Alas !  but  let 
08  not  take  the  tragic  side  of  it.  All  tragedy  has  a  moral  and  a 
blessbg  in  it  withaL  It  was  the  beautifullest  sunrise  when  I  left 
Templand.  Herons  were  fishing  in  the  Nith ;  few  other  creatures 
jeft  abroad.  I  could  not  make  the  cock  hold  his  tongue  on  the 
loosi  I  am  afraid  he  still  kept  thee  awake.  Alas  I  the  poor  Dame 
biB  too  probably  lain  all  day  with  a  headache.  Write  to  me — 
vrite  to  me.  Explain  all  my  suddenness  to  your  mother,  to  our 
kind  friends.  Express  all  my  regret  to  them,  all  my,  &c.  Adieu, 
my  Hapless,  beloved  Jeannie  I  Sleep  and  be  well,  and  let  us  meet 
nottngically.  Adieu, 

T.  Gabltlb. 

He  had  made  so  little  secret  of  his  dislike  of  London, 
&nd  his  wish  to  leave  it,  that  when  he  was  so  much  absent 
this  season  a  report  went  abroad  that  he  had  finally  gone, 
&Qd  Sterling  had  written  to  hun  to  inquire.     He  told  his 
UeDd,  in  answer,  that  for  the  present  lie  had  merely  taken 
^  cottage  for  the  summer ;  for  the  rest '  he  had  no  fixed 
intentions,  only  rebellions  impulses,  blind  longings  and 
velleities.'     *  1  do  not  think,'  he  said,  '  that  I  shall  leave 
I^ndon  for  a  while ;  yet  I  might  readily  go  farther  and 
&re  worse.     Indeed,  in  no  other  comer  of  the  earth  have 
I  ever  been  able  to  get  any  kind  of  reasonable  solid  exist- 
ence at  all.      Everywhere  else,   I  have  been  a  kind  of 
exceptional,  anomalous,  anonymous  product  of  nature,  pro- 
voked and  provoking  in  a  very  foolish,  unprofitable  way.' 
The  Newby  lodgings  were  aiTanged,  and  he  and  his  wife 
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were  settled  in  tliem.  liest  was  the  object,  the  most  deshr- 
able  and  the  least  attainable.  His  correspondence  describes 
his  life  there. 

To  John  Carlisle. 

Newby :  July  28, 1841.  - 
This  same  famished  cottage  is  a  consideiable  curiosity  of  a 
place,  of  the  tiniest  dimensions,  as  if  space  here  on  the  beach  had 
been  not  less  precious  than  in  the  heart  of  London;  but  it  is 
papered,  dry,  &c.,  &c.;  by  her  contrivances  Jane  is  making  it  all 
▼ery  habitable.  Already  this  morning  at  nine  I  had  a  bathe.  The 
tide  is  not  ten  yards  off.  Alick,  Mary,  &c.,  are  overwhelming  with 
attentions ;  one  sends  wine,  the  other  cream  and  butter,  &c.  It  is  the 
loneliest  place  surely  I  could  have  found  anywhere  in  the  world, 
this,  at  present.  Sky  and  sea,  with  little  change  either  of  sound 
or  color,  such  is  our  whole  environment.  Very  strange,  veiy  auL 
yet  very  soothing  is  this  multitudinous  everlasting  moan  of  the 
Frith  of  the  Selgovte,  vexed  by  its  winds,  swinging  in  here  and 
again  out  like  a  huge  pendulum  hung  upon  the  moon— ever— ever 
— as  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  and  far  eaiiier.  Eternity  is  long,  is 
great;  and  life  with  all  its  grievances  and  other  'trash-traah'  is 
very  short  and  small. 

To  John  Sterling, 

Kewby:  ADgiui4. 

Here  now  for  a  matter  of  ten  days.  Our  house  is  a  small  dandle 
fied  fantasticality  of  a  cottage,  almost  close  upon  the  g^vel  of  the 
beach.  A  footpath,  on  coarse  dunes,  with  gorse,  broom,  haiiy 
imitation  of  grass,  passes  east  and  west  before  our  windows.  Be- 
hind us  is  an  oatfield,  now  in  ear,  and  fishers'  huts  and  cabins. 
Bight  in  front  from  this  garret-window  lies  all  Oumberland ;  lies 
Skiddaw,  Helvellyn,  and  a  thousand  wondrous  peaks  known  to  me 
from  infancy,  at  the  present  moment  all  blue  and  shining  in  the 
August  sun,  oftenest  sunk  in  grey  tempest,  always  worth  a  look 
from  me. 

The  place  is  very  strange,  most  lonely.  For  three  days  after  our 
arrival  we  had  no  phenomenon  at  all  but  the  everlasting  roar  of 
the  loud  winds,  and  the  going  and  coming  of  the  great  Atlantic 
brine,  which  makes  up  and  down  once  every  twelve  hours  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  never  forgetting  Us  work  ;  a  most  huge 
unfortunate-looking  thing,  doomed  to  a  course  of  transcendent 
monotony,  the  very  image  as  of  a  grey  objectless  eternity. 
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I  bathe  daily,  ride  often,  driTe  my  wife  or  my  mother,  who  is 
with  ns  in  these  days,  to  and  fro  in  frail  vehicles  of  the  gig  species. 
It  is  a  savage  existence  for  most  part,  not  unlike  that  of  gipsies. 
For  example,  onr  groom  is  a  great  thick-sided,  laughing-faced, 
led-luired — woman.  She  comes  to  me  from  time  to  time  with  news 
of  iDextricable  imbroglios  in  the  harness,  the  head-stalls,  and  hay- 
nek.  If  I  could  not  myself  perform,  the  whole  equine  establish- 
Bwnt  would  come  to  a  standstill.  But  none  knows  me,  none  ven- 
toies  to  know  me.  I  roam  far  and  wide  in  the  character  of  ghost 
(a  true  revenani).  Such  gipsydom  I  often  liken  to  the  mud  bath 
joat  nek  rhinoceros  seeks  out  for  himself,  therein  to  lie  soaking 
for  a  season,  with  infinite  profit  to  the  beast's  health,  they  say. 

I  love  Emerson's  book,'  not  for  its  detached  opinions,  not  even 
for  the  scheme  of  the  general  world  he  has  framed  for  himself,  or 
mj  eminence  of  talent  he  has  expressed  that  with,  but  simply  be- 
CNue  it  is  his  own  book ;  because  there  is  a  tone  of  veracity,  an 
QBDustakable  air  of  its  being  his  (wheresoever  he  may  have  found, 
dueovered,  borrowed,  or  begged  it),  and  a  real  utterance  of  a  hu- 
naa  soul,  not  a  mere  echo  of  such.  I  consider  it,  in  that  sense, 
highly  remarkable,  rare,  very  rare,  in  these  days  of  oui-s.  Ach  Goti ! 
It  is  frightful  to  live  among  echoes.  The  few  that  read  the  book, 
I  imagine,  will  get  benefit  of  it.  To  America,  I  sometimes  say 
that  Emerson,  such  as  he  is,  seems  to  me  like  a  kind  of  New  Era. 
Beall?,  in  any  country,  all  sunk  crown  deep  iu  cant,  twaddle,  and 
lioUow  traditiouality,  is  not  the  first  man  that  will  begin  to  speak 
^  tmth — any  truth — a  new  and  newest  era  ? 

There  is  no  likeness  of  the  face  of  Emerson  that  I  know  of.  Poor 
^w!  It  lies  among  his  liabilities  to  be  engraved  yet,  to  become 
•  Sect  founder,  and  go  •partially  to  the  devil  iu  several  ways ;  all 
which  may  the  kind  heavens  forbid !  Wliat  you  ask  about  my  like- 
ness is  unanswerable.  I  likened  it,  four  months  ago,  when  I 
s^k  work  in  sitting,  to  a  compound  of  the  head  of  a  demon  and 
of  a  flayed  horse,     Infamlum^  infandum  ! 

Carlyle  had  sat  to  several  persons.  I  cannot  say  to 
which  of  several  performances  this  singular  description 
'rfera.  For  some  reason,  no  artist  ever  succeeded  with  a 
Pwtrait  of  him. 

'  The  flnt  serieA  of  Emer8on*8  EsaayB  jast  published  in  England,  with  a 
PnfMebyOnljk. 
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To  John  Garfyle. 

Newby :  Angiut  IS,  1841. 
It  is  all  like  a  kind  of  vision  of  Hades,  this  conntiy  to  me, 
especially  when  it  sinks  all  grey  like  a  formless  blot,  fcture  and 
past  alike  nothing  or  an  unintelligible  something.  The  tmth  is, 
I  myself  in  these  weeks  make  no  debate  whatever  against  the  great 
exterior  Nbi  L  There  is  nothing  bat  passivity,  idleness,  and  Bal- 
zac literature  in  me.  Perhaps  it  is  good  so.  I  shall  get  to  woik- 
ing,  to  asserting  myself  by-and-by.  Never  have  I  been  idler  sinoa 
I  can  remember.  If  my  health  do  not  improve  a  little^  it  is  veiy 
hard.  I  see  nobody,  will  let  nobody  see  xne.  '  It  is  not  to  be  a 
Lion,'  Jane  says,  '  but  to  be  a  Tiger.' 

To  the  Same, 

Angost  20l 

Oar  time,  which  is  aboat  done  here,  has  gone  along  as  well  as 
was  needfal  in  a  kind  of  vagabond  style,  the  fraits  of  which  I  ex- 
pect afterwards.  I  have  lived,  as  it  were,  entirely  alone,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Titantic  elements,  spirits  of  the  waters,  earth,  wind, 
and  mad — by  no  means  the  worst  company.  Last  night  after  dusk 
I  walked  as  far  as  Gallowbank  Pool,  in  a  grey  wild  wind,  in  per- 
fect solitude  except  for  sleeping  cows,  except  three  fishers  too, 
whose  rude  Annan  voices  I  heard  busy  in  their  8kow9  in  the  €hd- 
lowbank  Pool  when  I  arrived.  No  walk  in  the  world  could  be  move 
impressive  to  me.  I  looked  into  the  Lady  Well  in  passing  horns 
again.  Annan  street  liad  groups  of  'prentice  lads  on  it,  and  maid- 
servants in  white  aprons.  Tom  Willison's  shop  light  was  shining 
far  up  the  street,  but  Tom  himself,  I  suppose,  is  laid  long  since  in 
the  everlasting  night,  or  the  everlasting  day.  Near  ten  o'clock  I 
was  here  again.  * 

Headers  of  '  Bedgauntlet '  will  know  the  scenery  of  that 
evening  walk.  Whether  as  a  rhinoceros  in  his  innd  bath, 
or  as  an  unquiet  revenant^  in  either  case  he  was  determined 
to  have  nothing  to  say  to  his  fellow-creatures.  There  he 
was,  in  the  very  centre  of  his  oldest  acquaintances.  Not 
a  place  or  a  name  or  a  person  but  was  familiar  to  him  from 
liis  boyhood.  At  Annan  he  had  been  at  school.  At  tlie 
same  scliool  he  had  been  an  usher.  Annan  was  Irving's 
home,  and  Irving's  relations  were  all  roimd  him.     Yet  he 
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visited  no  one,  he  recc^ised  no  one,  he  allowed  no  one  to 
speak  to  him,  and  he  wandered  in  the  dnsk  like  a  restless 
spirit  amidst  the  scenes  of  his  early  dreams  and  his  early 
sufferings.  The  month  at  Newby  over,  he  stayed  another 
week  at  Scotsbrig  with  his  mother,  went  for  a  few  days  to 
the  Speddings  in  Cumberland,  thence  with  his  wife,  be- 
fore going  back  to  London,  to  see  Miss  Martinean  at  Tyne- 
month.  At  last,  in  the  end  of  September,  he  was  at  home 
again,  the  long  holiday  over,  to  which  he  had  looked  for- 
ward 80  eagerly,  and  he  threw  down  into  his  note-book 
the  impression  which  it  had  left 

Journal 

(kkher  8,  1841. — Betnmed  nearly  three  weeks  ago  after  n  long 
flojoom  in  Annandale,  kc,,  a  life  of  transcendent  2>o-Nothingism, 
not  Fee/-Nothingism,  an  entirely  eclipsed,  almost  as  if  enchanted, 
Hfe.  Jane  was  with  us.  Helen,  the  servant,  too,  had  been  with 
m  at  Newby.  The  adventnre  was  fnll  of  confused  pain,  partly 
degnding,  disgraceful ;  cost  me  in  all,  seemingly,  some  70/.  We 
shill  not  all  go  back  to  Annandale  for  rustication  in  a  hurry.  My 
poor  old  mother  I  What  unutterable  thoughts  are  there,  for  me  I 
How  the  light  of  her  little  upper  room  used  to  shine  for  me  in 
M  nights  when  I  was  coming  home  !  The  thought  of  her  I  Ah 
me !  There  is  yet  no  thought  of  all  I  feel  in  regard  to  that.  .  .  . 
Hirriet  Martinean  lies  this  long  while  confined  to  a  sofa,  writing, 
^ting,  fuU  of  spirits,  vivacity,  didacticism  ;  could  still  give  illus- 
ion and  direction  to  the  whole  world,  tell  every  mortal  that 
voQld  listen  to  her  what  would  make  his  life  all  right—a  praise- 
worthy, notable  character.  Nevertheless,  I  was  pained  by  much 
that  I  saw.  The  proper  Unitarian  species  of  this  our  England  at 
present  is  veiy  curious. 

I  lazily,  and  alas !  also  sullenly,  at  times  refused  to  see  simply 
^7  person  in  Annandale  except  my  own  kindred.  I  do  fear  I  gave 
offence  to  right  and  left,  but  really  could  not  well  help  it.  Much 
^fench  rubbish  of  novels  read,  a  German  book  on  Norse  and  Gel- 
tic  Paganism,  little  other  than  trash  either.  Nothing  read.  Noth- 
ing thought.  Nothing  done.    Shame ! 

Onght  I  to  write  now  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ?  Goti  weiss  ;  I  can- 
not jet  see  clearly.    I  have  been  scrawling  somewhat  during  the 
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put  week,  bat  entirely  vithont  effect  Go  on,  go  on.  Do  i  uut 
aee  •»  mitek  clearlv  ?  Whj  complain  of  wunting  lislit  ?  It  is  cwir- 
Mge,  energji  porscvciauce,  that  I  wont.  Huv  mauj  things  of  uinc 
have  alrettd}-  iml^soJ  iuto  pnblic  aotion  ?  I  oua  isee  them  vith 
BnuU  eznltMiou  ;  reall,T  almost  with  a  kind  of  roftow.  Bo  lilUe 
light  I  Hov  cDormonx  is  the  darkness  that  renders  it  noticeable  \ 
LmI  vmk  ft  manafa^inrer  at  Leeds  oompared  oar  Ootn-Uw  nobles 
to  Um  FkflBCh  in  1T89  ;  ourioas  to  rw.  It  is  a  stnnge  iucoUerencr 
this  poaUkxi  of  mine,  of  the  like  of  me— umong  the  meanest  of 
men  sad  j«t  withal  among  the  high  and  higheeL  Btit  nliat  ia 
life,  exoept  the  knitting  tip  of  incohereauas  into  coherence  ?  Cour-  . 
af^t  Vhai  a  need  of  »omc  speaker  to  the  practical  vorld  aX 
pteaenti  Tliey  would  heiir  tne  if,  ala«  !  I  had  anything  to  an^r. 
Again  and  again  of  late  I  ask  myself  iu  nliispers,  Is  it  the  duty  of 
a  citizen  to  be  sijent,  to  point  mere  Heroisms,  Cromwell^.  &c  ? 
Iheie  ia  a  mass  aa  of  chaotic  rubbish  continents  lying  on  me, 
omahing  me  into  silence.  Forward!  Struggle!  'Live  to  make 
otheiB  happy  ! '  Yea,  surely  at  aJl  limea,  so  far  as  you  ean.  But 
at  bottom  tLst  is  not  the  aim  of  nny  iif^.  At  bottom  it  is  mere 
hjpocriaj  to  call  it  sncb,  as  is  cootinoally  done  now-a-daya.  Evatj 
life  atriyes  towards  a  goal,  and  ever  should  and  most  ao  striTe. 
What  jon  have  to  do  vith  othere  is  not  to  tread  on  theii  toes  «a 
yon  ran — this  ever  and  alvi^s-~«ud  to  help  socb  of  them  out  of 
the  gutter— this  of  conne,  too — as  yonr  means  will  suffice  yon. 
Bat  avoid  Cant.  Do  not  think  that  your  life  means  a  mere  sewoh- 
ing  iu  gntters  for  fallen  figures  to  wipe  and  set  up.  Tea  thousand 
and  odd  to  one  it  does  not  mean  and  should  not  mean  that.  In 
our  life  there  is  really  no  meaning  at  all  that  one  can  lay  hold  ct, 
no  result  at  all  to  snm  up,  except  the  aork  we  have  done.  Is 
there  any  other  ?    1  see  it  not  at  present. 

Ye  voices  of  the  past  I  Oh,  ye  cut  my  heart  asunder  with  yoot 
moumf  nl  music  out  of  discord ;  your  prophetic  prose  grown  poetry. 
Ay  de  mif  But  what  can  I  do  with  yon?  This  da;  I  actnallj 
oneht  to  tty  if  I  could  get  to  w<n-k.    Let  ns  tiy. 

(kloiter  4.— Alas  !  I  did  try,  and  without  results.  Da  half  iA 
keiaen  Tag,  My  thoughts  lie  around  me  all  inorticnlate,  sour, 
fermenting,  bottomless,  like  a  hideons,  enormous  bog  of  Allan — a 
thing  ugly,  painful,  of  use  to  no  one.  We  must  force  and  tear  and 
dig  some  kind  of  main  i&ick  through  it.  All  would  be  well  thtn : 
growth,  fertility,  greenuesB,  and  running  water — a  buaineu  that 
will  not  do  itself,  that  most  be  done.     Oli,  what  a  la^  lump  I  am] 
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This  extract  explains  tlie  difficulty  Carlyle  had  in  l>e- 
gioniug  ^Cromwell.'  He  felt  that  he  had  sometliing  to 
saj,  something  which  he  onght  to  say  aboat  the  present 
time  to  the  pi'esent  age ;  something  of  infinite  importance 
to  it  England  as  he  saw  it  was  saturated  witli  cant, 
doeed  to  surfeit  with  doctrines  half  true  only  or  not  trne 
at  all,  doctrines  religious,  doctrines  moral,  doctrines  politi- 
cal, till  the  once  noble  and  at  heart  still  noble  English 
dianicter  was  losing  its  truth,  its  simplicity,  its  energy,  its 
integrity.  Between  England  as  it  was  and  England  as  it 
nugKt  yet  rouse  itself  to  be,  and  as  it  once  had  been,  there 
was  to  Carlyle  visible  an  infinite  difference.  Jeffrey  had 
told  liim  that,  though  things  were  not  as  they  should  be, 
they  weixj  better  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  This, 
in  Carlyle's  opinion,  was  one  of  those  commonly  received 
falsehoods  which  were  working  like  poison  in  the  blood. 
England  could  never  have  grown  to  be  what  it  was  if  there 
had  been  no  more  sincerity  in  Englishmen,  no  more  hold 
on  fact  and  truth,  tlian  he  perceived  in  his  own  contem- 
poraries. The  '  progress '  so  loudly  talked  of  was  progress 
downwards,  and  rapid  and  easy  because  it  was  downwards. 
There  was  not  a  statesman  who  could  do  honestly  what  he 
thoaght  to  be  right  and  keep  his  office ;  not  a  member  of 
Parliament  who  could  vote  by  his  conscience  and  keep  his 
«at;  not  a  clei'gyman  who  could  hope  for  promotion  if 
l^e  spoke  what  he  really  believed ;  hardly  anyone  of  any 
kind  in  any  occupation  who  could  earn  a  living  if  he  only 
tried  to  do  his  work  as  well  as  it  could  be  done  ;  and  the 
^ilt  of  it  all  was  that  the  very  souls  of  men  were  being 
poisoned  with  universal  mendacity.  '  Chartism '  had  been 
*  partial  relief,  but  the  very  attention  which  it  had  met 
^th  was  an  invitation  to  say  more,  and  he  had  an  inward' 
Jmpnlse  which  was  forcing  him  on  to  say  it.  How  ?  was  the 
question.  The  '  Westminster  Review '  had  collapsed.  He 
bought  for  a  time  that  he  might  have  some  lleview  of 
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kie  own  where  he  conld  teacli  wli»t  be  called  '  belicTtng 
Radicalism/  in  oppoeition  to  Political  Ei'onoinv  and  Par- 
liamentary Hadicaliem.  Of  this  he  could  make  notlting. 
He  could  Dot  find  men  enough  witli  snflicieiit  stuff  in  them 
to  work  with  him.  Thus  all  tliis  autumn  he  was  hanging 
reatlees,  unable  to  settle  his  mind  on  'Cromwell;'  nn- . 
able  to  decide  in  wliat  other  direction  to  turn ;  and  there 
is  nothing  of  his  left  written  dining  these  months  of  inncli 
iittereBt  eave  one  letter  about  Goethe.  Sterling,  who  had 
been  a  persistent  heretic  on  that  subject,  refusing  to  rec<^- 
nise  Goethe*B  sovereign  excellence,  had  been  studying 
'Meiater'at  Carlyle's  instance,  was  still  dissatisfied,  and 
had  frankly  said  so.     Carlyle  answers. 

CWm  :  OatobM  n,  UIl'  ' 

I  agree  in  nearly  evety  word  7011  txj  abont '  Heister,'  wd  call 
jonr  delineatioD  jnst  and  vivid,  both  of  that  book  and  its  anthor, 
as  they  impreBS  one  there.  Tml;,  u  yon  Bay,  moreover,  one  tnigfat 
ask  the  question  whether  anybody  ever  did  love  thia  man  as  friend 
does  friend ;  eqieoially  whethai  thia  man  did  ever  frankly  love 
anybody.  I  think  in  one  lense  it  ia  very  likely  the  answen  wen 
No  to  both  qnestions,  and  yet  in  another  sense  how  emphatioaUy 
Yes.  Few  had  a  right  to  love  this  man,  except  in  the  veiy  way 
yon  mention ;  Schiller,  perhaps,  to  something  like  that  sxtenL 
One  does  not  lore  the  heavens'  lightning  in  th*  way  of  niiiimi  al- 
together. This  man's  love,  I  take  it,  lay  deep  hidden  in  him  m 
fire  in  the  earth's  centre.  At  the  enr&ce,  since  he  could  not  be 
a  Napoleon,  and  did  not  like  to  be  a  broken,  self -consumed  Bums, 
what  could  it  do  for  him  ?  The  earliest  instinctB  of  self-cnltore,  I 
suppose,  and  all  the  wider  insights  he  got  in  the  conise  of  that, 
would  alike  prescribe  for  him  :  'Hide  all  thia;  renounce  all  this; 
all  this  leads  to  madness,  indignity,  Boosseaniam,  and  will  for  ever 
remain  bemocked,  ignominionsly  cmdfied  one  way  or  another  in 
this  lower  earth.  Let  thy  love  far  hidden  spring  np  as  a  aonl  of 
beauty  and  be  itself  victoriously  beautiful.'  Let  anrnmei  h<»t 
niake  a  whole  world  verdant,  and  if  Sterling  ask  next  centmy, 
'  But  where  is  your  thunderbolt  then  ? '  Sterling  will  tak«  ai 
view  of  it 
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An  interesting  incident,  thongh    it  led  to    nothing, 

lightened   the  dose  of  this  year.     In  the  old  days  at 

Comely  Bank  and  Craigenputtock,  Carlyle  had  desii^ed 

nothing  so  mnch  as  professorship  at  one  or  other  of  the 

Scotch  universities.     The  door  had  been  shut  in  his  face, 

lometimes  eontemptnonsly.     He  was  now  famous,  and  the 

pong  Edinbni^h  students,  having  looked  into  his  lectiu*es 

on  Heroes,  b^an  to  think  that,  whatever  might  be  tlie 

(^mions  of  the  authorities  and  patrons,  they  for  their 

put  would  consider  lectures  such  as  those  a  good  exchange 

for  wlut  was  provided  for  them.-    A  ^  History  chair'  was 

about  to  be  established.    A  party  of  them,  represented  by 

a  Mr.  Dunif ace,  presented  a  requisition  to  the  Faculty  of 

Advocates  to  appoint  Carlyle.     The  *  Scotsman '  backed 

them  up,  and  Mr.  Duniface  wrote  to  him  to  ask  if  he 

would  consent  to  be  nominated.     Seven  years  before,  such 

«i  offer  would  have  had  a  warm  welcome  from  him. 

Now  he  was  gratified  to  find  himself  so  respected  by  the 

Btodehts.     But  then  was  then,  and  now  was  now. 

The  chair  (be  said  of  it)  has  no  endowment  at  all.  To  go  among 
Scotch  Presb^rterians,  Scotch  pedantries,  Klein-Stadteries,  without 
uij  adTsntsge  bat  a  lecture-room,  and  their  countenance  and  co- 
partnery, would  never  for  a  UK>ment  do.  Cannot  I  make  for  my- 
self a  univeraity  at  any  time  in  any  quarter  of  the  Saxon  world  by 
Bu&ply  hiring  a  lecture-room  and  beginning  to  speak  ?  Yet  the 
iQOTement  of  these  young  lads  is  beautiful,  is  pathetic  to  me  :  a 
Tonog  generation  calling  me  affectionately  home,  and  I  already 
'^^roBsthe  irremeabUis* unda,  'The  wished  for  comes  too  late.* 
'^^  mieulx,  now  and  then. 

This  or  something  like  this  will  I  send — I  must  take  care  the 
^og8  do  not  print  it  in  their  newspapers  : — 

To  Mr,  Dutiiface  and  his  feUow-requisUionists, 

^y  dear  Sir,— Accept  my  kind  thanks,  you  and  all  your  asso- 
^'•'ea,  for  your  zeal  to  serve  me.  This  invitation  of  yours,  coming 
Ott  me  imexpectedly  from  scenes  once  so  familiar,  now  so  remote 
^  sttiage,  like  the  voice  of  a  new  generation  now  risen  up  there, 
^almoet  an  affecting  thing.  I  can  in  some  true  sense  take  it  as 
Vol.  ni.— 18 
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ft  Toiea  irom  the  joang  iageauoas  minda  of  Bcotluid  at  lorg^  cUt* 
ing  to  lae  in  these  confused  deep  straggliDg  times,  '  Come  thou,    . 
Mid  tMch  lis  what  is  good."    U  I  did  not  hope  stUi  in  other  wajs  T 
to  do  what  is  in  niH  towards  t^acliing  yon  and  others,  I  should  ba    ^ 
doablj  sorrr  that  my  answer  must  be  negative.     Ten  years  sgo 
saoh  an  invitAtion  might  perhaps  haw  been  decisive  of  mnob  [or 
me,  bnt  it  is  too  htt«  now ;  too  late  for  many  reaaons,  which  t  need 
not  tionble  jun  with  at  pre« 

I  will  solicit  a  co  r  regards ;  I  will  bid  you  all 

be  soholara  and  feU.  ine  in  things  trne  and  msnly ; 

that  BO  wo  may  still  locert  at  a  distance  and  scat- 

tend  taTiDder,  since  er  n  m  i   rt  possible  (or  tih.     With  ain^ 

eettA  vishes,  yoim,  T.  CA]u.yi.E. 

Soclt  a  letter,  lii-ief,  ,  and  graceful,  luuet  liave 

increased  the  regret  uu>.>u£,  .  3  stttdents  tliat  tlicy  could 
not  have  tlie  writer  of  it  amo.  ;  tlietii.  Could  not — for 
that  was  tbe  woi-d.  At  the  Uuiveraities  of  Eugland  and 
Scotland,  as  ttiey  were  then  t-uiistitiiteii,  a  !i]:iii  of  genius 
bent  oa  speaking  truth  and  nothing  else  could  have  no 
place.  Is  it  otherwise  now  t  Tbe  emoluments  of  tlie 
chair  would  have  been  ample,  for  the  students  would  have 
crowded  into  the  class,  and  the  professoi-s'  incomes  depend 
almost  wholly  on  tlie  lecture  fees.  Happily  finance  was 
no  longer  an  anxiety  to  Carlyle. 

Money  {he  notes)  does  not  weigh  eicessiTely  much  with  me  now 
that  I  have  wherewithal  to  go  on  nnbated  by  the  hellhonmd  idea 
of  beggaiy.  I  begin  to  see  now  that  it  is  not  on  the  money  side 
that  we  shall  be  wrecked,  bnt  on  some  other.  Deo  grotia* !  bs 
it  was  an  ugly  discipline  that. 
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Sterling  at  Falmouth — Mj  own  acqwuntanca  with  him — *  Strafford ' 
— Oarlyle's  opinion — Death  of  Mrs.  Welsh — Garljle  for  two 
months  at  Templand — Plans  for  the  fntnr^ — Thoughts  of  re- 
taming  to  Gndgenpnttock — Sale  of  Mrs.  Welsh's  property — 
Letters  from  Lockhart — Life  in  Annandale-r^Visit  to  Dr.  Ar- 
nold ai  Bugbj—Naseby  field. 

Sterling  was  spending  the  winter  of  1841-2  at  Falinonth. 
His  chest  was  weak.  He  had  tried  tlie  West  Indies,  he 
liad  tried  Madeira,  he  had  tried  the  south  of  France,  with 
no  permanent  benefit.  He  was  now  trying  whether  the 
mild  air  of  the  south  of  Cornwall  might  not  answer  at 
least  as  well,  and  spare  him  another  banishment  abroad. 
It  was  here  and  at  this  time  that  I  became  myself  ac- 
quainted with  Sterling.  I  did  not  see  him  often,  but  in 
tlie  occasional  interviews  which  I  had  with  him  lie  said 
some  things  which  I  could  never  forget,  and  which  affected 
all  my  subsequent  life.  Among  the  rest,  he  taught  me  to 
tnow  what  Carlyle  was.  I  had  read  the  '  French  Revolu- 
tion,' had  wondered  at  it  like  my  contemporaries,  but  had 
not  known  what  to  make  of  it.  Sterling  made  me  under- 
^nd  that  it  was  written  by  the  greatest  of  living  thinkers, 
rf  by  the  side  of  Carlyle  any  other  person  deserved  to  be 
called  a  thinker  at  all.  He  showed  me,  I  remember,  some 
of  Carlyle's  letters  to  him,  which  have  curiously  come  back 
n^to  my  hands  after  more  than  forty  years.  Looking  over 
tliese  letters  now,  I  find  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
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Eome  interestiDg  r 
Sterling  had  fallen  into  aome  kind  «C  oanaapmideiMfti 
Besides  his  own  Eenja,  Emerscm  had  sBOt  over  eopwB  vi 
tlie  *Dial,*  tlie  organ  then  of  jntdlectoal  Iib»ll  NewSne- 
land.  Cari;le  had  not  liked  the  *  Dial,'  which  be  Ooii^ 
high-flown,  often  ereo  Abaard.  Tat  -it  had  MMnetiiiiq; 
aboQt  it,  too,  which  stntk  faint  MMDeoomaa. 

It  is  to  me  (he  said)  the  most  ve^risome  of  reodslile  I'eiuling ; 
ahrUl,  inCMporenl,  spiritlike ;  I  do  not  Bit;  ghttsllv,  for  tlmt  is  llie 
ehaiacter  of  todi  Puaeyism,  Sbellejism,  ice.,  real  ghoets  of  extinct 
Lftndums,  Robeapieireisma,  to  me  extremely  hideoiui  aX  all  times. 
This  New  EngUnd  boaineea  I  rather  likeu  to  an  Hiibom  soul  that 
haa  yet  got  do  btxlj.    Not  a  pkaaaut  neighbour  either- 

Bnt  the  diM  mhatanee  of  tiMse  leMtn  ll  iA>Mt=8Mr- 
ling's  own  work.  He  had  jnst  written  *  BtrwSktrd^*  and 
liad  Bent  the  maonacript  to  be  read  at  Cheyne  Bow. 

CaHjle,  when  asked  for  his  opinion,  gave  it  faitlifaU;. 
He  never  flattered.  Ue  said  honeetly  and  completely 
what  he  really  thought.  His  vei-dict  on  Sterling's  tragedy 
was  not  and  conld  not  be  favourable.  He  cotdd  And  no 
true  image  of  Strafford  thei-e,  or  of  Strafford's  enrronnd- 
ings.  He  had  been  himself  studying  for  two  years  the 
antecedents  of  the  Civil  War.  He  had  flrst  thonght  Mon- 
trose to  have  been  the  greatest  man  on  Cliarles's  8id& 
He  bad  foimd  that  it  was  not  Montrose,  it  was  Went- 
wortli ;  but  Wentworth,  as  he  conceived  him,  was  not  in 
Sterling's  play.  Even  the  form  did  not  please  him,  thon^ 
on  this  he  confessed  himself  an  inadequate  judge.  Hia 
remarks  on  art  are  characteristic  :— 

Ot  Dramatic  Art,  though  I  hare  eagerly  listened  to  a  Qoetha 
speaking  of  it,  and  (a  aeveral  htindreda  of  others  mumbling  and 
trying  to  speak  of  it,  I  find  that  I,  praoticallj  speaking,  know  yrt 
almost  aa  good  as  nothing.  Indeed,  of  Art  generally  {Kwut,  so 
called)  I  can  almost  know  nothing.  My  tirst  and  ]a«t  secret  ot 
Kiinst  is  to  get  a  thorough  iiiteUigence  of  the/ocf  to  be  painted, 
represented,  or,  in  wliaterer  way,  set  forth— tbe/od  de^  ■■  Hada% 
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high  as  heaven,  and  written  so,  as  to  the  visnal  face  of  it  on  onr 
poor  earth«  This  once  blazing  within  me,  if  it  will  ever  get  to 
bkze,  and  bnrstiiig  to  be  ont,  one  has  to  take  the  whole  dexterity 
of  adaptation  one  is  master  of,  and  with  tremendous  straggling, 
radlj  frightful  straggling,  contrive  to  exhibit  it,  one  way  or  the 
other. 

This  is  not  Art,  I  know  well.  It  is  Bobinson  Crasoe,  and  not 
the  Master  of  Woolwich,'  building  a  ship.  Yet  at  bottom  is  there 
any  Woolwich  builder  for  such  kinds  of  craft  ?  What  Kwist  had 
Hoffler?  What  Kunst  had  Shakespeare?  Patient,  docile,  valiant 
intelligence,  conscious  and  unconscious,  gathered  from  all  winds, 
of  these  two  things — their  own  faculty  of  uttenmce,  and  the  audi- 
ence they  had  to  utter  to,  rude  theatre,  Ithacan  Farm  Hall,  or 
vhatever  it  was — add  only  to  which  as  the  soul  of  the  whole,  the 
above-said  blazing,  radiant  insight  into  the  fact,  blazing,  burning 
interest  about  it,  and  we  have  the  whole  Art  of  Shakespeare  and 
Homer. 

To  speak  of  Goethe,  how  the  like  of  him  is  related  to  these  two, 
voold  lead  me  a  long  way.  But  of  Goethe,  too,  and  of  all  speak- 
ing men,  I  will  say  the  soul  of  all  worth  in  them,  without  which 
lume  else  is  possible,  and  with  which  much  is  certain,  is  still  that 
same  ndiant,  all-irradiating  insight,  that  same  burning,  interest, 
ttd  the  glorious,  melodious,  perennial  veracity  that  results  from 
theae  two. 

This  extract  is  interesting  less  for  its  bearing  upon 
Sterling's  play,  which  brilliant  separate  passages  could  not 
M^ve  from  failure,  than  for  the  full  light  which  it  throws 
on  Carlyle's  own  method  of  working.  But  fi*om  his  own 
^ork  and  from  Sterling's  and  all  concerns  of  his  own  he 
^88  called  away  at  this  moment  by  a  blow  which  fell  upon 
life  wife,  a  blow  so  severe  that  it  had  but  one  alleviation. 
It  showed  her  the  Intensity  of  the  affection  with  which 
8he  was  regarded  by  her  husband.  Her  mothei',  Mrs. 
Velsh,  had  now  resided  alone  for  several  years  at  her  old 
^ome  at  Templand  in  Nithsdale,  where  the  Carlyles  had 
l^H  married.  Her  father,  Walter  Welsh,  and  the  two 
*ttiit8  had  gone  one  after  the  other.  Except  for  the  occa- 
sional  visits  to  Cheyne  Bow,  Mrs.  Welsh  had  lived  on 
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there  by  herself  in  easy  circumstances,  for  she  had  the 
rent  of  Craigenputtock  as  well  as  her  own  jointnre,  and, 
to  all  natural  expectation,  with  many  years  of  Jif e  still  be- 
fore her.  The  mother  and  daughter  were  passionately 
attached,  yet  on  the  daughter's  part  perhaps  the  passion 
lay  in  an  intense  sense  of  duty;  for  their  habits  did  not 
suit,  and  their  characters  were  strongly  contrasted.  Mrs. 
Welsh  was  enthusiastic,  sentimental,  Byronic.  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle  was  fiery  and  generous,  but  with  a  keen  sarcastic  im- 
dei'standing ;  Mrs.  Welsh  was  accustomed  to  rule ;  Mrs. 
Carlyle  declined*  to  be  ruled  when  her  judgment  was  un- 
convinced ;  and  thus,  as  will  have  been  seen,  in  spite  ot 
their  mutual  affection,  they  were  seldom  much  together 
without  a  collision.  Carlyle's  caution — *  Hadere  nicht  mii 
deiner  Mivtter^  Liehste,  Trage^  trageP — tells  its  own 
story.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  as  well  as  her  husband,  was  not  an 
easy  person  to  live  with.  She  had  a  terrible  habit  of 
speaking  out  the  exact  truth,  cut  as  clear  as  with  a  graving 
tool,  on  occasions,  too,  when  without  harm  it  mij^t  have 
been  left  unspoken. 

Mrs.  Welsh  had  been  as  well  as  usual.  There  had  been 
nothing  in  her  condition  to  suggest  alarm  since  the  sum- 
mer when  the  Carlyles  had  been  in  Annandale.  On  Feb- 
luary  23  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  written  her  a  letter,  little 
dreaming  that  it  was  to  be  the  last  which  she  was  ever  to 
write  to  her,  describing  in  her  usual  keen  style  the  state 
of  things  in  Cheyne  Row. 

To  Mrs.  WeUh,  Templand 

5  Cheyne  Bow :  Febi  83,  IStt 
I  am  continmng  to  mend.  If  I  could  only  get  a  good  sleeps  I 
should  be  quite  recovered ;  but,  alas  I  we  are  gone  to  the  devil 
again  in  the  sleeping  department.  That  dreadful  woman  next 
door,  instead  of  putting  awav  the  cock  which  we  so  pathetically 
api>ealod  against,  has  produced  anotlier.  Tlie  servant  has  ceased 
to  take  charge  of  them.     They  are  stuffed  with  ever  ao  many  hew 
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into  a  8iimll  henooop  dveiy  nighty  and  left  out  of  doors  the  niglit 
long.  Of  ooone  thej  are  not  comfortable,  and  of  coarse  they 
crow  and  screech  not  only  from  daylight,  but  from  midnight,  and 
so  near  that  it  goes  through  one's  head  every  time  like  a  sword. 
The  night  before  last  they  woke  me  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  but 
I  slept  some  in  the  intervals ;  for  they  had  not  succeeded  in  rous- 
ing Mm  above.  But  last  night  they  had  him  up  at  three.  He 
went  to  bed  again,  and  got  some  sleep  after,  the  '  horrors '  not  re- 
oommencing  their  efforts  till  five ;  but  I,  listening  every  minute 
for  a  new  screech  that  would  send  him  down  a  seoond  time  and 
prepare  such  wretchedness  for  the  day,  could  sleep  no  more. 

What  is  to  be  done  God  knows  I  If  this  goes  on,  he  will  soon  be 
in  Bedlam ;  and  I  too,  for  anything  I  see  to  the  contrary :  and 
bow  to  hinder  it  from  going  on  ?  The  last  note  we  sent  the  cruel 
woman  would  not  open.  I  send  for  the  maid,  and  she  will  not 
come.  I  would  give  them  guineas  for  quiet,  but  they  prefer  tor- 
menting us.  'In  the  law  there  is  no  resource  in  such  cases.  They 
may  keep  wild  beasts  in  their  back  yard  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 
Oarljle  swears  he  will  shoot  them,  and  orders  me  to  borrow  Maz- 
nni's  gon.  Shoot  them  with  all  my  heart  if  the  consequences 
vere  merely  having  to  go  to  a  police  office  and  pay  the  damage. 
But  the  woman  would  only  be  irritated  thereby  into  getting  Hf  ty 
instead  of  two.  If  there  is  to  be  any  shooting,  however,  I  will  do 
itmjself.  It  will  sound  better  my  shooting  them  on  principle  than 
bifl  doing  it  in  a  passion. 

This  despicable  nuisance  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to  drive  us  out 
of  the  house  after  all,  just  when  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  stay 
ui  it  How  one  is  vexed  with  little  things  in  this  life  I  The 
S^t  evils  one  triumphs  over  bravely,  but  the  little  eat  away  one's 


An  *  evil '  greater  than  she  had  yet  known  since  her 
father  was  taken  away  hung  over  Mrs.  Carlyle  while  she 
^as  writing  this  letter.  Five  days  later  there  came  news 
ffom  Templand,  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue  sky,  that  Mrs. 
^elsh  had  been  struck  by  apoplexy  and  was  dangerously 
^".  Mrs.  Carlyle,  utterly  unfit  for  travelling,  *  almost  out 
<>f  herself,'  flew  to  Euston  Square  and  caught  the  first  train 
^  Liverpool.  At  Liverpool,  at  her  uncle's  house,  she 
leaiTit  that  all  was  over,  and  that  she  would  never  see  her 
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tnother  mon?.  She  was  carried  to  bed  nnconscious,  Wlien 
she  recovered  her  seoses  she  wonld  have  risen  and  gone 
on  ;  but  her  uncle  wodd  not  let  her  risk  herowii  life,  ami 
to  have  proceeded  in  lier  existing  condition  wonld  as  likely 
as  not  have  been  fatal  tu  her.  K\ti-euie,  iutenw  lit  J 
everything,  ^he  could  only  think  of  herown  Eliortcumings,  1 
of  how  hm  mother  waa  gone  now,  and  could  never  for- 
give her.  Tlie  strongest  na  .  suffer  worst  from  re- 
morse. Only  a  strong  tiat  erliaps,  can  know  wliat 
remorse  mea.DB.  Mrs.  Carlyl-  .  snrreiidered  her  fortune 
to  her  mothei',  bnt  the  rec  cuiion  of  this  could  be  no 
comfort ;  she  ivould  have  haicd  herself  if  eacli  a  thought  ' 
Iiad  occurred  to  her.  Carlylo  k»^:ew  what  she  would  be 
suffering.  The  fatal  news  had  een  sent  ou  to  him  in 
London.  He  who  could  be  drive  i  into  fi-enzy  if  a  cock 
crew  near  him  at  midnight,  bad  no  sorrow  to  spare  f-jr 
himself  in  tlie  presence  of  i-eal  cjiUniity. 

7b  JoM  Wtiah  Carfyk,  Maryland  Street,' Liverpool. 

OKbH;  lbrch1,lS42L 

M;  dulii^;  I  my  poor  little  woman  1  Aiae  I  what  can  I  saj  to 
tiiee?  It  waa  a  Btom  welcome  from  thy  journey  this  news  that 
met  thee  at  Maryland  Street.  Ob,  my  poor  little  broken-hearted 
wife !  Oar  good  mother,  then,  is  away  for  ever.  She  haa  gone  to 
the  nnknown  Orest  Ood,  the  Maker  of  her  and  of  na.  We  shall 
never  see  her  more  with  these  eyes.  Weep,  my  darling,  for  it  ia 
altogether  sad  and  stent,  the  conmunmation  of  sorrows,  the  great- 
.  est,  as  I  hope,  that  awaila  thee  in  Qua  world.  I  join  my  tears 
with  thine ;  I  ciy  from  the  bottom  of  my  dumb  heart  that  Qod 
wonld  be  good  to  thee,  and  soften  onr  t««ra  into  blosaed  tears. 
The  question  now,  however,  is  what  is  to  be  done,  I  almost  per- 
suade myself  your  consina  would  get  you  adviaed  to  take  a  littla 
repose  with  them — Repose ! — and  that  yon  are  still  at  liTerpool 
and  will  expect  this  letter  there.  Tell  me :  wonld  you  wish  me  to 
come?  to  attend  you  forward?  to  bring  you  back  home?  to  do  cw 
to  attempt  anything  that  even  promises  to  aid  jon?  Speak,  my 
poor  darUng !  I  am  in  a  wbiil  of  unntterable  thoughts.  I  can 
adnse  nothing,  bnt  in  everything  I  will  be  ordered  by  your 
wishes.     Speak  them  out. 
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I  wrote  to  Dr.  Russell '  last  night.  Alas !  his  tidings  were  all 
too  sadden.  The  swiftest  mail  train  could  not  have  carried  ns 
thither.  Even  at  Ggogenpnttock  it  might  have  befallen  so.  *  Per- 
hqis  this  night  there  will  be  some  letter  come  from  yon.  No,  no  I 
I  remember  now  there  is  none  {xissible  till  to-morrow  morning. 
Oh,  that  jou  had  but  stayed  with  me  I  It  would  have  been 
something  to  weep  on  my  shoulder.  Qod  help  thee  to  bear  this 
8ore  stroke,  my  poor  little  Jeannie  I  Adieu,  I  will  write  no  more 
it  poresent.  I  have,  of  course,  many  letters  to  write.  Qod  be  with 
thee,  and  solace  thy  poor  heart,  my  own  dearest  I 

T.  Cabltle. 

3  o'olock. 

I  have  kept  this  open  to  the  last  minute  in  hopes  some  clearness 

of  pmpose  might  rise  on  me  from  amid  that  black  chaos  of 

thoughts.    It  seems  cruel  to  ask  thee  for  advice,  and  yet  thy 

viahes,  dearest,  shall  be  the  chief  element  of  guidance  for  me. 

As  jet,  in  the  mood  I  am  in,  all  whirls  and  tumbles ;  but  this 

(loestion  does  arise.     Ought  I  not,  by  all  laws  of  custom  and 

Q&toial  propriety,  to  be  there,  with  or  without  thee,  on  the  last 

8ad,  solemn  occasion,  to  testify  my  reverence  for  one  who  will  be 

for  ever  sad,  dear,  and  venerable  to  me  ?    Think  thou  and  answer. 

I  will  have  all  in  readiness  at  any  rate,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to 

^rt  to-morrow  night,  or  say  on  Thursday  morning,  if  needfuL 

Shall  I  ?    Adieu,  my  own  darling ! 

Mrs.  Carlyle  lay  ill  in  Liverpol,  unable  to  stir,  and  un- 
permitted to  write.  '  He  himself  felt  that  he  must  go,  and 
^^  went  witliout  waiting  to  hear  more.  As  it  was,  he 
^as  too  late  for  the  funeral,  which  had  for  some  reason 
l^n  hurried  ;  but  hia  brother  James,  with  the  instinct  of 
gwd  feeling,  had  gone  of  his  own  accord  from  Ecclefechan 
to  repi-esent  him.  Carlyle  was  sole  executor,  and  there 
^ere  business  affairs  requiring  attention  which  might  de- 
Wnhim  several  weeks.  He  was  a  few  hours  with  his 
^ife  at  Liverpool  on  his  way,  and  then  went  on,  taking 
iis  wife's  cousin  Helen  with  him  to  assist  in  the  many 
^ngements    which    would    require   a  woman's  hand. 

'  The  phyricmn  who  had  attended  Mrs.  Welsh,  and  husband  of  the  Mrs. 
^QMell  who  waa  aftenrarda  Mrs.  Carlyle's  correspondent 
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Ererjthing  was,  of  ortme,  left  to  Mrs.  Ca^I?«5^^& 
owD  pK^rty  was  retnraed  to  lier.  It  was  not  large, 
from  2002.  to  3002.  a  yeu* ;  but,  ivitli  such  habits  as  hrrs 
and  her  hnehand's,  it  was  indepencietice,  and  even  wealth. 
Bnt  this  waa  the  last  recollection  which  occurred  to 
Carlyle.  Ho  travelled  down  on  tlie  box  of  the  mail  ia 
a  htUf -dreamy  state,  webg  Caniliar  fiMM«t  Jlhmb  ind 
Dnmfries,  and  along  the  Toid,-biittikfi^atf  hoM  ef^Mta. 
Templand,  when  be  readied  It,  mt  %  luoUltBd'^itibB. 
There  lie  had  been  married ;  there  he  hsd  often  afMOt  his 
holidays  when  he  could  oodm  down  froiA  Ot^ganpotto^ ; 
there  he  had  conceived  'Sartor;*  dteratwo  jwn  bofim 
hie  own  mother  and  he  bad  amolced  th^  F^**V  higther 
in  the  slimbbeiy.  It  mw  from  Tempbod  4ttt  be  had 
rushed  away  desperate  in  the  twil^t  of  ft  «biudW  morn- 
ing and  seen  the  herons  fishing  in  the  river  pools.  A 
thoasand  memories  hung  about  the  place,  which  was  now 
standing  desolatfi.  During  the  six  weeks  while  he  re- 
mained there  he  wiote  daily  to  his  wife,  and  every  one  of 
these  letters  contained  Boinetliing  tenderly  beautiful.  A 
few  extracts,  however,  are  all  that  I  can  allow  myself. 

To  Jane   WeUh  Carlifb. 

Ternplud  :  Hkreh  T,  ISA 

All  this  house  ia  like  a  ghost  to  me,  bnt  still  clear  and  pure  like 
a  kind  of  blessed  spirit.  The  old  featiierB  and  giaas  stick  in  the 
bottle  OD  the  mantelpiece.  There  are  two  peimiea  with  bitairfwax 
on  them.  Helen  thinks  the;  are  memorials  of  Jolm  On^  or  Vx. 
Snulfute. 

Maroba 

Our  cousin's  accoanta  of  thee  are  better  and  always  better,  bnt  we 
hear  of  sleepless  nights,  doctors,  and  sleep  provoked  by  medicine.  I 
entreat  thee,  my  poor  little  woman  I  compose  thy  sad  heart.  Alas, 
alas  I  I  bid  thee  cease  to  be  miserable,  and  thon  canst  not-  eewe. 
Tlie  stroke  that  has  fallen  is  indeed  iiTeparable,  Uid  lean,  hot, 
sorrowful  teats,  ai-e  due  to  the  departed  who  will  meet  n»  here  no 
>nore.     Wo  shall  go  to  her ;  she  shall  not  ratum  to  oa.    So  it  vm 
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in  Uie  FtelmiBt  David's  time ;  so  it  is  in  ours,  and  will  be  to  the 
end  of  the  world — ^a  world  long  ago  defined  as  a  yale  of  tears,  in 
which,  if  we  did  not  know  of  very  tmth  that  God  presided  over  it, 
and  did  incessantly  guide  it  towards  good  and  not  towards  evil,  wo 
were  inoontrollably  wretched. 

Mazohll. 
I  sm  dreadfnllj  sad  in  the  mornings  before  I  get  np,  and  some 
kind  of  work  or  endeavonr  after  work  fallen  to.  One  has  to  look 
at  the  black  enemy  steadily  and  contemplate  him  in  solitnde  for 
ooeseli.  All  sorrow  is  an  enemy,  but  it  carries  a  friend!' s  message 
within  it  too.  Oh,  my  poor  Jeannie  I  all  life  is  as  death,  and  the 
troe  Igdrasil  which  reaches  np  to  heaven  goes  down  to  the  king- 
.  dom  of  hell ;  and  God,  the  Everlasting  Good  and  Just,  is  in  it  all. 
We  have  no  words  for  these  things ;  we  are  to  be  silent  about 
them ;  yet  th^  are  true,  for  ever  true.  My  dear  partner,  endea- 
TOUT  to  still  all  feelings  that  can  end  in  no  action.  Compose  thy 
poor  httle  heart  and  say,  though  with  tears,  *  God's  will  be  done.' 

Amoug  other  qaestions  requiring  answer  was,  first  and 
foremost,  what  was  to  be  done  with  Teinplaud  itself  ? 
The  house  and  farm  were  held  under  tlie  Duke  of  Bnc- 
deiich.     The  lease  had  yet  several  years  to  run. 

Templand :  March  19. 
I  nnderstand  it  takes  some  three  weeks  to  give  proper  notifica- 
tion. In  three  weeks  I  might  have  it  settled  and  be  making  for 
London  again.  I  do  not  dislike  a  kind  of  fellowship  with  the  dead 
for  that  length  of  time.  It  is  very  mouiTifnl,  almost  awful,  but  it 
is  wholescnne  and  useful  for  me.  It  is  towards  Eternity  that  we 
ire  all  bound.  It  is  in  Eternity  that  we  already  all  live  ;  and  aw- 
^  death  itself  is  but  another  phasis  of  life  which  also  is  awful, 
fetrfnl,  and  wonderful,  reaching  to  heaven  and  hell.  Ah  me !  one  • 
feels  in  these  moments,  first  of  aU,  how  beggarly,  almost  insulting 
^one,  are  all  words  whatsoever,  when  such  a  thing  lies  there  ar- 
Qred  and  visible. 

The  first  intention  had  been  to  part  with  the  place  and 
Bell  the  furniture  ;  but  it  was  endeared  to  Carlyle  by  many 
recollections,  and  the  thought  occurred  to  liim  whether  it 
might  not  be  better  to  keep  it  as  it  stood,  and  with  all  tliat 
it  ooDtained,  as  a  summer  retreat,  or  perhaps  as  a  final 
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home  for  himself.  His  mother,  who  had  come  acrosB  to 
stay  with  him,  perhaps  encouraged  the  feeling.  He  did 
not  propose  it ;  he  was  careful  to  propose  notbiog  which 
his  wife  might  dislike  and  have  the  pain  of  rejecting.  He 
hinted  at  it  merely  as  a  passing  thonght,  and  it  was  as  weU 
that  he  did  no  more ;  for  he  saw  at  once  that  the  very  idea 
of  such  a  thing  was  intolerably  distressing  to  her,  and  of 
this  project  he  said  no  more. 

His  mother  went  home  after  a  week.  '  She  eent  yon 
her  sympathy  and  blessing,'  Carlyle  wrote.  *  "  Thoa  must 
tell  her  too,"  she  added,  "  whatever  ye  may  think  of  it, 
that  I  hope  she  will  get  this  great  trouble  sanctified  to  her 
yet,"  which  I  said  I  doubted  not  my  poor  Jane  in  her  own 
way  was  ever  struggling  to  obtain.' 

It  is  the  first  day  of  my  entire  solitude  here  (he  continued  [for 
Helen  was  also  gone]  on  March  22),  a  bright,  pale  March  day,  de- 
faced with  occasional  angry  gusts  of  storm.  I  feel  the  whole, 
however,  myself,  and  her  that  is  away,  to  be  full  of  mystery,  of 
sorrow  and  greatness  ;  Ood-like,  the  work  wholly  of  a  Gk>d.  La- 
ment not,  my  poor  Jane !  As  sure  as  we  live  we  shall  yet  go  to 
her ;  we  shall  before  long  join  her,  and  be  united,  we  and  all  our 
loved  ones,  even  in  such  a  way  as  Ood  Most  High  has  seen  good ; 
which  way,  of  all  conceivable  ways,  is  it  not  verily  the  best? 
Si>eak  as  we  will,  thei^e  is  nothing  more  to  be  spoken  but  even 
tliis :  God  is  great ;  God  is  good  ;  God*s  will  be  done.  Flesh  and 
blood  do  rebel,  but  the  spirit  within  us  all  answers :  Yes,  even  no. 
My  poor  woman ! 

In  the  quiet  at  Tenipland,  and  among  such  solemn  sur- 
roundings, London  and  its  noisy  vanities,  its  dinners  and 
its  hencoops,  did  not  seem  more  beautiful  to  Carlyle.  More 
than  ever  he  prayed  to  be  away  from  it.  At  that  house  it 
was  evident  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  could  not  bear  the  tliought 
of  living.  But  there  was  Craigenpnttock  not  far  oflF,  to- 
wards which  he  had  often  been  wistfully  looking.  Of 
this,  too,  hitherto  she  had  refused  to  hear  so  much  as  a 
mention  ]  but  it  was  now  her  own,  and  her  objection  might 
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be  lefls.  They  could  afford  to  spend  Bomething  to  improve 
its  comforts.  An  auction  sale  of  the  Templand  furniture, 
efeiy  part  of  which  had  a  remembrance  attaching  to  it, 
was  in  itself  a  kind  of  sacrilege.  Again  he  would  merely 
Iiiot 

Once  or  twice  to-day  (he  said  at  the  close  of  the  same  letter)  it 
strikes  me,  if  yon  did  not  so  dislike  Craigenputtock,  might  we  not 
cany  all  over  thither,  build  tliem  together  again,  and  avoid  a  sale  ? 
But  this,  I  am  afraid,  is  rather  wild.  I  myself  have  no  love  for 
Gnigenpnttock ;  but  the  place  might  still  be  saved,  made  even 
neater  than  ever,  and  while  it  continues  ours  there  is  a  kind  of 
neoessity  for  our  going  thither  sometimes. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  was  leaving  Liverpool  and  returning  to 
Ix)Ddon.  Her  answer  to  this  suggestion  did  not  immedi- 
ately arrive.  Perhaps  he  knew  that  she  would  not  like  it, 
and  may  have  himself  thought  no  further  about  the  mat- 
ter.  His  daily  missives  still  continued. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

Templand :  March  23. 
The  day  has  been  pale,  bright,  serene,  a  port  of  Babbath  to  me. 
The  Closebnm  trees  were  all  lond  with  rooks.  The  cattle  sdemed 
^Ppy;  the  unfathomable  azure  resting  beautifully  above  us  all. 
^e  asks,  Is  man  alone  bom  to  sorrow  that  has  neither  healiug 
^  blessedness  in  it  ?  All  nature  from  all  comers  of  it  answers  No 
-for  all  the  wise  No.  Only  Yea  for  the  unwise,  who  have  man's 
^^^ptibilities,  appetites,  capabilities,  and  not  the  insights  and 
^?ged  virtues  of  men.  The  sun — twilight  itself  coming  through 
this  poor  north  window  which  you  know  so  well — begins  to  fail  me. 

March  25. 
My  dear  good  Wife,— Tour  kind  and  sad  little  note  arrived  this 
morning.  Never  mind  me  and  my  health.  The  countrf ,  with  its 
"Bcred  stillness  and  freshness,  is  sure  to  amend  me  of  everything. 
^tfl  Teiy  tempests  and  blistering  spring  showers  do  me  good  to 
'Jtness.  Ood's  earth  I  It  is  good  for  me,  also,  to  be  left  quite 
*ione  here,  alone  with  my  griefs  and  my  sins,  even  as  in  tlie  pres- 
ence of  one  sainted  and  gone  into  the  eternal  clearness.  God 
Mott  High  is  over  us  both.     .     .     .    This  morning  I  hear  from 
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Adamson '  about  some  I09M7  tax  Hid  the  Inraitety  ol  aflboli.  I 
liave  taken  order  abo«t  it  and  aaswwed  him.  To  jo«  tiiw  oidj 
will  be  interesting,  that  she  had»  if  I  leooUael^  IML  Ijring  in  the 
bank,  so  needed  noi  to  fear  mon^  ttndto  aft  kaat.  Hearen  be 
praised  for  it !  Oh  Jeamde*  what  a  bleanhj^  for  te  nour  thai  %6 
f  robted  ix>vertv  instead  of  her  doing  it  I  Gould  the  Queen's  Treaa- 
uiT  oompensate  ns  had  we  basely  left  her  to  aiioh  a  straggle? 

He  had  to  regret  that  he  had  eo  inach  as  alluded  to 
Craigenpiittock.  Tlie  very  name  of  it  had,  in  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle's  weak,  agitated  state,  awakened  a  kind  of  liomHr. 

To  JoM  WMk  Cmr^k^  Cktjfm  Bom. 

TenplMid:  XwdiSa 
Dear  Jeannie,— Yon  axe  eridenflj  rerj  jSL  I  entnat  70a  take 
care  of  vonrself .  Do  not  tear  joorself  in  pieces.  As  to  GMgen- 
pnttock,  that  was  a  passing  thought^  and  has  oome  no  moie  Imi^ 
If  I  make  5^11  miserable,  it  shall  be  for  a  greater  Uessedness  to 
myself  than  a  residence  there  among  the  savages.  Do  not  fret 
yourself  at  all  about  that  not«.  ...  I  saw  veiy  well  what  yon 
now  tell  me  ;  how  it  had  been.  The  worst  effect  of  all  on  me  was 
that  it  indicates  such  a  sick,  excitable  condition.  I  pray  yon 
study  to  avoid  trhfUerer  can  lead  thitherward,  and  know  well 
alwavs  that  I  cannot  deliberatelv  mean  anvthing  that  is  harmfnl 
to  you,  unjust,  or  painful  to  you.  Indeliberately  I  do  enough  of 
such  things  without  meaning  them.  I  walked  three  hours  in  the 
grey  March  mildness  down  to  the  Ford  or  Ferry  of  Baijarg,  and 
back  again  by  the  river-side  and  shaws.  It  was  a  road  I  more  than 
once  went  a  good  part  of  on  horseback  that  antnmn  we  last  tried 
to  stay  here.  Alas !  how  all  the  faults  and  little  infirmities  of  the 
departed  seem  now  what  they  really  were,  mere  viriues  imprisoned^ 
obstructed  in  the  strange,  sensitive,  tremulous  element  they  were 
sent  to  live  in !  Of  that  once  more  I  could  not  but  think  to-day. 
There  is  something  in  these  remembrances  that  would  drive  one 
to  weeping.  Templand  in  the  distance  looked  to  me  like  a  kind 
of  pure  Hades  and  shrine  of  the  dead,  jtoor  little  Auntie's  figure 
lying  in  death  in  it,*  and  then  in  succession  the  second,  and  now 

>  I  siippoee  a  Dnmfries  official. 

'  Aunt  Jcannie.  I  have  found  a  letter  lying  out  of  its  place  among  Carlyle*8 
paperR,  written  from  Craigenputtock  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  on  the  occasion  of  Annt 
Jeaanie*8  death.     I  had  not  aeen  it  when  I  wrote  the  aoooant  of  that  part  of 
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ibe  ihird.  The  rooks  «e  oawing  all  round,  the  rirer  ntshing  erer 
OB,  a  aacred  silenoe  of  all  human  sounds  resting  far  and  wide.  It 
is  yerj  monmful  to  me,  but  preferable  to  anything  that  could  be 
offiarod  me  of  the  sort  they  call  joy. 

Poor  Sterling  1  setting  ofT  to-morrow  again  on  his  old  hapless 
emnd ; '  and  yet  who  knows  whether  at  bottom  it  is  not  a  kind  of 
good  to  him  ?  Were  it  not  for  this  sickness  that  always  opens  an 
ivae,  I  see  not  but  he  must  either  write  a  tragedy,  or  failing  that, 
break  his  heart,  and  so  act  one.  Probably  he  himself  ia  not  with- 
ont  some  unconscious  feeling  of  that  sort,  which  in  the  background 
may  he  as  a  kind  oi  consolation  to  him.  Poor  fellow  1  Enough 
Qow,  and  good  night  to  cousin  Jeannie  and  you,  from  the  loneliest 
num  in  all  the  world— or  at  least  as  lonely  as  any.  Good  night, 
•nd  a  blessing  be  with  you  I 

AprU  a 

Yesterday  I  set  out  in  the  rough  wind,  while  the  weather  was 
diy,  for  a  long  walk.  I  went  by  Penpont,  up  Scaur  Water,  round 
the  foot  of  Tynron  Doon.  I  had  all  along  been  remembering  a 
poor  little  joiner's  cottage  which  I  saw  once  when  poor  Auntie  and 
J(m  and  I  went  up  on  ponies.     This  ride,  this  cottage,  which  was 

bit  life,  and  so  gi^e  it  in  a  note  here,  as  it  in  too  beautiful  to  be  passed  over. 
^IW  is  no  date,  bat  it  belongs  to  the  year  1832.  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  then  at 
Tenpland,  and  had  sent  up  word  to  her  husband  that  her  aunt  had  gone. 

Craigenputtock :  1832. 

Your  nd  messenger  ia  jnst  arrived.  I  had  again  b^n  cherishing  hopes 
*hen  the  day  of  hope  was  clean  gone.  Compose  yourself,  my  beloved  wife, 
^d  trj  to  feel  that  the  Great  Father  is  good^  and  can  do  nothing  wrong,  in- 
"cnrttble  and  stem  as  His  ways  often  seem  to  us.  Surely,  surely,  there  is  a 
life  beyond  death,  and  that  gloomy  portal  leads  to  a  purer  and  an  abiding 
Buniion  ?  Suffering  angel !  But  she  is  now  free  from  suffering,  and  they 
vhom  she  oan  no  longer  watch  over  are  alone  to  be  deplored.  ...  It 
"^^8  uncertain  to  me  whether  I  can  be  aught  but  an  encumbrance  at  Temp- 
^  Yet  I  feel  called  to  hasten  towards  you  at  this  so  trying  moment.  I 
'Bcutoset  out  for  Dumfries  and  order  mournings,  and  be  with  you  lome 
time  to-nighi.  I  am  almost  lamed  for  riding,  so  that  it  may  be  rather  late 
^>«fore  I  can  arrive. 

H7  mother  is  here,  and  bids  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  send  yon  her  truest 
W  and  prayers  that  God  may  sanctify  to  you  this  heavy  stroke.  ^  The 
^Id,'  she  says,  *  is  a  lie,  but  God  is  a  truth,  and  His  goodness  abideth  for 
eT€r.' 

May  He  keep  and  watch  over  my  beloved  one  ! 

I  am  always  her  affectionate 

T.  Cabltix. 
'  Sent  abroad,  Falmouth  not  anaweringi 
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the  centre  of  it  in  1117  memofj,  I  wmld  ai^ 

the  plnoea— the  plaoes  irtiidt  atill  aUd«  wlnlB  rD  flln~T 

Boon.     It  mum  iliji  1  f  I  mini  ml  11  mil  ■liiil:  lint  Ifcn  mill  iiiiiw^iimTIj 

shone ;  the  conntrf  vas  graen,  bri^t ;  the  Ulk  gC'  aa  ■booit 

Bpiritnftl  eleunen,  and  brasd  BwjA  Btomw  vt  MiMaa  daiUng 

down  from  them  on  thii  hand  and  thaL    It  wm  a  kliid  of  jiiJIii 

natitral  walk,  fall  of  Badneaa,  fall  of  psiUr- 

The  Scaor  Water,  the  deaieat  I  «v«r  MW  axee|ik  aam,  OHiie 
towlJDg  Atwn,  the  voice  of  it  lika  a  laniiatationMnong  tha  wind^ 
aoBwering  tne  u  the  Toioa  of  a  bmUur  wandanr  and  lamatttor, 
wanderer  like  me  ttmrnghaootain  potioaalflltnllraBdiBllBils 
space.  Poor  brook  I  jet  it  was  nothing  bnt  dioi«  of  watn  Mj 
thoi^ht  alone  g»Te  it  an  indindoalily.  Itwaa/tkat-waattiewaa- 
deret,  lax  older  and  stronger  and  greater  tbu  the  Oaaiii,  or  aaf 
river  or  monntain,  or  earth,  jdane^  or  thing.  The  poor  JoEiMK'a 
cottage  I  coold  not  rew^oiaa ;  no  jcanta,  at  laaa^  waa  bov  thraii 

ttj  stay  here  has  how  a  fixed  tarm  aat  to  iL  After  nnndij', 
come  a  week,  there  will  be  no  habitaticm  for  me  htav.  I  went  to 
the  Factor,  as  I  proposed,  on  Friday — a  hannleai,  intelligent 
enongh,  rather  irersA-looking  man.  '  He  had  no  power,'  he  told 
me.  '  The  Duke'n  answer '  could  Dot  be  here  iiil  the  end  of  next 
teeek.  Tliere  was  littla  doubt  but  it  would  be  as  I  wished.  I  de- 
cided straightway  on  pi-oceeding  witli  the  sale  and  the  other  «»• 
Bortments,  waiting  no  longer  for  'Dukes*  and  dependents  of 
I>ukes.  Their  part  of  the  business  will  grBdasHybe  settling  itaelf 
in  the  interim.  The  babbliag  inconclnaire  palaver  of  the  mstio 
population  here,  if  yon  have  anything  to  with  them,  is  all^^ether 
beyond  a  jest  to  me.     I  positively  feel  it  immotal  and  diagnsting. 

Margaret, '  set  a  talking  by  somo  quostions  of  mine,  has  had  me 
at  the  edge  of  erring,  or  altt^ther  crying.  On  the  last  fatal  Fri- 
day morning  the  poor  sick  one  said  to  her,  '  Margaret,  I  have  had 
a  bonny  dream.  I  dreamt  tliat  my  son  waa  writing  a  book  with  Ilia 
heart's  blood,'  m^aninp,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  to  be  a  right  excel- 
lent book.  Good  God !  I  shall  never  forget  that.  It  will  stick  in 
my  memory  for  ever  more.  But  why  do  we  monrn?  As  far  ae  I 
can  gather,  she  died  without  pain.  Margaret  says  she  had  never 
slept  so  well,  and  bragged  of  her  health  and  was  in  a  cheerful  jok- 
ing humour  not  many  minutes  before.    The  great  Ood  is  merciful ; 

■  Hugnret  HiddUatune.  vhu  had  been  Hn.  Welili'i  Mrraoli  and  WM  after- 
mrds  Itri.  Culyl«'*  i«Duonar  till  twi  dath. 
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the  stroke  oonld  not  have  been  delivered  more  softly.  But  that 
'bonny  dream '  I  Oh  Jeannie  \  that  is  a  thing  inexpressibly  sorrow- 
fd  and  sweet  to  me.  I  have  set  you  crying  again^  I  doubt.  I  did 
not  mean  that. 

Among  these  letters  to  Mrs.  Carlylo  I  intercalate  one 
written  on  this  same  5th  of  April  to  Mr.  Erskine,  who  had 
offered  warm  and  wise  sympatliy  in  his  friend^s  sorrow. 

To  Thomas  Unkine,  Linlathen, 

TempUmd:  Aprils. 
Dear  Mr.  Erskine, — I  know  not  whether  my  poor  wife  has  yet 
inswered  the  letter  you  sent  to  her,  but  I  know  that,  if  not,  yet  she 
iQeaos  with  her  earliest  strength  to  do  so ;  for  she  described  it  as 
baving  been  a  true  solace  to  her,  as  having  'told  her  the  very 
things  she  was  thinking ' — a  most  ni^ve  and  complete  definition  of 

>  letter  that  deserved  to  be  written.  Thanks  to  you  in  her  name 
lod  my  own.  The  poor  heart  seems  gathering  composure  gradu- 
al though  still  veiy  weak;  and  in  weak  bodily  health  too, 
Ufiprifloned.  by  the  rough  spring  weather.  A  young  cousin  is  with 
her  at  Chelsea :  a  cheery,  sensible,  affectionate  girl,  whom  she 
describes  as  a  great  support  to  her.  Mrs.  Kich  and  all  her  friends, 
nunmoned  by  a  great  calamity,  had  shown  themselves  full  of  sym- 
pathy and  help.     It  is  what  mortals  owe  to  one  another  in  such 

>  season.  The  little  birds  shrink  lovingly  together  when  a  great 
RT'-fsloon  has  smitten  one  of  them.  Death  I  accoimt  always  as  a 
great  deliverance,  a  dark  door  into  Peace,  into  everlasting  Hope. 
But  it  is  also  well  named  from  of  old  the  King  of  Terrors — a  huge 
demoQ-falcon  rising  miraculously  we  know  not  whence,  to  snatch 
OS  away  from  one  another's  sight  we  know  not  whither !  Had  not 
a  God  made  this  world,  and  made  Death  too,  it  were  an  insupport- 
^le  place.  '  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.'  Even 
^>  In  whom  else,  or  in  what  else  ? 

My  days  pass  along  here,  where  a  multiplicity  of  small  things 
^  detains  but  does  not  occupy  me,  in  a  most  silent,  almost 
'ahbath-like  manner.  I  avoid  all  company  whatever— except  the 
'^  poor  greedy-minded  very  stupid  rustics  who  have  some  affidrs 
*ith  me,  which  I  struggle  always  to  despatch  and  cut  short.  I  see 
Nobody ;  I  do  not  even  read  much.  The  old  hills  and  rivers,  the 
old  earth  with  her  star  firmaments  and  burial-vaults,  carry  on  a 
'Q.Tsterious  unfathomable  dialogue  with  me.  It  is  eight  years  since 
I  hare  seen  a  spring,  and  in  such  a  mood  I  never  saw  one.  It  seems 
Vol.  HL— 14 
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all  new  and  origpinal  to  me — beautiful,  almost  BQlemn.  Whoae  gnrt 
laboratory  is  that?  The  hills  stand  snow-powdered,  pale,  biiglit 
The  black  hailstorm  awakens  in  them,  rashes  down  like  a  black 
swift  ocean  tide,  valley  answering  valley ;  and  again  the  son  blinb 
out,  and  the  poor  sower  is  casting  his  grain  into  the  fnrrow,  hope- 
ful he  that  the  Zodiacs  and  far  Heavenly  Horologes  have  not  fal- 
tered ;  that  there  will  be  yet  another  summer  added  for  ns  and 
another  harvest.  Our  whole  heart  asks  with  Napoleon :  '  Mes- 
sieurs, who  made  all  that  ?    Be  silent,  foolish  Messieurs  I ' 

Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters  fi-om  Cheyne  Row  sLowed  no  re- 
covery of  spirits.  Wise  comfort,  wise  reflection  upon  life 
and  duty,  was  the  best  cordial  Carlyle  ooold  administer. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

TempUnd:  AfoOA 
No  wonder,  my  dear  wife,  you  feel  disheartened  and  sick  abont 
all  work  and  weary  of  the  world  generally.     Benevolence,  I  agree 
with  you,  is  no  trade ;  altogether,  or  nearly  altogether,  a  fatilitj 
when  followed  as  a  trade.     Yet  work  does  still  remain  to  be  done, 
and  the  highest  law  does  order  us  all  to  work.     My  prayer  is,  and 
always  has  been,  that  you  would  rouse  up  the  fine  faculties  that 
are  yours  into  some  course  of  real  work  which  you  felt  to  be  worthy 
of  them  and  you.    Your  life  would  not  then  be  happy,  but  it  wonld 
cease  to  bo  miserable.     It  would  become  noble  and  clear  with  a 
kind  of  sacredness  shining  through  it.     I  know  well,  none  better, 
liow  difficult  it  all  is,  how  peculiar  and  original  your  lot  looks  to 
YOU,  and  in  many  ways  is.    Nobody  can  find  work  easily  if  much 
work  do  lio  in  hiui ;  all  of  us  are  in  horrible  difficulties  that  look 
invincible,  but  that  are  not  so.    The  deepest  difficulty  which  also 
presses  on  us  all  is  the  sick  sentimentalism  we  suck  in  with  oar 
whole  nourishment,  and  get  ingrained  into  the  very  blood  of  us  in 
these  miserable  ages  !    I  actually  do  think  it  the  deepest.    It  is 
this  that  makes  me  so  impatient  of  George  Sand,  Maassini,  and  all 
that  set  of  prophets ;  impatient  so  far  as  often  to  be  unjust  to  what 
of  truth  and  genuine  propriety  of  aim  is  in  them.    Alas !  how  often 
have  I  provokingly  argued  with  you  about  all  that  I  I  actuaUy  wSl 
endeavor  not  to  do  so  any  more.    It  is  not  by  arguing  that  I  cu 
ever  Iiojm;  to  do  you  any  service  on  that  side  ;  but  I  wiU  never  give 
up  tlio  hope  to  see  you  adequately  busy  with  your  whole  mind  dis- 
covering, as  all  human  beings  may  do,  that  in  the  grimmest  rocky 
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TiJdemesses  of  existencje,  there  are  blessed  well-springs,  there  is  an 
ererlasting  g^ding  star. 

Goaiage,  mj  poor  little  Jeannie  I  Ah  me !  Had  I  been  other, 
lor  joQ  too  it  might  have  been  all  easier.  But  I  was  not  other  : 
I  WIS  even  ihiM.  In  such  aolemn  seasons,  let  as  both  oiy  for  help 
to  be  better  for  each  other,  and  for  all  duties  in  time  coming. 
Artiealate  pirayer  is  for  me  not  possible,  but  the  equivalent  of  it 
nmains  for  ever  in  the  heart  and  life  of  man.  I  say  let  ««  praj- 
.  .  .  €K)d  look  down  upon  us ;  g^de  us,  not  hi^pily  but 
veS,  through  life.  Unite  us  well  with  our  buried  ones  according 
to  His  wilL  Amen.  .  .  .  Mj  mother,  with  a  kind,  speechless 
heart,  does  speak  so  far  as  to  ask  if  I  will  send  you  her  blessing. 
She  was  telling  me  yesterday  all  about  the  last  parting  with  her 
iDOther,  how  she  came  out  to  the  middle  of  the  road  to  take  leave 
of  them,  &c.  Old  scenes,  images  sunk  f^rty  years  in  the  past 
which  can  still  l>ring  tears  into  old  eyes.  Ah  mel  Ah  me! 
Well,  I  will  not  add  another  word  to-day,  for  I  have  still  much 
to  do,  and  have  written  more  thaiTenough.  Adieu,  d.earest !  God 
he  with  you !— ;-He  that  can  wipe  away  all  tears  from  our  eyes.  All 
tens  I  Ever  your  affectionate 

T.  Cablyle. 

Heirlooms,  and  soine  few  other  relies  at  Templand, 
were  packed  and  sent  to  London.  The  remainder  of  the 
8tock  was  sold  by  auction  on  April  12,  and  Carlyle,  un- 
able to  witness  so  hatefnl  a  scene,  spent  the  morning  at 
Crawford  Churchyard,  where  Mrs.  Welsh  was  buried. 
The  first  part  of  the  next  letter  was  written  there,  the 
ooncltision  when  he  returned  in  the  evening  to  the  desolate 
house. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

Crawford :  April  14. 

I  hare  spent  two  hours  at  the  place,  .  .  .  All  is  composed 
tbtte  into  deoent  regularity,  and  lies  overlooked  by  the  old  wilder- 
^fm  18  in  everlasting  rest.  I  have  copied  the  inscription  lineaiim. 
I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  it  that  way  too.  I  also  copied  your 
gnmdfsther's  memorial,  evidently  composed  by  her.  The  man  has 
cot  the  letters  deep,  correct,  and  very  well ;  excellently  well  as 
^  S8  lettering  goes — one  or  two  mistakes  of  points  (one  especially 
tifeeting  the  aenae  to  a  grammarian)  which  I  could  not  bear  to 
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lean.  I  wnl  lo  tha  n— rt  ftumhnwM.  (ilan  I7),  honw^d  • 
chisel  Hid  hftmmer,  and  roooeodod  in  iiwkiig  It  «I1  aobmI.  n* 
atone  stands  level,  firm,  ntiaedbTnziMllantaqpa«asoUiar,«likli 
ia  flat,  horizontal,  and  larol  with  tha  gnsBd.  Qnndbttier  and 
grandmother,  and  theit  a  niml  giiinliliiinm.  I  Uiink,  at  date  17117, 
lie  farther  to  the  aonth.  One  ewe  and  bar  Httta  black-lMad  lamfa 
were  the  only  things  naible  about  the  spot.  ■  Tha  C^jda  rcdled  fa^ 
ita  eTerlasting  coone.  Tha  north  wind  waa  ■'"■"■■g  thnm^ 
some  Bcore  of  trees  that  stead  00  the  oppoHte  side  of  the  OoOsa- 
Atker.  What  a  name  I— a  right  name.  The  old  hilla  nstad 
monrnfol,  desolate,  pnre  and  atnng  all  ronod.  I  eoold  see  Oas- 
tlamaine  from  the  apok 


It  was  on  the  whole  -naj  well  7011  did  not  oome  hither.  AQ 
things  wonld  hsTe  fallen  with  snob  a  deadly  wal^it  of  grief  npon 
jon.  Vacant !  Vacant  I  The  tranaito^  atiU  hen ;  ao  maoh  that 
was  ttansitory  proved  more  lasting  than  what  we  wished  to  eon- 
tinne  for  ev^.  The  mark  of  her  neai,  orderlj  hand,  fall  of  bnm- 
ble,  thrifty  elegance,  tbij  toncbing  in  itself  anywhere  and  every- 
where, is  in  all  cornera  of  this  house  ;  and  she — has  gone  a  long 
journey.  Patience,  my  darling  t  She  has  gone  whither  we  are 
swiftly  following  her.  Perhaps  essentially  she  is  still  near  ns. 
Near  and  far  do  not  belong  to  that  eternal  world  which  is  not  of 
space  and  time.  Qod  mlea  that  too;  we  know  nothing  more. 
The  sight  of  these  poor  fiowers  which  I  hsTe  gathered  for  yon  has 
led  me  into  thoughts  which  perhaps  I  had  better  hare  spared. 
The  poor  little  flowers  bare  all  ventured  oot  this  bright  day,  and 
there  is  nobody  to  bid  them  right  welcome  now. 

Tlie  next  morning  Carlyle  took  his  last  leave  of  Temp- 
lAnd,  aud  went  to  pass  a  few  qiilet  davs  vrith  his  motlier. 
As  a  close  o£  this  episode  I  add  a  few  lines  sent  to  Lira  by 
a  friend  whom  lie  rarely  saw,  who  is  seldom  mentioned  in 
connection  with  his  history,  yet  who  then  and  always  was 
exceptionally  dear  to  him.  Tlie  lines  themselves  were 
often  on  his  lips  to  the  end  of  his  own  life,  and  will  not 
be  easily  forgotten  by  anyone  who  reads  them.  He  says 
in  his  notes  to  the  '  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle,' that  while  at  Templaud  ho  received  tliree  or  four 
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friendly  serionB  notes  from  Lockliart    In  one  of  these, 
dated  April  1,  was  written  : —  ^ 

It  is  an  old  belief 

That  on  some  solemn  shore, 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  grief, 

Dear  friends  shall  meet  once  more: 

Beyond  the  sphere  of  time, 

And  sin,  and  fate's  control, 
Serene  in  changeless  prime 

Of  body  and  of  soul. 

That  creed  I  fain  would  keep. 

This  hope  PU  not  forego ; 
Eternal  be  the  sleep. 

If  not  to  waken  so. 

At  Soot^brig  ordinary  subjects  resnmed  their  interest, 
and  Carlyle  began  to  think  again,  though  not  very  heartily, 
of  his  own  work.  Tedious  business  still  detained  him  in 
Dumfriesshire.  He  could  not  leave  till  he  had  disposed 
of  the  lease  of  Templand.  The  agents  of  the  noble  Duke 
conld  not,  consistentlj  witli  their  master^s  dignity,  be  rapid 
in  their  resolutions.  Carlyle  became  impatient,  and  re- 
lieved his  feelings  in  eharacteristic  fashion. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

Scotsbrig :  April  10,  18412. 

Cromwell  sometimes  rises  upon  me  here,  but  as  a  thing  lost  in 
sbyases,  sank  beyond  the  horizon,  and  only  throwing  up  a  sad 
twilight  of  remembrance.  I  sometimes  think  I  will  pack  up  all 
Fox's  books  together  at  my  return  and  send  them  away.  I  never 
ret  was  in  the  right  track  to  do  that  book.  Yet  Ci*omwell  is  with 
me  the  fit  subject  of  a  book,  could  I  only  say  of  what  liook.  I 
mast  yet  hang  by  him.  But,  indeed,  if  I  live,  a  new  ciioch  will 
bare  to  unfold  itself  with  me.  There  are  new  things,  and  as  yet 
no  new  dialect  for  them.  The  time  of  my  youth  is  past ;  that  of 
xuT  age  is  not  yet  fully  come. 

Xo  Duke's  answer  can  arrive,  I  suppose,  till  the  end  of  this  week. 
It  is  a  wonderful  relief  to  me,  that  I  have  here  got  fairly  out  of  the 
choking,  syoopbant  Dake  element^  which  tempted  me  at  every 
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turn  to  exdaim,  'Maj  Hm  dafil  aiidliirgBHMbHllHr^aNMiy'Vilik 
your  shabble  ofa  Duke  I '  What  in  Qodii  Mune  hste  I  to  do  wifli 
him?  AU  the  iftkeB  in  oraatum  melted  into  cme  Dnke  were  not 
worth  sixpence  to  me.  I  declaie  I  ooold  not  liVe  theie  st  all  in 
such  an  aocnraed,  sonl-opfpraaaing  puddle  of  %  Diikeiy. 

April  9S. 
I  believe  the  thing  is  in  a  fur  way  of  being  what  is  to  be  ao- 
connted  here  as 'finished.'   I  hate  seen  the  FiMtor  and,  as  it  weie, 
come  in  <  the  Lord  theor  God  his  (kmaim  wilL* 

April  8L 
Let  OS  be  thankfol  that  the  sorrowfol  biudneai»  loliCsr  quMbsr^ 
iQ  over,  and  no  more  agitationa  onthaAaooBaaietobeapprahended 
for  yon.  As  for  the  home  at  Chehwa^  if  joit  like  lt»  do  not  wgari 
much  my  dislike  of  it.  I  cannot  be  heatU^  aoTwliore  nnder  the 
snn.  I  am  a  peiceptibla  degiae  nnhwJthieg  in  London  than  elae> 
where ;  bnt  London,  I  do  feel  withal^  is  the  onlj  spot  in  the  earth 
where  I  can  enjoy  something  like  the  blessedness  of  freedom ;  and 
this  I  onght  to  be  willing  to  purchase  at  the  expense  of  dirt,  smoke, 
tumult,  and  annoyance  of  ^-arious  kinds.  I  must  run  into  the 
country  when  the  town  gets  insupportable  to  me.  But  I  ought 
not  to  quit  hold  of  town.  To  live  in  cloth  worship  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Buecleuch  for  example — ^I  confess  I  should  hesitate 
between  Monmouth  Street  and  that  Not  that,  I  should  say; 
anything  rather  than  that. 

To-day  I  have  lain  on  a  sofa  and  read  the  whole  history  of  the 
family  of  Carlyle.  Positively  not  so  bad  reading.  I  discover  thero 
what  illustrious  genealogies  we  have  ;  a  whole  r^ment  of  Thomas 
Carlylos,  wide  possessions,  all  over  Annandale,  Cumberland,  Dur- 
ham, gone  all  now  into  the  uttermost  wreck,  absorbed  into  Doug- 
lasilom,  Drumlanrigdom,  and  the  devil  knows  what  Two  of  us 
have  written  plays,  one  could  carve  organs,  sculpture  horses ;  Mrs. 
Jameson's  old  Carlyle  was  cousin  of  Bridekirk.  I  suppose  I,  too, 
must  have  been  meant  for  a  Duke,  but  the  means  were  dropped  in 
the  passage. 

lie  liad  small  respect  for  dukes  and  such-like,  and  per- 
haps Templand  would  not  have  answered  with  him  if  he 
had  kept  it ;  but  he  had  a  curious  pride  also  in  his  own 
family.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  his  own  father 
was  the  actual  representative  of  the  Lords  Carlyle  of 


Tortiiorwald ;  and,  though  he  laughed  when  he  spoke  of 
it,  he  was  clearly  not  displeased  to  know  that  he  had  noble 
blood  in  him.  Rustic  as  he  was  in  habits,  dress,  and  com- 
plexion, he  had  a  knightly,  chivalrous  temperament,  and 
fine  natural  courtesy ;  another  sure  sign  of  good  breeding 
was  his  hand,  which  was  small,  perfectly  sliaped,  with  long 
fine  fingers  and  aristocratic  finger-nails.  lie  knew  well 
enough,  however,  that  with  him,  as  he  was,  pedigrees  and 
snch-like  had  nothing  to  do.  The  descent  which  he  prized 
waa  the  descent  from  pious  and  worthy  parents,  and  the 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the  neighbouring  peasant  fam- 
ilies were  of  more  real  interest  to  him  than  aristocratic 
genealogies. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

Scotsbrig :  May  8,  1843. 

My  dear  Wife, — ^This  is  to  be  the  last  note  I  write  to  you  from 
Sooisbrig  on  the  present  occasion.  Nothing  new  is  to  be  com- 
mnniciied.  The  day  has  passed  over  to  this  hour,  four  o*clock, 
vithout  recordable  incident.  I  have  been  twice  upon  the  moor 
aocesix,  when  I  awoke.  I  have  seen  poor  cattle  straying  over 
these  barren  bogs;  poor  ploughmen  toiling  in  the  red  furrow, 
their  ploughshares  gleaming  in  the  sun — a  most  innocuous  flash  ; 
they  and  their  huts,  and  their  whole  existence  looking  sad,  almost 
pithetic  to  me.  They  are  very  poor  in  person,  poor  in  i)Ui'i>oso, 
pnsdple,  for  the  most  part  in  all  that  makes  the  wealth  of  a  man. 

Poor  devils !  The  farmer  of  Stennybeok,  the  next  place  to  this, 
htt  a  mother  stone-blind,  whom  I  remember  out  of  infancy  as  a 
hrisk,  buxom  lass  that  sate  in  the  kirk  with  me.  Utter  poverty — 
^bmciering  equal  to  a  Chancellor's  of  the  Exchequer — has  at- 
tended them  these  many  years,  even  in  the  near  background  a 
9>ol ;  and  now  yesterday  the  poor  blind  woman,  searcliing  down 
Boone  heavy  chum  from  the  garret — for  she  works  and  bustles  all 
over  the  house — tumbled  through  a  trapdoor  and  nearly  killed 
henelf.  Unfortunate  souls  I  The  man  asked  Jamie  one  day, 
'^What  d'ye  think  will  come  of  me  ? '  Peel's  tariff  has  taken  some 
twemtj  pounds  from  him,  and — his  Laird  is  rioting  through  the 
vorU  like  a  broken  blackguard.  I  am  wae  to  look  on  poor  old 
-^uiaadale^  poor  old  England— the  devil  is  busy  with  us  all. 
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Wliat  a  pity  a  man  cannot  sleep,  and  so  livB  something  like 
other  men  I  For  the  rest,  it  is  no  secret  to  me  that  he  ought  still 
to  keep  a  bridle  on  himself,  and  not  let  insomnolenoe  nor  my 
other  perversity  drive  him  beyond  limits. 

Yesterday  I  got  my  hair  cropped,  partly  by  my  own  endeavoon 
in  the  front,  chiefly  by  sister  Jenny*s  in  the  rear.  I  fear  yon  iviD 
think  it  rather  an  original  cut 

It  was  on  Carlyle's  return  from  Scotland,  a  day  or  two 
'  after  the  date  of  this  last  letter,  tliat  he  paid  tlie  visit  to 
Engby  of  which  Dean  Stanley  speaks  in  his  life  of  Dr. 
Arnold.  Arnold,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  written  to 
Carlyle  after  reading  the  ^  French  Revolntion.'  He  hid 
sympathised  warmly  also  with  his  tract  on  ^ChartiBm,' 
and  his  views  as  to  the  mights  or  rights  of  English  work- 
ing men.  Cromwell,  who  was  to  be  the  next  subject,  was 
equally  interesting  to  Arnold ;  and  hearing  that  Carlyle 
would  be  passing  Kugby,  he  begged  him  to  pause  on  tlie 
way,  when  they  could  examine  Naseby  field  together. 

Carlyle,  on  his  side,  had  much  personal  respect  for  the 
great  Arnold — for  Arnold  himself  as  a  man,  though  very 
little  for  his  opinions.     lie  saw  men  of  ability  all  roand 
him   professing    orthodoxy   and    holding    office    in   the 
Church,  while  they  regarded  it  merely  as  an  institution  of 
general  expediency,  with  which  their  private  convictions 
had  nothing  to  do.     Such  men  aimed  only  at  success  in 
the  world,  and  if  they  chose  to  sell  their  souls  for  it,  the 
article  which  they  parted  with  was  of  no  particular  valne. 
But  Arnold  was  of  a  higher  stamp.     While  a  Liberal  in 
politics  and   philosophy,   and   an   historical   student,  he 
imagined  himself  a  real  believer  in  the  Christian  religion, 
and  Carlyle  was  well  assured  that  to  men  of  Arnold's 
principles  it  had  no  ground  to  stand  on,  and  that  the  clear- 
sighted among  them  would,  before  long,  have  to  choose 
between  an  honest  abandomnent  of  an  untenable  position 
and  a  trifling  with  their  own  understandings,  which  must 
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Boon  degenerate  into  conscious  insincerity.  Arnold,  Car- 
Ijrle  once  said  to  me,  was  happy  in  being  taken  away 
before  tlie  alternative  was  forced  upon  him.  He  died,  in 
fact,  six  weeks  after  the  visit  of  which  the  following 
letter  contains  the  account. 

To  Mrs.  Aiiken,  Dumfries. 

Chelsea :  May  10, 1843. 
I  had  from  Scotsbrig  appointed  to  pause  about  seventy  miles 
from  liondoiiy  and  pay  a  visit  to  a  certain  Oxford  dignitary  of  dis- 
ttiiciion«  one  Dr.  Arnold,  Master  of  Bugby  School  I  would 
willingly  have  paid  five  pounds  all  the  day  to  be  honourably  off; 
hoi  it  okarly  revealed  itself  to  me  *  thou  should'st  veritably  go/ 
80  at  Birmingham  I  booked  myself  and  went  Bight  well  that  I 
did  so,  for  the  contrary  would  have  looked  like  the  work  a  fool ; 
and  the  people  all  at  Bugby  were  of  especial  kindness  to  me,  and 
I  was  really  glad  to  have  made  their  acquaintance.  Next  day  they 
drove  me  over  some  fifteen  miles  off  to  see  the  field  of  Naseby 
fight — Oliver  Cromwell's  chief  battle,  or  one  of  his  chief.  It  was 
a  grand  scene  for  me— Naseby.  A  venerable  hamlet,  larger  than 
Mkldlebie,  all  built  of  mud,  but  trim  with  liigh  peaked  roofs,  and 
two  feet  thick  of  smooth  thatch  on  them,  and  plenty  of  trees 
scattered  round  and  among.  It  is  built  as  on  the  brow  of  the 
Hagheads  at  Ecclefechan ;  Cromwell  lay  with  his  back  to  tliat, 
and  King  Charles  was  drawn  up  as  at  Wull  Welsh's — only  the 
Sinclair  bum  must  be  mostly  dried,  and  the  hollow  much  wider 
and  deeper.  They  flew  at  one  another,  and  Cromwell  ultimately 
'  bimshed  him  all  to  roons.*  I  plucked  two  gowans  and  a  cowslip 
from  the  burial  heaps  of  the  slain,  which  still  stand  as  heaps,  but 
sunk  away  in  the  middle.  At  seven  o'clock  they  had  me  home 
again,  dinnered,  and  off  in  the  last  railway  train. 
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The  season  was  not  over  when  Carlyle  was  again  at  home 

after  his  long  absence,  but  tlie  sad  occupations  of  the 
spring,  and  the  sad  thoughts  which  they  had  brought  with 
them,  disinclined  Iiitn  for  society.  The  summer  opened 
with  heat.  He  had  a  room  arranged  for  him  at  the  top 
of  his  house  at  the  back,  looking  over  gardens  and  red 
roofs  and  trees,  witli  the  river  and  its  barges  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  Abbey  in  the  distance.  There  he  sate  and 
smoked,  and  read  books  on  Cromwell,  the  sight  of  Naseby 
having  brought  the  subject  back  out  of  ^  the  abysses.' 
Forster's  volumes  were  not  sent  back  to  him.  Visitors 
were  not  admitted,  or  were  left  to  be  entertained  in  the 
drawing-room. 

JimelT. 
I  sit  here  (he  wrote  to  his  mother),  and  think  of  voa  many  a  time 
and  of  all  imaginable  things.  I  say  to  myself,  -'  Why  shonlds't  thou 
not  be  thankfcd  ?  Ood  is  gooil ;  all  this  life  is  a  heavenly  minde, 
great,  though  stem  and  sad.'  Poor  Jane  and  her  cousin  sit  in  the 
low  room  which  extends  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  house, 
and  has  windows  on  both  sides.  There  they  sew,  read,  see  com- 
pany, and  keep  it  out  of  my  way.  Poor  Jane  is  still  \eij  sad, 
takes  fits  of  crying,  and  is  jierhaps  still  more  sorrowful  when  ahe 
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does  not  ciy.  I  try  to  get  her  advised  out  as  much  as  possible. 
Jolm  Sterling  is  come  to  London  for  these  two  weeks,  home  from 
Italy.  He  will  be  a  new  resource  to  her ;  she  seems  to  get  no 
good  of  anything  but  the  sympathy  of  her  friends. 

Of  these  friends  the  most  actively  anxious  to  be  kind 
^ere  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bailer,  with  whom  Carlvie  had^ 
been  at  Kinnau*d.     Their  eldest  sou,  Charles,  who  had 
been  his  pupil,  was  now  in  the  fi*ont  rank  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     Keginald,  the  youngest,  had  a  living  at  Tros- 
ton,  in  Suffolk,  with  a  roomy  parsonage.     His  father  and 
mother  had  arranged  to  spend  July  and  August  there,  and 
they  pressed  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  go  with  them  for  change  of 
loene.     Mrs.   Carlyle  gratefully  consented.      She  liked 
Htb.  Bnller,  and  the  Bullers'  ways  suited  her.     It  was 
settled  tliat  they  were  to  go  first,  and  she  was  to  follow. 
Carlyle's  own  movements  were  left  doubtful.     He,  after 
80  long  an  interruption  of  his  work,  did  not  wish  to  move 
again  immediately ;  but  he  was  very  grateful  to  Mrs.  Bul- 
lor  for  her  kindness  to  his  wife,  and  when  she  asked  him 
in  letum  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  hear  her  son 
apeak,  he  could  not  refuse.     He  had  never  been  there  be- 
fore; I  believe  he  never  went  again ;  but  it  was  a  thing 
to  Bee  once,  and  though  the  sight  did  not  inspire  him  with 
reverence,  he  was  amused,  and  wrote  an  accoimt  of  it  to 

lis  mother. 
• 
lln.  Boiler  made  me  go  the  other  night  to  the  House  of  Com- 
nu)os  to  hear  Charles  speak  on  the  Scotch  Church  question.  The 
Scotch  Church  question  was  found  to  be  in  a  wrong  condition  as 
^J^i^nn^  and  oould  not  come  on  till  the  5th  of  July.  It  struck  me 
ai  the  stmngest  place  I  had  ever  sat  in,  that  same  house.  There 
ns  a  humming  and  bustling,  so  that  you  could  hear  nothing  for 
\  the  most  part ;  the  members  all  sitting  with  their  hats  on  talking 
f  fooMono/Aer,  coming  and  going.  You  only  saw  the  Speaker,  a 
Bum  in  an  inuDense  powdered  wig,  in  an  old-fashioned  elevated 
^^ ;  and  half  heard  him  mumbling  '  Say  Aye,  Say  No.  The 
Ayes  have  it ; '  pMsing  Bills  which  nobody  except  one  or  two 
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specially  eonoomed  oamd^  flg  abomft,  or  ipm  at  pains  io  Hafcnn  td^ 
When  a  good  speakar  roae»  or  aa  impottant  naiiy  Um^  grow  a  IttUa 
more  silent,  and  yon  could  hear.  Beel  waa  tium  and  on  Ida  fat 
Poor  Peel !  he  is  reaDj  a  derer-IooUng  man  lanyn  asbnlantid 
head,  Roman  noee,  masaiTe  cheeka  with  a  wrinklflt  half  andle^  half 
sorrow  on  them,  ooDBidaiabla  tmnk  and  atomaofti,  aaflWaaiaMb- 
bom-looking  short  lega ;  altogathar  an  hoaeal  flgove  of  a  maau 
He  had  a  dark-colored  aoztoot  on,  and  ootton  tronaaEa  of  falna 
striped  jean.   Aooziooamantobahdldnndflr  thaaanunertwiUglit. 

This  fiingle  glanoe  into  the  Ingialativa  ainetiiaiy  antiifiad 
Carlyle's  cnriositj.  OnoOi  in  after  7ew%  oa  aome  invjtftf 
tion  from  a  northern  borough,  he  did  for  e  fair  nHnneot» 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  himaelf  beloiiging  to  it ;  but 
it  was  for  a  moment  only,  and  then  with  nomorB  than  a 
purpose  of  telling  Parliament  his  opinion  of  its  mmta. 
For  it  was  his  fixed  oonviotion  that  in  that  place  lay  not 
tlie  strength  of  England,  bat  the  weakness  of  En^and, 
and  that  in  time  it  would  become  a  question  which  of  the 
two  wonid  strangle  the  life  out  of  the  other.  Of  the  de- 
bating department  in  the  management  of  tlie  affairs  of  this 
country  he  never  spoke  without  contempt.  In  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  them  there  was  still  vigour  inherited  through 
the  traditions  of  a  great  past,  and  kept  alive  in  the  spirit 
of  the  public  service.  The  navy  especially  continued  a 
reality.  Having  seen  tlie  House  of  Conunons  and  the 
Anarchies,  he  was  next  to  have  a  sight  of  a  Qneen's  ship 
on  a  small  scale,  and  of  naval  discipline. 

The  thing  came  about  in  this  way.  He  could  not  work 
in  the  hot  weatlier,  and  doubtless  lamented  as  loud  as 
usual  about  it.  Stephen  Spring  Bice,  Commissioner  of 
Customs,  was  going  in  an  Admiralty  yacht  to  Ostend  on 
public  business.  The  days  of  steam  were  not  yet.  Tlie 
yacht,  a  cutter  of  the  largest  size,  was  lying  in  Margate 
roads.  Spring  Rice  and  his  younger  brother  were  to  join 
her  by  a  Thames  steamer  on  August  5,  and  the  night  be- 
foi*e  they  invited  Carlyle  to  go  with  them.    Had  there 
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keei^  tifii6  to  consider,  he  would  liave  answered,  '  impossi- 
ble.' But  the  proposal  came  siiddenly.  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
wlio  was  hei-self  going  to  Troston,  strongly  urged  its  ac- 
ceptance. The  expedition  was  not  to  occupy  more  than 
fonr  or  fire  days.  Carlyle  was  always  well  at  sea.  In 
diort,  he  agreed,  and  the  result  was  summed  up  in  a  nar- 
rative, written  in  his  very  best  style,  which  he  termed 
*Tlie  Shortest  Tour  on  Eecord/  He  was  well,  he  was  in 
good  humour ;  he  was  flung  suddenly  among  scenes  and 
people  entirely  new.  Of  all  men  whom  I  have  ever 
known,  he  had  the  greatest  power  of  taking  in  and  remem- 
bering the  minute  particulars  of  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
tad  of  then  reproducing  them  in  language.  The  tour,  if 
one  of  tlie  shortest,  is  also  therefore  one  of  the  most  vivid. 
It  opens  with  an  account  of  the  run  down  the  river,  the 
steamer,  the  passengers.  Heme  Bay,  Margate,  &c.  The 
jracht  was  waiting  at  anchor  with  her  long  pennon  flying. 
Ab  the  steamer  stopped  the  yacht^s  galley  came  alongside. 
The  Spring  Rices  and  Carlyle  stepped  into  it  and  were 
lowed  on  board,  and  he  made  his  first  experience  of  an 
Engiish  cruiser,  of  a  type  which  is  now  extinct. 

The  cutter  '  Yig^ant/  which  rocked  here  upon  the  waters,  is  a 
VDttt  little  trim  ship  of  some  250  tons,  rigged,  fitted,  kept  and 
Bsvigated  in  the  highest  style  of  English  seacraft ;  made  every 
^  for  sailing  fost,  that  she  may  catch  smugglers.  Outside  and 
ittide,  in  furniture,  equipment,  aotion,  and  look,  she  seemed  a 
B)odel--olean  all  as  a  lady's  workbox. 

The  party  dined  on  board.  They  were  not  to  sail  till 
morning  tide.  The  lights  of  Margate  looked  inviting 
in  the  height  of  its  season,  and  they  went  on  shore  to 
stroll  about  and  look  at  the  sights.  Nor  look  at  them 
<Hily,  for  they  were  tempted  into  the  ball-room,  when  the 
Master  of  Ceremonies  came  instantly  with  oflFers  of  fair 
partners.  Carlyle  looked  on  grimly ;  but  Stephen  Spring 
Kice  whirled  away  into  waltzes,  quadrilles,  country-dances 
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— not  to  be  moved  from  the  place  till  the  rooms  were  to 
be  closed.  ^  Auld  Robin  Gray '  was  snng  as  a  finale  by  *» 
very  ill-looking  woman.'  It  was  by  this  time  midnight 
They  went  back  to  the  yacht  and  turned  in.  The  anchor 
was  up  shortly  after,  and  bef 01*0  dawn  they  were  far  on 
their  way.  *  My  sleep,'  Carlyle  says,  *  was  a  sleep  as  of 
liospitals,  of  men  in  a  state  of  asphyxia,  a  confused  tamnit, 
a  shifting  from  headache  to  headache.'  After  three  boon 
he  gave  it  up  and  went  on  deck,  when  he  foand  the  cutter 
flying  through  the  water.  By  breakfast  tliey  had  nm 
down  the  land — by  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  were 
off  Ostend.  Even  now  such  vessels  as  the  *  Vigilant,' 
with  a  stiff  breeze,  can  hold  their  own  with  a  swift  screw 
steamer,  while  they  have  the  advantage  infinitely  in  com- 
fort and  cleanliness. 

Ostend  itself,  with  its  harbour,  its  Douane,  streets,  nm- 
parts,  hotels,  shop-boys  and  shop-girls,  is  described  »t 
length  and  very  humorously.  I  select  a  single  incident 
only.  They  landed  in  the  morning,  and  wandered  about 
the  town.  They  were  to  go  on  by  train  to  Bruges  after  « 
midday  dinner.  The  weather  was  hot.  The  Spring 
Rices  were  busy  sight-seeing.  Carlyle  thought  he  would 
prefer  a  bathe,  and  forgot,  or  did  not  know,  the  regaiy 
tions.     He  mnst  himself  tell  what  befell  him. 

I  passed  over  an  unpaved  part  of  the  height,  and  floon  sloped 
down  to  the  sand  beach  where  the  machines  Rtood  ;  where  8om« 
score  of  ragged  women  sat  sorting  and  freshening  the  sait  toweb, 
some  cheenng  themselves  with  a  loud  song  the  while ;  when  di- 
rectly a  freckled  figure,  with  tow  hair,  barefoot  and  in  blue  blonflSf 
vohmtcered  in  some  kind  of  patois  to  do  the  bathing,  and  atraighi* 
way  showed  me  into  his  machine  and  shut  the  door. 

I  was  8tri])ped  and  ready  by  the  time  the  blue-blouse's  quad- 
ruped, one  of  the  wretchedest  garrons  now  alive,  came  to  drag  me 
in.  I  was  dragged  in  nevertheless.  I  opened  my  door  and 
plunged  forward  to  one  of  the  most  delicious  t«pid  sea  baths, 
though  as  yet  somewhat  shallow.     Alas  !  I  made  only  some  three 
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]i(anges  and  a  stioke  oir  two  of  swimming,  when  the  bliie  blouse, 
in  a  state  not  for  from  distxaction,  came  riding  into  the  waves  after 
ne,  Tocifeiating  with  nplifted  hand  I  knew  not  what.  Wow  I 
Qow!  Wow !  Naj  at  length  something  like  Police  I  Wow  I  Gtow ! 
tod  evidently  expressing  the  intensest  desire  that  I  should  come 
mt  fA  the  water  again.  Glearlj  I  had  no  alternative,  with  a  man 
n  hlne  blonse  mounted  in  that  manner.  On  entering  I  could  not 
mt  hoist  into  laughing.  I  found  that,  men  and  women,  we  were 
lU  bathing  here  in  a  heap,  and  that  among  my  apparatus  were  not 
m^  two  huckaback  towels,  but  a  jacket  and  breeches  of  blue 
pngham,  which  I  decidedly  ought  to  have  put  on  first.  My 
Jnee  plunges,  however,  were  enough,  highly  beneficial — and  no 
Pblioe  Gk)w-wow,  as  it  chanced,  had  meddled  with  me. 

Dinner  followed,  and  then  the  railway  in  the  August 
rftonoon  to  Bruges ;  Carl jle  sketching  the  landscape  on 
his  memory  as  lie  went. 

Sand  downs  and  stagnating  marshes,  producing  nothing  but 
beiih,  but  sedges,  docks,  marsh-mallows,  and  miasmata — so  it  lay  by 
tttore ;  but  the  industiy  of  man,  the  assiduous,  unwearied  motion 
of  bow  many  spades,  pickaxes,  hammers,  wheel-barrows,  mason*s 
tnfwela,  and  the  thousandfold  industrial  tools  have  made  it — this ! 
A  tbiog  that  will  grow  grass,  potherbs,  warehouses,  Bubens's  pic- 
toitt,  churches  and  cathedrals.  Long  before  Caesar's  time  of 
■words  the  era  of  spades  had  ushered  itself  in,  and  was  busy. 
Tools  and  the  Man  I  '  Arms  and  the  Man '  is  but  a  small  song  in 
comparison.  Honour  to  you,  ye  long  forgotten  generations,  from 
vbom  at  this  moment  we  have  our  bread  and  clothing !  Not  a 
delver  among  you  that  dug  out  one  shovelful  of  a  marsh  drain  but 
^  doing  us  a  good  turn. 

Bruges  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  become  the  '  Venice  of  the 
Nortb,*  had  its  ships  on  every  sea.  The  most  imi)ortant  city  in 
time  latitudes  was  founded  in  a  soil  which,  as  Coleridge,  with  a 
poor  sneer,  declares  was  not  of  Ood's  making,  but  of  man's.  All 
tlie  more  credit  to  man,  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor. 

TTie  eye,  Carlyle  often  says,  sees  only  what  it  brings 
with  it  the  means  of  seeing.  The  ordinary  London  trav- 
eller on  the  road  between  Ostend  and  Bruges  perceives  a 
country  finely  cultivated.  He  is  pleased  to  approve  ;  ob- 
serves that  these  foreigners  are  not  so  backward  as  might 
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have  been  expected,  and  that  is'  all ;  Carlyte  saw  all  thst, 
and  saw  all  that  lay  behind  it — a  miracle  of  hnman  indus- 
try, two  millenniums  of  Iniman  history. 

As  they  walked  from  the  station  through  the  streets  of 
tliat  strange  old  city,  they  were  themselves  objects  of  ad- 
miration to  the  inhabitants.     He  goes  on: — 

The  Captain  '  and  I  had  a  rational  English  oostnmo,  different, 
yet  not  greatly  different,  from  theirs ;  but  the  costume  of  oar  two 
brethren  did  seem  to  myself  astonishing ;  the  Home  Ck>nmua8iofier 
in  a  pair  of  coarsest  blue  shag  trousers,  with  a  horrible  blue  shsg 
spencer  without  waistcoat,  and  a  scanty  blue  cap  on  his  head,  hid 
a  truly  Jlibustter  air.  The  good  Charles  had  a  low-crowned,  brotd- 
brimmed  glazed  hat,  ughest  of  hats,  and  one  of  those  ftmsLanng  nek 
coats  wliich  the  English  dandies  have  taken  to  wear,  the  make  of 
which  is  the  simplest.  One  straight  sack  to  hold  yoxur  body,  two 
smaller  sacks  on  top  for  the  arms,  and  by  way  of  a  collar  a  hem, 
Tho  earliest  tailor  on  the  earth  would  make  his  coat  even  so ;  and 
the  Bond  Street  snip  has  returned  to  that  as  elegance.  Oh,  in- 
cfiGBkble  snip  of  Bond  Street,  what  a  thing  art  thou  I 

In  the  Market-place  they  passed  an  authentic  *  Tree  of 
Liberty,'  which  had  been  planted  in  1794,  and  was  still 
growing.  Carlyle  patted  it  with  his  hand  as  they  went  bj. 
lie  admired  greatly  the  quaint  old  buildings,  the  pretty 
women  neatly  dressed.  Among  the  children  he  emptied 
his  pockets  of  his  loose  money.  The  door  of  a  magnificent 
church  stood  open.     They  entered  in  the  evening  light 

Few  tilings  (he  says)  which  I  have  seen  were  more  impreanTa 
Enormous  high  arched  roofs — I  suppose,  not  higher  thau  Weit- 
minster  Abbey,  but  far  more  striking  to  me,  for  they  were  actually 
in  use  here — soaring  to  a  height  that  dwarfed  all  else  ;  great  high 
altar-pieces  with  sculpture,  wooden  carvings  hang^g  in  mid-siit 
pillars,  balustiades  of  white  marble  edged  with  black  marble,  pic- 
tures, inscriptions,  bronze  gates  of  chapels,  shrines  and  votive 
tablets  ;  above  all,  actual  human  creatures  bent  in  devotion  there, 
counting  their  beiuis  with  o])eii  eyes,  or  as  in  still  deeper  prayer, 
covered  by  their  black  scarfs — for  they  were  mostly  \vomen — and 

>  The  csptian  of  the  yacht,  who  bad  accompanied  them. 
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onJr  their  little  pointed  shoe  soles  distinct  to  yovL ;  all  this  with 
the  jellow  erening  sunlight  falling  down  over  and  beneath  the  new 
and  ancient  tombe  of  the  dead ;  it  struck  me  dumb,  and  I  cta^ 
nothing  for  Bubens  or  Yandjck  canyases  while  this  living  painted 
cuivBB  hung  here  before  me  on  the  bosom  of  eternity.  The  Miss 
w  over,  bat  these  worshippers,  it  seemed,  still  loitered.  You 
could  not  sa/  from  their  air  that  they  were  without  devotion — ^jet 
thev  were  painful  to  me.  The  fot  priests,  in  whose  real  sincerity, 
not  in  whose  Hncere  cant,  I  had  more  difficulty  in  believing,  were 
vane  than  painfuL  I  had  a  kind  of  hatred  of  them,  a  desire  to 
kick  them  into  the  canals  unless  they  ceased  their  fooling. 

Things  are  long-lived,  and  God  above  appoints  their  term.  Yet 
vhoi  the  brains  of  a  thing  have  been  out  for  three  centuries  and 
odd,  one  does  wish  that  it  would  be  kind  enough  to  die.  The 
too8ares  of  these  priests,  I  observed,  were  very  small,  not  bigger 
thin  a  good  crown-piece  of  English  coin.  They  wore  on  the 
streets  a  horrid  three-cornered  shovel  for  hat,  a  black  serge  or 
cloth  pelisse,  exactly  like  a  woman*H,  some  sasheries  about  their 
ustr  thick  waists,  and  a  narrow  scarf  of  black  silk — about  a  trii)le 
ribbon  of  silk — ^hanging  down  right  behind  from  their  haunches, 
sometimes  from  the  very  neck — oftenest  very  ugly  men,  and  far 
too  fat  At  bottom  one  cannot  wish  these  men  kicked  into  the 
cttals,  for  what  would  follow  were  they  gone  ?  Atheistic  Bent- 
^mism,  French  Editorial  'rights  of  man,'  and  'Grande  Nation.* 
^t  is  a  far  worse  thing,  a  far  untruer  thing.  God  pity  the  gen- 
QitioQ  in  which  you  have  to  see  deluded  and  deluding  simulacra, 
Tutoffes  and  semi-Tartuffes,  and  to  stay  the  uplifted  foot,  and  not 
^  them  into  the  canal,  but  go  away  near  weeping  in  silence — 
alone— alone ! 

He  often  ferocionsly  insisted  tliat  he  knew  nothine^ 
about  the  fine  arts,  and  wished  to  know  notliing.  His 
Abhorrence  of  cant  was  particularly  active  in  this  depart- 
oaent;  aware  as  he  was  that  nine-tenths  of  those  who 
Uked  most  fluently  about  it  were  talking  mere  words. 
Bat  he  had  as  good  an  eye  as  any  man,  and  could  admire 
wisely  what  deserved  to  be  admired. 

hi  the  second  chuTch  we  entered  there  was,  among  much  else 
^  the  sort,  a  marble  Mother  and  Child,  by  Michael  Angelo ; 
pt^^bebly  the  most   impressiTe  piece  of  sculpture  I  ever  saw. 
Vol.  ni.— 15 
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Micjia^l  Angelo  had  made  it  for  some  Italiiui  ohorch. 
jiasBBge,  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  captured  by  eome  ] 
sea-king  and  given  to  this  cbmvh,  where  it  sUnda  io  pertert 
preeervation,  aud  nay  long  etand.  The  treatment  of  the  r^/ex  a 
singular,  the  }ids  as  if  half  ehnt — 'Augelo'ti  vay  of  meeting  tba 
difScuUy  of  atone  eyes.  The  sculptural  finish,  I  suppose,  is  jjct- 
fect,  or  the  Qeareat  perfeotioo  man  boa  yet  reached.  The  skin 
glistens  slsek,  waves  with  a  aoftueas  as  of  vety  akin.  The  air  d 
the  mother's  face  has  sometliing  of  Boohael  the  actreaa  :  nanrjw, 
Jewish,  though  not  quite  m  narrow  and  Jewinli ;  bending,  with  u 
air  of  sorrow,  of  infinite  earnestness,  over  her  little  boy,  who  standi 
before  her  supported  by  her.  The  boy's  face  struok  ma  not  less; 
a  soft,  child's  face,  yet  with  a  pride  in  it,  with  a  noble  oouiags  in 
it,  as  uf  a  young  lion.  There  is  a  child  hand,  and  a  mothec'i 
hand,  which  I  suppose  it  might  be  difiicult  to  match. 

The  travellers'  time  was  short,  anil  there  ivaa  much  to 
do  in  it.  The  afternoon  and  evening  were  allowed  to 
Bruges.  At  diisk  they  proceeded  by  raiJway  to  Glieiil, 
where  they  propoeed  to  sleep  at  the  Hotel  de  Flandl 
But,  for  one  of  them,  to  propose  waa  easier  than  to  i 
cute.  The  night  was  eultiy.  The  open  window  of  ( 
hle's  bed-i'oom  loolced  into  a  coiiitjard  with  its  mis 
laneona  noisea;  and  at  four  o'clock,  with  day  breaking 
and  the  d lurch  bcils  bursting  out,  he  grew  desjicrute  luul 
got  np.     He  exi^laims:— 

How  the  ear  of  man  is  tortured  in  this  ten-estrial  planet  t  Go 
where  you  will,  the  cock's  ahrill  clarion,  the  dog's  harsh  walri 
note,  not  to  speak  of  the  melody  of  jiuikasses,  and  on  sli-eeta,  eA 
wheel-liarrows,  wooden  clogs,  loud-voiced  men,  perhaps  waich- 
meo,  break  upon  the  hapless  brain;  and,  aa  if  all  was  not  eeotigh, 
'the  Fiely  of  the  Middle  Ages' has  founded  tremendous  belli; 
and  the  hollow  triviality  of  the  present  age— far  worse— has  every- 
where instituted  the  piano !  Wliy  are  not  at  least  all  those  coeks 
and  cookerils  boiled  into  soup,  into  everlasting  silence?  Or,  if 
the  Devil  some  good  night  shonld  take  his  hammer  and  smite  in 
shivers  all  and  every  piano  of  our  European  world,  so  that  in 
brood  Europe  there  were  not  one  piano  l«ft  eoundable,  would  Uw 
harm  1>«  grent  ?  Would  not,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  relief  lie  ooor 
~  1  bear  any  real  music  ttota  a  p 
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do  Toa  noi  fire  hundred  times  hear  mere  artifltio  somersets,  dis- 
tneted  jangling^  and  the  hapless  pretence  of  mnsic?  Let  him 
tiftfr  has  lodged  wall  neighbour  to  an  operatic  artist  of  stringed 
moncsay. 

This  miflerable  jonng  woman  that  now  in  the  next  house  to  me 
speods  all  her  yonng,  bright  days,  not  in  leamimg  to  dam  stock- 
ingiy  sew  shirts,  bake  pastry,  or  any  art,  mysteiy,  or  bnsiness  that 
will  proAt  herself  or  others ;  not  even  in  amusing  herself  or  skip- 
ping on  the  grassplots  with  laughter  of  her  mates ;  but  simply 
tnd  solely  in  raging  from  dawn  to  dusk,  to  night  and  midnight, 
on  a  hapless  piano,  which  it  is  erident  she  will  never  in  this  world 
km  to  render  more  musical  than  a  pair  of  barn-fanners  I  The 
muenble  young  female  I  The  sound  of  her  through  the  wall  is 
to  me  an  emblem  of  the  whole  distracted  miseiy  of  this  age ;  and 
lier  barn-fanners'  rh3rthm  becomes  all  too  significant. 

So  meditated  Carlyle,  as  he  sat  smoking  at  the  window 
of  his  room  in  the  Hotel  de  Flandre  at  Ghent,  and  watch- 
ing the  dawn  spread  over  the  chimney-pots.  An  omnibus 
rolled  slowly  out  of  the  gate  of  the  yard ;  an  old  ostler 
sat  mending  a  saddle  on  a  bench.  The  bedroom  windows 
all  ronnd  the  court  were  wide  open,  through  which  might 
l)e  Been  the  usual  litter,  and  in  one  instance  for  a  moment 
a  pretty  young  lady  in  a  dressing-gown.  He  tried  to  sleep 
again  when  his  ^ipe  and  his  reflections  were  done,  and 
liad  half  succeeded  when  the  great  bell  of  St.  Michaers 
boomed  out  close  by,  and  threw  him  broad  awake  again, 
thinking  how  perhaps  Philip  Van  Artevelde  had  listened 
to  that  very  same  bell ;  and  how  the  pealing  of  it  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  sound  that  had  struck  the  ear  of  the  in- 
fent  who  was  afterwards  Charles  V. 

After  breakfast  the  party  separated  on  their  various  er- 
i^tida,  having  fixed  on  a  spot  where  they  were  to  meet  in 
the  csourse  of  the  forenoon.  Tlie  rendezvous  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  Carlyle,  not  sorry  to  escape  from  picture  gal- 
leries, passed  his  morning  alone,  wandering  about  the  city, 
looking  at  the  people,  and  straying  into  an  occasional 
church.    At  the  Cathedral  he  says : — 
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I  found  &  large  sqiuidron  of  prieBts  and  singers  btis^  el 
Muss — Bk  niasB  for  the  dead,  I  underntood.  Tlio  sonnd  r 
was  a»  a  loud,  not  unnielodious  bray  in  various  notes  of  the  galnnt, 
from  clamorouH,  eager  sound  of  iwtitioning,  down  to  the  d«pttw 
of  basD  lesignation,  awe,  or  acquiescence,  wtiicb,  reverberaticR 
from  the  vast  roof  and  walls,  was,  or  might  at  one  time  have  been, 
ii  veiy  appropriate  thing,  I  grudge  terribly  to  listen  to  any  '  office 
for  the  dead'  as  U)  a  piece  of  on  opera.  The  priests  while  I  nan 
there  took  their,  departure,  'filthy  hallions,' by  a  side  pasaoge, 
each  with  a  small  bow  towards  the  altar,  and  left  the  re«t  d[  tbe 
afiair  to  on  effective  enough  squadron  of  eiugers  and  tmmpet  or 
bassoon  men,  who  wore  seateil  gravely  at  work  in  their  wooden 
pwws  in  tlie  choir.  Aloft  and  around,  as  I  persmbolated  the  aialea, 
where  some  tew  poor  [leople  seemed  faintly  joining  in  the  bnsi- 
nesa,  the  view  was  magniKcent.  The  noisy,  hoarse  growling  tA 
the  Moss,  roaring  through  these  time-hononred  8pac««,  and  still 
calling  itself  worship!  Avh  Oott!  Turner  says,  the  Lama  Liturgy 
in  Thibe.t,  which  often  goes  on  all  night,  is  likewise  diBtinguisIinl 
for  its  noise ;  harsh,  but  deep,  monmfullY  oppreasivc,  and  reroinds 
yon  of  the  Mass. 

In  an  outer  comer  of  this  Cathcdi-al,  opening  from  a  wlital? 
street  in  the  roar,  I  found  a  little  chapel  with  an  old  Gothic-arch 
door,  which  stood  open.  Approaching,  I  found  it  a  little  closet  of 
a  place,  perhaps  some  ten  feet  square  and  fifteen  high.  In  the 
wall  right  opposite  the  entrance  was  a  Uttis  niche,  dizencd  round 
with  curtains,  laces,  votive  tablet  of  teeth,  &c.;'  at  tlie  side  of  it, 
within  this  niche,  i^te  a  dizencd  paltry  doll,  some  thre«  foot  long, 
done  with  paint,  ribbons,  and  ruffles.  This  was  tho  Mother  of 
God.  On  tho  left  of  it  lay  a  much  smaller  doll  (htemlly,  tliAV 
were  dolls  such  as  childi'en  have].  This  was  itself  God.  Qood 
liearene!  Oh,  ancient  earth  and  sky!  Before  this  pair  of  dolls 
sate,  in  verv  deed,  some  half-dozen  women,  not  of  the  lowest  class, 
some  of  them  with  young  children,  bnsy  oouiiting  their  l>eBds,  ap- 
plying themselves  to  prayer.  I  gazed  speecliless — not  in  anger. 
An  aged  woman  in  decent  black  hooii,  iierhaps  a  man,  sat«  in  a 
little  sentry-box  in  (ho  comer,  looking  on  thronfth  asmall  window, 
silently  superintending  the  place.  Tliey  bowed  to  her  before  going 
ont  when  their  devotions  wpre  done.  While  I  stood  here  for  a 
moment  there  entered  a  stunted  crooked- looking  man.  of  the  most 
toilwom  down-pi'essed  aspect,  thongh  still  below  middle  age.  Bo 
had  the  coarse  sabots,  lealhei^  *t^«,  on  ^uu,  lift^  <t .  o 
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parttf ;  his  hands  hard,  crooked,  black,  the  oails  nearly  all  gone, 
hardlj  the  eighth  of  an  inch  of  nail  belonging  to  each  finger — 
fniit  of  sore  labour  all  his  days  and  all  his  father's  days,  the  most 
perfect  image  of  a  poor  dmdge.  He,  poor  drodge !  pnt  two  of  his 
horny  fingers  into  the  holy  water,  dabbed  it  on  his  brow,  and, 
folding  the  blaek  horn  hands,  sank  on  both  his  knees  to  pray. 
The  low  black  head  and  small  brow,  nailless  fingers,  face  and  as- 
pect like  the  poorest  Irishman,  praying  to  the  two  dolls  there ! 
You  had  to  stand  speechless.  Vkomme  esi  absurde.  At  the  door 
flike  squatted  a  poor  beggar  woman,  to  whom  I  gave  my  son  and 
Hiked  oA 

Strolling  aimlessly  on^  he  next  found  himself  in  a  street 
OD  the  north  side  of  the  eitj,  which  reminded  him  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  inhabited  by  a  population  '  equal  in  wretch- 
edness to  tlie  worst  of  a  British  large  town,'  squalid, 
linngry,  hopeless,  miserable.  Yet,  even  there,  human 
grace  was  not  wholly  absent.  The  next  passage  is  like  a 
page  from  the  '  Sentimental  Journey  : ' — 

One  clean  honse,  and  perhaps  only  one,  I  noticed  in  the  street. 
Ad  elderly,  or  rather  oldish  ifoung^  woman  sat  working  lace  here 
vith  her  green  pillow  and  pattern  marked  on  it  with  many  pius, 
which  she  shifted  according  to  need,  and  some  fifty  or  sixty  slim 
little  thread  bobbins,  which  she  kept  dancing  hither  and  thither 
ronnd  and  among  the  said  pins  on  her  pattern  figure  with  aston- 
ialiing  celerity.  *  Kan  nit  versiahn,*  answered  she,  when  I  said 
*Ikntdle.*  Her  messin  dog  barked,  bnt  was  rebuked  by  her,  and 
she  seemed  to  like  that  I  should  watch  her  a  little.  Poor  *  oldish- 
Toang  girl ! '  I  could  see  how  it  was  with  her.  She  had  missed 
^<*ttiDg  married  :  perhaps  by  '  misfortune ;  *  and  now  retreated  to 
this  small  shelter,  which,  and  all  in  it,  she  kept  clean  as  a  new 
P^ny.  She  was  to  plait  lace  for  the  rest  of  her  time  in  this  world. 
I  laid  a  half -franc  on  her  pillow,  and  went  pensively  my  way. 

Carlyle's  grimly  tender  face  and  figure  with  this  poor 
Ghent  lace-girl  would  make  a  pretty  picture,  if  any  artist 
cared  to  draw  it.  Perhaps  the  next  scene  would  bo  even 
better  :~- 

Aloft,  at  the  north-west  extremity,  stands  the  Ahhaye  de  St. 
Pi«rr«f  part  of  it  still  a  church,  the  rest  of  it  still  a  barracks  and 
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au  cJerated  espliuiade.  An  aCGiunte-laokiog  steet-gi^  mail, 
1  spoke  to  her^  iu  unswer  to  my  iuqnirieK,  inlbcmed  me  t 
wan  an  ajicien  vulilaire  (poor  Belgian  li>U-p»;  Ueotennnt.  I  e 
jiose),  and  tiud  tougbt  ugaiuat  us  English  and  the  Uako  ot  S 
iu  1793.  '  VouH  I'ttvez  bien  battu,'  1  au-wt-red  ;  '  et  enlln  e'en 
qti'il  a  iii6ritf.  11  n'avait  qne  testex  chex  liii  aiure,  je  jwnsau'  ^ 
The  steel-grey  man  isqueeKcid  my  liuud  at  porting.  Poor  'iitriru 
inomie  milHaire .'  Preoiaely  where  the  town  ended,  in  tbo  rear  at » 
brovn  cotloge,  stuoil  a  young  womoti,  dabble  dabbling  with  lineaa 
in  a  wasli'tnb.  Uonqnering  heroes  perambulate  llie  world  wberv 
BO  luncb  is  going  on,  and  this  is  thy  Hliai-e  in  tis  history.  Good- 
bye to  thee,  my  girl,  and  see  thou  do  Ihy  wanhing  li'mt^ly.  It 
nil]  then  be  well  with  thee,  and  better  than  with  most  qusck  cgc- 
tsts,  never  so  conquering. 

lie  made  hie  way  back,  lookiug  for  his  friends,  to  tiw 
centre  of  tlie  city. 

Soon  after  noon,  the  worlcing  people,  geneivlly  ' 
blouses,  came  along  the  atreet  I  was  in,  for  dinner.  Cotton  p 
pie,  I  HUppoacd.  About  a  half  were  women,  also  very  clean  ■ 
decent- looking.  I  sate  down  amidnt  the  trees  in  the  chief  equaie, 
called  Plaee  ifArnies,  where  ocnv,  also,  labourers  were  tatting  at 
dinner.  Their  wives  or  some  little  boy  hod  bitiughl  it  out  to 
them.  In  all  cases  it  appeai-ed  to  consist  of  two  parts— a  coano 
brows  jug  containing  liquor,  soup,  oftenest  beer,  or  skinimed 
milk,  flanked  by  a  slice  or  two  of  black  rye  bread.  This  fonufd 
the  outflank  of  the  repast.  The  main  battle  waa  a  coarse  browu 
stewpan  of  glazed  cri»ckery,  narrower  at  the  top,  like  a  kind  ol 
small  rude  hemispheve  of  a  dish,  which  uniformly  contained  po- 
tatoe.s  stewed  with  bits  of  broken  coarse  meal,  all  in  a  moist  staii'. 
eaien  ravenously  with  a  pewter  fork.  The  dishes,  I  judged,  h«  1 
all  been  cooked  in  some  common  oven  tor  a  sou  or  so  coch. 
The  good  wife  had  sate  by  iu  a  composed  sorrowtnlly  satisfied  nay 
seeing  her  good  man  eat.  What  he  left,  before  taking  to  the  li> 
quor  jug,  he  carelessly  banded  her,  and  she  ate  it  with  much  raot« 
neatness,  though  also  wiUiugly  enongh.  Good  motberkiu  !  Bitt 
the  apjietite  of  the  male  sex  was  sometliing  gi'eat.  A  man  not  tax 
from  me,  a  weak-built  figurp,  almost  leicluiiil  c/iin,  fhnvelleil  and 
forked  with  astonishing  alaci'ify  out  of  hia  atewpan,  his  protrusive 
eyes  flashing  all  the  while,  and  bis  loose  eyebrows  shuttling  and 
jerking  at  every  stroke,  the  whole  face  of  him  e 
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mm.  He  gmre  ibe  remnani— a  small  one,  I  donbt — to  bin  boy, 
mtched  iq>  the  black  bread,  and  made  a  oat  in  it  at  the  first  bite 
equal  to  a  moderate  hone-ahoe.  Poor  fellows  I  Thej  all  wiped 
their  months,  I  oonld  see,  with  some  kind  of  dim  cotton  hander- 
diie^  drawn  from  their  blouses  for  that  end.  They  tumbled 
ywmselTes  down  for  half  an  hour  of  deepest  ambrosial  sleep. 

The  ciEifes,  the  clnbs,  the  fine  honses,  the  west  end  of 
Ghent  with  its  fashionable  occupants,  ai*e  described  not 
unkindly,  but  as  of  inferior  interest  to  the  working  people. 
All  that  may  be  passed  over,  and  indeed  the  rest  of  the 
adventures,  for  little  remains  to  tell. 

He  and  his  friends,  who  had  spent  their  day  in  the 
picture  galleries,  met  duly  at  the  table-cThSte  dinner.  At 
fi?e  in  the  evening  they  were  in  the  train,  and  at  midnight 
in  their  berths  on  hoard  their  yacht,  running  out  into  the 
North  Sea.  The  wind  fell  in  the  morning,  and  they  were 
beeahned.  They  sighted  theXorth  Foreland  before  night, 
but  the  air  was  still  light ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  next 
day  that  they  were  fairly  in  the  river.  Then  a  rattling 
breeze  sprang  up,  and  the  *  Vigilant,'  with  her  vast  main- 
sail, her  vast  balloon  jib,  with  all  the  canvas  set  which 
sbe  could  carry,  flew  through  tlie  water,  passing  sailing 
vessels,  passing  steamere,  passing  everything.  They  car- 
ried on  as  if  they  wei-e  entered  for  a  racing  cup.  The 
jib,  of  too  light  material  for  such  hard  driving,  split  with 
a  report  like  a  cannon.  Carlyle  saw 'the  Captain's  eyes 
twinkle ;  no  other  change.'  In  ten  minutes  the  flying 
wreck  was  gathered  in,  another  jib  was  set  and  standing 
ifi  place  of  it,  and  the  yacht  sped  on  as  before.  '  To  see 
men  so  perfect  in  their  craft,  fit  for  their  work,  and  fitly 
ordered  to  it,'  was  a  real  consolation  to  him.  There  was 
something  still  left  in  the  public  service  of  England  vhich 
had  survived  Parliamentary  eloquence.  They  anchored 
at  Dcptford,  and  the  gig  was  lowered  to  take  the  party  up 
to  London. 
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Five  rowers  with  a  boatswain ;  men  onsnipaMftble,  I  do  not 
doubt,  in  boat  navigation,  strong  tall  men,  all  clean  shaTed, 
clean  washed,  in  clean  blue  troosers,  in  massive  dean  check  shirii, 
their  black  neckcloths  tied  round  their  waists,  their  large  cleaa 
brown  hands,  cunning  in  the  craft  of  the  sea — ^it  was  a  kind  of  joj 
to  look  at  it  alL  In  few  minutes  they  shot  us  into  the  Gasfeom 
House  stairs,  and  here,  waving  our  mild  farewells,  our  traTel^s  his- 
tory concluded.  Thus  had  kind  destiny  projected  us  roeket-wise 
for  a  little  space  into  the  clear  blue  of  heaven  and  freedom.  Thus 
again  were  we  swiftly  reabsorbed  into  the  great  smoky,  simmering 
crater,  and  London's  soot  volc&no  had  again  recovered  us. 

His  wife  was  still  at  Cheyne  How  when  he  came  back. 
The  day  after— August  10 — she  went  off  on  the  promised 
visit  to  the  Bullers  at  Troston,  of  whidi  she  gives  an  ac- 
count BO  hiiinoroiis  in  the  '  Letters  and  Memorials.'  Her 
Imsband  stayed  behind  with  a  lialf  pui-pose  of  following 
licr  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  occupied  Iiimselt  in 
writing  down  the  story  of  his  flight  into  the  other  world, 
the  lightest  and  briglitest  of  all  tourist  diaries.  He  gave 
live  days  to  it,  seeing  few  visitors  in  his  wife's  absence. 
One  new  acquaintance,  however,  lie  did  make  in  tliose 
days,  or,  rather,  one  was  offered  for  acceptance,  wliicli  he 
always  afterwards  counted  among  his  good  possessions. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlt/le,  at  IVoston, 

Chelnea :  Friday,  Aagiut  20,  ISIS^ 
The  day  before  yesterday,  in  the  evening,  I  had  fallen  asleep  on 
the  sofa :  a  loud  door-knock  woke  me ;  in  the  twilight,  the  tea 
standing  on  the  table,  a  man  entered  in  white  trousers,  whom 
Helen  (not  the  servant)  named — (Edipus  knows  what !  some  men 
mumble.  In  my  dim  condition  I  took  him  for  Mackintosh :  '  be 
was  empowered  to  call  on  me  by  Miss  Fox,  of  Falmouth.'  He  got 
seated  ;  disclosed  himself  as  a  man  of  huge,  coarse  head,  with  pro- 
jocting  brow  and  chin,  like  a  cheese  in  the  last  quarter,  with  a  pair 
of  large  protrusive  glittei-ing  eyes,  which  he  did  not  direct  to  me 
or  to  anybody,  but  sate  staring  into  the  blue  vague.  There  he  sate 
and  talked  in  a  copious  but  altogether  vague  way,  like  a  man  leci- 
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Qring,  like  a  man  hurried,  embarrassed,  and  not  knowing  well  what 
to  do.  I  thought  with  myself,  *  Good  heavens  !  can  this  be  some 
TBgnmt  Yankee,  lion-hunting  insipidity,  biped  perhaps  escaped 
from  Bedlam,  coming  in  upon  me  by  stealth  ? '  He  talked  a  minute 
longer.  He  prored  to  be  Owen,  the  geological  anatomist,  a  man 
of  real  faculty,  whom  I  had  wished  to  see.  My  recognition  of  him 
i^noed  in  peaJs  of  laughter,  and  I  got  two  hours  of  excellent  talk 
oQt  of  him — a  man  of  real  ability,  who  could  tell  me  innumerable 
tbings.  After  his  departure  I  asked  Helen  whi^t  she  had  called 
bim.  <She  did  not  know ;  but  was  quite  sure  it  was  his  right 
Dime,  at  any  rate.*  What  an  assistant  this  little  damsel  would 
IttTB  been  to  Adam  when  names  were  just  beginning  I 

The  more  Carlyle  tlionght  of  Owen  the  better  he  liked 
bim,  and  the  more  grateful  he  felt  to  Miss  Fox  for  the  ac- 
quisition. Sterling  had  known  Owen  at  Falmouth,  where 
lie  had  been  on  a  visit  to  the  Foxes.  Carlyle  wrote  to  him 
aboat  it. 

To  John  Sterling, 

Chelsea:  Angaai^, 
Yoor  f^end  Owen,  the  naturalist,  came  down  to  me  one  evening, 
•nd  stayed  two  hours.  I  returned  his  call  yesterday  with  my 
brother,  and  went  over  his  museum.  He  is  a  man  of  real  talent 
ttd  worth,  an  extremely  rare  kind  of  man.  Hardly  twice  in  Lon- 
don have  I  met  with  any  articulate-speaking  biped  who  told  me  a 
tliirtieth  part  so  many  things  I  knew  not  and  wanted  to  know.  It 
IBS  almost  like  to  make  me  cry  to  hear  articulate  human  speech 
OQoe  more  conveying  real  information  to  me,  not  dancing  on  aiiy 
lip-toes,  no  whence  and  no  whither,  as  the  manner  of  the  Cockney 
dialect  is.  God's  forgiveness  to  all  Cockney  *  men  of  wit ; '  they 
^w  not  what  death  and  Gehenna  does  lurk  in  that  laborious  in- 
ttitrof  theirs — inane  speech,  the  pretence  of  saying  something 
when  you  are  really  saying  No  xmNO,  but  only  counterfeits  of 
things,  is  the  beginning  and  basis  of  all  other  inanities  whatso- 
ever, wherewith  the  earth  and  England  is  now  sick  almost  unto 
death. 

He  is  reproached  for  having  spoken  contemptuously  of 
contemporary  *  men  of  letters.'  His  contempt  was  only 
for  empty  men  of  letters,  the  beginning  apd  end  of  whose 
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occupation  was  blowing  bubbles  eithei-  in  veree  or  pro%. 
lie  had  ito  contempt  for  any  man  ulio  bad  genuine  knowl- 
edge, nur  indeed  for  anybody  at  all  who  was  contented  to 
be  BJinple  and  without  pretence.  An  acqnahitance  like 
Owen  made  lite  itself  more  rich  to  him.  Two  daye  later 
lie  followed  his  wife  into  Snffolk.  Charles  Bnller,  who  was 
to  have  met  him  •"  not  arrived,  and,  to  use 

the  time  profiti  i  horse  of  the  completest 

Boeiminte  specie^  r  a  ride  through  Oliver 

Cromweirs  country  I  w»6  at  Ely.    He  arrived 

in  the  evening,  and  >  '.  cathedral,  which,  tliough 

fresh  from  Bruge*  i  called  'one  of  the  most 

impressive  buildii  in  hie  life  seen.'     It  was 

empty  apparently.  ing  was  to  he  seen  in  the 

whole  vast  building  ti     a  i     ii ,-  span-ow.  when  enddenly 

some  invisible  ham!  tfuclifd  the  organ,  and  tiie  rolling 
sounds,  soft,  sweet,  and  solemn,  went  pealing  throngh  the 
solitary  aisles.  He  was  gi'eatly  affected.  He  bad  come  to 
look  at  the  spot  where  Oliver  had  called  down  out  of  his 
reading-desk  a  refractory  High  Chnrch  clergyman,  and  he 
had  encountered  a  scene  which  seemed  a  rebuke  to  his 
fierceness.  '  I  believe,'  he  said,  'this  Ely  Cathedml  is  one 
of  the  finest,  as  they  call  it,  in  all  England  ;  and  from  me, 
also,  few  masses  of  architecture  could  win  more  admira- 
tion. But  I  recoil  everywhere  from  treating  these  tilings 
as  a  dUettaiUixm  at  all.  The  impressions  they  give  tne  ai-e 
too  deep  and  sad  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  shape  of 
stones.  To-night,  as  the  heaving  bellows  blew,  and  tbe 
yellow  sunshine  streamed  in  through  those  hi^  windows, 
and  my  footfalls  were  the  only  sounds  below,  I  looked 
aloft,  and  my  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  all  this,  and  I  re- 
membered beside  it — wedded  to  it  now  and  reconciled  to 
it  for  ever — OHver  Cromwell's  "  Cease  your  fooling,  and 
come  out,  sir ! "  In  these  two  antagonisms  lie  what 
volumes  of  meaning ! ' 
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Where  Carlyle  went  on  this  expedition,  and  what  he 
saw,  he  described  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  John  when  it 
was  orer. 

To  John  Chrlyle, 

TioBton :  September  9, 1842. 
My  grand  adTentnre  has  been  a  ride  of  three  days  into  Cromwell- 
dom,  which  I  actually  accomplished  on  my  heavy-footed  beast, 
vith  endless  labour,  dispiritment,  and  annoyance,  but  also  with 
adequate  interest,  profit,  and  satisfaction  to  many  feelings.  I  went 
first  to  Ely,  a  ride  of  thirty  miles,  most  of  it  lanes  and  cross-roads. 
At  length  the  high  Cathedral  of  Ely  rises  towering  on  a  hill-top 
over  an  immensity  of  cultiyated  bog,  a  very  venerable-looking 
place.  I  then  by  some  industry  found  Oliver's  house.  The  huge 
horseblock  at  his  door  is  still  lying  there ;  I  brought  away  a 
cnunb  of  it  in  my  pocket.  The  bells  of  Ely  and  some  treacherous 
green  tea  &c.  kept  me  awake  near  all  night.  Next  day,  my  horse 
and  self  both  in  very  bad  case,  I  got  on  to  St.  Ives,  01iver*s  first 
fann,  sate  and  smoked  one  of  your  cigars  in  a  field  which  had  been 
^--very  curious  to  me.  The  traditions  about  him  in  that  region 
are  the  vaguest  conceivable — such  is  immortality  so  called.*  I 
wonder  what  a  Pitt .  or  a  Peel  will  amount  to  in  two  centuries  in 
eomparison.  *  Immortality  I  *  as  my  father  would  have  said,  with 
one  of  his  sharpest  intonations.  After  two  hours  at  St.  Ives,  a 
little  place  of  some  three  thousand  people,  I  moved  off  to  Hunt- 
ingdon, Oliver's  birthplace ;  saw  Hinchinbrook,  which  was  his 
nncle's  house,  and  contains  some  excellent  portraits  of  Civil  War 
people;  dined  hastily,  and  rode  with  terrible  determination  to 
Cambridge  the  same  evening.  I  never  in  my  life  was  thiretier  or 
wearier.  The  lightning  flashed  and  blazed  on  the  right  hand  of 
me  all  over  the  south  from  nightfall ;  and  about  an  hour  after  my 
aniTal  (about  ten  o'clock,  that  is)  the  thunder  began  in  right  earn- 
tft  Next  morning  I  looked  diligently  at  all  colleges  within 
reach ;  saw  Oliver's  picture  in  his  Sidney-Sussex  College ;  got 
under  way  again  in  a  high  wind  which  became  thick  driving  rain, 
and  about  five  I  arrived  here  sound  and  safe.  To-day,  of  course, 
I  am  in  a  very  baked,  hot,  feverish  condition. 

Cromwell  had  been  Carlyle's  first  thought  in  this  riding 
expedition,  bnt  other  subjects,  as  I  have  said,  were  rising 
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between  him  and  the  Commonwealth.  At  St.  Ives  he 
had  seen  and  noted  more  than  Cromweirs  farm.  He  had 
seen  St.  Ives  poorhouse,  and  the  paupers  sitting  enchanted 
in  the  sun,  willing  to  work,  but  with  no  work  provided  for 
them.  In  his  Journal  for  the  25th  of  October  he  men- 
tions that  he  has  been  reading  Eadmer,  and  Jocelyn  de 
Brakelonde's  Chronicle,  and  been  meditating  on  the  old 
monks'  life  in  St.  Edmund's  monastery.  Kound  tliese, 
as  an  incipient  motive,  another  book  was  shaping  itself  in 
his  mind,  and  making  '  Cromwell '  impossible  till  this 
should  be  done. 

To  Thomas  Enkinef  Esq. 

Chelaea :  October  22, 1S42. 

I  wish  all  men  knew  and  saw  in  veiy  truth,  as  Emerson  does, 
the  everlasting  worth,  dignity,  and  blessedness  of  work.  We 
should  then  terminate  our  Fox-hunting,  Almacking,  Com-lawiDg, 
and  a  variety  of  other  things  !  For  myself,  I  feel  daily  more  and 
more  what  a  truth  there  is  in  that  old  saying  of  the  monks,  Laho' 
rar^est  orare,  I  find  really  that  a  man  cannot  make  a  pair  of  slioes 
rightly  unless  he  do  it  in  a  devout  manner ;  that  no  man  is  ever 
paid  for  his  real  work,  or  should  ever  expect  or  demand  angrily  to 
be  paid ;  that  all  work  properly  so  called  is  an  appeal  from  the 
Seen  to  the  Unseen — a  devout  calling  upon  Higher  Powers ;  and 
unless  (hey  stand  by  us,  it  will  not  be  a  work,  bnt  a  quackery. 

Perhaps  I  should  tell  you,  withal,  that  a  set  of  headlong  enthu- 
siasts have  already  risen  up  in  America  who,  grounding  themselves 
on  tliese  notions  of  Emerson,  decide  on  renoimcing  the  world  and 
its  ways  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  old  eremites  of  the  Thebaid ; 
and  retire  into  remote  rural  places  to  dig  and  delve  with  their 
own  hands,  '  to  live  according  to  Nature  and  Truth,'  and  for  one 
thing  eat  vegetables  only.  We  had  a  missionary  of  that  kind  here 
— a  man  of  sincere  convictions,  but  of  the  deepest  ignorance,  and 
calmly  arrogant  as  an  inspired  man  may  be  supposed  to  be — on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  intensest  bores  I  have  ever  met  with.  He  made 
no  proselytes  in  this  quarter;  but  the  spiritual  state  of  New 
England  as  rendered  visible  through  him  was  very  strange  to 
mo.     .     .     . 

I  had  three  days  of  a  riding  excursion  into  Oliver  CromweH's 
country.    I  smoked  a  cigar  on  his  broken  horseblock  in  the  old 
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atj  of  Ely,  nnder  the  Btan,  beside  the  graves  of  St.  Mary's 
Chnithjard.  I  ahnost  wept  to  staod  upon  the  very  flagstones 
under  the  setting  sun  where  he  ordered  the  refractory  parson, 
'Leave  off  your  fooling,  and  corns  out,  sir  I  *  Alas  I  he  too  I  was 
hdpaid  for  his  work  ? 

Do  not  ask  me  whether  I  yet  uriie  abont  Oliver.  My  deep  and 
growing  feeling  is  thai  ii  is  impoBiibk,  The  mighty  has  gone  to 
be  Agbost,  and  will  never  take  body  again. 


i 
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Slow  progress  with  'Cromwell' — Condition  of  England  qaestion— 
'  Past  and  Present ' — ^The  Dismal  Science — Letter  from  Lock- 
hart— Effect  of  Carlyle's  writings  on  his  contemporaries—Yonng 
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Journal. 

October  25,  1842. — For  many  months  there  has  been  no  writing 
here.  Alas  !  what  was  there  to  write  ?  About  myself,  nothing ;  or 
less  if  that  was  possible.  I  have  not  got  one  word  to  stand  upon 
paper  in  regard  to  Oliver.  The  beginnings  of  work  are  even  more 
formidable  than  the  executing  of  it.  I  seem  to  myself  at  present, 
and  for  a  long  while  past,  to  be  sunk  deep,  fifty  miles  deep,  below 
the  region  of  articulation,  and,  if  I  ever  rise  to  speak  again,  must 
raise  whole  continents  with  me.  Some  hundreds  of  times  I  have 
felt,  and  scores  of  times  I  have  said  and  written,  that  Oliver  is  an 
impossibility ;  yet  I  am  still  found  at  it,  without  any  visible  results 
at  all.  Remorse,  too,  for  my  sinful,  disgraceful  sloth  accompanies 
nie,  as  it  well  may.  I  am,  as  it  were,  without  a  language.  Tons 
of  dull  books  have  I  read  on  this  matter,  and  it  is  still  onlv  loom- 
iug  as  through  thick  mists  on  my  eye.  There  looming,  or  flaming 
\'i8ible — did  it  ever  flame,  which  it  has  never  yet  been  made  to  do 
— in  what  terms  am  I  to  set  it  forth  ?  I  wish  often  I  could  write 
rhyme.  A  now  form  from  centre  to  surface,  unlike  what  I  find 
anywhere  in  myself  or  others,  would  alone  be  appropriate  for  the 
indescribable  chiaroscuro  and  waste  bewilderment  of  this  subject 

December  21. — The  Preadamite  powers  of  Chaos  are  in  me,  and 
my  soul,  with  excess  of  stupidity,  pusillanimity,  tailor  melancholy, 
and  approaches  of  mere  desperation  and  dog-madness,  is  as  if  blotted 
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out.  Strange  to  reflect,  during  a  three  days*  raiu,  when  all  is  mud 
and  misery  here  below,  that  a  few  miles  up  there  is  everlasting 
aznre,  and  the  sun  shining  as  formerly.  No  Cromwell  will  ever 
come  out  of  me  in  this  world.    I  dare  not  even  try  GromwelL 

Carljle  was  to  try  Cromwell,  and  was  to  clothe  the  ghost 
with  body  again,  impossible  as  the  operation  seemed  ;  but 
lie  had  to  raise  another  ghost  first — an  old  Catholic  ghost 
—before  he  could  practise  on  the  Puritans. 

Events  move  so  fast  in  this  century,  one  crowding  an- 
other out  of  sight,  that  most  of  us  who  were  alive  in  1842 
Iiave  forgotten  how  menacing  public  affairs  were  looking 
ia  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Trade  was  slack,  owing,  it 
was  said,  to  the  corn-laws,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
operatives  were  out  of  work.  Bread  was  dear,  owing  cer- 
tainly to  the  corn-laws,  and  actnal  famine  was  in  the  north- 
em  towns ;  while  the  noble  lords  and  gentlemen  were 
shooting  their  grouse  as  usual.  There  was  no  insurrection, 
but  the  ^  hands,'  unwillingly  idle,  gathered  in  the  streets  in 
dumb  protest.  The  poorhouses  overflowed,  and  could  hold 
no  more  ;  local  riots  brought  out  the  yeomanry,  landowners 
and  farmers,  to  put  down  the  artisans,  who  were  short  of 
bread  for  their  families,  lest  foreign  competition  should 
bring  down  rents  and  farmers'  profits.  Town  and  country 
were  ranked  against  each  other  for  the  ]ast  time.  Never 
uij  more  was  such  a  scene  to  be  witnessed  in  England. 

In  his  Suffolk  ride  Carlyle  had  seen  similar  scenes  of 
misery.  Indignation  blazed  up  in  him  at  the  sight  of 
England  with  its  enormous  wealth  and  haggard  povei*ty  ; 
the  earth  would  not  endure  it,  he  thought.  The  rage  of 
famished  millions,  held  in  check  only  by  the  invisible  re- 
Btrabts  of  habit  and  traditional  order,  would  boil  over  at 
last  In  England,  as  in  France,  if  the  favored  classes  did 
iK>tlook  better  to  their  ways,  revolution  would  and  must 
conie ;  and  if  it  could  create  nothing,  might  at  least  shat- 
ter society  to  pieces.    His  ^  Chartism '  had  been  road  and 
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wondered  over,  but  his  prophecies  lixd  been  laiighed  at, 
and  tlie  symptoms  had  grown  woree.  Tlie  coni-laws,  it 
is  to  he  reuieiiitjered,  were  still  Blanding.  If  thej  had 
continued  to  stand,  if  the  growl  of  the  Inmgry  people  had 
not  been  hoard  nnd  tlie  meaning  of  it  diacerued,  most  of  ii» 
thiiik  that  revohition  wonld  have  come,  and  that  Carlyle's 
view  of  the  matter 

Between  him  ai  'k,  dragging  off  liis  mind 

from  it,  lay  this  '  ;land  cjuestion.     Even   if 

the  dread  of  rei  limtera,  the  degradation 

of  the  once  great  abaorbe^l,  all  of  them,  in 

a  rage  for  gold  ant  itself  sufScieiit  to  stir  Ids 

fury.     He  believe.-  laii  liada  special  dnty  to 

do  in  this  world.  t  asked  what  specially  he 

conceived  his  owii  Ou  co  be,  I  would  have  said  tliat  it 
was  to  force  men  to  realize  onco  more  liint  the  world  was 
actually  goTemed  by  a  just  God ;  that  tlie  old  familiar 
6tory  acknowledged  everywhere  in  words  on  Snndays,  and 
disregarded  or  denied  openly  on  week-days,  was,  after  all, 
tme.  His  writings,  every  one  of  thera,  his  eessye,  his  lec- 
tures, his  '  History  of  the  French  Revolution,'  his  *  Crom- 
well,' even  his  'Frederick,'  were  to  the  same  purpose  and 
on  the  same  text — that  truth  most  bo  fipoken  and  justice 
mnst  be  done ;  on  any  other  conditions  no  real  commott- 
wealth,Do  common  welfare,  is  permitted  or  posstbia  -  Po- 
litical economy  maintained  that  the  distribution  of  the 
profits  of  industry  depended  on  natural  laws,  with  which 
morality  had  nothing  to  do.  Carlyle  insisted  that  moral- 
ity was  everywhere,  through  the  whole  range  of  hnman 
action.  As  long  as  men  were  allowed  to  believe  that  their 
business  in  this  world  was  each  to  stra^le  for  as  large  a 
share  aa  he  conid  get  of  earthly  good  things,  they  were 
living  in  a  delosion  with  hearts  poisoned  and  inteDect 
misled.  Those  who  seemed  to  prosper  ander  such  meth- 
ods, and  piled  up  huge  fortimea,  would  gatlwr  no  good  ont 
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of  tJicin.     The  multitude  whose  own  toil  produce^  what 
tljev  \sQT^  forbidden  to  share  would  sooner  or  later  present 
tljeir  bill  for  payment,  and  demand  a  reckoning. 
The  scenes  in  the  north  of  England  in  this  summer — 

from  this  point  of  view — seemed  onlj  too  natural  to  him. 

Oo  August  20  he  wrote  to  his  wife  at  Troston  : — 

The  Manchester  insarrectioii  continneB — the  tenth  day  of  it 
now.  I  begin  really  to  be  anxious  about  it,  and  wish  it  were  well 
orer,  that  blood  be  not  shed,  and  seeds  of  long  baleful  vengeance 
wvn.  A  country  in  a  lamentabler  state,  to  my  eyes,  than  ours  even 
now,  has  rarely  shown  itself  under  the  sun.  We  seem  to  me  near 
Horchies,  things  nameless,  and  a  secret  voice  whispers  now  and 
thai  to  me,  '  Thou,  behold  thou  too  art  of  it — thou  must  be  of  it ! ' 
Idedare  to  Heaven  I  would  not  have  the  governing  of  this  England 
aftpreient  for  the  richest  '  cream  and  shortbread'  that  could  be 
named. 

Men  say  tliat  he  was  an  idle  croaker,  and  that  events 
Lave  proved  it.  All  was  really  going  well.  The  bubbles 
on  the  surface  were  only  the  signs  of  the  depth  and  power 
of  the  stream.  There  has  been  no  revolution,  no  anarchy  ; 
wealth  has  enormously  increased;  the  working  men  are 
better  off  than  ever  they  were,  &c.  &c. 

h)  part,  yes.  But  how  much  has  been  done  meanwhile 
of  what  he  recommended  ?  and  how  much  of  tliat  is  due 
to  the  effect  which  he  himself  produced  ?  The  coni-laws 
ha?e  been  repealed,  and  this  alone  he  said  at  the  time 
would  give  us  a  respite  of  thirty  years  to  set  our  house  in 
order.  Laissez-faire  has  been  broken  in  upon  by  factory 
^  education  acts,  land  acts,  emigration  schemes,  schemes 
Aod  acts  on  aU  sides  of  us,  that  patience  and  industry  may 
beaoatehed  from  the  'grinding'  of  'natural  laws.'  The 
^dismal  science'  has  been  rel^ated  to  '  Jupiter  and  Sat- 
VQ ;'  and  these  efforts  have  served  as  lightning-conduct- 
ors. If  we  are  safe  now,  we  should  rather  thank  him 
who,  more  than  any  other  man,  forced  open  the  eyes  of 
our  legislators. 

Vol.  III.— 16 
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Foriy  years  ago  people  were  saying  with  Jeffrey  that  it 
was  true  that  there  were  many  lies  iu  the  world,  and  inudi 
injustice,  but  then  it  had  always  been  so.     Our  forefatiien 
had  been  as  ill  off  as  we,  and  pix)bably — ^nay,  certainly- 
worse  off.     Carlyle  had  insisted,  that  no  nation  could  liAve 
grown  at  all,  still  less  have  grown  to  England's  stature^ 
unless  truer  theories  of  man's  claims  on  man  had  onoe 
been  believed  and  acted  on.     Whigs  and   Radicals  Ur 
sured  him  that  the  older  methods,  so  far  as  they  differed 
from  ours,  were  less  just  and  less  wise ;  that,  although  the 
artisans  and  labourers  might  be  ill  off  occasionally,  they 
were  freer,  happier,  better  clothed,  better  lodged,  more 
enlightened,  than  in  any  previous  age,  and  they  challenged 
him  to  point  to  a  time  in  English  history  which  conld 
honestly  be  preferred  to  the  present.     Jocelyn's  Chronicle 
coming  accidentally  across  him,  with  its  singularly  vivid 
picture  of  English  life  in  the  twelfth  century,  gave  him  tlie 
impulse  which  he  needed  to  answer  them,  and  ^Past  and 
Present '  was  written  off  with  singular  ease  in  the  first  seven 
weeks  of  1843.     His  heart  was  in  his  subject.     He  got 
tlie  book  completed,  strange  to  say,  without  preliminary 
labour-pangs,  and  without  leaving  in  his  correspondence, 
during  the  process  of  birth,  a  single  cry  of  complaint 
The  style  shows  no  trace  of  rapid  composition,  unless  in 
the  white-heat  intensity  of  expression,  nor  is  it  savage  and 
pcornful  anywhere,  but  rather  (for  Carlyle)   candid  and 
considerate.     The  arrangement  is  awkwanl — as  awkward 
as  that  of  *  Sartor ' — for  indeed  there  is  no  ari*angemeDt 
at  all ;  and  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  book  made  a  moi*e  imme- 
diate mark  than  anything  which   Carlyle  had   hitherto 
written.     Prophetic   utterances   seldom  fall  into  harmo- 
nious form  ;  they  do  not  need  it,  and  they  will  not  bear  it 
Three  letters  remain,  written  during  the  parturition,  in 
which  he  explained  what  he  was  about     To  his  motlier 
he  says,  early  in  January  :  — 
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Afv  Lealtli  keei>s  good,  better  than  it  used  to  do.  I  am  fast 
getting  ready  something  for  publication  too.  Though  it  is  not 
'Cromweir  jet,  it  is  something  more  immediately  applicable  to 
the  times  in  hand.  I  do  hope  you  will  see  it  soon,  though  it  is  a 
teinble  business  getting  a  thing  wriggled  out  of  the  confusions  it 
stands  amidst,  and  made  ready  for  presenting  to  mankind.  It  is 
like  building  a  dry  brick  house  out  of  a  quagmire  of  clay  and 
glar.' 

The  distress  of  the  poor,  I  apprehend,  is  less  here  at  present  than 
iu  almost  any  other  large  town,  yet  you  cannot  walk  along  the 
streets  without  seeing  frightful  symptoms  of  it.  I  declare  I  begin 
to  feel  as  if  I  should  not  hold  my  peace  any  longer,  as  if  I  should 
poiiaps  open  my  mouth  in  a  way  that  some  of  them  are  not  ex- 
pecting— we  shall  see  if  this  book  were  done. 

Again : — 

January  20. 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  rather  useful  kind  of  book.  It  goes  rather  in 
i  fieiT  strain  about  the  present  condition  of  men  in  general,  and 
the  strange  pass  they  ai'e  coming  to ;  and  I  calculate  it  may  awaken 
iiere  and  there  a  slumbering  blockhead  to  rub  his  eyes  and  con- 
sider what  he  is  about  in  God's  creation— a  thing  highly  desirable 
>t  inesent.  I  found  I  could  not  go  on  with  Cromwell,  or  with  any- 
tiongelse,  tiU  I  had  disburdened  my  heart  somewhat  in  regard  to 
^  that.  The  look  of  the  world  is  really  quite  oppressive  to  me. 
SWren  thousand  souls  in  Paisley  alone  living  on  three-halfpence  a 
^J,  and  the  governors  of  the  land  all  busy  shooting  partridges  and 
pttsing  corn-laws  the  while  I  It  is  a  thing  no  man  with  a  speaking 
tongue  in  his  head  is  entitled  to  be  silent  about.  My  only  diffi- 
coltjr  is  that  I  have  far  too  much  to  say,  and  require  great  address 
io  deciding  how  to  say  it. 

And  to  Sterling  :— 

February  23. 
Ko  man  was  lately  busier,  and  few  sicklier,  than  I  now  am. 
Work  is  not  possible  for  me  except  in  a  red-hot  element  which 
^^Mtes  the  life  out  of  me.  I  have  still  three  weeks  of  the  ugliest 
^or,'  and  shall  be  fit  for  a  hospital  then.  The  thing  I  am  upon 
is  a  volume  to  be  called  *  Past  and  Present.'  It  is  moral,  political, 
liiatorical,  and  a  most  questionable  red-hot  indignant  thing,  for  my 
^rt  is  sick  to  look  at  the  things  now  going  on  in  this  England ; 

>  Glar^  mad  or  any  moiat  aticky  aubatauoe.  *  Correcting  proofa. 
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and  the  two  millions  of  men  sitting  in  poor-law  Bastilles  seem  to 
ask  of  eveiy  English  soul,  *  Hast  thou  no  word  to  say  for  ns?'  On 
the  whole,  I  am  heartily  sony  for  myself — sorry  that  I  could  not 
help  writing  snch  words,  and  had  none  better  to  write.  Whether 
any  Cromwell^  or  what,  is  in  the  rear  of  all  this,  the  Fates  know. 

'  Past  and  Present'  appeared  at  tlie  beginning  of  April, 
1843,  and  created  at  once  admiration  and  a  storm  of  anger. 
It  was  the  first  pnblic  protest  against  the  ^  Sacred  Science,' 
wliich  its  chief  professors  have  since  discovered  to  be  no 
science,  yet  which  then  was  accepted,  even  by  the  very 
clergy,  whose  teaching  it  made  ridiculous,  as  being  irre- 
fragable as  Euclid.     The  idol  is  dead  now,  and  maybe 
laughed  at  with  impunity.    It  was  then  in  its  shrine  above 
the  altar,  and  to  doubt  was  to  be  damned — by  all  the  news- 
papers.    In  '  Chartism '  Carlyle  had  said  that  the  real  aim 
of  all  modern  revolutionary  movements  was  to  recover  for 
the  free  working  man  the  condition  which  he  liad  lost 
when  he  ceased  to  be  a  serf.     The  present  book  was  a 
fuller  insistence  upon  the  same  truth.     The  world's  chief 
glory  was  the  having  ended  slavery,  the  having  raised  the 
toiler  with  his  hands  to  the  i-ank  and  dignity  of  a  free  man; 
and  Carlyle  had  to  say  that,  under  the  gospel  of  political 
economy  and  free  contract,  the  toiler  in  question  had  losi 
the  substance  and  been  fooled  with  the  shadow.     Gnrth, 
born  thrall  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  had  his  share  of  the  bacon. 
The  serf  was,  at  least,  as  well  cared  for  by  his  master  as  a 
horse  or  a  cow.    Under  free  contract  he  remained  the  slav€ 
of  nature,  which  would  kill  him  if  he  could  not  feed  him- 
self ;  he  was  as  much  as  ever  forced  to  work  under  tlic 
whip  of  hunger ;  while  he  was  an  ownerless  vagrant,  to  b( 
employed  at  competitive  wages,  the  lowest  that  wook 
keep  him  alive,  as  long  as  employment  was  to  be  had,  anc 
to  be  turned  adrift  to  pine  in  a  workhouse  when  it  was  n< 
longer  any  one's  interest  to  employ  him.     A  cow,  a  horse 
a  pig,  even  a  canary  bird,  was  worth  a  price  in  the  market 
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ns  worth  feeding  and  preserving.  The  free  labourer,  ex- 
cept at  such  times  as  there  happened  to  be  a  demand  for 
iim,  was  worth  nothing.  The  rich,  while  this  gospel  was 
believed  in,  might  grow  richer ;  but  the  poor  must  remain 
poor  always,  without  hope  for  themselves,  without  prospect 
for  their  children,  more  truly  slaves,  in  spite  of  their  free- 
dom, and  even  in  consequence  of  their  freedom,  in  a  coun- 
try 80  densely  peopled  as  England,  than  the  Carolina 
yigyer.  The  picture  was  set  out  with  the  irony  of  which 
Carlyle  was  so  unrivalled  a  master,  with  the  indignation  of 
wliich  irony  is  the  art. 

wall  the  existing  state  of  things  the  book  begins ; 
with  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  the  only  possible 
remedies  for  it,  the  book  ends;  in  the  middle  stands  in 
eontrast  the  ancient  English  life  under  the  early  Plan- 
tagenet  kings,  before  freedom  in  the  modem  sense  had 
begun  to  exist ;  and  the  picture  of  St.  Ednmnd's  Abbey 
and  its  monks,  which  is  thus  drawn,  is  without  a  rival  in 
modem  literature.  As  to  the  relative  merits  of  that  age 
and  onrs  there  will  be  diflFerent  opinions.  We  know  so 
well  where  the  collar  galls  our  own  necks,  that  we  think 
anyone  better  oflF  whose  shoulder  does  not  suifer  at  that 
particular  point.  Nor  did  Carlyle  insist  on  drawing 
comparisons,  being  content  to  describe  real  flesh-and-blood 
hman  beings  as  they  were  then,  and  as  they  are  now,  and 
to  leave  us  to  our  own  reflections. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  we  shall  agree  with  what 
Lockliart  answered,  when  Carlyle  sent  his  book  to  him. 
I^khart  said  he  could  accept  none  of  his  friend's  inferen- 
ces, except  one,  that  *  we  were  all  wrong,  and  were  all  like 
to  be  damned ; '  but  that '  it  was  a  b(X)k  such  as  no  other 
man  could  do,  or  dream  of  doing ;  that  it  had  made  him 
conecious  of  life  and  feeling  as  he  had  never  been  before; 
*nd  that,  finally,  he  wished  Carlyle  would  write  something 
niore  about  the  middle  ages,  write  some  romance,  if  he 
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liked.  He  had  more  power  of  pattiug  life  into  the  dry 
bones  than  anrone  but  Scutt;  and  that,  a£  oothiiig  could 
be  lesa  lite  Scott's niaDtier  of  doing  it  than  Carljle'a,  there 
oould  be  DO  suspicioti  of  imitation,' 

Bnt  it  is  uiiDeoeesary  for  me  to  i-eview  or  criticise  further 
a  work  whtt^h  has  been  read  so  uiiirer^llj',  and  as  to  wliicl 
BO  two  jiergoiis  an  y  to  think  alike.     I  shall 

endeavoiir  rather  to  deecrihe  eometliiug  of 

the  effect  which  <  dMcin^;  among  hie  contem- 

poraries.     'Past  completes   the  cycle  of 

writings  which  wc  t  style,  aud  by  which  he 

most   intliienced   the  if   liis   time.      He  was   a 

Bedoniii,  kb  be  said  rongh  eliild  of  the  desert. 

His  hand  liad  been  ,i        >ry  man,  and  e^ery  man's 

hand  againet  htm.  Had  olleuded  men  off  all  potitiual 

parties,  and  everv  pi'ofessor  of  a  recneiiiscd  form  of 
religicii.  He  !i:i<i"MtTcn.k-.|  T-ik-.-  l.v  Jii-  iia.iiL-iiliHii.  and 
Kadicals  by  bis  scoi-n  of  their  formulae.  He  bad  offended 
High  Cburchinen  by  liie  Protestantism,  and  Low  Church- 
men by  his  evident  tmortbodoxy.  Ko  sect  or  following 
could  claim  him  as  belonging  to  them ;  if  tbey  did,  some 
rongh  utterance  would  soon  undeceive  tliera.  Yet  all  had 
acknowledged  that  here  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  intel- 
lectual gifts  and  of  inflexible  veracity.  If  his  style  wms 
anomalous,  it  was  brilliant.  Ko  such  humourist  had  been, 
known  in  England  since  Swift;  and  the  humour,  while  as 
searching  as  the  great  Dean's,  was  infinitely  more  genial.- 
Those  who  were  most  angry  witii  Carlyle  could  not  deny 
that  mncb  that  he  said  was  true.  In  spite  of  politick 
economy,  all  bad  to  admit  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
justice;  tliat  it  was  tlie  duty  of  men  to  abstain  from 
lying  a  great  deal  more  than  they  did.  'A  new  thinker,' 
in  Emerson's  phrase, '  bad  been  let  loose  upon  the  planet ; ' 
the  representatives  of  the  Religiones  Licitse,  the  conven- 
tional varieties  of  permitted  practice  and  specoUtion,  foand 
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themflelTes  encountered  by  a  novel  element  which  would 
assimilate  with  none  of  them,  which  disturbed  all  their 
digestions,  yet  which  they  equally  could  not  ignore. 

This  on  the  surface.  But  there  were  circumstances  in 
the  time  which  made  Garlyle's  mode  of  thought  excep- 
tioQally  interesting,  to  young  men  especially  whose  con- 
Tietions  were  unformed  and  whose  line  of  life  was  yet 
undetermined  for  them.  It  was  an  era  of  new  ideas,  of 
swift  if  silent  spiritual  revolution.  Ilefonu  in  Parliament 
VI8  the  symbol  of  a  general  hope  for  the  introduction  of 
i  new  and  better  oi*der  of  things.  The  Church  had 
broken  away  from  her  old  anchorage.  The  squire  parsons, 
with  their  sleepy  services,  were  to  serve  no  longei*.  Among 
tlie  middle  classes  there  was  the  Evangelical  revival ;  the 
Catliolic  revival  at  Oxford  had  convulsed  the  University, 
and  had  set  half  the  educated  men  and  women  in  Eng- 
Imd  speculating  on  the  authority  of  the  priesthood,  and 
the  essential  meaning  of  Ohristianity.  All  were  agreed 
to  have  done  with  compromise  and  conventionalities. 
Again  the  critical  and  enquiring  spirit  which  had  been 
diiBcked  by  the  French  Eevolution  had  awakened  f i*oin 
^  sleep  of  half  a  century.  Physical  science,  now  that 
it  was  creating  railroads,  bridging  the  Atlantic  with  steam- 
Aips,  and  giving  proof  of  capacity  which  could  no  longer 
hemeered  at,  was  forming  a  philosophy  of  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants,  agitating  and  inconvenient  to  orthodoxy, 
yet  difficult  to  deal  with.  Benthamism  was  taking  posses- 
sion of  dominions  which  religion  had  claimed  hitherto  as 
its  own,  was  interpreting  morality  in  a  way  of  its  own,  and 
directing  political  action.  Modem  history,  modern  lan- 
guages and  literature,  with  which  Englishmen  hitherto 
had  been  contented  to  have  the  slightest  acquaintance, 
were  pushing  their  way  into  school  and  college  and  pri- 
^ftte families, forcing  us  into  contact  with  opinions  as  to  the 
ii^oit  serious  subjects  entirely  different  from  our  own.    We 
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were  told  to  enquire ;  but  to  enquire  like  Des  Cartes  Witb 
a  preconceived  resolution  that  the  orthodox  conchisioii 
must  come  ont  true — an  excellent  rule  for  those  who  can 
follow  it,  which  all  unhappily  cannot  do.  To  those  whn 
enquired  with  open  minds  it  appeared  that  things  wiiich 
goixi  and  learned  men  were  doubting  about  must  be  them- 
fielvea  doubtful.  ns,  the  intellectual  light- 

sliips  had  broken  ooringe.  and  it  was  then 

a  new  and  trvinj  The  present  generation 

which  lias  grown  '  ing  condition,  which  has 

got  used  to  it  ant  ewiin  for  itself,  will  never 

know  what  it  was  its  all  drifting,  the  com- 

passes all  awry,  ai  Et  to  steer  by  escept  the 

stars. 

In  this  condition  the  best  and  bravest  of  my  own  con- 
tetnpin-aries  detenninod  to  have  done  with  insincei-ity.  to 
find  gronnd  under  their  feet,  to  let  the  uncertain  remain 
uncertain,  but  to  leani  how  much  and  what  we  could  hon- 
estly regard  as  true,  and  believe  that  and  live  by  it.  Ten- 
nyson became  the  voice  of  this  feeling  in  poetry  ;  Carlyle 
in  what  was  called  prose,  though  prose  it  was  not,  but 
something  by  itself,  with  a  form  and  melody  of  its  own. 
Tennyson's  poems,  the  group  of  poems  which  closed  with 
'  In  Memoriam,'  became  to  many  of  us  what  the  '  Chris- 
tian Year*  was  to  ortliodox  Churchmen.  We  read  them, 
and  th^  became  part  of  our  minds,  the  expression  in  ex- 
quisite language  of  the  feelings  which  were  working  in 
ourselves.  Carlyle  stood  beside  him  aa  a  prophet  and 
teacher ;  and  to  the  yonng,  the  generous,  to  everyone  who 
took  life  seriously,  who  wished  to  make  an  honourable  use 
of  it,  and  could  not  be  content  with  sitting  down  and 
making  money,  bis  words  were  like  the  morning  reveill^e. 
The  middle-aged  and  experienced  who  have  outgrown  their 
enthusiasm,  who  have  leamt  what  a  real  power  money  is, 
and  how  inconvenient  the  absence  of  it,  may  for^o  a 
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higher  creed ;  may  believe  without  much  difficulty  that 
utilitarianism  is  the  only  basis  of  morals ;  that  mind  is  a 
product  of  organised  matter ;  that  our  wisest  course  is  to 
make  ourselves  comfortable  in  this  world,  whatever  may 
become  of  the  next  Others  of  nobler  nature  who  would 
eire  little  for  their  comforts  may  come  at  last,  after  long 
reflection  on  this  world,  to  the  sad  conclusion  that  nothing 
em  be  known  about  it ;  that  the  external  powers,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  are  indifferent  to  human  action  or  human 
velfare. 

Kiirai  SiMMi  o  r*  d€py6s  avrip  o  rr  noXXa  copycar, 
cV  di  1$  rt/ig  fj  flip  Kaxbt  ift  iral  iaffXos, 

The  good  and  the  evil  lie  down  together,  the  earth  covers  them, 
ind  there  is  no  difference. 

To  such  an  opinion  some  men,  and  those  not  the  worst, 
may  be  driven  after  weary  observation  of  life.  But  young 
men  will  never  believe  it ;  or,  if  they  do,  they  have  been 
jonng  only  in  name.  Young  men  have  a  conscience,  in 
which  they  i-ecognise  the  voice  of  God  in  their  hearts. 
They  have  hope.  They  have  love  and  admiration  for  gen- 
erous and  noble  actions,  which  tell  tliein  that  there  is  more 
in  this  world  tlian  material  things  which  they  can  see  and 
handle.  They  have  an  intellect,  and  they  cannot  conceive 
that  it  was  given  to  them  by  a  force  which  had  none  of  its 
own.  Amidst  the  controversies,  the  arguments,  the  doubts, 
the  crowding  uncertainties  of  forty  years  ago,  Carlyle's 
voice  was  to  the  young  generation  of  Englishmen  like  the 
wand  of  *  ten  thousand  tinimpets '  in  their  ears,  as  the 
Knight  of  Grange  said  of  John  Knox.  They  had  been 
taught  to  believe  in  a  living  God.  Alas !  it  had  seemed 
w  if  the  life  might  be  other  moods  and  tenses,  but  not  in 
the  present  indicative.  They  heard  of  what  lie  had  done 
in  the  past,  of  what  He  would  do  in  the  future,  of  what  it 
^as  wished  that  He  might  do,  of  what  we  were  to  pray  to 
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Him  tJiat  lie  would  do.  Carljle  was  the  first  to  make  as 
eee  H!s  active  nnd  actual  pi-eseuce  iu>a;  iii  tliis  working 
world,  not  in  rhetoric  and  fine  eentiiueDts,  not  in  problem- 
atic iniracleB  at  Loardes  or  fjaJette,  but  in  clear  lettere  of 
£re  which  all  might  read,  written  over  the  entire  surfuce 
of  human  experience.  To  him  God's  existence  was  not  an 
arguable  probabii  ndeut  for  Its  certainty  ou 

Church  authority.  ilic  succeesiou,  or  on  ao- 

Balled  histories  wl  ^ibly  prove  to  be  no  mom 

tiian  legends ;  but  lity  to  which  the  fates  of 

nations,  the  fate  dual  man,  bore  perpetual 

witness.     Ilei'e  l.  &y  the  sanction  and  tlie 

meaning  of  the  w  wej-e  to  do  our  work,  not 

because  it  would  nt  and  we  eliould  be  re- 

warded for  doing  It  [  oecai.^  wo  were  bound  to  do  it 
by  our  llasterV  onlers.  We  were  to  be  just  and  tnic.  be- 
canse  God  ahhori-ed  wrong  and  hated  lies ;  and  because  an 
acconnt  of  oar  deeds  and  words  was  literally  demanded 
and  exacted  from  iis.  And  the  lesson  came  from  one  who 
eeemed  '  to  speak  with  authority  and  not  as  the  Scribes,' 
ae  if  what  he  said  was  absolute  certainty  beyond  question 
or  eavil. 

Religious  teachere,  indeed,  had  said  tlie  same  thing,  but 
they  had  so  stified  the  practical  bearing  of  it  under  their 
doctrines  and  traditions,  that  honest  men  had  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  listening  to  them.  In  Carlyle's  writings  dogma 
and  tradition  had  melted  like  a  mist,  and  the  awful  central 
fact  burnt  clear  once  more  in  Uie  midst  of  Heaven.  Nor 
oould  anyone  donbt  Carlyle'e  power,  or  Carlyle's  sincerity. 
He  was  no  founder  of  a  sect  bent  on  glorifying  his  own 
personality.  He  was  no  spiritual  janissary  maintaining  a 
cause  which  he  was  paid  to  defend.  He  was  simply  a 
man  of  high  original  genius  and  boundless  acquirementa, 
speaking  out  with  his  whole  heart  the  convictions  at  which 
be  Lad  himself  arrived  in  the  disinterested  aearch  after 
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troth.  If  we  aeked  who  he  waa,  we  beard  that  his  char- 
ictor  was  like  his  teaching ;  that  he  was  a  peasant's  son, 
broogbt  np  in  poverty,  and  was  now  leading  a  pure,  simple 
life  in  a  small  hoose  in  London,  seeking  no  promotion  for 
liimself,  and  content  with  the  wages  of  an  artisan. 

I  am  speaking  chiefly  of  the  effect  of  Carljle  in  the 
drdes  in  which  I  was  myself  moving.  To  others  he  was 
recommended  by  his  bold  attitude  on  the  traditionary 
fommlas,  the  defenders  of  which,  though  they  could  no 
loDger  use  stake  or  gibbet,  yet  could  still  ruin  their  an- 
tagonists^ fortunes  and  command  tliem  to  submit  or  starve. 
Here  n^ations,  whether  of  Voltaire  or  Hume  or  David 
Strauss,  or  whoever  it  might  be,  he  valued  little.  To  him 
it  was  a  small  thing  comparatively  to  know  that  this  or 
that  tlieoiy  of  things  was  false.  The  importtint  matter 
was  not  to  know  what  was  untrue,  but  what  was  true. 
He  never  put  lance  in  rest  simply  for  unorthodoxy.  False 
tt  the  priestly  mummeries  at  Bruges  might  be,  he  eoul<I 
not  wish  them  away  to  make  room  for  materialism  which 
was  falser  than  they.  Yet  he  had  not  concealed  that  he 
W  small  faith  in  bishops,  small  faith  in  verbal  inspira- 
tions, or  articles  of  religion,  small  concern  for 'the  bap- 
tismal or  other  controversies  then  convulsing  the  Church 
of  England  ;  and  such  side  cuts  and  slashes  were  welcome 
to  the  Theological  Liberals,  who  found  him  so  far  on  their 


The  Radicals  again  might  resent  his  want  of  reverence 
for  liberty,  for  political  economy,  and  such  like ;  but  he 
could  denounce  Corn-laws  and  Ghime-preserving  aristocrats 
with  a  scorn  which  the  most  eloquent  of  them  might  envy. 
In  the  practical  objects  at  which  he  was  aiming,  he  was 
niore  Radical  than  they  were.  They  feared  him,  but  tliey 
fonnd  him  nsefnl. 

There  were  others,  again,  who  were  attracted  by  the 
V^itj  which  Jeffrey  so  much  deprecated.    That  he  was 
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so  '  dreadfully  in  eameet,'  that  he  could  Dot  sit  down 
qnietlv  and  enjoy  him&eif 'withont  »  tiieory  of  the  uni- 
verse in  wbicli  he  could  believe,'  was  not  an  offence,  but  a 
lecomniendalioD.  Some  people  cannot  help  being  in  earn- 
est, cannot  help  requiring  a  real  belief,  if  life  ia  not  to  be- 
come intolerable  to  them.  Add  to  this  the  novelty  of 
Carlvle's  mode  oi  agidarly  original  hutnonr 

and  imagery ;  a(  isaivenegs  of  his  personal 

presence,  as  repo  tio  had  been  privilt^ed  to 

see  him,  and  v  anation   of  the  unlvei'^] 

curiosity  which  It  about  the  Prophet  of 

Cheyne  Row,  at  i  which  he  exercised  over 

a  certain  class  of  ±  the  Melbourne  ministry 

and  the  agitation  u  £  for  the  Times.' 

1,  for  one  ^if  I  mi  ak  of  myself),  was  saved 

bv  Cailyle's  writings  irom  J'ogitivipm.  or  Romanism,  or 
Atheism,  or  any  other  of  the  creeds  or  No  Creeds  which 
in  those  years  were  whirling  us  about  in  Oxford,  like 
leaves  in  an  autumn  storm.  The  controversies  of  the 
place  had  unsettled  the  faith  which  we  had  inherited. 
The  alternatives  were  being  thrust  npon  08  of  believing 
nothing,  or  believing  everything  which  superstition,  dia- 
gnised  as  Church  antliority,  had  been  pleased  to  impose; 
or,  as  a  third  course,  and  a  worse  one — of  acquiescing,  for 
worldly  convenience,  in  tlie  establislied  order  of  tilings, 
which  had  been  made  intellectnally  incredible.  Carlyle 
taught  me  a  creed  which  I  could  then  accept  as  really  tme ; 
which  I  have  held  ever  since,  with  increasing  confidence, 
as  the  interpretation  of  my  existence  and  tlie  gnide  of  my 
condnct,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  act  up  to  it.  Then 
and  always  I  looked,  and  have  looked,  to  lum  as  my  mas- 
ter. In  a  long  personal  intimacy  of  over  thirty  years,  I 
learnt  to  reverence  the  man  as  profonndly  as  I  hononred 
the  teacher.  .  .  .  But  of  this  I  need  say  no  more,  and 
can  now  go  on  with  the  story. 
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John  Carlyle  was  in  Cheyne  Row  when  *  Past  and  Pres- 
ent'came  out,  and  was  a  stay  and  corafoi*t  to  his  brother 
in  the  lassitude  which  always  followed  the  publication  of  a 
book.  He  had  left  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh.  Lady  Clare 
liad  wished  him  to  go  back  with  her  to  Italy,  but  for  this 
lie  had  no  inclination.  An  opening  had  presented  itself 
in  London.  Lord  Jeffrey  had  recomtnended  Iiini  to  Lady 
Holland  as  physician  in  attendance,  and  that  distinguished 
buijr  Iiad  been  favourably  inclined  ;  but  Carlyle,  when 
John  consulted  him,  considei*ed  ^  that  she  was  a  wretched, 
unreasonable,  tyrannous  old  ci*eatnre,'  of  whom  it  would 
be  wise  for  John  to  steer  clear.  As  a  guest  at  Chelsea  he 
WM  welcome  always,  both  to  his  brother  and  his  sister-in- 
law;  good-humoured,  genial,  always  a  sunny  presence  in 
a  house  whei'e  sunshine  was  needed.  The  book  sold  fast. 
On  April  28,  1843,  Carlyle  wrote  to  his  brother  James,  at 
Scotsbrig : — 

People  seem  to  get  themselves  o:  nsiderablj  struck  by  it,  and 
'look  two  ways  for  Sunday/  which  is  a  very  proper  result  for  them  ; 
but,  indeed,  I  for  one  oare  but  little  what  becomes  of  them  with 
it  Tbat  is  their  outlook  now,  not  mine. 

In  May  John  left  for  Scotland,  leaving  regrets  behind 
Urn. 

I  was  very  sad  about  your  going  (Carlyle  said)  ;  I  was  weak  and 
in  bad  spirits  at  any  rate.  As  I  saw  you  roll  off,  it  was  an  emblem 
^  me  of  all  the  partings,  bodily  and  others,  men  have  in  this 
vorld,  summed  up  at  last  by  the  grand  parting  which  awaits  us  all 
-^hich^  if  it  be  €K>d's  will,  may  perhaps  prove  but  a  meeting  under 
b^tpier  omens. 

The  reviewers  were  all  at  work  on  '  Past  and  Present,' 
*  wondering,  admiring,  blaming — chiefly  the  last.' 

Glitter,  clatter  (he  said  of  it  in  his  Journal)  hoi  nichts  zn  bedeuten 
^€xcept,  indeed,  a  few  pages  from  Emerson  in  his  *  Dial,'  which 
^\j  contain  a  eulogy  of  a  magnificent  sort.  A  word  from  F. 
Minrice  in  defence  of  me  from  some  Church  of  England  reviewer 
18  also  gratifying.  One  knows  not  whether  even  such  things  are  a 
benefit — are  not  a  new  peril  and  bewilderment.    I  believe  it  must 
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liave  goae  into  the  heart  of  one  and  (h«  other  in  these  times.  It 
liaa  \>eea  to  me  ft  (.-oiisidenilile  relier  to  eee  it  (aiil;  out  ol  me ;  aoil 
I  look  ftt  the  disaatroDS  condition  of  England  «ith  niach  more  pu- 
tienco  for  the  iiresGnt,  my  couBcience  no  longer  Kproacliiug  me 
with  any  duty  that  I  cotild  do,  and  was  negleoting  to  do.  Tjiat 
book  aJwajB  stood  between  me  and  OromweU,  and  now  that  ban 
fledged  itttelf  and  fiown  off. 

'  Cromwell,'  howr  lOt  immediately  execnta- 

"ble.     Tii'ed  as  he  sfforts  of  the  winter,  he 

■was  leg«  than  ev-e'  lie  Ivondoii  season,  eepe- 

cially  as  increasiii  ■eased  peojile's  eagerness 

to  Befi  bim.     All  .  Redwood,  a  soJk-itor — 

living  at  Llandoug  from  Caixliff,  had  loTig 

hiimblj  desired  th  d  pay  him  a  visit.     An 

invitation  coining  at  the  3  fixim  Bisliop  Thirlwall, 

at  St.  David's,  which  eo  Jilted  in  with  tlie  other,  lie 

decided  to  hiy  his  work  bj  tor  the  present,  and  make  ac- 
qnaiutance  witli  new  friends  and  a  new  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Bedwood,  a  qniet  lawyer,  of  no  literary  preten- 
Bions,  engaged  that  he  should  not  be  made  a  show  of, 
promised  perfect  qniet,  sea-bathing,  a  horse  if  he  wished  to 
ride,  and  the  absence  of  all  society,  except  of  himself  and 
liis  old  mother.  These  -temptations  were  sufficient.  On 
July  3  be  left  London  by  train  from  Paddington  to  Bris- 
tol. A  day  or  two  were  to  be  given  to  acquaintances  at 
Clifton,  and  thence  he  was  to  proceed  by  a  Cardiff  steamer. 
All  was  strange  to  him.  He  had  never  before  been  in  the 
South  or  West  of  England  ;  and  his  impressions,  coming 
fresb,  fonned  themselves  into  pictures,  which  he  threw 
down  in  his  letters  to  his  wife.  Here  is  Batb,  as  seen 
from  the  window  of  the  railway  carnage — rapidly  ob- 
served, yet  with  what  cnrious  minuteness : — 
To  Jane  WeUh  CarlyU. 

CUftoD  :  Jul;  *,  1B43. 

Bath,  built  of  white  etone  in  trim  streetn,  enclosed  amid  gnarled, 
beantifnllj  green,  and  feathered  hills,  looked  altogether  pnDoelT 
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after  those  poor  brick  towns,  like  on  ancient  decayed  prince— for 
it  was  8mdceHM>iled,  dingy,  and  lonely  looking — ^yet  in  the  chim- 
Dflj-pots  and  gables  of  a  certain  polite  fantasticality,  and  all  ranked 
in  stxsiglit,  short  streets,  which  ran  in  every  direction  on  every 
Tiriety  of  level,  as  if  they  had  been  all  marching  and  drilling  in 
that  hollow,  rough  place,  each  in  the  road  that  suited  him  best. 
There  was  something  in  all  this  that  reminded  one  of  Beau  Nash 
and  Smollett's  Lady  of  Quality.  My  Cockney  tourist  lady  (com- 
panion in  compartment)  pronounced  it  to  be  a  city  built  of  stone, 
and  of  considerable  extent — facts  both. 

The  lionfie  in  Cheyne  Row  was  cleaned  and  painted 
daring  his  absence,  his  wife  superintending.  On  ench  oc- 
casioDs  he  was  himself  better  out  of  the  way.  Her  letters 
may  be  referred  to  occasionally  by  tlie  side  of  Carlyle's 
reports  of  his  own  doings  to  her.* 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

Clifton  :  July  6,  1843. 

My  Bairn, — I  have  been  at  Chepstow  in  all  kinds  of  weather — 
in  lain,  in  glowing  heat,  and  then  home  through  the  heart  of  thun- 
tetorms.  I  am  totally  wearied,  and  have  just  got  up  to  my 
ileeping-place,  which  seems  tolerably  quiet.  I  must  not  spend 
above  a  minute  or  two  in  writing.  Take  my  kind  good-night, 
tlierefore,  dear  Goody,  and  thanks  for  the  punctual,  most  wel- 
come dispatch  which  I  found  lying  on  my  table  on  returning  to- 
^J.  You  are  very  good — write  always  ;  except  by  your  letters,  I 
ua  at  present  disunited  from  all  the  earth. 

Later : — 

Chepstow  is  beautifuL  The  rocks  of  the  Avon  at  Clifton,  on  the 
i<>ad  thither  by  steam,  excel  all  things  I  have  seen.  Even  I,  the 
^ttost  determined  anti-view  hunter,  find  them  worthy  of  a  word. 
I  hare  passed  the  day,  perhaps  not  ill,  though  in  laborious  idle- 
^esa.  Who  knows  ?  Yesternight  we  had  a  soirde  at  Mr.  Hare's  ; 
one  or  two  intelligent  persons-.-Dr.  Symons,  a  hectic  clergyman  ; 
*  Mr.  Fripps  (I  think),  very  deep  in  business  ;  all  decided  Car- 
lylians.  Ach  GoU!  There  was  also  a  tremendous  artist,  fiddler, 
*nd  piano-player ;  and  certain  pretty  young  women  sate  speech- 
1^88.   I  will  to  sleep,  I  will  to  sleep !    The  scoundrel  umbrella 

*  LeU€n  and  MnmoriaU,  vol  i,  p.  145,  Ao. 
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vendor !  >  He  is  the  llrrt  below  Dttwin'e  enity;  oo  tlie  nine  side. 
Send  the  Stimabile  *  in  hie  bioii|^iem  to  iktrndur  ei^^ninths  of  the 
wretched  tailor-life  out  of  him.  Adien,  end  a  thomend  good* 
nights.  Ever  Toor  affectionate 

T.  Oabltul 

Llaidmigh,  OowMdge:  Thmdbgr,  Jnfy7, 184& 
Dearest, — ^Yonr  precioas  little  billet  came  to  me  at  breakfast 
I  got  down  in  good  time  to  my  CSardiff  steamer ;  a  btisk  breei^ 
moi-ning,  promising  well ;  and  again,  after  endless  ringing  of  bells 
and  loading  of  hampers  and  bnlljing  and  jnmbllng^  we  got  off 
down  the  muddy  Avon  once  ^ore.  I  passed  a  most  silent  day — 
remembrances  of  all  kinds — sad  these  my  only  oocapaftion.  On 
the  Somersetshire  shone  we  passed  a  bathing  establishment — ^hap- 
less mothers  of  families  sitting  on  folding-stools  by  the  beadb  of 
mnddy  tide  streams.  It  is  a  solitaiy  sea,  the  Severn  one.  We 
passed  near  only  one  ship,  and  in  that  thoe  lay  a  cabin-boy  soond 
asleep  amidst  ropes,  and  a  black-visaged  saUor  had  raised  his  shock 
head,  only  half  awake,  through  the  hatches  to  see  what  we  were. 
They  lay  there  waiting  for  a  ^ind.  I  smoked  two  cigars  and  a 
half.  I  hummed  all  manner  of  tunes — sang  eyen  portions  of 
Psalms  in  a  humming  tone  for  my  own  behoof,  reclining  on  my 
elbow ;  and  so  the  day  wore  on,  and  at  three  o'clock  we  got  into 
Cardiff  dock,  and  I,  sharp  on  the  outlook,  descried  the  good  Bed- 
wood  waiting  there.  He  had  a  tub-gig— Vk  most  indescribable,  thin- 
bodied,  semi-articulate,  but  altogether  helpful  kind  of  a  factotum 
manser^'ant,  who  stepped  on  board  for  my  luggage ;  and  so,,  in 
few  minutes  after,  giving  a  glance  at  Cardiff  Castle  and  buying  a 
few  cigars,  we  got  eagerly  to  the  road,  and  not  long  after  five  had 
done  our  twelve  miles  and  were  safe  home.  It  was  the  beauti- 
fullest  day ;  a  green,  pleasant  country,  full  of  shrubby  knolls  and 
white  thatched  cottages  ;  altogether  a  very  reasonable  drive.  Un- 
expectedly, in  a  totally  solitary  spot,  I  was  bidden  dismount ;  and 
looking  to  the  right,  saw  close  by  the  Redwood  mansion — a  house 
about  the  capacity  of  Craigenputtock,  though  in  Welsh  style,  all 
thin  shaven,  covered  with  roses,  hedged  off  from  the  parish  road 
by  invisible  fences  and  a  patch  of  '\'ery  pretty  lawn.  The  old  lady, 
an  innocent  native  old  Quakeress,  received  me  with  much  simplic- 
ity, asked  for  you,   &c.     Our  dinner,  which  she  had  carefully 

*  Carlyle  bad  bought  an  umbrella  for  hia  wife,  which  was  to  have  been  aeni 
home,  and  was  not. 

*  John  Sterlmg's  father.    LetUn  mmd  Jfemori^t^  voL  L,  p.  flOl 
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eooked  and  kept  hot  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  consisted  of — ^yealJ 
Ktj,  I  heard  of  a  veal  pie  for  fntore  use.  I  suppose  they  have 
killed  a  fatted  calf  for  me,  knowing  my  tastes  I  There  was  good 
bm  and  a  dish  of  good  boiled  peas,  and  a  padding.  I  did  very 
well,  and  we  hare  been  to  ^calk  since  ;  and  the  place,  on  the  whole, 
is  the  loneliest  and  the  most  silent  in  all  the  earth,  and  I  think  I 
shall  learn  to  do  very  welL  Adien,  adieu  I  Sleep  well  and  dream 
of  me,  T.C. 

Friday  morning^  7.30  ▲.!!. 

Being  on  my  feet  again  too  early,  I  will  add  a  word  till  there  be 
wine  likeness  of  break&»t,  or,  at  lowest,  of  shaving.  All  is  still 
ken  as  in  a  hermitage  of  La  Trappe.  But  one  dirty  little  yelp  of 
a  dog  was  sufficient  to  awaken  me  a  while  ago.  A  messin  is  as  good 
isalion! 

My  Bishop  is  some  sixty  miles  inland.  .1  know  not  whether  I 
ibill  get  to  him,  nor,  indeed,  what  my  capabilities  yet  are.  Oh 
dear!  I  wish  I  was  near  thee,  with  thy  hot  coffee-pot,  at  thb 
Boment ;  but  I  would  not  stay  there  ii^hen  I  was  so.  I  will  end, 
and  go  shave  at  present.  Has  that  accui'sed  chimeera  of  a  Cockney 
not  sent  the  umbrella  yet  ?  I  could  see  him  trailed  thrice  through 
the  Thames  for  his  scoundrel  conduct.  No  man  knows  wliat  break- 
ing his  word  will  do  for  the  general  injury.  Adieu — a  thousand 
blessings  f  T.  G. 

Almost  a  fortnight  was  given  to  Llandongh.  His  friends 
were  all  kindness  and  attention,  and  their  efforts  were 
gratefully  appreciated ;  but  the  truth  must  be  told — Car- 
lyle  required  more  tiian  simple,  quiet  people  liad  to  give 
kirn.  He  was  bored.  He  reproached  himself,  but  he  could 
not  help  it.  Mr.  Kedwood  was  engaged  all  day  in  his 
office  at  Cowbridge.  His  guest  was  left  mainly  to  him- 
self—to  ride  about  the  neighbourhood,  to  bathe,  to  lie 
uuier  the  trees  on  the  lawn  and  smoke,  precisely  what  he 
hi  fancied  that  he  had  desired.  *  All  was  totally  somno- 
lent, not  ill  fitted  for  a  man  tliat  had  come  out  of  London 
to  see  if  he  could  sleep.'  He  amused  himself  tolerably 
with  his  wife's  letters  and  with  Tieck's  *  Yittoria  Acco- 
rombona,'  which  she  had  provided  him  with,  and  had 

>  Oarlyle  could  not  digest  veaL 
Vol.  in.— 17 
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l)egged  him  to  reAd.  He  could  ttot  approve,  however,  o£ 
this  eiugnlsr  book :  '  a  dreadful  pierce  of  work  on  Tieck'a 
part,'  he  called  it.  But  occasionally  his  poor  host,  to  show 
Lis  respect,  aheeuted  lilinself  fraiu  his  own  work  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  country,  and  Carlyle  reqoired  all  hi^  eelf- 
coDinisnd  not  to  be  ouciTih 


I  have  be^n  Bt  f 
home  thmugli  rain 
lloe  jnmbled  me  al 
I  had  jnst  got  ^n- 
torn  mee-aemble — : 
for  a  wliile.  Hoi 
nJcnce,  and  mj  Go 

Yeafordiiy,  -with 
clined  going  for  an 
deed,  going  Bnywlut] 


ee,  Jnlj  13).  I  harp  jnst  got 
DUgh  roads,  at  a  galloj>  which 
take  all  '  dajs '  of  that  aort ! 
t  nwav.  I  trent  happy,  I  re- 
t  '  Btudj,'  to  be  at  loutt  alona 
r  'Qnart«rlT  Beriew,'  peace. 


D  o(  ill-natniv,  I  brieflj  de- 
to  the  coast  ail  dav  ;  or,  in- 
thai  I  preferred  the  green  > 
grass,  Bnnsliiue,  and  &»»  tUe  trees  and  winds.     The 

'  good  B.  in  an  iuatant  cheerfnlij  anrrendered,  cheerfnllj  went  off 
t4i  his  attorney's  office,  and  left  ma  totally  alone  till  dinner  I  hare 
not  for  long  had  ao  peaceable  a  day.  The  old  black  cobweb  c<iat 
was  wanit  enotigh  for  the  temperature.  Z  lay  npon  the  grass  on  the 
brae-dde,  under  shadow  if  I  liked ;  smoked  my  pipe  and  looked  ont 
npon  the  waving  woods,  and  felt  their  great  deep  melanoholy 
songh  a  real  blessing  to  me. 

'  Aceorombona'  is  far  the  pleaBanteet  thing  I  have  yet  &llea  in 
with  since  t  left  yon  ;  a  veiy  gorgeoos  compoBition,  bnt  too  showy 
in  diamonds— Bristol  diamonds— tinsel,  and  the  preciona  metals 
for  my  taste.  One  finds  it  to  be  nntrae,  almost  as  an  opeta ;  yet 
mnch  is  tme,  genial,  warm,  and  very  grand.  Vittoria  hereelf  is 
aboat  the  best  of  all  opera  heroines — a  right  divine  stage  goddeaa. 
Biscciano,  too,  is  clearly  her  mate,  as  yon  say ;  yet  I  oonld  not 
bnt  abhor  that  mnrder  he  did  of  the  poor,  frivolons,  trembting 
ereatnre — it  is  deleatable  t  The  Bnblime  Song  of  Solomon  passagea 
did  also  somewhat  transoeDd  me.  In  fact,  it  is  a  grand  thing ;  bat 
Bristol  diamond,  not  a  little  of  it.  A  thousand  thanks  to  Tieck 
and  the  Coadjator  for  snch  a  gift  in  these  latitudes.  Alas!  this 
morning  I  am  reduced  to  '  Lyell's  Geology,'  a  twaddling,  mrcnm- 
fnsed,  ill-writing  man.  I  seem  to  hear  his  nninspired  voice  all 
along,  and  see  the  clear  leaden  twinkle  of  his  small  bead  eyea. 
However,  I  will  peniat  a  little. 
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July  13. 
This  dflj  hms  been  as  cloee,  dim,  and  snltiy  as  a  day  need  be : 
iiumder  rambling  on  all  sides  of  the  horizon  ever  since  motning. 
I  lure  read  seyeral  articles  in  the  '  Qnarterlj  Beview/  kept  aloof 
from  Ljell  hitherto,  declined  to  ride,  walked  ont  a  little  way — in 
short,  sanntered  in  the  idlest  manner.  ....  I  have  written 
to  Thirlwall  that  I  ieare  this  on  Monday.  A  coach  goes  through 
Covbridge  about  noon.  Some  sixty  miles,  I  believe  it  is,  to  Car- 
nuffthen.  How  long  I  may  stay  with  Thirlwall  is  not  perfectly 
clear.  Two  days  was  the  time  I  talked  of,  but,  if  all  prospered 
exceedingly,  it  might  extend  to  three.  I  shall  get  no  rest  in  any 
d  these  places,  and  it  may  as  well  be  in  a  plenum  as  in  a  yacnnm. 
.  .  I  •  In  Llandongh,  close  at  hand  here,  over  the  knoll  top, 
I  saw  certain  of  the  population  in  the  street  as  I  passed  along : 
little  flabby  figures,  brown  as  a  berry ;  fat,  squat,  wide  flowing ; 
their  clothes,  of  almost  no  colour  (such  is  the  prevalence  of  time 
nd  poverty),  hung  round  them  as  if  *  thrown  on  with  a  pitchfork ' 
-very  noteworthy  little  fellows  (of  both  sexes)  indeed.  They 
Hinted  kindly  as  I  passed.  An  old  Squire  something  lives  in 
Lkadough  Castle  close  at  hand,  a  little  behind  the  village.  Poor 
fellow  I  the  grave  of  his  old  wife  is  the  newest  in  Llandongh 
Church-yard,  and  he  sits  solitary,  B.  says,  and  '  scolds  his  servants, 
being  a  proud  man.' 

The  14rth  of  July  was  Mrs.  Carlyle's  birthday.  He 
never  forgot  it  after  her  mother  died,  and  always  provided 
some  pretty  present  for  her.  He  enclosed  in  this  letter  an 
ornament  of  some  kind^  to  be  ready  for  the  day,  which, 
*M  the  umbrella  went  aback,'  lie  required  her  '  to  accept 
with  all  resignation.' 

July  15. 

Yesterday  jiassed  as  the  brightest,  beautiful]  est  day  in  the  whole 
jeir  might  do  in  these  circumstances.  I  had  an  excellent  four 
^T8  till  two  o'clock,  then  an  excellent  solitary  gallop  to  the  soli- 
^  seashore,  a  dip  in  the  eternal  element  there,  and  gallop  back 
*gun.  The  world  was  all  bright  as  a  jewel  set  in  }K)lished  silver 
ttd  snnshine,  the  sky  so  purified  by  the  past  day's  thunder.  The 
little  hamlet  of  Aberddaw,  a  poor  grey  clachan,  crouched  under  the 
shelter  of  a  kind  of  knoll,  the  half  of  which  was  eaten  sheer  off  by 
the  sea.  *  Poor  Aberddaw ! '  I  said  to  myself,  *  thou  sittest  there, 
ill  enough  bested— God  help  thee ! '    The  bits  of  Welsh  women. 
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with  their  cuddies,  lugging  small  merchandise  about,  a  very  acmbbj 
kind  of  fign^ires,  seemed  highly  praiseworthy — humanly  pitiable  to 
me.  The  wood  is  so  beautiful  when  you  see  it  from  the  knoU-topa 
— soft,  green,  yet  shaggy  and  bushy — and  sunshine  kisses  all 
things  ;  and  the  upper  moors  themselves — dull,  blunt,  hilly  regions 
— look  sapphire  in  the  distance.  At  my  return  to  dinner  Bedwood 
produced,  insteail  of  port,  a  bottle  of  excellent  claret,  and  said  m 
must  drink  Mrs.  Carlyle's  health,  as  it  was  her  birthday !  This 
fact  he  had  gathered  from  seeing  me  purchase  the  bit  of  riband 
for  a  baud  for  the  said  Mrs.  C.  Well,  the  feat  accordingly  was 
done  ;  and  even  the  ancient  Quaker  mother  had  her  glass  filled, 
and  wished  '  many  happy  years  to  Jane  Garlyle/  for  which  I  duly 
returned  thanks.  The  day  had  no  other  public  event  in  it.  R 
made  me  sit  with  him  till  wefinisJied  the  bottle,  and  the  afiair  did 
me  no  harm  at  all,  rather  good. 

My  malison  on  this  glazed  paper,  on  this  detestable  leather  pen  I 
The  world  gets  even  madder  with  its  choppings  and  changings  and 
never-ending  innovations,  not  for  the  better.  My  collars,  too, 
are  all  on  a  new  principle.  Oh  for  one  hour  of  Dr.  Francia !  But 
here  comes  our  great,  stalking  maid,  an  immensely  tall  woman : 
*The  *o»8  is  out,  sir.*  I  must  instantly  be  off.  Adieu,  with  my 
heart's  blessing !  T.  Gablyi& 

111  relation  to  this  last  paragraph,  it  is  my  duty  to  say 
that  Carlyle  would  have  invoked  Dr.  Francia  on  a  wrong 
occasion ;  for  the  glazed  paper  in  question  is  now,  after 
forty  years,  in  perfect  condition,  not  needing  ruy  malufon^ 
and  the  leather  pen  must  have  been  good,  too ;  for  the 
handwriting — even  for  Carlyle,  who  at  this  time  wrote 
most  beautifully — is  exceptionally  excellent. 

Llandongh :  July  16L 
Yet  a  few  last  words  before  quitting  this  place.  I  have  had,  as 
usual,  a  divine  forenoon,  lying  under  shadj  trees  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite summer  atmosphere ;  and  then  a  most  laborious  afternoon 
— batliing,  galloping,  dining,  talking,  till  now,  when  I  ought  to 
proceed  to  pack  and  arrange,  if  I  did  not  prefer  scribbling  to 
Goody  still  a  word  or  two.  .  .  .  To-morrow  at  noon  I  shall 
have  to  be  on  the  roof  of  the  mail  at  Cowbridge  :  a  day  of  hot 
travel.  I  shall  certainly  not  again  be  lodged  so  quietly  anywhere. 
There  will  be  rapid  spiritual  conversation  in  the  Bishop*s,  and  no 
green  tree  with  book  and  tobacco  to  lodge  under. 
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One  most  take  the  good  and  the  eviL  I  find  this  Bedwood  a 
reallj excellent  man;  honest,  true  to  the  heart,  I  should  think, 
vith  A  proud  and  pure  character  hidden  under  his  simplicity  and 
timiditj.  He  has  been  entirely  hospitable  to  me,  is  sorry  that  I 
flioiild  go,  speculates  on  my  coming  back,  &c.,  as  a  proximate 
fvent  The  old  mother,  too,  is  very  venerable  to  me.  Poor  old 
voman !  with  her  '  Yearly  Monitor,*  with  her  suet  dumplings,  and 
ill  her  innocent  household  gods. 

Occasional  spurts  of  complaint  over  dulness  lie  scat- 
tered in  these  Llandough  letters ;  but  Carlyle  knew  good 
people  when  he  saw  them.  The  Redwoods  had  left  him 
to  himself  with  nnobtnisive  kindliness.  Tliey  had  not 
shown  him  off  to  their  acquaintances.  They  had  thonglit 
only  what  they  could  do  for  the  coinfoit  of  an  honoured 
guest — a  mode  of  treatment  veiy  different  from  what  he 
had  sometimes  experienced.  *  They  are  a  teirible  set  of 
feUows,'  he  said,  '  those  open-mouthed  wondering  gawpies, 
wiio  lodge  you  for  the  sake  of  looking  at  you :  that  is 
liorrible.'  It  was  not,  however,  with  alarm  on  this  score 
that  he  entered  on  his  next  visiting  adventure.  He  would 
have  preferred  certainly  that  such  a  man  as  Thii'lwall 
should  not  have  stooped  to  be  made  a  bishop  of,  but  lie 
daimed  no  right  to  judge  a  man  who  was  evidently  of 
superior  quality.  How  far  he  actually  knew  Thirlwall's 
opinions  about  religion  I  cannot  say.  At  all  events,  he 
thought  he  knew  tliem.  Thirlwall  had  sought  Carlyle's 
acquaintance,  and  had  voluntarily  conveised  with  him  on 
serious  subjects.  Carlyle  was  looking  forward  now  with 
curiosity  to  see  how  a  man  who,  as  he  believed,  thought 
niuch  as  he  did  himself,  was  wearing  his  anomalous  dig- 
nities.   The  reader  will,  perliaps,  be  curious  also. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

Abergwili,  Carmarthen :  July  18,  1S43. 
I  have  been  in  many  *  new  positions,*  but  this  of  finding  my- 
self in  a  bishop's  palace,  so  called,  and  close  by  the  chapel  founded 
hy  old  scarecrow  Laud  of  famous  memory,  is  one  of  the  newest. 
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Espect  no  coimect*<l  account  of  tLe  thing,  nor  of  anjthing  whnt. 
ever  to-day.  I  have  not  yet  leamt  the  aii'U  of  the  pjac«  ui  llio 
leitst,  and  it  ia  a  momiog  of  ponjiug  rain,  and  in  an  hour  (at  noon) 
the  brave  Binhop,  bo  the  weather  what  it  maj,  dttcides  on  riding 
with  me  'fonr  hoars  and  a  half'  through  the  wildest  scenery  of 
the  conntry,  that  it  may  not  suffer  throngh  the  tempeEtnons  oMoN 
cf  the  elements.  The  post  will  be  gone  before  I  retnm  :  lake  one 
word,  therefore,   to  '    t  I  am  alive,  comparatively 

speaking  \teU,  and  «  here— here  v«ry  e£)>e<.'iiiJly, 

vhere  all  is  so  ft  itvens  I  do  but  tliiuk  :  1  waa 

Bwokb  before  sevei  oit  eleep,  by  s  lackey  coming 

in  in  haste  to  ind  come  and  say  my  prnycn  in 

Laud'H  Ctiapel  of  f  □,  acconlingly,  and  looked  at 

it  and  at  myself  wil  ikZement. 

Yesterday,  at  oi  mely  away  from  Uandough. 

The  good  old  dam.  ion  please  to  give  my  regards 

to  Mrs.  Carlvle.'     '  'tub'  to  Cowbridge,  and  then 

the  mail  came  up,  side  seat     I  bad  to  take  that 

Beat,  such  as  it  was,  iiie  raiui^r  as  it  turned  ont  there  was  to  lie  a 
▼acancy  on  the  roof  in  some  aeventaen  miles  farther.  It  was  very 
hot  and  disagreeable  inside  ;  a  hnge  grazier  fast  asleep,  a  detest- 
able-looking pai'sou  with  yellow  akin  and  jet-black  tsttery  wig, 
■nd  an  old  burgher  of  the  town  of  Neath,  very  talkative,  very 
innocent.  To  this  latter  I  chiefly  attached  myself.  Neath  at  last 
came,  the  end  of  the  seventeen  miles,  and  I  got  ont  and  had  a 
cigar,  and  saw  undeniably  dear  around  me  the  face  of  heaven  and 
earth — an  earth  very  tolerable,  landstone  ooal  country,  green  sharp 
hills  with  wood  enough,  green  fields  ill  ploughed  and  cultivated, 
houses  pUst«red  with  whitewash,  ridiculous  Welsh  bodies,  all  the 
women  of  them  now  with  men's  hats,  a  great  proportion  of  them 
looking  very  hungry  and  ragged.  Swansea,  enveloped  in  thick 
imisonous  copper  fnroes,  and  stretching  out  in  winged  desolation 
(for  the  copper  forges  are  of  the  last  degree  of  squalor ;  low  hots, 
with  forests  of  chimneys,  and  great  mountains  of  red  drosa,  whieh 
never  changes  into  soil),  is  a  very  strange  and  very  ugly  places 
We  dined  there,  and  then  bowled  along  into  the  hills  of  the  in- 
terior— no  great  shakes  of  kilU ;  bat  as  the  road  goes  over  the  top 
of  them  all,  it  makes  them  somewhat  impressive.  About  seven  in 
the  evening  we  plunged  down  by  a  steep  winding  way  into  the 
*  Valley  of  the  Towy,'  a  dim  enough  looking  valley  ;  for  there  was 
a  windy  Scotch  mist  by  that  time,  with  a  river  of  some  braodth  and 
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ci  mnddj  coloiur  nmning  thiongh  it ;  and  a  little  farther  up,  a 
itnnge  bleared  mountain  city,  hanging  in  a  disconsolate  manner 
on  the  farther  bank  and  steep  declivity.  Carmarthen  at  last  I  No 
hidop's  carriage  was  waiting  for  me — ah,  no  I  I  hired  a  gig  and 
ionkej,  for  which,  to  this  distanoe  of  two  .miies,  I  paid  five  shU- 
liogB,  and  one  and  sixpence  (to  driver) — six  shillings  and  sixpence 
in  alL    There  is  a  way  of  doing  business  I 

Abergwili  is  a  village  of  pitiful  dimensions,  all  daubed  as  usual 
with  whitewash  and  yellow  ochre.  It  is  built,  however,  like  a 
eommon  village,  on  both  sides  of  the  public  road.  At  the  farther 
end  of  it,  yoa  oome  to  solemn,  large,  closed  gates  of  wood ;  on 
your  shout  they  open,  and  you  enter  upon  a  considerable  glehe- 
\ad  plea$ancet  with  the  usual  trees,  turf  walks,  peacocks,  &c.,  and 
Me  at  fifty  yards  distance  a  long,  irregular,  perhaps  croM-shaped, 
edifice,  the  porch  of  it  surmounted  by  a  stone  mitre.    Ach  (jhtt ! 

I  was  wumly  welcomed,  though  my  Bishop  did  seem  a  little 
ineas^  too ;  but  how  could  he  help  it  ?  I  got  with  much  pomp 
an  extremely  bad  and  late  dish  of  tea,  then  plenty  of  good  talk  till 
Kodnight,  and  a  room  at  the  farther  wing  of  the  house,  still  as  the 
heart  of  wildernesses,  where,  after  some  smoking,  &c.,  I  did  at  last 
onk  into  sleep,  till  awakened  as  aforesaid. 

We  have  hod  an  excellent  cup  of  tea  to  breakfast,  and  I  feel 
nadj  for  a  bit  of  the  world's  fortune  once  more.  My  Bishop,  I 
eui  discern,  is  a  right  solid  honest-hearted  man,  full  of  knowledge 
tod  sense,  excessively  deHcate  withal,  and,  in  spite  of  his  positive 
temper,  almost  timid.  No  wonder  he  is  a  little  embarrassed 
vith  me,  till  he  feel  gradually  that  I  have  not  come  here  to 
eit  him,  or  make  scenes  in  his  still  house  !  But  we  are  getting, 
or  M  good  as  got,  out  of  that,  and  shall  for  a  brief  time  do  admir- 
ably well.  Here  is  medicine  for  the  soul,  if  the  body  fare  worse 
for  sach  sumptuosities,  precisely  the  converse  of  Llandough.  It 
j«  wholly  an  element  of  rigid,  decently  elegant  forms  that  we  live 
Jo.  Very  wholesome  for  the  like  of  me  to  dip  for  a  day  or  two 
into  that,  is  it  not  ?  For  the  rest,  I  have  got  two  other  novels  of 
^Fifick,  of  which  the  admiring  Bishop  possesses  a  whole  stock. 

Oh,  I  do  hope  thou  wilt  write  to  me  this  day  !  I  feel  as  if  a 
little  friendly  speech,  even  about  *  Time  and  Space,'  with  my  poor 
Goody,  would  be  highly  consolatory  to  me.  To-night  I  shall  sleep 
better.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  more  at  home  ;  and  the  next  day — 
ttiere  is  nothing  yet  settled  about  the  next  day. 
Coaches,  it  seems,  and  some  kind  of  straggling  chances  and  pos- 
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Bibilities  of  conveyance,  do  exist  till  one  gets  within  wind  of  lar- 
ei*i>ool.  I  think  of  i)ei'8i8ting  bj  this  ronte.  The  mountains  lie 
all  upon  it  which  one  is  bound  to  '  see.'  Oh,  my  dear !  how  much 
licher  am  I  than  many  a  man  with  3,000/.  a  year,  if  I  but  knew  itl 
What  is  the  worth  of  Qoody  herself,  thinkest  thou  ?  God  hless 
thee!  T.  Cablycb. 

AbergwUi :  Ja^  19. 

I  am  very  conscientious  in  writing  to  you.  Here,  for  exam]^ 
I  have  missed  viewing  tlio  city  of  Carmarthen  for  your  sake,  \mh 
ing,  by  candid  computation  when  I  got  hither  to  my  own  room, 
found  that  I  could  not  write  to  you  if  I  went  What  a  favour  I 
you  will  say.  Yes,  you  gipsy,  and  a  favour  to  myself  toa  Tov 
letter  of  last  night  was  a  real  consolation  to  me.  I  have  lost  aj 
libei'ti/ :  I  have  lost  my  sleep  :  I  am  in  a  baddish  way  here ;  but  it 
will  soon  be  done.  From  vacuum  I  have  got  into  pienum  with  i 
vengeance.  What  with  chapel-duty,  riding  to  see  views,  talkis| 
with  the  brave  Bishop,  late  dining,  limited  tobacco,  and  flnnken 
awaking  you  at  seven  in  the  moi*ning  (the  very  terror  of  whom 
awakens  you  at  six),  it  is  a  business  one  needs  to  be  trained  to.  aad 
that  is  not  worth  while  at  present. 

We  sallied  out  yesterday  in  the  midst  of  thick  rain  on  two 
horses.    Mine  was  the  highest  1  ever  rode,  bigger  fully  than  Dtf- 
win^s  cabhorse.     We  rode  for  four  mortal  hours,  no  trotting  pe^ 
mitted,  except  when  I,  contrary  to  all  politeness,  burst  off  into  i 
voluntarioy  and  then  liod  soon  to  lie  to  for  my  host,  who  rides  some* 
what  ecclesiastically.    What  was  worse,  too,  my  high  horse  was  in 
the  fiercest  humour  for  riding,  and  I  longed  immensely  to  take  tbe 
temper  out  of  him.     But,  no ;  we  plodded  away,  and  saw  a  circle 
of  views — views  very  good.     Valleys,  scrubby  or  woody  hills,  old 
churches,  and  ragged  Welsh  characters  in  torn  hats — all  veiy  good. 
But,  though  the  rain  abated  and  finally  subsided  into  mud  and 
soapy  dimness,  I  was  glad  enough  to  get  home.     To-day,  again, 
wliile  the  weather  is  bright,  we  are  to  renew  the  operation  at  three 
o'clock.    Well,  and  yet  I  am  ver}'  glad  I  came  in  by  this  establish- 
ment,  even  at  the  ex})euse  of  sleep.     Nothing  similar  had  erer 
before  fallen  in  my  way,  and  it  was  worth  seeing  once.    Do  but 
tliink  of  a  ^Tetched  scarecrow  face  of  Laud  looking  do^-n  on  ns  in 
Laud's  own  house,  that  onco  was,  as  we  sit  at  meat.     And  there  is 
much  good  in  all  that,  I  see.     A  perfectiou  of  fonn  which  is  not 
without  its  value.     With  the  Bishop  himself,  I,  keeping  a  strict 
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on  my  mode  of  atterance,  not  mode  of  thinking,  get  on  ex- 
tremelj  welL  I  find  him  a  right  solid,  simple-hearted,  robust 
man,  Teiy  stiangelj  swcUhed ;  on  the  whole,  right  good  company. 
And  80  we  fare  along  in  all  manner  of  discourse,  and  even  laugh  a 
good  deal  together.  Could  I  but  sleep  ! — but,  then,  I  never  can. 
I  had,  aooOTding  to  the  original  programme,  decided  to  be  off  i<>- 
mozTow  morning,  but  the  worthy  host  insists  with  such  an  eamest- 
neai  that  I,  by  way  of  handsome  finish,  shall  be  obliged  to  put  off 
till  Friday  morning,  and  see  two  other  Heep^  still  before  me. 
Then,  however,  it  is  up.     I  see  my  route,  and  am  ofL 

By  the  matnreat  calculation,  it  seems  my  far  best  route  will  be 
north-eastward,  through  Brecknockshire  and  Monmouthshire,  to 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool.  A  coach 
pMsas  here  to  Gloucester  in  one  day.  The  rest  of  it  is  railway. 
I  am  about  done  with  my  capacity  of  visiting  for  this  heat.  I 
shall  like  about  as  well  to  take  my  ease  at  my  inn.  Spending  the 
night  at  Gloucester,  I  shall  view  the  city  in  the  morning ;  a 
Cromwellian  place  that  I  wanted  this  long  while  to  see.  Then 
Woroaster  in  like  manner,  till  the  railway  train  come  that  will 
take  me  to  Birmingham  and  Liverpool.     That  will  be  best 

I  am  writing  too  much— I  will  end  now.  What  a  blessed 
rustle  among  these  green  trees,  on  that  sunny  lawn,  with  woods 
and  fields  Mid  hills  in  the  distance !  How  happy  could  I  be, 
woald  all  the  world  except  one  small  cook's  assistant  faU  asleep 
and  leave  me  alone  with  Tieck*s  '  Vogelscheuche ' !  We  are  in  an 
ezeellent  building ;  long  galleries,  spacious  quiet  rooms,  all  softly 
carpeted,  furnished — ^room  enough  for  the  biggest  duke.  The 
mitre  does  not  exclude  soft  carpeting,  good  cfteer,  or  any  con- 
trivance for  comfort  to  the  outer  man.  X is  hero ;  good- 
humoured,  entirely  polite,  drinks  well,  eats  well,  toailics  as  far  as 
permitted,  turned  of  forty,  lean  and  yellow  ;  has  boiled  big  eyes, 
a  neck,  head,  and  nose  giving  you  a  notion  of  a  gigantic  human 
anipe.  Is  not  that  a  beauty  ?  I  have  had  to  look  into  about  a 
thousand  booka.  The  good  Bishop  is  simple  as  a  child.  We  are 
alone  all  but  the  snipe.  To-morrow  there  is  talk  of  a  judge  dining 
with  us.  Hang  it !  Perhi^  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am 
to  be  kept  here. 

Oh  Goody,  I  send  thee  a  hundred  kisses.  I  have  much  need  to 
be  kimed  myself  by  a  Goody.    Adieu,  adieu. 

Ever  affectionate 

T.  Cablyle. 
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We  had  onr  grand  dinner  laat  night ;  a  jiiclge  nained  N— 
about  twenty  advomteH  ;  a  dreadful  exploBion  of  dolness.  CliaiO> 
pogae  and  eiiiiui,  which,  however,  I  took  little  hand  in,  being  em- 
ponered  b;  hia  reverauce  to  go  out  and  smoke  whenever  I  foand 
it  dull.  N-^ — ,  flrst  fiddle  oa  thui  oooasion,  was  a  man  that  I  had 
seen  at  the  SUnleja',  or  HOnie  aueh  plaoe,  plaving  lourth  or  fiftli 
tiddle.  The  advocates  geuorally  Oiled  me  with  a  kiiid  at  ahndder. 
To  think  that  had  I  once  had  'UML  I  should  perhaps  have  been 
that  \  One  of  them  niLiued  Vaughan  pleased  me  not  a  littb. 
Thej  all  went  off  soon,  and  then  I  had  a  long  questionable  YKMtot 
prints  to  fi'ont — Bound  sleep  for  a  few  hours,  and  a  lackey  to 
awaken  you  at  half-past  eix.  It  is  orer  now,  all  that  lackeyisB, 
thank  Qod  1  The  Bishop  received  your  compliments  (did  I  tdl 
von?)  with  much  modesty  and  gratitude,  mumbled  somelhiiifj, 
about  yoa  being  here — how  happy,  &c.  He  has  been  most  k 
me.  Poor  fellow  I  Think  of  a  solid  bishop  riding  post  ai 
to  do  to-day.  It  was  literally  altogether  veiy  good.  Onrta 
been  extensive,  rather  interesting  occasionally,  always  vor 
lun4>  or  nearly  so.  Peace  be  with  Abergwiti,  and  may  it  be  ad 
before  I  run  across  snch  a  maaa  at  /onn  again,  requiriug  • 
turb-bridie  on  yonr  liberties  to  observe  them  rightly  I  For  wH 
have  received  the  Lord  maie  as  thankful.  Adieu,  dearest,  j| 
— I  wish  I  were  with  thee. 

The  exprGBtiion  '  Btraiigely  swutlied '  implies  that  lia 
foniid  the  Bishop  not  entirely  sympathetic;  and  p 
he  had  not  rciuemhei^d  sufficiently  how  beliefs  1 
honestly  in  the  ablest  mind,  though  the  mode  of  tlid 
he  fatally  at  variance  with  them. 

However  thia  may  have  been,  the  visit  was  over,  aiiJ 
Curlyle  went  his  way.  Ilis  plan  waa  to  go  first  to  Glou- 
cester and  Worcester  to  look  at  the  battle-Jield  ;  afterward* 
to  go  to  Scotland,  through  Liverpool,  to  see  his  motber; 
then  to  make  a  tunr  with  his  lirother  John  iit  North 
Wales ;  and,  finally,  before  returning  to  London,  to  W 
amino  the  ground  of  Oliver's  great  tight  at  Dnnbar.  3t 
was  in  good  spirits,  and  liis  accounts  of  his  adventures  & 
characteristically  anuising.     He  had  spoken  of  taking^ 


nturesi^ 
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ease  in  his  inn.  He  tried  it  first  at  the  Bell  Inn  at 
Gfoncester,  which  he  found  to  be  *  a  section  of  Bedlam.' 
'Soands  of  hai*p8  and  stringed  instruments,  Tuffing  of  ap- 
pknsive  barristers  over  table  oratory  heard  at  a  distance, 
niters  running  about  in  a  distracted  state ;  hapless  bag- 
men either  preparing  to  go  off  ^^  by  mail,"  or  else  swallow- 
ii^  pnnch  in  the  hope  to  escape  their  wretchedness  by 
getting  dmnk.'  *  He  had  felt  hap-hap-happy  in  the  morn- 
ing and  then  he  was  meeserable.'*  Spite  of  all,  he  went  to 
bed  ^  with  noble  defiance,'  and  slept  sounder  than  he  ex- 
pected. But  *•  no  gladder  sight  had  he  seen  on  his  travels 
thin  the  omnibns  in  the  morning  which  was  to  take  him 
oat  of  the  Bell  Inn  for  all  time  and  all  eternity.'  *  The 
dirty  scrub  of  a  waiter,'  he  said,  ^  grumbled  about  his  al- 
lowance, which  I  reckoned  liberal.  I  added  sixpence  to 
it,  and  produced  a  bow  which  I  was  near  rewarding  with 
a  kick.  .  .  .  Accursed  be  the  race  of  flunkeys  ! '  Tlie 
boots  complained  next.  *A8  they  were  never  to  meet 
more  through  all  eternity,'  the  boots  was  allowed  a  second 
nxpence  also.  The  railway  train  carried  him  past  the 
bills  where  '  the  Gloucester  Puritans  saw  Essex's  signal 
fires  and  notice  that  help  was  nigh.'  The  scene  of  the 
last  battle  of  the  Civil  War  was  to  have  a  closer  inspection. 
*  Worcester,'  he  writes,  '  was  three  miles  off  the  station 
westward.' 

I  rode  thither,  smoking,  by  the  London  road,  and  was  set  down 

Bt  eoiae  Grown  Inn,  vacant  of  onstomers,  to  a  most  blessed  break* 

iiHt  of  cofGae  and  ham  and  accompaniments,  a  considerable  '  Ghris- 

tiio  comfoart*    I  set  rapidly  oat  to  explore  the  city.     From  Severn 

Bridge  I  conld  see  the  gronnd  of  Oliver's  battle.    It  was  a  most 

bcuf  aorrey.    A  poor  labourer  whom  I  consulted  '  had  heard  of 

such  a  thing,*  wished  to  God  '  we  had  another  Oliver,  sir  ;  times 

is  dreadful  bad.'    I  spoke  with  the  poor  man  awhile  ;  a  shrewd, 

well-conditioned  fellow ;  left  a  shilling  with  him,  almost  the  only 

good  deed  I  did  all  day.    In  the  railway  train  I  had  adventures  of 

ft  small  evil  kind ;  two  men  to  quench  who  attempted,  partly  by 
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mistake,  to  UBe  me  ill,  They  proved  qnenolialile  without  difSrallr; 
for  indeed  I  myself  w&a  in  tt  noiuen'hat  snlphiirous  CDndition,  niji 
hondy  to  qnairel  with.  One  of  them,  my  fellow-passeoi^r  in  lb) 
railway,  took  it  into  hia  head  to  amile  riaibly  when  I  laid  ofT  m; 
white  broadbrim,  and  suddenly  produced  ont  of  my  poukeit  ny 
grey  Glengarry.  He  seemed  of  Uib  mercimtile  head-clerk  spedK 
and  had  been  tempted  to  his  imjiropricty  by  a  foolish- 1 ookiii^ 
pampered  youig  lady  in  tignr-akin  mantle  whom  he  seemed  W 
Itavo  charge  of.  I  looked  Ktraiglit  into  liin  smiling  faue  and  eya;  i 
look  which  I  suppoHe  inquired  of  him,  'Misemble  ninth  pAitaf 
the  traction  of  n  tailor,  art  thou  sure  that  thou  haat  a  right  to  Ud^ 
at  me  ? '  The  smile  instantly  died  iiito  another  exprosaion  ai  ernis- 
tinn.  When  a  man  ia  just  come  ont  of  a  occtionof  Bedlam,  and  bu 
still  a  long  oonfuaed  journey  in  liad  weather  iu  the  secood-dlH) 
tiain,  that  is  the  time  for  getting  himself  treated  with  the  re^pact 
due  to  genius. 

At  Liverpool  Carhle  was  warmly  welcomed  Lj'  lui 
wife's  uncle,  iu  Marj-land  Su'cet.  Ue  found  his  brullitr  : 
John  waiting  for  him  there.  They  arranged  lo  wait  wlien 
they  were  for  a  day  or  two,  ami  then  to  make  theii'  exp*- 
ditioii  into  North  Wales  togethor  before  the  days  \ff^m 
to  shorten.  AVhile  in  Liverpool  Carlyk  enoonnte 
person  tlieii  much  talked  of,  wliose  acquaintance  j^rG.! 
lyle  made  shortly  after  in  a  striking  manner  in  Ixidc' 

Ta  Jam  Vithh  CnrXyh. 

LiTerpooI :  Jd^ 

Passing  near  some  Catholic  chapel,  and  noticing  d  graat^ 
in  a  yard  thei'e,  wilh  flags,  wliit*  sticks,  and  bnu*a  1iaud^~ 
stopped  onr  hackney -coachman,  stepped  forlfa  into  the  thint; 
and  found  it  to  be  Father  Mathew  distrihnliug  the  tempcauin 
pledge  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  place,  thousands  strong,  nt  bolk 
sexes — a  very  ragged,  loat-lookinn  aijnadron  indeed.  Father  U. 
in  a  l>road,  solid,  most  esceilent-lnoking  mau  with  grey  haii,  tniU 
intelligent  eyes,  massive,  rather  aquiline  nose  and  conntenauce- 
The  very  face  of  him  nttracto  yon.  .  .  .  We  saw  him  go  throngk 
a  whole  act  of  the  business,  '  do,'  as  Darwin  would  say,  '  an  entiK 
batch  of  teetotallers.'  I  almoett  cried  to  Hsteti  to  him.  and  ranld 
not  but  lift  my  liroadbrim  at  thi;  enil,  when  he  called  fur  QoA| 

1  IMltn  and  UfinoriaU,  voL  I  p.  lOtu  ^^ 
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Uflning  on  the  irow  these  poor  wretches  had  taken.  ...  I 
bre  seen  nothing  so  religions  since  I  set  oat  on  my  travels  as  the 
iqiialid  scene  of  this  day — nay,  nothing  properly  religions  at  all ; 
though  I  have  been  in  Land's  chax)el  and  heard  daily  with  damn- 
iMe  iteration  of  '  the  means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of  glory '  from 
Alt  portentous  hnman  snipe.  Not  a  bad  fellow  either,  xx>or  devil ! 
B«t  we  are  in  a  dreadfol  mees  as  to  all  that ;  and  even  a  strong 
Bahop  ThiilwaU  constitutes  himself  a  Macready  of  Episcopacy  as 
tte  hmt  he  can  do,  and  does  it  uncommonly  well ;  and  is  <  a  strong- 
■iaded  man,  sir,'  and  a  right  worthy  man  in  his  unfortunate  kind. 
.  .    .    God  bless  thee,  and  so  ends 

Thy  unfortunate  T.  C. 

The  North  "Wales  tour  was  brief.  The  brothers  went 
in  a  steamer  from  Liverpool  to  Bangor,  and  thence  to 
Uanberis,  again  in  a  *  tnb-gig,'  or  Welsh  car.  They  trav- 
eDed  light,  for  Carlyle  took  no  ba^age  with  him  except  a 
ruor,  a  shaving-brnsh,  a  shirt,  and  a  pocket-comb  ;  *  tooth- 
brush '  not  mentioned,  but  we  may  liope  forgotten  in  the 
iD?entory.  They  slept  at  Llanberis,  and  the  next  day 
went  up  Snowdon.  The  summit  was  thick  in  mist.  They 
net  two  other  parties  there  coming  up  from  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain  ^  like  ghosts  of  parties  escoi*ted  by  their 
Charons-'  They  descended  to  Beddgelert,  and  thence  drove 
down  to  Tremadoc,  where  they  were  entertained  by  a  Lon- 
don friend,  one  of  the  Chorleys,  who  had  a  house  at  that 
plice.  Carlyle  began  to  feel  already  that  he  had  had 
enough  of  it,  to  tire  of  his  *  tossings  and  tumblings,'  and 
to  find  that  he  did  not  ^  at  the  bottom  care  twopence  for 
all  the  picturesqueness  in  the  world.'  One  night  sufficed 
for  Tremadoc.  They  returned  thence  straight  to  Liver- 
pool, and  were  again  in  Maryland  Street  on  August  1. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  had  been  suffering  from  heat  and  her  ex- 
ertions in  house  repairs,  and  her  husband  thought  it  pos- 
ible  that  he  might  take  a  seaside  lodging  at  Formby,  at 
he  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  where  they  could  remain  to- 
etfaer  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.     Formby  had  the  ad- 
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vaotage  of  being  near  Seafoi-th,  where  tlie  Faiilets  lired, 
with  whom  Mrs,  Carlyle  had  already  become  intimate. 
llr,  Paiilet  was  a  merchant,  a  sensible,  well-inforuiod.  good 
tind  of  man.  Mrs.  Paulet,  young,  gifted,  and  beanlifal, 
was  one  of  CarKle'a  most  entliu&iaslic  admirers.  The 
neighbourhood  of  such  friends  ae  tliese  was  an  atti-action  ; 
bnt  tlie  place  w)'  to  was  foimd  deeolate  and 

ehelterlesa.     TIi  f  lodgings  at  Kewby  bad 

not  been  Bucces  ilyle  was  left  to  take  care 

of  herself,  wliicl  ile  to  do,  and  her  husband 

made  off  for  So  istial  sea  route  to  Annan. 

HisadventureG  cc  leeute  him  on  his  travels, 

or  rather  travell  e  persistent  misadventure, 

for  he  could  nevt  iieceeeities  of  things.   The 

steamer,  to  begin  pool  at  three  in  the  morn- 

ing. AMieu  he  wem,  un  ijiiam  it  was  chaos,  elondy,  dim,  * 
bewildered,  like  a  ntsty,  damp,  clammy  dream  of  confn- 
aion,  dirt,  impediment,  and  general  nightmare.'  In  the 
morning  there  was  some  amendment  Ue  could  meditate 
on  his  own  eoodition,  and  find  an  idyll  in  the  story  of 
another  passenger. 

To  Jtme  W«bh  Oarfyh. 

SeoUbrig:  AsfiutK,  IBM 
The  Tojage,  thanks  to  a  bright  nmahine  all  di^,  was  far  more 
tolerable  than  it  promifled  to  be.  N^,  in  ^te  as  it  were  of  vtnj 
bte,  I  anatehed  some  five  hoon  of  sleep  at  Tarious  datea  I  on 
the  whole  hied  well  enough.  Hj  poor  natiTe  Annandale  nerer 
looked  ao  impressive  to  me  that  I  remember  :  blaek  rain  onrUios 
all  around — but  there  when  I  saw  it  a  kind  of  bercept  brightness. 
All  seemed  ao  small,  remote,  etemallj  foreign ;  I  said  to  myself, 
'  There  among  these  poor  knolls  thj  life  jonmejinga  commenced, 
Xaj  man !  there  didst  thou  begin  in  this  ontskirt  of  creation,  and 
thou  hast  wandered  vei;  for  since  then — far  as  Etemi^  and 
Hades,  so  to  speak,  since  then.  Kobody  was  there  to  receive  me. 
I  got  a  kind  of  gig  at  Benson's  inn  and  came  hither  to  kind  wel- 
come, to  dinner,  tea,  and  sleep  all  in  the  lamp  almoot.  Mj  d 
1  ia  to  nati  hen  for  a  space.     I  feel  foite  i 
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faw  op^  udA  praMinglj  in  need  to  patue  and  do  nothing  what- 
mr.  I  haye  spread  ont  mj  things.  I  sit  in  the  little  easternmost 
loom  saered  from  interraption.  I  will  rest  now.  Mj  poor  mother 
iifety  eheety,  bat  Terr  pale,  thin,  and  has  evidently  been  snffer- 
iog  mnch  ainoe  I  saw  her.  Jamie  goes  on  in  the  old  cheerfully 
itoioal  manner  in  these  worst  of  times. 

I  deelara  I  am  rwj  aony  for  all  people.  Yesterday  was  an  old, 
dntr,  feoklesa-loc^ing  man,  in  tattered  straw  hat,  sitting  in  the 
temer ;  notable  to  me  all  day.  At  night  a  mgged,  hearty  kind 
«f  old  woman  came  on  deck,  who  proved  to  be  his  wife.  They 
hd  been  in  America,  where  all  their  children,  eleven  in  nnmber, 
lire  bom  ;  '  bnt  the  anld  man,  ye  see,  wadna  bide,*  thongh  they 
U  tent  for  him ;  and  so  here  he  was  with  his  old  dame  come  dann- 
Mug  back  again  to  beggary  and  the  Hawick  native  soil !  Poor 
did  devil  t  I  was  heartily  sorry  for  him  and  the  stnrdy  old  wife. 
Ibaumred  her  as  a  true  heart  of  oak,  the  mainstay  of  her  old  man, 
vho  grinned  intelligence  as  he  saw  Scotch  land  again.  Their 
goods  were  in  certain  dnddy  pokes,  and  one  painted  chest  of 
vbieh  the  woman  carried  the  key.  Her  stnrdy  way  of  undoing 
tkt  padlock  had  first  attracted  my  attention  to  her.  Is  not  life  a 
'  jofOBs '  kind  of  thing  to  this  old  woman  ?  '  I  declare  Fee  qnito 
ilumied,'  she  said,  '  to  gang  hame  sa  dirty ;  a*s  dirty,  and  I  could 
9Bt  nothing  washed.' 

Oh  Goody,  why  do  I  twaddle  to  thee  about  all  and  sundry  in 
tlu8  inanner  ?  Beally  silence  would  be  preferable,  and  the  saving 
of  ft  penny  stamp. 

Ee  lay  still  for  a  month  at  Scotsbrig  doing  nothing 
ttve  a  little  miBcellaneons  reading,  and  hiding  himself 
bom  haman  sight.  These  few  letters  and  fragments  will 
nnre  as  a  specimen  of  many  written  daring  this  period  of 
edipse. 

7b  JoM  WeUh  Carhfle. 

Sootibrig :  Augnst  16,  1843. 
I  bave  no  appetite  for  writing,  for  speaking,  or  in  short  doing 

ttyttdng  bat  sitting  still  as  a  stone,  while  that  is  conceded  me 

Coofoond  it !  Here  are  two  beggarly  people  from  Ecclefeohan 
coBie  driving  in  a  .gig  in  probable  search  for  me.  May  the  Devil 
gt^e  them  luck  of  it !  I  hope  Jenny  will  gulp  a  lie  (door  lie)  for 
I&7  lake.    I  will  wait  perdn  and  fling  down  the  pen  till  I  see. 
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No  ;  Jnnuj  bod  not  tlie  sense  to  make  a  white  lie  for  tdc,  and  I 
bad  to  enter.  A  poor  'West  Indies  liiliou^  vouth  home  for  hia 
iieiilth  '  extremely  desiroUH  to  ses  me  '  (man^  thauks  to  hitu). '  jot) 
called  with  Lis  father.'  I  have  given  them  whiskv  and  water  and 
sent  them  on  their  way.     There  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked. 

nt:re  it  is  as  hot  as  Demerara,  windless,  with  a  bniiiing  sou.  I 
aui  liLxy  iu  Hddition  to  uU.  Lazy  aa  I  almost  nei*er  was.  Wo^ 
past  or  CDture,  not  to  speak  of  present,  is  a  wearineHs  to  me.  I 
sometimes  think  of  Cromwell.  Oh  heaveosl  I  sluUI  rn^ed  lo  ba 
iu  another  mood  thaa  now.  I  muHt  take  new  mea^iui'ea.  Thi»  will 
never  do. 

The  tailor  has  tunied  me  out  two  paii-a  of  trousers  ;  '  liaM  two 
wintei'  wftintcottla  und  much  else  in  progress.  I  find  nothinit 
wrong  but  the  Dumfries  buttoQ»  vet,  which  I  have  duly  execrated 
and  flnng  aside.  Poor  hunger-ridden,  qnack-ridden  Dmufriesl 
Wages  yesterday  at  Lockerbie  fair  '  were  lower  than  any  man  evu 
saw  them.'  A  harvestman  coming  hitlier  for  five  weeks  is  to  \iv» 
one  sovereign.  A  weaker  individual  works  through  the  stmi 
period  for  16».  or  12«.  M.,  according  aa  he  proves.  The  latter  it » 
shoemaker's  apprentice,  who  has  harvest  granted  to  him,  to  am 
his  year's  apparel.  Buiu  by  sliding  scales  and  other  conveyance* 
slides  rapidly  on  all  men. 

Last  afternoon  I  had  a  bealltiful  walk  on  thi>  Doii'land  Hill« 
moor.  A  little  walking  shakes  away  my  sluggishness.  The  l»n 
expanse  of  silent  green  upland  is  round  me,  far  off  the  world  ct 
mountains,  and  the  sea  all  changed  to  silver.  Out  of  the  duakr 
sunset — for  vnpoura  had  fallen — the  windows  ot  Carlisle  eilt 
glanced  visibly  npon  me  ;  twenty  thousand  human  bipeds  whom  I 
could  cover  with  my  hat.  On  these  occasions,  unfnrtnnalely.  I 
think  almost  nothing.  Vague  dreams,  delusions,  idle  reminit- 
fences,  and  confusions  arc  all  that  occupy  me.  I  am  on  unpttifit- 
able  Bervant. 

I  have  taken  up  with  a  hiogra]iby  of  BaJph  Erskine,  the  first  of 
the  Secer/ers.  It  is  absolutely  very  strange.  A  long.  soft,  poke- 
cheeked  face,  with  busy,  anxious  black  eves,  '  looking  as  it  be 
could  not  help  it  -,'  and  then  such  a  character  and  fonn  of  hmoBn 
esistenee,  conscience  living  to  the  fingers-ends  of  him  in  a  strong. 
Tenemble,  Ihoiigh  highly  questionable  manner!  There  liaro  been 
atmnge  men  in  thi3  world;  and  indeed  every  man  is  strangn 


'  Culyle  hud  hU  ulul.hn  msi)''  : 
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eMBgii.  This  Balph  makes  me  reflect,  Whitherward  are  we  now 
boBBd  ?  What  has  become  of  all  that  ?  Is  man  grown  into  a  kind 
of  bnite  that  can  merely  spin  and  make  railways  ? '  '  Jftr  w&re 
Mer  dan  ich  pldUiich  $iarbe.* 

Agiin,  a  day  or  two  later : — 

The  leading  of  Balph  Erskine  has  g^ven  me  strange  reflections 
M  to  the  profoundly  enveloped  state  in  which  all  sons  of  Adam 
Ihi.  .  .  .  This  poor  Balph,  and  his  formulas  casing  him  all 
loand  Uke  the  shell  of  a  beetle.  What  a  thing  it  is  I  And  yet 
vlitt  better  have  the  rest  of  ns  made  of  it  ?  Far  worse  most  of  ns 
m  our  Benthamisms,  Jacobinisms,  Oeorge  SandismsL  Man  is  a 
km  owL  I  consider  it  good,  however,  that  one  do  not  get  into 
tta  state  of  a  beetle,  that  one  try  to  keep  one's  shell  open,  or  at 
hut  (^wnable.    I  mean  to  persist  in  endeavouring  that. 

The  lives  of  all  men  in  all  i*anks,  places,  and  times  have 
their  tragedy,  their  comedy,  their  romance  in  them ;  and 
iro  at  once  poetical,  if  there  is  a  man  of  genias  at  hand  to 
oheerve,  especially  if  he  have  radical  fire  in  him.  Human 
emtm'es  love,  hate,  have  their  pride  and  their  pasBione, 
do  wrong  and  suffer  wrong,  wherever  they  are.  Here  are 
two  small  pictures  from  peasant  life  in  Annandale,  as 
Carlyle  saw  it  in  1843 : — 

August  21. 

i  poor  slut  of  a  man,  Jamie*s  next  neighbour  here,  has  a  farm 

too  dear,  deficient  stock,  arrears  of  rent,  with  all  manner  of  sorrow- 

hi  ei  cflBteras,  and  hangs  of  late  years  continually  on  the  verge  of 

nnn  He  is  turned  of  forty — a  great,  heavy,  simple,  toilsome  lump 

of  nut-brown  innocency ;  has  wife  and  children ;  an  old  mother, 

stone-blind,  who  '  milks  all  the  cows.*    His  sours  first  care  is  to 

aise  100/.  annually  for  his  landlord  to  buy  port  wine  or  whisky 

^tL    According  to  the  iex  terrce  as  it  at  present  stands,  they  can 

strip  him  to  the  skin  any  time  for  past  arrears,  but  prefer  to  let 

Inm  straggle  along,  '  doing  his  best.'    At  this  last  rent-day  he  was 

neirly  out  of  his  wits,  Jamie  says.    The  com  he  meant  to  sell  was 

not  ripe  enough  for  selling ;  the  bare  bent  or  the  inside  of  a  gaol 

Mb  only  other  outlook.    For  ten  days  he  rode  and  ran,  '  sleeping 

none,'  or  hardly  sleeping.     By  Jamie*s  help  he  did  at  length  get 

the  501  ready.     He  paid  it  duly,  g^t  on  his  horse  to  come  homo 

igtin,  had  a  stroke  bf  apoplexy  by  the  way,  arrived  home  still 

Vol.  HL— 18 
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sticking  to  hi*  hone,  but  nnable  to  spaftk  or  walk,  and  has  iralk»d 
or  spukan  aoue  Hince.  What  a  joTooe  euustence  Ms !  And  that  old 
Htone-bliod  motlierl  We  are  very  d««]>ic&ble  drivellers  to  maka 
».DY  luoau.    Oh  lieaveoB  t  cac  that  be  tlie  talk  of  «d  iimuorlal  aonl, 

catching  apopleiy  to  provide  whiskj  tor of ?    Ji^  im 

tuis  dit  iinjoiir,  cetii  n'estptujaate.  No,  it  is  not,  and  by  God's  help 
Bball  not  be  held  so. 

Angiutau. 

I  atist  t«U  yon  f  B*rd  wliioh  etnick  me  consid- 

erably.    Yon  rvtner  m  old  woman,  half  haver»l,> 

half  geninn,  called  [Tie  '  Dnke '  had  decided  on 

high  that  not  an  in  ould  be  allowad  for  a  'non- 

intmsion'  church  in  '  chorch  ahall  there  or  Ihero- 

aboats  be.     It  ia  pa.  nontha  of  men  tltat  obaerv* 

any  mt'asnre  in  their  wry  poor,  «ven  if  a  Dnke  had 

made  all  the  laud  h  de  a  lew  yards  of-    Well ;  but 

old  Jenny  Franer  f<  ktford  a  patch  of  fn^nitd  in- 

dependent of  all  pel  qnal  lo  holding  a  chnrch  and 

its  pnvfsilrojw,  anil  nays  Jif  wiii  ptve  it.  Hunter  of  Morton  Mill 
and  afi^entfl  are  at  work.  Go  to  Jenny,  offer  her  10L,  2{W.;  indicate 
poeeibilitiea  of  perhaps  more.  Jenny  ia  deaf  aa  whinatone,  though 
poor  near^  as  Job.  She  aaswera  always,  '  I  got  it  from  the  Lord, 
and  I  will  give  it  to  the  Lord.'  And  there,  it  seems,  the  Free 
Eirk,  in  spite  of  Dnke  and  Devil,  is  to  be.  I  hod  a  month's  mind 
to  go  and  give  Jenny  a  sovereign  myself ;  bnt  I  remembered  two 
things :  first,  that  she  had  for  some  reason  or  other  become  & 
stronger  to  her  former  benefactress  [IVn.  Carlyle  herself?],  and 
then,  secondly,  it  might  have  a  factions  look,  bett«''  to  avoid  ftt 
that  moment ;  we  can  do  it  better  afterwards,  au.l  I  can  bear  yonr 
opinion  withal — '  Dnke  wrsu*  Jenny  Fraser !  '  it  i.*!  as  ridicnloas  a 
conjecture  as  has  happened  lately.  These  poor  people,  living 
under  their  Dnke  in  secret  spleen  and  sham  loyalty,  are  somewhat 
to  be  pitied.  'The  earth's  the  Lord's  and  uo  the  Duke's,'  as 
Charlie  Bae  said 

TliiB  little  stor;  ie  worth  preserving  u  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Free  Kirk,  independently  of  Carlylrfs  com- 
mente.  Jenny  Fraser  was  a  tme  danghter  of  the  Oot»- 
nanters. 

Carlyle's  time  in  the  North  was  running  oat;  be  had 
■  ibMrai,  >  hrif-irittad  posB. 
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itiQ  to  see  Danbar  battle-field,  and  he  had  arranged  his 
movements  that  he  should  see  it  on  Oliver's  own  3rd  of 
September,  the  day  of  the  Dnnbar  fight,  the  day  of  tlie 
Worcester  fight,  and  the  day  of  his  death.     One  or  two 
mall  duti^  remained  to  be  discharged  first  in  Dnmfries- 
ehire.    His  wife  had  asked  him  to  go  once  more  to  Thorn- 
Inll  and  Templand-  to  see  after  her  mother's  old  servants, 
iind  to  visit  also  the  grave  in  Crawford  Churchyard.     To 
Crawford  he  was  willing  to  go ;  from  Templand  he  shrank 
tttoo  painful.     In  leaving  it,  he  thought  that  he  had  bid 
liiea  to  the  old  scenes  for  ever.     Still  this  and  anything 
k  was  ready  to  undertake  if  it  would  give  her  any  pleas- 
ure.   Host  tender,  most  affectionate,  were  the  terms  in 
which  he  gave  his  promise  to  go.    lie  did  go.    He  distrib- 
uted presents  among  the  old  people,  who  in  Mrs.  Welsh  had 
kwl  their  best  friend.    Finally,  he  went  also  to  the  church- 
jud,  seeing  Thornhill  a  second  time  on  the  way. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

Eklinburgh:  September  3b 
As  the  mail  was  to  start  from  Dumfries  at  six  o'clock  without 
pwae  by  the  way,  I  preferred  the  heavy  coach  yesterday  at  nine. 
It  took  me  by  Thornhill,  &c.  I  had  not  duly  calculated  on  that ; 
od  yet  who  knows  but  a  day  of  such  sad  solemnity  spent  in  utter 
^ce,  though  painful  exceedingly,  was  worth  enduring.  Nobody 
Ittew  me.  I  sate  two  minutes  in  Thornhill  Street,  unsuspected  by 
ffl  men,  a  kind  of  ghost  among  men.  The  day  was  windless :  the 
W^  an  still :  grey  mist  rested  on  the  tops  of  the  green  hills,  the 
^nicttt  brown  moors  :  silence  as  of  eternity  rested  oyer  the  world. 
R  WIS  like  a  journey  through  the  kingdoms  of  the  dead,  one  Hall 
of  Spirits  till  I  got  past  Crawford.  ...  I  was  as  a  spirit  in 
tbe  land  of  spirits,  called  land  of  the  living.  ...  At  Crawford 
InB  on  a  aacfed  spot^  one  of  the  two  scKredest  in  all  the  world — 
1  WIS  at  the  grave.  I  tried  at  first  to  gain  as  much  time  on  the 
coich  [as  was  needed].  This  being  impossible,  the  good-natured 
driver  offered  to  wait.  In  my  life  I  have  had  no  more  unearthly 
ixMnnent  Perhaps  it  was  not  right,  though  doubtless  you  will 
tlMok  na    Ai  aay  ivte^  I  eoold  wii  deeide  to  pass.    Oh  heavens  t 
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and  all  so  silent  there,  Bmoothed  into  the  i-epo»e  of  Onet»  e 
and  the  liill»  look  ou  it,  imd  the  skies,  and  I  thought  how  li 
aU  thai  wa^t.  beyond  the  dieary  Borrowa  and  agitations  of  i 
Wb,Y  should  I  dwell  on  each  a  matter?  I  mean  to  go  and  gi 
hrave  father's  grave,  too,  and  I  will  speak  no  word  aboat  it 
sball  hold  it  done  vitbout  my  speaking. 

Tliie  was  written  from  Edinburgh  on  September  2.  The 
3rd  was  to  be  given  to  Dunbar,  and  along  with  Dunbir 
was  to  be  combined  the  pilgpiinage  to  tliat  last  solemn  spot 
to  wliicii  he  referred  with  so  fine  delicacy.  Without  slay- 
ing to  see  any  Edinburgh  acquaintance  except  David  I.aing, 
he  went  on  direct  to  Haddington,  where  lie  was  to  be  lite 
gnest  of  his  wife's  old  and  dear  friends,  the  Miss  Donald- 
sons of  Sunny  Bank.  The  thonghts  which  he  had  broiiglit 
from  Crawford  attended  him  still  as  he  came  among  tli« 
scenes  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  cliildhood,  where  he  and  she  biiJ 
first  looked  in  each  otlier's  faces. 


To  Jane  Welsh  Cartyh. 

Haddington  -  September  4. 

These  two  days  the  image  of  my  dear  little  Jeannie  has  honnl 
inoessantly  about  ine,  waking  and  sleeping,  in  a  sad  yet  almwt 
celestial  manner,  like  the  spirit.  I  miglit  say,  of  a  beaatiful  diMiD' 
These  were  the  streets  and  places  wbere  she  ran  abont,  a  leeiTT. 
eager  little  fairy  of  a  child  :  and  it  is  all  gone  away  from  her  aov, 
and  she  from  it :  and  of  all  ber  possessions,  poor  I  am,  as  it  ir«r& 
all  that  remains  to  her.  My  dearest,  while  I  live,  one  soul  to  tnut 
in  sliftll  not  be  wanting.  My  poor  little  Jeannie  1  How  Bolemn  i* 
tliJB  Hall  of  Ike  Pant,  beautiful  and  moumtul;  tbo  miraculous  riwr 
of  existence  rolling  its  grand  course  here,  as  elsewhere 
prophetic  places,  now  eysn  aB  of  old ;  godlike,  tbongli  dailL 
death. 


dariLtijL 
iChefHP 


Carlyle  feeling  and  writing  wit}i  snch  esqniEHe  1 
ness,  and  Carlyle  a  fortnight  later  when  he  was  in  CheJH 
Row  making  a  domestic  earthquake  and  driving  his  wif^ 
distracted  because  a  piano  sounded  too  lond  in  tlie  adjoioiflli 
house,  are  beings  so  different,  that  it  seeniad  as  if  hia^ 
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W8fl  divided,  like  the  Dioscnri,  as  if  one  part  of  it  was  in 
heaven,  and  the  other  in  the  place  opposite  to  heaven. 
Bnt  the  misery  had  its  origin  in  the  same  sensitiveness  of 
nature  which  was  so  tremolously  alive  to  soft  and  delicate 
emotion.  Hen  of  genius  have  acuter  feelings  than  com- 
mon men  ;  they  are  like  the  wind-hai^p,  which  answers  to 
the  breath  that  touches  it,  now  low  and  sweet,  now  rising 
into  wild  swell  or  angry  scream,  as  the  strings  are  swept  by 
some  passing  gust. 

The  rest  of  this  letter  describes  the  expedition  to  Dun- 
kr,  and  is  written  at  a  more  ordinary  pitch.  September 
3  was  a  Sunday. 

Ko  co&ches  going  to  Dunbar  on  that  day,  I  had  to  resolve  on 
doing  the  thing  by  walking.  Before  quitting  Edinburgh,  I  had 
gone  to  David  Laing,  and  refreshed  all  my  reoolleotions  by  look- 
ing fti  his  books,  one  of  which  he  even  lent  me  out  hither.  Forti- 
fied with  all  studies  and  other  f urthei-ances,  I  took  a  stick  from 
the  lobby  here  and  set  forth  about  half -past  nine ;  the  morning 
grey  and  windy,  wind  straight  in  my  back.  To  Linton  the  walk 
vas  delightful ;  the  rich  autumn  country  and  Sabbath  solitude 
Altogether  solacing  to  me.  At  Linton,  a  shoal,  or  rather  endless 
shoals,  of  ragged  Iiish  reapers  made  the  highway  thenceforth  too 
popolous  for  me.  Indeed,  between  Musselburgh  and  Dunbar  they 
hare  made  all  thoroughfares  a  continued  Donnybrook,  every 
▼viety  of  ragged  savagery  and  squalor — the  finest  peasantry  in  the 
World.  There  is  not  work  for  a  fourth  part  of  them— wages  one 
ihilling  a  day.  They  seemed  to  subsist  on  the  plunder  of  turnips 
and  beanfields.  They  did  not  beg  :  only  asked  me  now  and  then 
for  *  the  toime,  plaise  sur,^  seeing  I  had  a  watch.  It  was  curious 
to  see  at  Linton  the  poor  remnant  of  Highland  shearers  all  lying 
decently  in  rows  on  the  green,  while  the  Iiish  were  hovering  they 
hnew  not  whither,  without  plan,  without  repose. 

it  Dunbar  I  found  the  battle-ground  much  more  recognisable 
than  any  I  had  yet  seen  ;  indeed,  altogether  what  one  would  call 
clear.  It  ia  at  the  foot  and  further  eastward  along  the  slope  of  the 
hill  they  call  the  doun  that  the  Scots  stood,  Cromwell  at  Brox- 
ttonth  (Duke  of  Roxburghe*s  place),  where  he  *  saw  the  sun  rise 
o^the  sea,'  and  quoted  a  certain  Psalm.  I  had  the  conviction 
thiti  stood  OD  the  Tery  ground.    Haying  tim^  to  spare  (for  din- 
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ner  ma  at  six),  I  sorreyed  the  old  CMtl«,  wa^ed  mv  l«t  in  tba 
Be« — Bmoking  the  while — took  an  image  of  Dnnbat  with  me  as  I 
-coald,  and  then  set  mj  face  to  the  wind  and  the  storm,  whii'h  hod 
ty  this  time  riaen  to  a  quite  tempestuous  piteh.  No  rongber  work 
have  I  had  for  a  long  time,  boring  throngli  it  with  my  broadbrim, 
wii  perpvntiktdar  to  it ;  face  parallel  to  the  hiithway — tliut  waa  the 
g)ily  possible  method,  except  nometimes  that  I  set  the  broadbrim 
on  my  breast  and  vi  tlie  only  iUeflect  of  which 

is  that  is  has  filled  I  till  the  ae«  water  wash  it 

ont  again. 

Duties  all  finUl  nod  now  to  get  back  to 

Chelsea.     The  cb-  [^arlyle  tlie  plcasantest, 

waj"  was  by  sea.  given  to  Edinburgh,  two 

to  the  Ferguses  at  icnoe  be  conld  go  to  Mr, 

Erskine  aud  stay  at  he  15tb,  when  a  steamer 

would  sail  for  Dn  i.  aner  tbo  eight  of  the  battle- 
fields, tlie  'Ci*oinwell '  enterprise  seemed  no  longer  itiijios- 
.  Bible.  He  was  longing  to  be  at  home  and  at  work ;  '  at 
borne  with  Goody  and  bor  new  bouse  and  ber  old  heart.' 
The  boat  would  be  forty-five  hours  on  the  way.  He  wonld 
be  at  Chelsea  by  the  19th,  aud  '  his  long  pilgrimage  be 
ended.'  He  had  seen  many  things  in  the  course  of  it,  but 
'  nothing  half  as  good  as  his  own  Goody.'  In  the  moet 
amiable  mood  he  called  on  everyone  that  lie  knew  in  Edin- 
burgh— called  on  his  wife's  aniits  at  Momingside,  called  on 
Jeffrey  at  Craigcrook,  to  whom  he  was  always  grateful  aa 
hia  first  active  friend. 

I  fonnd  him  (he  aaya)  somewhat  in  a  deterioTated  state.  The 
little  Dnke  had  lamed  his  tkin  ;  sate  lean,  disconsolate,  irritable, 
tslkative,  and  argnmentative  aa  ever,  with  his  foot  laid  on  a  stooL 
Poor  old  fellow  !  I  talked  with  him  chiefly  till  two  o'clock,  and 
then  they  drove  me  off  in  their  carriage. 

The  days  with  Erskine  in  his  quiet  honse  at  Linlatheti 
were  an  enjoyment  and  amnsement.  Erskine  otGciating 
as  a  country  gentleman,  as  chief  commander  of  a  squire's 
manskn,  wu  a  novel  qieeticley  th*  moat  gentle  of  nen 
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and  yet  obliged  to  pnt  on  the  air  of  authority,  and  '  doing 
it  dreadfully  ill.'  But  Carlyle's  thoughts  were  riveted  on 
home.  He  had  been  irritable  and  troublesome  before  he 
went  away  in  the  summer.  He  was  returning  with  the 
eense  that  in  Cheyne  Bow  only  was  paradise,  where  he 
would  never  be  impatient  again. 

• 

Oh  GkxKly  t  (lie  exclaimed  in  his  last  letter)  I  wish  I  was  with 
thee  again.  We  will  g^  into  a  room  together,  and  have  a  little 
telk  ahout  time  and  space.  Thou  wilt  hardly  know  me  again.  I 
hh  brawn  as  a  berry,  face  and  hands ;  terribly  bilioos — sick  even, 
jfi  with  a  feeling  that  there  is  a  good  stock  of  new  health  in  me 
^  I  once  leave  to  sobsida  Courage  I  in  a  few  hours  more  it 
will  be  done. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

A.D.  1843-4.    MI.  48-49. 

A  repaired  hoose— Beginnings  of  '  Oromwell  * — ] 

Edinburgh  students — Offer  of  a  professorship — ^The  old 
mother  at  Scotsbrig — Ladj  Harriet  Baring — ^A  daj  at  Addis- 
combe — Birthday  present— Death  of  John  Sterling. 

Alas  for  tlie  iiifinnity  of  mortal  resolution  1  Between  the 
fool  and  the  man  of  genius  there  is  at  least  this  symptom 
of  their  common  humanity.  Carlyle  came  home  with  the 
fixed  determination  to  be  amiable  and  good  and  make  his 
wife  happy.  No  one  who  reads  his  letters  to  her  can 
doubt  of  his  perfect  confidence  in  her,  or  of  his  childlike 
affection  for  her.  She  was  the  one  person  in  the  world 
besides  his  mother  whose  character  he  completely  admired, 
whose  judgment  he  completely  respected,  whose  happiness 
he  was  most  anxious  to  secure ;  but  he  came  home  to 
drive  her  innnediately  distracted,  not  by  unkindness — ^for 
unkind  he  could  not  be — but  through  inability  to  endure 
with  ordinary  patience  the  smallest  inconveniences  of  life. 
These  were  times  when  Carlyle  was  like  a  child,  and  like 
a  very  naughty  one. 

During  the  three  months  of  his  absence  the  house  in 
Cheyne  How  had  undergone  a  'thorough  repair.'  Thia 
process,  which  the  dirt  of  London  makes  necessary  every 
four  or  five  years,  is  usually  undergone  in  the  absence  of 
the  owners.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  feeble  and  out  of  health  as  she 
was,  had  remained,  to  spare  her  husband  expense,  through 
the  paint  and  noise,  directing  everything  herself,  and  re- 
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atoring  everything  to  order  and  cleanliness  at  a  minimum 
of  cost    The  walls  had   been   painted  or  papered,  the 
floors  washed,  the  beds  taken  to  pieces  and  remade,  the 
iujored  furniture  mended.     With  her  own  hands  she  had 
newly  covered  chairs  and  sofas,  and  stitched  carpets  and 
curtains;  while  for  Carljle  liimself  she  had  arranged  a 
library  exactly  in  the  form  which  he  had  declared  before 
that  it  was  essential  to  his  peace  that  his  own  working- 
room  should  have.     For  three  days  he  was  satisfied,  and 
acknowledged    ^a    certain    admiration.'      Unfortunately 
when  at  heart  he  was  really  most  gratified,  his  acknowl- 
edgments were  limited;  he  was  shy  of  showing  feeling, 
and  even  those  who  knew  him  best  and  understood  his 
ways  were  often  hurt  by  his  apparent  indifference.     He 
lad  admitted  that  the  house  had  been  altered  for  the  bet- 
ter, bat  on  the  fourth  morning  the  young  lady  next  door 
began  upon  her  fatal  piano,  and  then  the  tempest  burst 
out  which  Mrs.   Carlyle  describes  with   such    pathetic 
buonr.'     First  he  insisted  that  he  would  have  a  room 
niade  for  himself  on  the  roof  where  no  sound  could  enter. 
When  shown  how  much  this  would  cost,  he  chose  to  have 
his  rooms  altered  below — partitions  made  or  taken  down — 
new  fireplaces  introduced.     Again   the  house  was  filled 
with  dust  and  workmen ;    saws  grating  and  hammers 
clattering,  and  poor  Carlyle  in  the  midst  of  it,  ^  wringing 
his  hands  and  tearing  his  hair  at  the  sight  of  the  uproar 
which  he  had  raised.'    And  after  all  it  was  not  the  piano, 
or  very  little  the  piano.     It  is  in  ourselves  that  we  are 
this  or  that,  and  the  young  lady  might  have  played  her 
fingers  off,  and  he  would  never  have  heard  her,  had  his 
work  once  been  set  going,  and  he  absorbed  in  it.     But  go 
it  would  not,   except  fitfully  and  unsatisfactorily ;    his 
inaterials  were  all  accumulated ;  he  had  seen  all  that  he 
needed  to  see,  yet  his  task  still  seemed  impossible.     The 

^  IMUm  cmd  J^mariaU^  toL  i  p.  107. 
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tnmnU  in  the  honse  was  appeased :  another  writing-room 
■was  arranged ;  the  iinforluuato  vuuDg  lady  was  brought 
to  BiJeiice.  *  Past  and  Present '  was  done  and  out  of  tlie 
"way.  The  diiiner-liour  was  changed  to  the  middle  of  the 
day  to  improve  the  biliary  condilion.  No  result  came. 
He  walked  about  *•>«■  "t««>t-a  t/i  distract  himself.  His 
mind  wandered  to  ■  s  one  thing  or  anotlier 

SRggeeted  itself. 


Cheltea :  Odaber  :  eaterday  to  dia^  at  2.30. 

Ferhups  it  will  do  n  pegitic  aide,     '^'alked  from 

three  to  si*  yesterda.  ime  of  Wilkie's  printH  in  a 

Bhop-window— ' Card  jaWill,' *c.    Tbeptctnres 

I  had  never  seen— difuw  st  time  what  t,  gvDtas  wns  in 

this  Wilkie :  a  gre«t  bnwu  buinour  and  sjmptttfaT  ;  u 

teal  paiuter  ia  his  wa;,  alooh  iuuuu(t  m&  since  Hogarth's  time — re- 
flected with  sorrow  that  the  man  was  dead,  that  I  had  seen  him. 
■with  indifference,  withont  reeognitioD,  while  he  lived.  Poor 
Wilkie !  A  rery  stujitpd,  timidlv  prond.  uninviting,  nnprodnctiA'e- 
looking'  man.  I  spoke  ivilh  liim  a  litlle  in  his  own  hoiifie  while  he 
WH  fifitjng  Sir  David  Baiid  and  Seiingapatain.  The  picture 
aaemed  to  me  a  hollow  dond,  aa  onr  otber  pictare*  •!«.  The  man 
himself  was  cold,  shy,  tacitnm.  I  saw  Wilkie  and  did  not  know 
him.  One  should  have  his  ejes  opeDer.  The  Life  of  'Wilkie  hy 
poor  Anan  Canningbam,  the  most  chaotic  compilation  in  the 
world,  revealed  to  me  the  small  bat  gemuae  spirit  of  a  man  strag- 
gling oontnsedlT  amid  the  bonndleas  element  ot  twaddle,  dilettan- 
tiam,  shoplieepeTiHii,  and  other  iniquity  and  inanity,  at  which  oar 
earth,  and  meet  of  all  the  painter's  earth,  is  at  preaeat  full  He 
rebnkea  me  hj  several  of  his  qualities — ^b;  his  patienoe,  his  sab- 
missive,  nnwearied  endeavonr  in  tuck  element  aa  he  finds — a  trofy 
tedt-doing  man.  His  'Oard-ph^eia'  strock  me  mors  dtan  an;  of 
hie  engravings  I  chanced  to  see  hst  idgfat ;  gannine  lil^figima,  a 
great  ghittonons  sabstantialitr,  some  ^inpee  of  muranal  Ufa 
looking  oat  throngh  the  coarse  boor  shapea ;  the  awfnllf  nkaaaiva 
hips  and  Beats,  the  teeth  and  laugh  of  that  President  at  the  boud 
head,  Ac.     Alas !  poor  Wilkie  ia  not  here  &aj  more. 

Ob,  miserable  'slip  the  labonr,' what  is  become  of  (^endeaTonr* 
Not  a  word  of  it  jH  got  tO  pi^ar;  tiw  many  eebene  and  shadow  of 
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i^knrenng  dirtiacitoA  in  tL»  oload  xack,  sport  of  eveiy  wind.  I 
am  tnilj  to  be  pitied,  to  be  oondenmed. 

So  Carlyle  had  been  when  lie  began  the  *  French  Revolu- 
tion.' So  it  was,  is,  and  must  be  with  every  serious  man 
when  he  is  first  starting  upon  any  great  literary  work. 

*  Sport  of  every  wind'  he  seems  to  himself ,  for  every 
trifle,  piano  or  what  not,  distracts  him.  Sterling  was  in 
London,  then  on  the  edge  of  his  last  fatal  illness.  In  the 
Journal  of  October  23  Carlyle  enters : — 

Meihinks  I  see  a  hieroglyphic  bat 
Skim  o*er  the  zenith  in  a  slipshod  hat, 
And  to  shed  infants'  blood  with  horrid  strides 
A  damned  potato  on  a  whirlwind  rides. 

Eibnlonalj  attributed  to  Nat  Lee  in  Bedlam;  composed,  I 
iBiagiiie,  by  John  Sterling,  who  gave  it  me  yesterday. 

After  this  he  seemed  to  make  progress.  '  Have  been 
making  an  endeavour  one  other  time  to  begin  writing  on 
Crom.well.  Dare  not  say  I  have  yet  begun ;  all  beginning 
is  diflScult.'  Many  pages  were  covered,  with  writing  of  a 
8ort     Mrs.  Carlyle,  on  November  28,  describes  him  as 

*  over  head  and  ears  in  Cromwell,'  and  Most  to  humanity 
for  the  time  heing.'  That  he  could  believe  himself 
started  gave  some  peace  to  her ;  but  he  was  trying  to  make 
a  consecutive  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  and,  as  he 
told  me  afterwards,  '  he  could  not  get  the  subject  rightly 
taken  hold  of.'  There  was  no  seed  fitly  planted  and  or- 
ganically growing;  and  the  further  he  went,  the  less 
satisfied  he  was  with  himself.  He  used  to  say  that  he  had 
no  genius  for  literature.  Yet  no  one  understood  better 
what  true  literary  work  really  was,  or  was  less  contented 
to  do  it  indifferently. 

To  John  Sterling. 

OhelMa :  Deoember  4, 1S4& 
I  US  TBij  miserable  at  present ;  or  call  it  heavy-laden  with  fmit- 
^  toD,  which  will  have  much  the  same  meaning.    My  abode  is. 
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md  has  been,  fignrativelT  Bpeaking,  in  the  eentre  of  tiam.  Od> 
wjxida  Ihete  is  no  moving  in  any  yet  discovered  line,  ujd  where  I 
am  is  DO  ubidiog — miserable  enouglu 

The  fact  ia,  without  any  figure,  I  am  doomed  to  write  some  book 
abont  that  tmblcssed  ConimoQwealtb,  ami  as  yet  there  will  be  no 
book  show  itself  possible.  The  whole  staf^nancy  of  the  Euglish 
genius  two  hnndred  y— — ■  *i'J'-i'  li--  '■— ivy  on  nio.  Dead  heroes 
bnried  under  two  centi  leem  la  whimper  pitifully 

'Deliver  ns  I     Canst  th  ?'     AndaJos!  what  acu  I, 

or  what  is  my  father's  h  it !    I  have  lost  four  j-purs 

of  good  labonr  in  the  '  I  the  mora  I  expend  on  it, 

it  is  like  throwing  j  bad.     On   the  whole,  yon 

ought  to  pity  mo.     1  ad  tlog  that  theae  thingm 

hare  fallen  on  him  ?  )□  is  that  I  am  sti-uggling 

to  be  the  most  conser  [land,  or  one  of  the  most 

oonservatiTe.      If  the  two  centuries  bock,  lie 

wholly  a  torpedo  darkui  freezing  aa  with  Mednsa 

glance  nil  aimls  of  mca  tnai  uii> ..,    (here  are  otir  foundation.* 

gOLi..  ?  If  tbf  i«-l  time  .-iiuwl  iH-n.dio  „„'!.. ./^,.,:s,  it  must  be  fL.v- 
gotten,  as  good  as  annihilated  ;  and  we  rove  like  aimless  exilee  that 
have  no  aooeetors,  whose  world  began  only  yesterday.  That,  most 
be  my  consolation,  snch  as  it  is. 

I  see  almost  nobody.  I  avoid  sight  latber,  and  study  to 
consome  my  own  smoke.  I  wish  among  your  buildings '  you 
ironld  build  me  some  small  Prophet's  chamber,  fifteen  feet  square, 
with  a  separate  garret,  and  a  flue  for  smoking,  within  a  furlong  of 
your  big  house,  sacred  from  all  noises  of  dogs,  cocks,  piauofbrteti, 
insipid  men,  engaging  some  dumb  old  woman  to  light  a  fiie  for 
me  daily  and  boil  some  kind  of  kettle. 

To  Margaret  C<trlyle,  Scotibrig. 

ChelH*  :  Deosniber  31,  1&43L 

The  saddest  story  is  that  of  my  book,  which  oocaaionB  great 
difSculty.  I  not  long  ago  fairly  cast  a  great  maaa  of  it  into  the 
fire,  not  in  any  sndden  lage  at  it,  but  after  quiet  deliberation,  and 
deciding  on  this  as  the  best  that  I  could  do.  I  am  now  trying  the 
business  on  another  side  with  hopes  of  better  prosperity  there. 
Prosper  or  not,  I  mnst  hold  on  at  it,  on  one  side  or  the  other.  I 
must  get  in  upon  it,  and  drive  it  before  me.  But  the  tmth  is,  it 
will  be  a  long  heavy  piece  of  labonr,  and  I  mnst  not  grumble  that 

I  Bterimg  waa  improving  >  botne  which  he  had  lately  bought  at  Ventoor. 
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ajpiogxen  seems  so  smalL  I  do  make  progress,  as  mnch  prog* 
tea  08  I  oofi ;  and  on  the  whole  why  shonld  I  plague  myself  or 
others  about  the  quantity  of  my  progress  ?  I  am  a  poor  discontented 
careature,  and  ought  at  least  to  hold  my  peace  and  '  be  thankful 
I  am  not  in  purgatory.' 

One  of  his  difScalties  la^i  in  his  extreme  conscientions- 
11688.  No  sentence  would  be  ever  deliberately  set  down 
on  paper  withoat  his  assuring  hiuiself,  if  it  related  to  a 
fact,  that  he  had  exhausted  every  means  of  ascertaining 
tkt  tlie  fact  was  true  as  lie  proposed  to  tell  it ;  or,  if  it 
iras  to  contain  a  sentiment  or  opinion,  without  weighing 
it  to  see  if  it  was  pare  metal  and  not  cantor  insincere 
profession.  This,  however,  lay  in  his  nature,  and,  though 
it  might  give  him  trouble,  would  give  him  no  anxiety.  But 
liis  misgiving  was  that  he  was  creating  no  living  organic 
^ork,  but  a  dead  manufactured  one,  and  this  was  intoler- 
able. He  flung  aside  at  last  all  that  he  had  done,  burnt 
part  of  it,  as  lie  said,  locked  away  the  rest,  and  began 
again,  as  he  told  his  mother,  'on  another  side.'  He  gave 
up  the  notion  of  writing  a  regular  history.  He  would 
make  the  person  of  Oliver  Cromwell  the  centre  of  his 
composition,  collect  and  edit,  with  introductions  and  con- 
necting fragments  of  narrative,  the  extent  letters  and 
speeches  of  Oliver  himself — this,  at  least,  as  a  first  opera- 
tion—a plain  and  comparatively  easy  one.  When  it  was 
finifihed,  he  told  me  tliat  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  he 
had  finished  all  whicli  he  had  to  say  upon  the  subject,  and 
might  so  leave  it. 

With  the  new  year  he  was  working  upon  the  fresh 
lines,  Btill  diffident,  but  in  better  humour  with  himself  and 
liis  surroundings. 

For  my  book  (he  wrote  again  to  his  mother  on  January  11  [1844]) 
I  daie  not  say  much  about  it,  and,  indeed,  had  better  altogether 
l^P  ailent  and  plague  nobody  with  it  further,  for  nobody  can 
^  ine  in  it,  do  wliat  he  wilL  It  is  a  most  difiicult  book  ;  but 
uy  the  blessing  of  Heaven  I  hope  to  get  it  done  yet,  and  to  have 
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aooompUshed  soinethmg  useM  thopeliy.  Nqr,  iadMd*  iMi 
times  taaght  more  distiiiotlj  than  Qfloal  UmI  wMmd  tihe  blsMiiig 
of  HeaTen  /  ccmnoi  get  it  dona ;  whibk  manHj  ia  a  wfaolaaoMO 
leaaan,  and  one  we  ahoald  be  tbankfal  fdr  for  BW&t,  aifaii  tlKNigfa  il 
come  to  OS  in  pain.  I  have  heaid  of  an  ItaUaa  popular  pwaohog 
who  one  daj  before  a  grand  audi^noe  lair^  brak»  dMn^  and  kad 
not  a  word  to  say.  His  shame  waa  great;  he  hluahed;  be  almoat 
wept ;  but,  gathering  himself  at  laat^  he  aaid :  *Mj  frienda^' it  ia 
the  pnnishment  of  mj  pride ;  let  me  lay  it  to  hoKt  and  take  a 
lessonbjit'  SobeitwithuaalL  •  •  •  The  people  in  the  next 
house,  whose  piano  was  so  loud  when  I  aata  down  to  vnte^  hasva 
behaved  with  the  noblest  ohivalij.  Xhej  keep  tkeir  piano  aUenft 
every  day  rigorously  till  two  o'oloek.  At  other  homa  I  am  not 
writing,  and  it  does  me  no  ill ;  rather  does  me  good,  when  I  xelleot 
how  civil  the  people  are.  There  ia  great  honour  ahown  hera  to 
the  literary  man. 

JoumaL 

Ftbruonry  2,  1844.— Engaged  in  a  book  on  ike  OMi  Win%  on 
Oliver  Cromwell,  or  whatever  the  name  of  it  prove  to  be ;  the  moat 
frightfully  impoKihle  book  of  all  I  have  ever  before  tried.  It  is 
several  years  since  the  thing  took  hold  of  me.  I  have  read  hun- 
dredweights of  dreary  books,  searched  dusty  manuscripts,  corre- 
sponded, kc  Ac,  almost  with  no  results  whatever.  How  often 
have  I  begun  to  write,  and  after  a  certain  period  of  splunging  and 
splashing  found  that  there  was  yet  no  basis  for  me.  Since  my  re- 
turn from  Scotland  and  Wales  and  the  North  in  September  last  it 
is  just  about  ^9e  months  complete.  Most  part  of  that  time  I  have 
been  really  assiduous  with  this  book,  or  one  or  the  other  adjuncts 
of  it,  and  there  really  stands  now  on  my  paper  in  any  available 
shape,  as  it  were  correctly — nothing.  Much  I  have  blotted,  fairly 
burut  out  of  inv  wav.  What  will  become  of  it  and  of  me?  Some> 
times  I  get  extremely  distressed.  What  of  that?  W^as  it  ever 
otherwise  ?  Will  it  ever  be  ?  Carpenters  with  contrivances  to  se- 
cure me  from  noises,  treaties  about  neighbouring  pianos,  complaints 
of  barkiug  dogs,  above  a  hundred  '  Musasnm  headaches ; '  no  books 
but  'Rushworthian  Torpedos : '  little  comxxmy  that  is  not  a  torpedo 
to  me ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  not  a  vestige  of  work  actually 
done.  This  is  bad  enough.  The  fact  is,  I  am  myself  verr  much 
to  blame.  I  am  full  of  '  choler,'  of  impatience,  alas !  of  insincerity 
of  heart.   There  will  be  no  good  come  by  talking  of  it  here.  Tester^ 
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dijat  ilie  MoMsnm.    To-day  in  qniet  sorrow,  attempting  to  begin 
%ttn  to  write  Bomewliat.    Ncn  omne$  oocidei'unt  soles. 

'Scotland  meanwhile  was  remembering  Carlyle.  The 
Ddinburgh  students  were  not  alone  in  their  effort  to  call 
1dm  hack  across  the  irremeabilis  muia. 

As  to  mj  book  (be  wrote  a  fortnight  later  to  Scotsbrig)  it  is  not 
absolntelj  stopping,  hut  is  goiytg  its  oum  gate^  a  much  longer  one 
tban  I  expected  it  might  be.  I  study  to  keep  holding  on.  '  Slow 
fire  does  make  sweet  meat.'  I  think  I  shall  perhaps  make  some- 
thing of  it  in  the  end,  if  I  be  at  once  x)atient  and  diligent.  At  all 
eients,  I  must  and  will  endeaTonr.  This  morning  there  came  a  let- 
ter from  Sir  Da^id  Brewster,  about  a  Professorship  in  St.  Andrews 
for  me;  I  have  already  written  to  decline  it.  Professorships  of 
that  kind  do  not  snit  me  now.     They  come  a  day  behind  the  fair. 

The  offer  of  a  Seotch  professorship  was  unacceptable, 
kt  was  of  course  gratifying.  So  in  a  higher  degree  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  legislation  setting  aside 
the  received  doctrines  of  laissez-faire^  which  he  might  fairly 
think  to  be  due  at  least  in  part  to  his  own  writings.  Lord 
Ashley — Lord  Shaftesbury,  as  he  has  been  so  long  and  so 
honourably  known  to  us — must  have  the  first  place  as 
liaving  sacceisf ully  carried  through  the  great  measure  for 
the  protection  of  the  factory  children.  But  Carlyle,  too, 
had  affected  tlie  thoughts  of  the  younger  generation  of  re- 
flecting politicians,  and  made  possible  Lord  Asliley's  attack 
upon  the  political  economists.  It  was  with  real  delight 
that  he  informed  liis  mother  of  the  first  introduction  of 
this  roeasni-e. 

To  Mwgarei  Carfyle,  Scotsbi^ig, 

Gheliea:  MarohSQ,  1844. 
All  the  people  are  in  controversy  abont  Lord  Ashley*s  proposal 
to  restrict  the  boon  of  footory  labour  to  twelve,  with  two  allowed 
for  meals — ^tbai  is,  ten  hours  in  all.    Numbers  of  people  are  loud 
and  bitter  against  it.   As  for  me,  I  rejoice  greatly  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  in  antf  way  begun  to  deal  with  that  horrid  business,  the 
state  of  the  working  people.    Innumerable  tasks  lie  there  for  all 
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uiauner  of  vise  govcrnoni  and  porliamenteers  luid  prune  n 
Loid  AsMey'a  Bill  was  eaiiied  ouoe ;  but  Peel  and  Gi«b&iu  h 
twned  ugain  npon  him,  saying  tliey  wiil  go  aat  il  he  cany  il,;-m 
thnt  pi'obablj  it  will  be  lost  this  time.  But  the  bnBiDes:^  is  bfgu^i, 
that  is  the  great  Satit,  The  other  day  I  saw  hub  of  llni  offlcji/ 
people — Lord  EUiut — in  a  ciompnny  vbo  were  all  talking  nbnil 
tliia.  I  told  him  the  Goverument  were  absolutely  bonnd  eithOTtj 
tiy  whether  they  could  do  some  good  to  these  people,  or  to  da» 
them  out  in  line  and  openly  shoot  them  with  grape.  Tlifil  H'onlil 
be  mercy  in  comijaiisou.  Hi;  seenieil  much  estoiiishcd ;  bnl  J 
had  a  fair  share  of  the  company  on  mj  sida 

It  was  always  to  liis  mother  that  he  wrote  first  when  hi 
had  anything  interesting  to  tell,  whether  it  was  about  to 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  tlio  progress  of  his  writing,  or  when 
the  killiii  Lad  an  American  mouse  to  Rend  to  the  Aald 
Cat.  She  was  seldom  out  of  his  thought^  ae  be  vm 
seldom  ont  of  Iters;  and  she  was  now  growing  old  niul 
ailing.  Here  is  another  of  his  letters  to  her: — 
To  Margaret  Carlyle,  SeoUbrig. 

Chelsea:  April  S4.  1M 

Yon  liave  been  too  frequently  ill  this  spring,  my  dear  motlvt; 
yoa  roolly  muat  take  mom  pains  with  yourself.     Let  me  brg 
Jenny,'  too,  to  be  in  all  ways  careful  of  you.     Alas  I  what  on  I 
do  ?    I  am  for  off,  and  cannot  be  of  help  to  yon  myself,  which  I 
would  so  gladly  be.     Surely  it  is  well  the  part  of  one  ood  all  of  tii 
to  do  for  our  good,  true  mother  whatsoever  we  can.     She  did 
faithfully  for  us  what  lay  in  her  wheu  the  time  was.    Jean  lell» 
me  she  has  sent  yon  a  fowl  or  two.     I  have  earnestly  urged  hei  to 
ooDtinue  that.    A  little  sonp  and  wheat  bread  for  dinaor  wovld 
certainly  be  mucii  wholesomer  than  what  you  nsaally  dine  on. 
Besides,  the  good  weather  is  now  come — that   of  itself  will  be  » 
great  relief  to  yon.    Go  up  U>  the  moor  on  a  sunny  day.    Bw 
sight  of  tJie  bonny  world   growing  green  again  will  l*e  like  a 
sermon  to  your  pious  heart,  as  indeed  sncJi  a  lieort  can  nowhere 
want  for  senuons.     The  stars  in  the  heavens  and  the  little  blnn- 
bells  by  the  wayside  alike  show  forth  the  handiwork  of  Him  who 
is  Almighty,  who  is  All  Good.     In  a  bad.  weak  world,  what  would 
beoome  of  ne  did  not  our  heartti  nnderstand  at  all  tiuea  thftt  Uiia 

■  Tbe  nilct  living  M  homr  Kttli  ber  luochai. 
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i$eren  so?     ...     I  straggle  away  here,  not  always  in  the 
iQccessfnllest  manner,  yet  trying  always  to  make  some  progress 
iomj  work.     '  Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle.'    It  will  be  a  long, 
d^^' and  weary  job;  bnt  I  most  plod  along;  keep  chopping 
00,  tnd  hope  to  get  throngh  it  in  time.    My  health  is  not  to  be 
complained  of.    I  should  study  well  to  husband  what  strength  is 
given  me,  not  fret,  as  I  too  often  do,  on  what  is  denied  me.    Jane, 
too,  gets  better  in  the  bright  weather.     All  is  bright  hero — sunny, 
aad  full  of  blossom.     I  study  to  go  out  to  dinner  as  little  as  pes- » 
aible,  and  write  refusals  to  the  right  and  left.     Dinners  will  do 
nothing  for  me ;  only  the  getting  on  with  my  book  will  do  some- 
thing.    .     .     .    Jetbej  is  here  in  poorish  health,  but  much  better 
than  he  was.     He  is  nearly  of  your  age,  but  grows  no  more  serious 
M  he  grows  older.    At  least,  he  thinks  proper  to  affect  the  same 
light  ways—to  me  not  the  beautifullest  in  an  old  man. 

How  anxious  he  was  about  his  mother — how  inexpressi- 
bly dear  she  was  to  him — appears  from  a  note  in  his 
Journal : — 

Matf  8. — ^My  dear  old  mother  has,  I  doubt,  been  often  poorly 
this  winter.  They  report  her  weil  at  present ;  but,  alas  I  there  is 
nothing  in  all  the  eiurth  so  stem  to  me  as  that  constantly  advanc- 
ing ineritabiUty,  which  indeed  has  terrified  me  all  my  days. 

The  same  day  he  entere : — 

Ifj  progress  in  *  Cromwell'  is  frightfuL  I  am  no  day  absolutely 
idle,  but  the  confusions  that  lie  in  my  way  require  far  more  fire  of 
ttergy  than  I  can  muster  on  most  days,  and  I  sit  not  so  much  work- 
ing 18  painfully  looking  on  work.  A  thousand  times  I  have  re- 
gretted that  this  task  was  ever  taken  up.  My  heart  was  never 
,  n^dhf  in  it  My  oonscienoe  it  rather  was  that  drove  me  on.  My 
diief  motive  now  is  a  more  and  more  burning  desire  to  have  done 
viUi  it  Efieuy  eheu  !  I  am  very  weak  in  health,  too.  I  am  of  tenest 
^eiy  sad.  The  figure  of  Age,  of  greyhaired  weakness,  twilight,  and 
[  tiie  inevitable  night  never  came  on  me  so  forcibly  as  this  year. 
Age  is  sad,  yet  it  is  noble  after  a  sort.;  the  advance  of  it  upon  n^e 
is  a  peculiar  tragedy,  new  for  every  new  Ufe.  Words  are  weak  in 
general  to  express  what  I  feel.  Thou  art  verily  growing  old,  and 
thou  haat  never  been  young ;  and  thy  life  has  amounted  to  this 
poor  paltriness,  and,  &c.  &c.  &c.    There  is  i^o  wisdoni  ii^  writing 

>  Dreigh^  tdcUo^ 
Vol.  m.— 1§ 
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^M  ^'      Buch  thongHts,  or  even  in  more  than  partiallT  entertaining  ibm 
c  T>f  <<•"  1(^  The  Future  alone  belongs  to  us.  ^tLet  us  doubly  and  trebly  strogglf 
u(  ^»    ^     to  profit  by  that — turn  that  to  double  and  treble  account.    Oh  htST' 
ens  I  get  oi^  with  thy  *  Oromw^.'     */M  ^  ^C  ^r^)/lt 

The  dissatisfaction  of  Carlyle  with  his  own  work,  as  low; 
as  he  was  engaged  upon  it,  is  a  continuoas  feature  in  lib 
character.  'The  "French  Revolution"  was  worth  notk- 
ing.'  'To  have  done  with  it'  was  the  chief  desire  which 
he  had.  'To  Iiave  done  with  it'  was  iiis  chief  desire 
again  now.  'To  have  done  with  it'  was  the  yet  mow 
passionate  cry  in  the  prolonged  agony  of  '  Frederick.'  Tl» 
art  of  composition  was  merely  painful  to  him,  so  consciooi 
was  he  always  of  the  distance  between  the  fact  as  he  oonM 
represent  it  and  the  fact  as  it  actually  was.  He  could  be 
proud  when  he  measured  himself  against  other  men ;  but 
his  estimate  of  his  merit,  considered  abstractedly,  WM 
utterly  low.  His  faults  disgusted  him;  his  excellences  he 
could  not  recognise ;  and  when  the  work  was  done  and 
printed,  he  was  surprised  to  find  it  so  much  better  than  be 
had  thought. 

It  is  always  so.  The  better  a  man  is  morally,  the  lees 
conscious  he  is  of  his  virtues.  The  greater  the  artist,  the 
more  aware  he  must  be  of  his  shortcomings.  If  excellence 
is  to  be  its  own  only  reward,  poor  excellence  is  in  a  bad 
way ;  for  the  more  there  is  of  it,  the  less  aware  of  itself  it 
is  allowed  to  be.  There  is  and  must  be,  however,  a  certam 
comfort  in  the  sense  that  a  man  is  doing  a  right  thing,  if 
not  well,  yet  as  well  as  he  can.  Flashes  of  this  kind  do 
occasionally  shine  in  among  Carlyle's  sad  meditations.  On 
May  31  ho  reports  to  his  mother : — 

My  book  now  goes  along  better  or  worse,  though  still  far  to( 
slowly.  I  am  now,  however,  beginning  to  see  above  ground  soiw 
fmit  of  the  unspeakable  puddlings  and  welterings  I  had  undei 
ground.  I  do  hope  Rometimes  that  I  shall  get  the  poor  book  done 
and  that  it  will  turn  out  to  have  been  worth  doing.     Oliver  Cros 
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vttO  ifl  an  aotnallj  pious,  praying,  God-fearing,  Bible-reading  man, 
and  straggles  in  the  high  places  of  the  world  before  God  and  man 
to  do  what  he  finds  written  in  his  Bible — an  astonishing  spectacle, 
unexampled,  altogether  incredible  to  the  beggarly  Peel,  Bussell, 
and  company  that  have  got  the  giiiclunee  of  the  world  now,  to  all 
oar  sorrowa.  If  I  can  show  Oliver  as  he  is,  I  shall  do  a  good  turn ; 
bat  it  is  terribly  difficult  to  such  an  age  as  this  is  and  has  long 
l,K^en. 

There  was  to  be  no  Scotland  for  Carlyle  this  year.  The 
starting  with  ^  Cromwell '  had  been  so  hard  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  pause  over  it  till  it  was  done ;  and  an  occa- 
sional rest  of  a  day  or  two  at  the  houses  of  friends  near 
London  was  all  that  he  intended  to  allow  himself.  It 
was  his  wife's  turn  to  have  a  holiday.  She  liad  not  been 
in  the  North  since  she  had  lost  her  mother.  All  the  last 
summer  had  been  spent  with  the  workmen  in  Cheyne 
Row.  In  autumn  and  winter  she  had  been  ill  as  usual 
witli  coughs,  sleeplessness,  and  nervous  headaches.  As 
long  as  the  cold  weather  lasted  she  had  not  been  well  for 
a  single  day,  and  only  her  indomitable  spirit  seemed  to 
keep  her  alive  at  all.  She  never  complained — perhaps 
fortunately — as  with  Carlyle  to  suffer  in  any  way  was  to 
complain  loudly  and  immediately,  and  when  complaint  was 
absent  he  never  realised  that  there  could  be  occasion  for 
it.  Anyway  she  was  now  to  have  a  holiday.  She  was  to 
go  first  to  her  uncle  at  Livei'pool,  then  to  the  Paulets  at 
Seafortli,  then  to  stay  with  Geraldine  Jewsbury  at  Man- 
chester; then,  if  she  wished,  to  go  to  Scotland.  *She 
was  always  economical,  and  travelled  at  smallest  cost. 
Money  matters  no  longer,  happily,  required  such  narrow 
attention  as  in  former  years.  Her  letters  (or  parts  of 
them)  describing  her  adventures  are  published  in  the 
'  Ix'tters  and  Memorials.'  Carlyle,  busy  as  he  was,  made 
time  to  write  to  her  regularly,  with  light  affectionate 
ainuiiing  sketches  of  his  visitors  or  the  news  of  the  day  ; 
most  particularly  of  the  progress  of  the  new  acquaintance 
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which  was  to  have  so  serious  an  inflnenoe  on  her  own  fn- 
tnre  peace.  .  .  .  Mr.  and  Lad^  Hamet  Baring,  whom 
he  had  met  two  years  previously,  were  now  botli  of  them 
becoming  his  intimate  friends.  From  Mr.  Baring*  there 
are  many  letters  preserved  among  Carlyle's  papers.  They 
exhibit  not  only  respect  and  esteem,  but  the  strongest  per 
sonal  confidence  and  affection,  which  increased  with  fuller 
knowledge,  and  ceased  only  with  death.  They  show,  too^ 
a  fuller  understanding  of,  and  agreement  witli,  Carljle^i 
genei-al  views  than  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  of  thou 
of  his  other  coixespondents.  From  Lady  Harriet,  too^ 
there  are  abundance  of  notes,  terse,  clear,  and  peremptory, 
rather  like  the  commands  of  a  sovereign  than  the  etflj 
communications  of  friendship.  She  was  herself  gifted, 
witty,  unconventional,  seeing  men  and  things  much  tf 
they  were,  and  treating  them  accordingly.  She  recog- 
nised the  immense  superiority  of  Carlyle  to  everyone  elie 
who  came  about  her.  She  admired  his  intellect;  she 
delighted  in  his  humour.  lie  at  firat  enjoyed  the  society 
of  a  person  who  never  bored  him,  who  had  a  straight 
eye,  a  keen  tongue,  a  disdain  of  nonsense,  a  majestic  arro- 
gance. As  they  became  more  intimate,  the  gi'eat  lady  af- 
fected his  imagination.  He  was  gratified  at  finding  him- 
self appreciated  by  a  brilliant  woman,  who  ruled  supreme 
over  half  of  London  society.  She  became  Gloriana, 
Queen  of  Fairyland,  and  he,  with  a  true  vein  of  ehivaliy 
in  him,  became  her  rustic  Red  Cross  Knight,  who,  if  he 
could,  would  have  gladly  led  his  own  ZTna  into  the  same 
enchanting  service.  The  '  Una,'  unfortunately,  had  no  in- 
clination for  such  a  distinguished  bondage.  The  Barings 
had  a  villa  at  Addiscombe,  and  during  the  London  season 
frequently  escaped  into  the  Surrey  sunshine.  Carlyle  had 
been  invited  to  meet  a  distinguished  party  thera 

>  Lord  Ashburton  afterwards. 
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To  Jane  Webh  Carfyle,  at  Liverpool 

Cheliea :  Jnly  7, 1844. 

Yeslerdaj  I  did  go  to  the  Barings,  but  I  got  home  the  same 
sight,  which  was  an  immense  point  We  were  a  tmlj  sublime 
party,  as  many  as  the  table  would  hold.  Lord  Howick  and  his 
wife.  Earl  Orej's  son,  a  thin,  lame  man,  turned  of  forty,  looking 
reiy  weak  of  body,  but  earnest,  clear,  affectionate,  and  honest, 
with  good  talent,  too,  for  the  spiritual  part ;  the  Lady  Howick, 
a  pale,  aquiline,  dark-eyed  beauty,  bleached  white,  who  did  not  cap- 
iiYate  me  or  estrange  me ;  the  inmiortal  old  Lady  Holland,  really  a 
kind  ci  Witoh  of  the  (Kensington)  Alps,  very  impressive  in  her 
way.  She  is  terhbly  broken,  poor  old  lady  I  has  a  doctor,  the 
strangest  little  fellow  I  have  seen,  who  did  not  speak  one  word, 
good  or  bad,  but  seemed  happy  and  perfect  in  the  social  gesticu- 
lationa.  Besides  him,  she  carries  with  her  a  page,  and  an  old 
woman  to  rub  her  legs.  These,  with  the  natural  et  cteteras,  al- 
moat  All  a  house  of  themselves.  Buller  of  course  was  there,  as  in 
his  home ;  Stanley,  too,  again,  but  without  his  wife ;  he  and 
others  too  tedious  to  mention.  The  gooseberries  were  ripe ;  I 
had  a  pocket  of  cigars,  and  other  smokei*s  to  keep  me  company. 
The  day  was  soft,  grey,  without  rain :  a  t«mi)eratnre  like  silk. 
The  Lady  Harriet  is  the  most  consummate  of  landladies,  regard- 
less of  exi^ense.  Baring  himself  bos  radiances  of  real  talent.  He 
is,  I  do  think,  a  good,  modest  man.  Tlie  whole  matter  went  off 
with  efEect  It  is  really  entertaining  to  me  to  be  a  part  of  such  a 
company  now  and  then.  Their  art  in  speech,  more  and  more  no- 
lioeable  gradually,  is  decidedly  a  thing  to  be  considered  valuable, 
venerable.  Real  good  breeding,  as  the  people  have  it  here,  is  one 
of  the  finest  things  now  going  in  the  world.  The  careful  avoid- 
ance of  all  discussion,  the  swift  hopping  from  topic  to  topic,  does 
not  agree  with  me ;  but  the  graceful  skill  they  do  it  with  is  be- 
yond that  of  minuets. 

Among  other  subjects,  we  came  over,  pretty  late  in  the  evening, 
upon  Mazzini*s  letters.  >  Brougham  had  been  privately  telling  all 
fienple  in  the  Lords  one  day  that  Mazzini  was  a  scamp  after  all, 
that  he  onoe  '  kept  a  gaming-house.'  So  Stanley  reported,  glad  of 
any  stab  to  Brougham.  The  old  stem  Witch  of  the  Alps  there- 
upon asked  Lady  Harriet  what  he  really  was,  this  Mazzini.     '  A 

I  Opened  in  the  BngliAh  Post  Office,  sboat  which  there  wu  ao  load  a  stir 
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Bevolntionary  toan,  the  head  of  yoaug  Italy,'  answered  ahe    '  Oli, 
then,  tliey  surely  ought  to  take  liiin  up,'  rejoined  the  TVilch.    Onr 
adroithoBtesahintedNo,  and  that  she  herself  knew  liini.    'VTIki!' 
eKcl&itued  the  ostonishod  Witch,  with  nide-open  eyes.     TtiE  otb^     I 
persisted,  with  the  gentlest  tonch  of  light  irrefragability.  '  haAK-     1 
tually  asked  him  to  come  and  see  her.'    I  added,  addrensiug  tlie    I 
Witch,  '  He  is  a  mim  well  woith  seeing,  and  not  at  all  spedil^    J 
anxious  to  be  seen.'    '  And  did  he  not  keep  a  gaming-lioiiFe  ? '  Mid    \ 
alie,     '  He  had  never  the  faintest  shadow  of  connection  with  tkl     ' 
aide  of  htiutun  business.'  aiud  I.     "  The  pmndest  person  in  llii»      '■ 
oompany  is  not  farther  above  keeping  a  ganiing-honse  than  M«-     , 
ziniis.'     -Tliat  means  Bjng'  (an  absilrd  old  curly-headej  dinst-     \ 
out  whom  they  call  Poodle  Byng),  said  Bnller,  looking  at  the  mu,     , 
upon  which  an  explosion  of  laughter  swallowed  up  my  ovei-an- 
phaaia  and  the  whole  discnsHion  in  a  lightly  fetiiutoua  manucr. 

A  certain  Mr.  BouietUing  (Kiuie,  I  think :  reftUy  a  Terr  dc3     , 
official  gentleman)  rolunteered  to  give  me  half  his  cab  to  Virftr 
dilly — a  blessed  arrangement  for  me,  tor  Mr.  Kane  and  I  sinnkud     I 
in  a  very  social  manner  all  the  way,  and  the  drive  did  me  gnat 
good,  so  that  to-day  I  am  for  less  damaged  than  could  hare  b««a 
anticipated. 

Tlie  fine  society  diO  not  make  Carlyle  forget  liis  oini    ' 
nearer  atteiJtions  : —  i 

It  is  poor  Goody's  birthday  when  sho  reads  thin  ;  and  one  ongM 
to  have  said  wliat  the  inner  man  sufflciently  feels :  that  one  is  ri^ 
glad  to  see  the  brave  little  Goody  with  the  mind's  and  the  hMrt'> 
eye  on  such  an  occasion,  and  whshes  and  ]>rayH  all  good  in  tlui 
world  and  in  all  worlds  to  one's  jkkjt  Goody— a  brave  woman,  «riii. 
on  the  whole,  a  '  Neoessary  Evil  "  to  a  man.  And  now,  dMmB<, 
here  is  a  small  gift,  one  of  the  smallest  ever  sent.  Do  not  thiok  il 
cost  me  any  trouble  to  buy  the  thing ;  onoe  fairly  in  the  ent^cpfU"'. 
there  was  a  real  pleasure  in  going  tbrongh  with  it.  I  trie<l  lif' 
for  a  workbox,  but  there  was  none  I  could  I'ecommend  In  mywil 
I  was  forced  to  be  content  with  a  little  jewel-box,  and  thta-, '"'' 
see,  is  the  key.  Blessings  on  thee  with  it !  I  wish  I  had  diaTDnini* 
to  lill  the  places  with  for  my  little  wifie.  I  knew  yon  had  a  jfTi'l- 
box  already,  but  this  is  a  newer  one,  a  far  smaller  one.  BnsiJi*. 
I  bought  it  very  cunningly,  and  '  the  lady,  if  she  would  like  u>l- 

'  Name  by  which  ho  often  Ittiigliiiigly  dencribni  liis  wife. 
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er,  can  at  any  time  get  it  exchanged.'  And  so,  dear 
18  me  and  take  my  good  wishes.  While  I  am  here  there 
want  one  to  wish  thee  all  good.  Adieu  on  the  birthday, 
le  worst  of  onr  days  be  all  done  and  the  best  still  coming. 

Thine  evermore. 

lulphurons  hnraonr'  lay  close  beside  the  tender, 
from  extinct,  not  even  dormant.  What  Carlvle 
it  eudore  was  being  bored.  The  anathemas  which 
d  on  unfortunate  bores  exceed  Emulphus's  in 
variety.  He  mentions  soon  after  this  that  three 
n  f  ram  Edinburgh  had  called  to  see  him,  intro- 
'  some  acquaintance  from  Haddington.  He  de- 
lem  as  ^  wretched  duds,' '  a  precious  three  to  be 
Erom  all  the  populations  of  the  world  ; '  '  miser- 
fers  full  of  animal  magnetism.  Free  Kirk  and 
ibisli.'  He  '  had  doubts  whether  not  to  rise  with 
iths,  and  pack  them  all  instantly  into  the  street.' 
'  he  bit  in  his  rage  as  best  he  could,'  took  his  hat, 
i  business,  *  and  walked  the  three  out  instead  of 
;hem  out'  '  One  of  Cavaignac's  snorts  was  all 
ould  give  to  such  things.'  *  That  visit  was  the 
5  of  sorrows  to  him.'  Evening  parties  could  not 
^  escaped.  He  had  been  invited  to  one  '  at  the 
«','  where  he  expected  an  equal  degree  of  suffer- 
:  thought  he  would  fall  sick  and  stick  to  Crom- 
I  *  wished  he  was  in  Goody's  pocket.'  Luckily  it 
:urn  out  quite  so  ill.  *  Trench,  Maurice,  Boxall 
.er,  and  other  shovel-hatted  persons,  male  and 
rere  there  assembled  ; '  but  he  met  a  daughter  of 
whom  he  was  actually  pleased  to  see,  and  Mrs. 
oleridge  also,  *  really  a  kind  of  Phantasmion,  kg 
delicate,  pretty,  and  orthodox  wise.'  In  the  worst 
es  there  was  always  the  resource  of  Bath  House. 

;ht  (he  wrote  on  July  19)  I  called  for  Lady  Harriet.  The 
ler  sate  there  apparently  almost  asleep  in  the  '  fever  of 
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digestion  *  ^en  I  entered.  The  ladj  herself,  in  spite  of  her  odL- 
ness,  is  always  brisk  as  a  huntress.  Bnller  brightened  up  aooo, 
argned,  talked  with  me,  not  to  great  pnrpose,  bat  in  a  cheeiy, 
rational  manner,  presided  over  by  this  divinity,  and  with  one  a^ 
of  innocent  block  tea  and  a  mouthful  of  polite  human  speech  I 
cauie  home  little  injured.  Mazzini  is  authorised  to  call  *Dext 
week  some  evening.'  Poor  victim  I  At  a  certain  torn  of  the  con- 
versation I  was  asked  to  come  out  to  Addisoombe  next  Sundi^i 
and  could  not  for  the  moment  find  means  of  declining,  but  did  ia- 
temaliy  decline,  and  must  externally  now  send  some  note  to  tint 
effect.  It  is  very  brilliant  all  at  Addisoombe ;  wealth  in  ftban- 
dance,  ruled  over  by  grace  in  abundance ;  but  I — ^I — am  bilioiu ; 
I  am  busy — ^not  equal  to  it  for  the  present. 

Some  misgiving  may  have  crosfled  Carlyle's  mind  that 
too  near  an  intimacy  in  these  great  circles  might  not  be 
pi'oiitable  to  liiiu.     As  long  as  social  distinctions  survive, 
an  evenness  of  position  is  a  condition  of  healthy  friend- 
sliip  ;  and  tboug)i  genius  is  said  to  level  artificial  inequali- 
ties, it  creates  inequalities  of  another  kind,  which  rather 
complicate  the  situation  than  simplify  it.     However  this 
may  have  been,  liard  work  and  the  London  heat  tired  liiin 
out  by  the  end  of  the  summer.     He  was  invited  to  stay  at 
the  Grange,  a  beautiful  place  belonging  to  the  Barings  in 
Hampsliire,  and  as  the  visit  was  to  be  a  sliort  one  he 
went.     Mi's.  Baring's  father,  the  Lord  Ashbnrton  of  the 
American  Treaty,  still  lived  and  reigned  there.     He  hid 
heard  of  Carlyle,  and  wished  to  make  liis  acquaintance, 
as  his  Transatlantic  wife  did  also.     The  Grange,  in  Sep- 
tember especially,   was  the   perfection    of    an    English 
country  palace.     The  habits  of  it  did  not  suit  Carlyle.    He 
was  off  his  sleep,  woke  early,  could  get  no  breakfast  till 
ten,  and  no  food  but  cigars  and  sunshine.     But  the  parte 
was  beautiful,  the  riding  delightful,  *  the   solitude  and 
silence  divine.'     He  tried  to  be  amused  and  happy,  and 
succeeded  tolerably. 
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The  Gimnge :  September  18,  1844. 
We  am  %  naall  pwtj.  Ladj  Ashburton  is  a  sargeon  patient  at 
ptaaenti  a  stripping  off  of  the  skin  npon  a  carriage  step,  ill  dealt 
with  for  some  days  back.  She  lies  in  a  back  drawing-room,  keeps 
all  the  women  about  her  all  day,  and  we  never  see  her  till  she  is 
wheeled  in  at  night  to  tea.  She  seems  very  fond  of  talking  to 
me ;  a  frank,  rattling  woman,  with  whom,  perhaps,  I  shall  grow  to 
do  Texy  welL  Were  it  not  for  Lady  Harriet,  who  is  herself  a  host, 
we  should  be  ill  off  for  women.  My  chief  resource  at  present  is 
the  old  Lord,  a  really  good  old  man,  of  most  solid,  cheerful  ways ; 
loud  of  talking  and  being  talked  to  above  any  rational  thing. 

September  14,  1844. 

Alas !  if  I  could  sleep,  I  might  be  veiy  well  here :  but  sleep 
does  not  come,  sleep  flies  ;  and  I  have  nights  in  which  the  virtue 
of  patience  is  very  useful  to  me.  I  do  study  to  keep  patient.  In 
fact,  there  is  something  veiy  soothing  in  the  deep,  dead  silence, 
bnAen  only  by  the  rare  hooting  of  a  poor  owl,  seemingly  a  mile 
o4  who  appeued  to  be  the  only  living  thing  awake  beside  myself. 
I  start  generally  in  the  morning  with  a  dull  headache,  very  stupid  ; 
bat  the  breeasy  fresh  air,  and  the  constant  motion  they  keep  one  in, 
drive  it  away  gradually,  and  I  feel  pretty  well  again. 

We  are  not  a  brilliant  party  here ;  nay,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
I^y  Harriet  and  myself,  we  should  be  almost  definable  as  a  dull, 
conunoDplace  one.  BuUer  is  not  yet  come,  but  is  confidently 
expected  to-night,  and  will  be  a  welcome  acquisition  to  us.  Poodle 
Byng*a  companion  was  one  Oreville,  an  old  official  hack  of  quality 
who  runs  racehorses,  whom  I  have  often  enough  seen  before : 
memorable  as  a  man  of  true  aristocratic  manner,  without  any 
aristocratic  endowment  whatever— a  LaTs  without  the  beauty.  He 
has  Ckmrt  gossip,  political  gossip,  Ac,  and  is  civil  to  all  persons, 
careless  about  all  persons— equal  nearly  to  zero.  Lady  Ashburton 
improves  upon  one — a  square,  solid  American  woman,  happily 
without  the  accent ;  but  with  the  rugged  go-ahead  character  of 
that  people.  It  is  from  her  that  your  lover  Baring  takes  his  feat- 
ures, llie  old  Lord  Ashburton,  especially  as  he  smokes,  is  my 
favourite  of  all— a  really  good,  solid,  most  cheery,  sagacious, 
simple-hearted  old  man.  He  takes  me  long  walks  to  see  his  new 
churches,  his  labourers'  cottages,  his  old  cedars  and  yew  trees, 
carries  in  his  pocket  cigars,  and  talks  and  is  talked  to.  To  finish 
my  description,  I  have  only  to  say  that  our  house  is  built  like  '  a 
temple,'  of  two  stories ;  of  immense  extent,  massive  in 
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appearance  and  fronting  every  way.  The  interior  is  by  Inigo 
Jones,  with  modem  improvements.  The  rooms  are  fall  of  eiqni- 
site  pictures,  and  there  is  every  convenience.  '  All  things  tint 
were  pleasant  in  life.     But  the  all-wise,  great  Ore-a-a-tor,  &c.'  * 

While  this  new  acquaintance  was  rising  up  into  Carlyle's 
sky,  another  was  setting  or  had  set.  Kews  were  waiting 
for  him  when  he  returned  to  Cheyne  Kow,  which  melted 
the  Grange  and  its  grandeurs  into  bodiless  vapour.  Jolin 
Sterling  was  dead.  Of  all  the  friends  whom  Carlvlc  iiad 
won  to  himself  since  he  came  to  London,  there  was  none 
that  he  valued  as  he  valued  this  one.  Sterling  had  been 
his  spiritual  pupil,  his  first,  and  also  his  noblest  and  bett 
Consumption  had  set  its  fatal  mark  npon  him.  His  spirit 
had  risen  against  it  and  defied  it.  He  had  fled  for  life  in 
successive  winters  to  Italy,  to  France,  and  then  to  Fal- 
mouth and  to  Italy  again.  If  not  better,  there  Lad  been 
no  sign  that  he  was  becoming  definitely  worse.  He  had 
lately  settled  at  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  had 
added  to  his  house ;  he  had  hoped,  as  his  friends  had 
hoped  before  for  him,  that  years  of  useful  energy  might 
still  be  granted  to  him.  It  seemed  impossible  that  a  wid 
so  gifted,  so  brilliant,  so  generous,  should  have  been  sent 
upon  the  earth  merely  to  show  how  richly  it  had  been  en- 
dowed, and  to  pass  away  while  its  promise  was  but  half 
fulfilled.  But  in  tliis  past  summer  he  had  been  visibly 
declining.  To  himself,  if  to  no  one  else,  it  had  bec'unie 
sternly  certain  that  the  end  was  now  near ;  and  on  Anp>»t 
10  he  had  written  the  letter  of  farewell,  printed  by  Car- 
lyle  in  his  lost  friend's  biography,  which  I  am  therefoit*  a^ 
liberty  to  transfer  to  these  pages. 

To  T.  Carlyle. 

Ventnor :  Angnnt  10,  1^- 
My  dear  Carlyle, — For  the  first  time  for  many  months  it  swni  ^ 
possible  to  send  you  a  few  words;  merely,  however,  for  reuieui^ 

1  Bee  Letters  and  3iemoridls,  vol  L  p.  160. 
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fantioe  sod  larewelL  On  higher  matters  there  is  nothing  to  say. 
I  tDead  the  common  road  into  the  great  darkness,  without  any 
tbonght  of  fear,  and  with  veiy  much  of  hope.  Certainty,  indeed, 
I  have  none.  With  regard  to  you  and  me,  I  cannot  begin  to  write, 
haTing  nothing  for  it  but'  to  keep  shut  the  lid  of  those  seci-ets  with 
all  the  iron  weights  that  are  in  my  power.  Towards  me,  it  is  still 
more  tme  than  towards  England,  that  no  man  has  been  and  done 
like  yoiL  Heaven  bleas  yon  I  If  I  can  lend  a  hand  when  there. 
that  will  not  be  wanting.  It  is  all  very  strange,  but  not  a  hun- 
dredth part  so  sad  as  it  seems  to  the  standers-by.  Your  wife  knows 
mj  mind  towards  her,  and  will  believe  it  without  asseveration. 

Yours  to  the  last, 

John  Stebumo. 

Sterling  lingered  for  six  weeks  after  writing  this.  Ho 
had  been  apparently  dying  more  tlian  once  already,  and 
yet  had  rallied.  Carlyle  could  not  believe  that  be  was  to 
loee  bim,  and  hoped  tliat  it  might  be  so  again.  But  it 
was  not  so  to  be.  On  September  18,  within  a  day  of  Car- 
ljle*B  return  from  the  Grange,  bis  friend  was  dead. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

A.D.  1845.    iBT.  60. 

Summer  in  London — Mrs.  Garlyle  in  Liyerpool — Gompledon  of 
'  Cromwell  * — Remarks  upon  it — ^Effect  of  Cromwell's  hixkxj 
on  Carljle's  mind — ^Bights  of  majorities — ^Right  and  mighi— 
Reception  by  the  world — ^Visit  to  the  Barings — ^Ladj  Hamet 
and  Mrs.  Carlyle— Ijetter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel— MeditatioDS. 

Sterling's  deatli  was  the  severest  jshock  which  Carlyle  had 
yet  experienced.     Perliaps  the  presence  of  a  real  sorrow 
saved  him  from  fretting  over  the  smaller  tronbles  of  life. 
He  threw  himself  the  more  detenninately  into  his  work. 
All  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  all  the  next  till  the 
close  of  the  summer  he  stayed  at  home,  as  far  as  possible 
alone,  and  seeing  few  friends  in  London  except  the  B8^ 
ings.     His  wife  had  been  improved  by  her  excursion.    She 
had  been  moderately  well  since  her  return.     Strong  she 
never  was ;  but  for  her  the  season  had  been  a  fair  one. 
In  July  1845,  the  end  of  'Cromwell '  was  coming  definitely 
in  sight.     She  could  be  spared  at  home,  and  went  off  again 
to  her  relations  at  Livei'pool.     Carlyle  had  another  horse 
— '  Black  Duncan '  this  one  was  called.    He  rode  daily,  and 
sent  regular   bulletins    to    his  'Necessary  Evil' — many, 
through  haste,  undated.     The  Barings  were  still  his  chief 
resource  outside  his  serious  occupations. 

Chelsea :  July  27,  1945. 

Visit  to  Addiscombe — not  the  very  \yeat  of  joys ;  but  one  onght 

to  be  content  with  it.     I  bad  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  Everett,  the 

American  Ambassador,  who  surprises  me  much,  as  a  thorough 

drawling  Yankee  in  manner,  yet  with  intelligence  and  real  gentle- 
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manhood  looking  throngh  it.  Senior,  seeing  me  there,  came  up 
in  the  most  cordial  manner  to  shake  hands,  and  we  even  had  a 
guantity  of  smoking  tc^ether  and  philosophical  discoursing  to- 
gether—by  motion  of  his — ^with  unbated  ayersion  of  mine.  Peace 
to  him! 

AnguBt  1. 1845. 

Thj  bright  little  missiveB  are  a  real  consolation  to  me  in  mj 
solitude  here — a  solitary  wrestle  with  the  blockheadisms.  That  is 
vhat  I  have  just  now,  and  there  is  need  of  some  consolation  at 
times  if  it  could  be  had. 

The  leech '  is  very  welL  I  went  and  saw  it  this  morning ;  it  has 
an  allowance  of  fresh  water  every  day,  and  complains  of  nothing, 
lying  all  glued  t<^(ether  at  the  top  of  the  glass  (the  little  villain), 
and  leading  a  very  quiet  life  of  it,  never  even  asking  what  is  taxes  ? 
Wednesday  proved  wet — no  riding  possible.  Walked  up  to  Bar- 
ingdom  in  the  evening.  The  poor  lady  had  cold ;  was  sitting  with 
a  fire— even  she :  we  are  all  as  cold  here  as  you  are  in  Lancashire. 
IflBtemight  had  a  grand  ride  over  in  SuiTey ;  took  the  conceit  out 
€f  DoDcan  ;  made  him  gallop  at  discretion  till  quite  tame.  Did 
mj  own  wearied  self  some  good  by  the  job.  After  that,  while  at 
tea,  Thackeray. 

Angust  ]. 

J^osi  now  I  have  finished  copying  the  last  letter  of  Oliver's.  I 
viU  try  hard  yet  to  be  through  the  original  stuff  this  week.  There 
viU  then  be  a  conclusion  of  some  kind  to  do ;  an  index  to  set 
going.  After  which  I  am  off  irCs  Preie.  Ay  de  mi  !  The  merits 
of  jour  letters  are  mirrored  in  a  very  fair  glass  when  it  is  I  that 
i^  them,  and  if  I  call  them  *  bits  of  letters '  (she  had  laughingly 
ittentAd  that  expression  of  his),  it  is  perhaps  all  the  better  for 
them  from  a  soul  so  sulky,  so  dispirited,  dead  and  buried,  as  mine 
now  ia,  in  this  horrid  business  of  mine.  Courage  I  courage  I  it 
viQ  be  done  soon,  and  then  perhaps  better  days  will  come. 

Angnst. 
This  place  is  getting  very  empty.  Last  night  I  came  accident- 
ally jn  the  Kensington  Ciardens  band.  Their  retinue  of  park 
Worses  has  dwindled  to  mere  nothing,  a  thing  you  could  ride 
without  difficulty  through  the  middle  of.  It  is  astonishing  what 
'^  pity  I  do  feel  for  these  poor  squires  and  squires'  daughters, 
^  parading  about  in  such  places.     Good  heavens !  and  is  this 

'  OoA  of  ICn,  Csrlyle^a  ringiiUr  peta,  of  wbioh  her  haiband  had  charge  in 
hcrtUeiica. 
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vLat  YOU  call  Ibe  flower  of  life  :  anil  age,  and  dukness,  and  the 
gi'Oiiil  Perliaj>s  Ijiug  close  in  tlie  reikr  o(  it — -'  Pnmr  ye,  be  woe  for 
jdtirael'."  So  I  am  loo  ;  (ind  wiU  now  rua  and  put  on  my  riding 
clothes — just  three  uiiuDtea  for  it.  AJieo.  Ever  your  affectinu- 
ate,  bad  T.  C 

Mrs.  Carlyle  had  falteu  in  at  Liverpool  with  a  Uni- 
tarian clBigjmau  .  ■  -  ■•■  ^jjjj  ^ijy^j  gjjg  [,^  j.,,1,. 
vei'eud  ou  eerioiia  cotisiderabla  iittei'eet.' 
il.  liad  seetiietl  to  lined  to  leave  liis  Uni- 
tarianism  and  to  fa  f  Cai'l^-le. 

CheltHT  AngDtie,  ISIS. 

«  a  great  thing  in  him  to 
he  deacon  of  the  vreav^i's  at 
iknien,  remember  that  I  am 
.  dny  of  thunder,  I  bad  ray 


"What  did  M s 

quote  me  in  hia  proaci 
Dumfries,  one  must  el 

Thurada,,  >^e»>,  - 


longest  ride  since  you  heard  last,  far  oat  toiranla  Harrow.  A.s  I 
^umed  homewards  tlierti  rose  visible  from  the  big  beautiful  Baby- 
Jon  a  tree  of  sinoA*,  which  said  very  plainly,  '  Hero  is  a  house  on 
fire.'  It  grev  and  grew,  till  it  covered  whole  fields  of  air.  I 
never  in  any  ride  aaw  a  more  impressive  object,  seeming  to  s.iy 
with  a  tragical  tone  of  reproach,  '  Wilt  tbou  take  me  for  picln- 
Ttsque?  I  am  the  blazing  fonutnre  of  terrified,  distracted  men 
and  women.*    Phew! 

Harvest  is  a  month  too  late ;  will  haidly  fail  therefore  to  be 
bad  ;  and  if  the  railway  babble  burst  at  the  same  time,  as  is  like- 
liest, there  will  be  a  precious  winter  for  the  poor  operatives  aguin, 
and  those  that  have  charge  of  them.  The  naked,  beggarly  grei-il 
and  mammon-worship  of  this  generatioa  is  sorrowfully  appaidtt 
at  present ;  and  I  confess  sometimes  I  do  not  core  if  their  'wealth' 
and  all  the  greasy  adjnncl«  of  it  irei-e  actually  to  take  wings  mid 
fly  away.  I  think  we  might  have  a  less  detestable  existence  willi- 
out  it ;  a  chance  for  a  lew  fat«d  life-element  than  this. 

Good  be  with  thee,  dear  little  Goody  mine.  '  We  clanib  Ihe 
hill  together'  in  a  very  thorny  but  not  paltry  way.    Now  let  lis 
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liudlodE  aroahd  a  little.    We  BhaUhave  *to  totter  down'  also; 

# 

bat  <liand  in  hand  we'll  go.' 

Adien,  dear  Jeannie,  T.  G. 

Aogast  18. 
Reallj,  I  begin  almost  to 'pity  poor  J.  M.  The  lot  of  a  poor 
nian^  of  SO  many  poor  men,  doomed  to  twaddle  all  their  lives  in 
Socinian  jargon,  and  look  at  this  Divine  Universe  through  dis- 
iiacfced,  despicable  Jew  Greek  spectacles,  and  a  whole  Monmouth 
Streel  of  •  Old  Gloe,'  seems  to  me  very  sad.  .  .  .  The  last  si>eech 
of  Ohver^s  is  fairly  ready  for  printing.  Not  a  line  of  his  now  i*e- 
nalDs,  thank  Heaven  !  I  have  now  only  to  have  him  die,  and  then 
to  wind  up  in  the  briefest  endurable  way.  I  say  to  myself,  why 
should  not,  for  instance,  ihQflrH  of  September  actually  see  me  free 
of  the  job  altogether,  and  ready  for  the  road  somewhither  ?  We 
lill  by.  As  a  preliminary  I  have  started  to-day  by — a  blue  pill 
and  castor.    Oh  heavens!    But  I  suppose  it  was  the  most  jiiJi- 

eknis  step  of  all. 

AngnstSl. 

1  know  not  if  you  mean  to  take  Egypt's  advice  [I  do  not  know 
the  person  alluded  toj,  and  write  some  book.     I  have  often  said 
Toa  might,  with  successful  effect ;  but  the  impulse,  the  necessity, 
hiB  mainly  t<>  come  from  ^'ithin.     It  is  a  poor  trade  otheri\'isc,  so 
we  will  be  content  with  Goody  whether  she  ever  comes  to  a  book 
or  not.    One  way  or  other,  all  the  light,  and  order,  and  energy,  and 
gennine  Thatkrafl  or  available  virtue  we  had,  does  come  out  of  us, 
ttd  goes  very  infallibly  into  God's  Treasury,  living  and  working 
thnmgh  eternities  there — very  infallibly,   whether  the  morning 
papers  say  much  about  it  or  say  nothing ;  whether  the  wages  we 
get  be  more  or  less !    We  are  not  lost ;  not  a  solitary  atom  of  us 
-of  one  of  us.     When  I  think  of  our  Oliver  Cromwell  and  of  the 
fcther  of  a  Bums  and  other  such  phenomena,  I  am  very  indifferent 
otitke  book  side.     Greater,  I  often  think,  is  he  that  can  hold  his 
peace,  tliat  can  do  his  bit  of  light,  instead  of  speaking  it.     .     .     . 
^u  /  what  a  bnsinesis  is  the  society  of  Adam's  posterity  becom- 
ing for  me — ^a  considerable  of  a  bore  for  most  part.     Helps  walked 
home  to  the  door  with  me  last  night.     We  saw*  Green,  the  aoro- 
^^aut,  JQst  get  aloft  from  Vauxhall,  throwing  out  all  manner  of 
fii^eworks,  red,   green,  and  indigo-coloured  stars,  and  transitory 
"alky  ways,  the  best  he  could,  -poor  devil !    He  was  hanging  a 
goodiah  way  up  in  the  air,  quite  invisible  except  by  a  cluster  of 
c<>&^i86d  fireworks,  which  looked  very  small  in  the  great  waste 
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deep  of  things,  and  did  not  last  above  half  a  mimrt^  fn  ^IL  Ho 
paltrier  phenomenon  was  ever  contrived  for  the  solacement  of  ha* 
man  souls.  I  iigared  the  wretched  mortal  sailing  through  the 
chill,  clear  moonshiny  night,  destitute  of  any  object  now,  and  with 
peril  of  his  life,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  his  life  in,  and  had  a  ml 
pity  for  him.  I  am  veiy  dark  as  to  the  extreme  closing  up  of 
'  Cromwell,'  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  lay  quite  close  at  hand- 
some one  blight  day,  all  that  was  needed  for  it — ^perhaps  to-nua^ 
row.    Beally,  I  am  quite  near  it 

AngoitflL 
Do  not  seduce  poor  J.  M.  from  his  Unitarian  manger,  poor  fol- 
low! I  do  not  in  tho  least  want  proselytes.  Adi  Chu!  do  I 
What  is  the  use  of  them  ?  And  for  himself  it  might  cut  off  ths 
very  staff  of  bread.  Let  him  hang  on  there  till  the  rope  of  itidf 
gives  way  with  him. 

Tou  will  be  sure  to  see  me  if  you  oontinue  staying  where  yoi 
are — my  one  fixed  element  of  a  plan  is  to  go  to  Anuandale,  nd 
the  way  thither  leads  mo  through  Lancashire.  I  could  also  be  t 
very  pretty  guest  at  Scaforth,  I  too  for  a  few  days,  and  be  hs]^ 
and  much  liked,  if  tho  de^'il  of  sleeplessness  and  indigestion  did 
not  mark  me  for  a  peculiar  man.  I  do  hope  to  have  done  all  mj 
Oliver  writing,  good  heavens !  the  day  after  to>morrow. 

Fuz  (John  Forster)  came  here  the  night  before  last,  talked  lon^, 
or  was  talked  to,  really  not  in  a  quite  distracted  manner,  and  pts- 
sionately  solicited  and  thankfully  received  your  address.  Thej— 
Dickens,  he,  and  a  squad  of  that  sort — liave  decided  to  act  a  pky 
at  one  of  the  small  theatres,  private,  to  five  hundred  friends.  B 
is  actually  to  be  on  the  21st  of  next  month,  and  it  is  an  immense 
feature  of  it  to  Fuz  that  you  are  to  be  there.    The  excellent  Fui  I 

Aagasi28L 
I  have  this  moment  ended  Oliver;  hang  it!  He  is  ended, 
thrums  and  all.  I  have  nothing  more  to  write  on  the  Bubjed^ 
only  mountains  of  wreck  to  bum.  Not  (any  more)  up  to  the  chin 
in  ])aper  clippings  and  chaotic  litter,  hatefuller  to  me  than  moat 
I  mil  to  have  a  swept  floor  now  again. 

Tlius  was  finished  the  fii*8t  edition  of  the  *  Letters  and 
Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell ' — the  first  edition — for  other 
letters,  other  material  of  various  kinds,  came  afterwards 
and  had  to  be  woven  in  with  the  rest ;  but  essentially  tho 
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thing  was  done  on  which  Carlyle  had  been  labouring  for 
fi^e  years ;  and  a  few  words  may  now  be  given  to  it. 

This  book  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  most  important 
ooDtribution  to  English  history,  which  has  been  made  in 
the  present  centnrj.  Carlyle  was  the  first  to  break  the 
crnst  which  has  overlaid  the  subject  of  Cromwell  since 
the  Restoration,  and  to  make  Cromwell  and  CromwelFs 
age  again  intelligible  to  mankind.  Anyone  who  will  read 
what  was  written  about  him  before  Carlyle^s  work  ap- 
peared, and  what  has  been  written  since,  will  perceive 
how  great  was  the  achievement.  The  enthusiast,  led 
away  by  ambition,  and  degenerating  into  the  hypocrite, 
the  received  figure  of  the  established  legend,  is  gone  for 
erer.  We  may  retain  each  our  own  opinion  about  Crom- 
well, we  may  think  that  he  did  well  or  that  he  did  ill,  that 
he  was  wise  or  unwise ;  but  we  see  the  real  man.  We 
eiD  entertain  no  sliadow  of  doubt  about  the  genuineness 
of  the  portrait;  and,  with  the  clear  sight  of  Oliver  him- 
vAy  we  have  a  new  conception  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  its 
eooaeqnences.  The  book  itself  carries  marks  of  the  difii- 
cahy  with  which  it  was  written.  It  has  no  clear  continu- 
ity; large  gaps  are  left  in  the  story.  Contrary  to  his  own 
nile,  tliat  the  historian  should  confine  himself  to  the  facts, 
with  the  minimum  of  commentary,  Carlyle  breaks  in  re- 
peatedly in  his  own  pei'son,  pats  his  friends  upon  the 
hack,  expands,  applauds,  criticises  to  an  extent  which  most 
i^ers  would  wish  more  limited.  This,  however,  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  he  was  reproducing  letters  and 
speeches,  of  which  both  the  thought  and  the  language 
were  obsolete — obsolete,  or  worse  than  obsolete,  for  most 
of  it  had  degenerated  into  cant,  insincere  in  everyone  who 
iiseg  such  expressions  now,  and  therefore  su^esting  insin- 
cerity in  those  who  used  them  then.  Perhaps  he  allowed 
too  little  for  our  ability  to  think  for  ourselves.  But  he 
^  Been  how  fatally  through  this*  particular  cause  the 
Vol.  IIL— 20 
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chai'acter  of  the  Coiiim  on  wealth  leaders  had  beeo  i 
Bcuied,  and,  if  be  erred  at  all.  he  erred  on  the  right  t 
It  is  his  supreme  merit  that  he  lirst  understood  i 
ejteochea  made  by  Craiuwell  in  Parliaiiieut,  aud  ciialiil 
us  to  uoderstand  them.  Printed  as  they  had  hitlicrtaJ 
heen.  they  could  only  confirm  tlie  impresaion,  either  tlint 
the  Protector's  own  inind  was  liopeleneiy  confused,  or  limt 
lie  pnrposely  concealed  wliat  was  in  it,  Carlyle  lias 
ehown  that  they  were  perfectly  genuine  speeches,  not  elo- 
quent, as  modern  parliamentary  speeches  are,  or  aspire  to 
be  thought;  but  the  faithful  expressions  of  a  most  real 
and  determined  meaning,  about  which  those  who  listeoed 
to  him  could  have  been  left  in  no  doubt  at  all.  Such  • 
feat  was  nothing  less  than  extraordinary.  It  was  not 
'whitewashing,'  as  attempts  of  this  kind  are  often  e 
fully  and  sometimes  deservedly  called.  It  v 
ery  of  a  true  linman  ligitre  of  immense  historical  c 
quenee  from  below  two  centuries  of  aecuianlated  elai 
and  misconception,  and  the  work  was  completely 
No  hammering  or  criticising  has  produced  the  least  e 
upon  it.  Thei-e  once  more  Cromwell  stands  aetuallyl 
fore  us,  and  henceforth  will  stand,  as  he  was  whenl 
lived  upon  the  earth.  lie  may  be  loved  or  he  iiiajH 
liated,  ae  he  was  both  loved  and  hated  in  his  own  tin 
but  we  shall  love  or  hate  the  man  himself,  not  a  abac 
or  a  caricature  any  i 

Detailed  criticism  of  the  book,  or  of  any  part  ofl 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  biography,  and  I  shall  not-fl 
tempt  such  a  thing.     I  may  mention,  however,  what  \ 
lyle  told  me  of  the  effect  upon  his  own  mind  of  bia  \ 
study  of  the  Commonwealth  anil  its  fortunes. 

Many  persona  still  believe  that,  if  tlie  army  had  j 
pushed  the  quarrel  to  extremities,  if  the  '  unpui^ed  '  " 
liament  had  been  allowed  to  complete  its  treaty  wlthd 
King,  the  constitutional  fiuils  of  the  struggle  might  h 
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been  secured  more  completely  than  they  actually  were; 
tliat  the  violent  reaction  would  never  have  taken  place 
which  was  provoked  by  the  King's  execution ;  tliat  tlie 
Chorch  of  England  could  and  would  have  then  been  com- 
pletely reformed  and  made  Protestant  in  form  and  sub- 
stance ;  the  pseudo-Catholicism — Episcopacy,  Liturgy,  and 
Eitoal — which  has  wrought  us  all  so  much  woe  behig 
svept  clean  from  off  the  stage. 

Speculations  on  what  might  have  been  are  easy.  We 
eee  what  actually  happened  ;  what  would  have  happened 
we  can  only  guess.  Charles,  it  is  certain,  was  false — how 
falae  is  now  only  completely  known  when  the  secret  nego- 
tiations of  himself  and  the  Queen  with  the  Catholic 
Powers  have  been  brought  to  light  No  promises  which 
lie  had  made  would  liave  bound  him  one  moment  beyond 
the  time  when  he  could  safely  break  them ;  nor  could  any- 
one say  what  the  composition  of  a  new  House  of  Com- 
mons might  be  after  the  next  election.  Taking  the  conn- 
t7  through,  tlie  Boyalists  and  the  Moderates  together 
were  in  the  majority  in  point  of  numbers,  and  CromwelFs 
conclusion  was  that,  so  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  the 
canse  for  which  he  and  the  army  had  fought  would  be  ut- 
terly lost  if  tlie  treaty  was  carried  out.  Wearied  England, 
satisfied  with  having  secured  control  of  the  purse-stringS; 
would  hand  over  the  sour  fanatics  to  Charles's  revenge. 
Carljle  was  satisfied  that  Cromwell  was  right,  and  he 
drew  fix>m  it  a  general  inference  of  the  incapacity  of  a 
popular  assembly  to  guide  successfully  and  permanently 
the  destinies  of  this  or  any  otiier  country.  No  such  body 
of  men  was  ever  seen  gathered  together  in  national  coun- 
cil as  those  who  constituted  the  Long  Parliament.  They 
were  the  pick  and  flower  of  God-fearing  England,  men  of 
sovereign  ability,  of  the  purest  patriotism — a  senate  of 
wngs.  If  they  failed,  if  they  had  to  be  prevented  by 
armed  force  from  destroying  themselves  and  the  interests 
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committed  to  tbem,  do  other  Parliament  here  or  anywhere 
■was  likely  to  do  better.  Any  pilot  or  connei!  of  pildts 
might  answer,  ^ritli  smooth  water  and  fair  wiude ;  hut 
Parliaments,  when  circumstances  were  critical,  conld  only 
talk,  as  tlieir  name  denoted.  Their  resolutions  would  l>e 
half-hearted,  their  action  a  eompromiee  between  i-onflict- 
iiig  opinions,  and  trtain,  inade(]uate,  alter- 

nately rash  or  feeb  nd  in  disaster  at  all  enti- 

cnl  times  when  a  c  5nn  hand  was  needed  at 

the  helm. 

This  was  one  i  Carlyle  drew.     Another 

was  on  the  rights  ajorities,'     He  had  bei'n 

biiid  a  Radical,  ai  remained  to  the  last,  in 

the  sense  that  he  n«  ire  existing  form  of  Im- 

man  society,  with  (f  poverty  and  wealth,  to  . 

he  an  acciir^d  thing,  which  I'rovidence  wonld  not  ailuw 
to  endure.  He  had  been  on  the  side  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, hoping  thafc  the  wretched  Irish  peasantry  might 
get  some  justice  by  it.  He  had  welcomed  the  Reform 
Bill,  ima^ning  it  to  mean  that  England  was  looking  in 
earnest  for  her  wisest  men,  and  would  give  them  power  to 
mend  what  was  amiss.  He  had  found,  as  he  said,  tliat  it 
was  but  the  buniing  off  the  dry  edges  of  the  straw  on  the 
dunghill ;  that  the  huge,  damp,  putrid  mass  remained  rot- 
ting whore  it  was,  and  thns  would  remain,  for  anything 
that  an  extended  suffrage  would  do  to  cure  it.  No  resnlt 
had  come  of  the  Reform  Bill  that  he  conld  care  for.  The 
thing  needed  was  wisdom.  Parliaments  reflected  tlie 
character  of  those  who  returned  them.  The  lower  tiie 
franchise,  the  less  wisdom  yon  were  likely  to  find ;  and 
after  each  change  in  that  direction  the  Parliament  returned 
was  less  fit,  not  more  fit,  than  its  predecessor.  In  politics 
as  in  all  else,  Carlyle  insisted  always  that  there  was  ft  right 
way  of  doing  things  and  a  wrong  way  ;  that  by  following 
the  Hght  way  alone  conld  any  good  end  be  arriTod  at ;  and 
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tiiAt  it  was  as  foolish  to  suppose  that  the  7ight  way  of 
managing  the  affairs  of  a  nation  could  be  ascertained  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  as  the  right  way  of  discovering  the  Ion- 
gitode,  of  cultivating  the  soil,  of  healing  diseases,  or  of 
exercising  any  one  of  the  million  ai*ts  on  which  our  exist- 
eiKe  and  welfare  depend. 

This  conclusion  he  had  arrived  at,  ever  since  he  had  seen 
wbat  came  and  did  not  come  of  the  Keform  Bill  of  1832 ; 
and  it  had  prevented  him  from  interesting  himself  in  con- 
temporary politics.     But  Ci*om well's  history  had  shown 
liim  that  the  rigii  way  had  other  means  of  asserting  itself 
betides  oratory  and  ballot-boxes  and  polling  booths.    The 
woiid  was  so  constructed  that  the  strongest,  whether  they 
were  more  or  fewer,  were  the  constituted  rulers  of  this 
world.    It  must  be  so,  unless  the  gods  intei-fered,  because 
lime  was  no  appeal.    If  one  man  was  stmnger  tiian  all 
tiie  rest  of  mankind  combined,  he  would  inile  all  mankind. 
Tliey  would  be  unable  to  help  themselves.    But  the  world 
WI8  also  so  constructed,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  Maker 
of  it,  that  superior  strength  was  found  in  the  long  run  to 
lie  with  those  who  had  the  right  on  their  side.     A  good 
cause  gave  most  valour  to  its  defenders ;  and  it  was  from 
tliia,  and  this  alone,  the  supremacy  of  good  over  evil  was 
Biaintained.     Right-minded  men  would  bear  much  rather 
than  disturb  existing  arrangements — would  submit  to  kings, 
to  aristocracies,  to  majorities,  as  long  as  submission  was 
pottible ;  but,  if  driven  to  the  alternative  of  seeing  all  that 
tliey  valued  perish  or  trying  other  methods,  they  would 
prove  that,  though  they  might  be  outvoted  in  the  count  of 
Wdfl,  they  were  not  outvoted  in  the  court  of  destiny. 
Saperior  justice  in  the  cause  made  superior  men — men 
^ho  would  make  it  good  in  spite  of  numbers.     Tlie  best 
^ere  the  strongest,  and  so  in  the  end  would  always  prove, 
^considering  who  had  made  them  strong.'   Behind  all  con- 
stitutions, never  so  popular,  lay  an  ultimate  appeal  to  force. 
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MajoritieB.  na  Bnch,  had  no  more  right  to  rnle  titan  b 
or  nobles,  or  any  other  persons  or  groups  of  j 
wliora  circuniBtances  might  have  given  temporary  p 
The  right  to  niie  lay  witJi  ttioee  who  were  right  in  r 
and  lieart,  whenever  thoy  chose  to  sBsort  tbeaieelree.   H ' 
they  tried  and  failed,  it  proved  only  that  they  were  tot 
right  enough  at  tliat  particular  tioie.     Bat,  in  fart,  iiu 
honest  effort  ever  did  fail ;  it  bore  its  part  in  the  eventnai 
eetlJeoient.     The  strong  thing,  in  the  main,  waa  Uie  ri^il 
thing,  becftnee  tlie  world  was  not  the  Devil's ;  and  the  linil 
issue  would  bo  found  to  prove  it  wiienevei-  tlie  qnostion 
was  raised.     Society  was  in  a  healthy  condition  oniy  when 
antliority  was  in  tlie  hands  of  those  most  fit  to  exercise  it.  ; 
As  long  as  hin^and  nobles  wei-e  king«  and  nobles  inj 
superior  in  heart  and  character,  the  people  willingly  | 
mitted  to  them,  and  gave  them  strength  by  their  ownii 
port.     WhfcTi  thuy  forgot  the  meaning  of  their  jXifiiB 
lived  for  ambition  and  pleasure,  and  so  ceaeod  to  b 
perior,  their  strength  pa^ed  from  them,  and  with  i 
strength  their  antliority.     That  was  what  happened,  >M 
was  happening  still,  in  England.     There  being  no  longr 
any  superiority  of  class  over  class,  the  integers  of  souietT 
were  fallhig  into  anardiy,  and,  to  avoid  qnarrelling,  raigbt 
agree  for  a  time  to  decide  their  differences  by  a  majorilf 
of  votes;  but  it  could  be  but  for  a  time  only,  unieMnH 
that  was  great  and  noble  in  humanity  was  to  disappear  fur 
over;  for  the  good  and  the  wise  were  few,  and  the  fvMi^ 
and  the  ignorant  were  many ;  the  many  would  choose  W 
represent  them  men  like  tlieniselves,   not   men  supfl 
to  themselves  ;  and,  nutlcr  pain  of  destmction,  it  i 
dispensable  that  means  must  he  fonnd  by  wliitrh  tho^ 
and  wise  sliould  be  brongbt  to  the  front,  and  not  I 
others.     Nature  liad  her  means  of  doing  it,  and  inn 
treinity  would  not  fail  to  use  them, 

ill  some  such  frame  of  mind  Carlyle  ^vas  left  after 
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had  finished  his  *  Cromwell/  I  have  described  in  my  own 
words  what,  in  his  abrupt  and  scornful  dialect,  he  often 
expressed  to  me.  He  was  never  a  Conservative,  for  he 
recc^ised  that,  unless  there  was  a  change,  impossible  ex- 
cept by  miracle,  in  the  habits  and  character  of  the  wealthy 
dasses,  the  gods  themselves  could  not  save  them.  But 
die  Radical  creed  of  liberty,  equality,  and  government  by 
majority  of  votes,  he  considered  the  most  absurd  super- 
stition which  had  ever  bewitched  the  hunjan  imagina- 
tion—at least,  outside  Africa. 

Cromwell  thus  disposed  of,  he  was  off  for  Scotland, 
*  wishing.'  as  he  said,  to  be  amiable,  but  dreadfully  bilious, 
and  almost  sick  of  his  life,  if  there  were  not  hopes  of  im- 
provement. He  joined  his  wife  at  Seafofth,  stayed  a  day 
or  two  with  the  Paulets  there,  and  then,  leaving  Mrs. 
Carlyle  to  return  and  take  care  of  the  house  in  Cheyne 
fiow,  he  made  his  way  on  by  the  usual  sea  route  to  Annan 
ind  Scotsbi'ig. 

Ilis  lettei-s,  now  that  he  had  leisure,  became  free  and 
wnple  again,  no  reaction  after  exertion  having  this  time 
set  in.  He  was,  for  him,  happy,  relieved  of  his  long  bur- 
den; his  Journal,  whicli  contains  chiefly  a  record  of  his 
fiom)W8,  was  left  untouched.  His  complaints,  such  as 
tbey  were,  had  reasonable  external  causes. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  Clielsea. 

Scotsbrig :  September  13,  1845^ 

My  poor  Goody  is  whirling  away  southward,  while  I  sit  here 

pnng  her  some  note  of  my  arrival  northward.     "We  are  strangely 

'^hovelled  to  and  fro  in  this  mnch  too  locomotive  world.     It  was 

We  an  hotn'  after  yoii  left  me  before  our  steamship  got  its  tn- 

•^t  consummated  and  hauled  itself  out  of  harbour.     In  my  life 

^  bave  seen  few  more  distressing  and  disgusting  uproars  ;  indeed, 

^^e  >^hole  voyage  surpassed  in  discomfort  for  me  any  piece  of 

^veiling  I  have  executed  for  years.     We  saw  very  near  at  hand 

^be  Vanity  Fair  of  Liverpool :  cockneys  in  full  action  near  the 

Bock,  tents  cm  the  sand,  swings  and  whirligigs  were  very  evident ; 
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sqnealiug  of  Bildlea,  popping  of  giDger-beer  corks  were  (oo«ccK 
ceivuble.  Huilitou,  our  uuptain,  was  engaged  in  clapjiing  huiJ- 
cn^  on  a  druukea  Jrover  wlio  had  proved  qoarreUunie.  Oue  of 
nij  fellow-p»flsengi)rs  iu  tlie  cabin  proved  to  be  that  big  Thoca«in, 
the  cattle-dealer,  wlio  ouce  called  at  Chelsea  with  MoGqueaii;' 
grown  several  stonus  heavier,  fiuied  like  Sileuns,  fall  of  dock  Eng- 
lish and  familiarity,  of  which  the  thought  vna  hordble  to  Oia 
By  him  m;  honoured  name  was  imparted  to  the  ship's  iviia)HuiT  iii 
general,  and  I  had  the  atmntjeat  uddresses,  free  and  easy  us  io  liic 
Age  of  Gold.  My  diiBciulty  uot  to  break  into  aheer  vocal  eiectv 
tion  was  considerable.  Then  the  Hleeping-rooms  ! — but  I  will  talk 
no  more  of  it.  I  do  nnt  think  a  more  brutal  element  of  human  »»- 
agery  coald  hare  been  fcnind  in  any  port  of  British  land  or  Titei. 
About  half-jtast  seven  next  morning  I  waa  right  glad  to  see  Jraiis 
waiting  for  me  at  the  jetty.  'Wo  got  to  Scotabri^  before  ten,  ud 
Jenny  and  my  mother  had  some  tea  for  me ;  and  I  have  glided 
about  ever  since,  or  lain  on  beds  or  chairs  when  I  could  getil 
done,  very  much  in  the  humour  (as  I  fancy  it)  of  Jonah  when  be 
found  himself  vomited  from  the  whale's  belly— esc-eedinglj  con- 
fuHsd  and  uncei-taia  «hat  his  movements  onght  to  be. 

At  midday  I  walked  with  my  mother  to  the  moor.  It  waa  toUj 
as  if  Pan  slept.  The  Dun  aud  sky  were  blight  as  ailver ;  tlie  bcm 
and  hills  lay  round,  and  noise  of  all  kinds  had  entirely  hniJied 
itself,  as  if  the  whole  thing  had  been  a  jiictnre  or  a  dream,  vbith, 
in  fact,  the  philosophers  tell  as  it  properly  is.  Nothing  aoei' 
ceed  ray  mother's  gratitude  to  yon— your  two  lettere  tliemMhW 
had  given  wonderful  delight.  Mott  of  them,  T  think,  ar«  cc 
to  meiaori/ — have  commiUal  diemselces  on  repeated  pervtait  [Ht 
mine].     It  is  worth  while  to  write  now  and  then  on  such  t- 

'  Ttie  niotlier '  was  now  fast  growing  weaker. 
bngUtened  up  at  letters  from  her  daugliter-in-law,  or  on 
viflitfl  from  her  illnstrions  son,  whom  all  the  worM  w»s 
talkiug  of ;  hut  '  all  Iiad  grown  old  '  abont  licr,  except  lier 
afFectiou,  which  seemed  yonoger  than  ever.  Oarlylo,  whdc 
at  Seotsbrig,  was  her  constant  companion,  drove  her  about 
in  the  old  gig,  carried  her  dow^l  to  see  his  sister  Mary  at 
Annan,  or  his  Bister  Jean  at  Dumfries;  and  ao  the  days 
paaeed  on  with  antiiinual  composure,  sad  but  not  luijuifj^ 

■  Lift  of  Oartylt—yirH  Forlu  Tcari,  vol.  ii.  p.  H^^^^^^H 
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^i)^  and  then  troublesome  pix)o£-sheet8  came,  which 
would  6tir  the  bile  a  little.  But  he  kept  himself  patient, 
ibnod  ^  dajs  of  humiliation  and  i-ellection  '  extremely  use- 
ful to  him,  and  grumbled  little.  '  All  work,'  he  said,  ^  if 
it  be  nobly  done,  is  about  alike :  really  so — one  has  no  re- 
irard  out  of  it  except  even  that  same.  The  spirit  it  was 
done  in,  that  is  blessed  or  tliat  is  accursed — tliat  is  all.' 
Tbe  world  was  saying  tliat  he  was  a  great  man.  He  did 
not  believe  it  Mrs.  Paulet  had  written  some  wildly  flat- 
tering letter,  calling  him  'tlie  greatest  man  in  Europe.' 
*6ood  heavens  I'  he  said  of  this;  'he  feels  himself  in 
general  almost  the  smallest  man  in  Annandale;  being 
wy  bilious,  confused,  and  sleepless ;  let  him  never  trouble 
liimfielf  what  magnitude  he  is  of.'  '  As  to  his  deserts^  he 
deserved,  if  it  came  to  that,  to  be  in  purgatory.'  In  one 
of  his  letters  he  described  a  long,  late,  solitary  walk. 

I  passed  through  old  localities  like  a  ghost,  and  very  mncli  in 
tite  hnmoar  of  one  ;  past  the  Pennersanglu  Churchyard,  where  my 
gnndfather  and  great-grandfather  (the  farthest  ancestor  I  can 
Bitte)  lie  buried  ;  past  Mein  Bridge,  where  I  have  burned  whins 
ttd  done  exploits  in  fishing  eels  and  in  other  things.  Ay  de  mi  ! 
it  V8S  better  than  many  sermons,  sweet  though  sad. 

Uen  of  genius  who  make  a  mark  themselves  in  liter- 
ature, in  art  or  science,  or  in  any' way  which  brings  their 
name  before  the  world,  find  ready  admittance  into  the 
Ugher  social  circles ;  but  the  entree  is  granted  less  readily 
to  their  wives  and  daughters.  Where  this  arrangement  is 
>Dowed,  the  feeling  on  both  sides  is  a  vulgar  one ;  the 
peat  lady  is  desirous  merely  that  a  person  who  is  talked 
•boat  shall  be  seen  in  her  I'eception  rooms,  and  is  not  anx- 
ioag  to  burden  herself  with  an  acquaintance  with  his  infe- 
rior connections.  The  gifted  individual  is  vain  of  appear- 
ing in  the  list  of  guests  at  aristocratic  mansions,  and  is 
careless  of  the  slight  upon  his  family.  The  Barings  were 
infinitely  superior  to  paltry  distinctions  of  this  kind,  nor 
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would  Carlyle  liave  cnred  for  their  ftcqnnintiince  if  thej 
had  not  been.  He  was  far  too  proud  lu  liimself,  and  lie 
had  too  higii  a  respect  for  his  wife,  to  visit  in  lordly  sa- 
loooB  ^viiei-e  she  would  be  wnwelconie.  Mr,  Baring  liad 
called  on  Mrs.  Carlyle,  had  seen  her  often,  and  had  t-ordi- 
«Ilj  admired  lier.     With   Lady  Harriet,  though  they  had 


probably  met,  the 
intimacy ;  but  0» 
should  be  appre 
whom  he  himself 
perienced  woman 
net  and  Mrs,  Cai 
snit  eadi  other,  aiu' 
tempt  to  bring  th 
Mrs.  BuIIer'e  forel 
knowledge,  he  was  iiiiu 


I  opportunity  of 
rixious  that  liis  wife,  too, 
served  to  be  by  a  Indy 
ed.  Mrs.  Bnller,  an  ex- 
ho  knew  both  Lady  Har- 
ced  that  they  would  not 
would  L-ome  from  an  st- 
conneotion.  To  Carlvle 
>d  absnrd.  With  all  his 
:  ioBifr'it  into  the  subtleties 


of  women's  feelings,  and  it  was  with  unmixed  pleasure 
that  he  heard  of  a  visit  of  hie  wife  to  Bath  House  on  her 
own  account,  soon  after  her  return. 

I  am  Terj  gUd  (be  miA).  Thera  is  nothiog  to  bindei  yon,  in 
spite  of  Mrs.  Boller'a  prediction,  to  get  an  tqij  well  there,  I 
.  alionld  hope.  FersoDB  of  BenBe,  with  no  tale-ttearera  or  other  piece 
of  concrete  insanit;  between  them,  con  get  on  veiy  weU.  The 
Iddy  Harriet  has  b  genius  for  mling.  Well !  I  don't  know  biit 
she  mftj- ;  and,  on  the  whole,  did  yon  ever  see  any  ladj  that  bad 
not  some  slight  tonch  of  a  geniux  that  way,  mj  Goodikin?  I  know 
a  lady — bat  I  will  say  nothing,  lest  I  bring  mischief  about  my  ears 
— nay,  she  is  very  obedient,  too,  that  little  lady  I  allude  to,  and 
bas  a  genius  for  being  ruled  withaL  Hearen  bless  her  always  I 
Not  a  fa(Kl  little  dame  at  alL  She  and  I  did  aye  reiy  weel  to 
gether ;  and  '  'tweel,  it  was  not  every  one  that  could  have  dene 
with  her.* 

The  first  impressions  had  apparently  been  favourable  on 
both  sides.  Mrs.  Carlyle  wrote  brightly  to  him  both 
abont  the  Bath  House  affair  and  everything  else.  Her 
letters  during  his  absence  were  exceptionally  lively  and  en- 


fertaining.  The  reader  of  tlie  '  Letters  and  Memorials ' ' 
will  remember  her  adventures  with  the  dog  next  door  and 
the  whisky  bottle  whicli  had  obtained  its  silence.  Carlyle 
WB8  enchanted  with  Iier,  most  especially  because  at  Scots- 
brig  he  was  saifering  from  a  similar  cause. 

Thai  dog*  (he  nyB)  was  more  or  less  the  sorrow  of  mj  life  all  the 
tine  jon  were  away,  though  I  said  nothing  of  it.  Bow-wow-wow 
at  aU  hoan  of  the  daj,  especially  at  night  when  <me  was  shut  iu. 
Nemer  was  bottle  of  whisky  better  bestowed  if  it  quiet  the  dam- 
ttble  bmte  e^en  for  a  month  or  two.  Alas  !  one  cannot  get  much 
*  quiet  in  this  world.  Here  in  mornings  when  one  awakes  before 
five  there  is  a  combination  of  noises,  the  arithmetical  catalogue  of 
vbich  might  interest  a  mind  of  sensibility — cocks,  pigs,  calves, 
dog8,  clogs  of  women's  feet,  creaking  of  door-hinges,  masons  break- 
iig  whinstone,  and  carta  loading  stones.  But  I  have  learnt  to  cuie 
Bothing  about  it.  I  think  it  is  a  law  of  Nature,  and  are  not  they 
poor  brothers  and  sisters — poor  old  mothers,  too,  toiling  away  in 
the  midst  of  it  ?  Once  or  twice  I  have  fallen  asleep  in  the  midst 
of  the  whole  concert  of  discords.  We  shall  be  quiet  one  day. 
Tbe  destinies,  I  think,  do  mean  thai  at  least  for  us. 

• 

^  Cromwell '  done  with,  he  was  beginning  to  consider  to 
what  next  he  should  put  his  hand,  and  '  Frederick  the 
Great'  was  already  hanging  before  him  as  a  possibility. 
He  had  read  Preuss's  book  in  the  year  preceding.  lie 
Was  now  meditating  an  expedition  to  Berlin  to  learn  more 
ibont  this  *  greatest  of  modem  men.'  His  stay  in  Scot- 
bd  was  to  be  short.  After  a  fortnight  of  it  he  was 
linking  about  his  return.  How  it  w.a8  to  be  was  the 
qnestion.  The  railway  from  London  only  reached  to  Pres- 
ton, and  the  alternative  was  equally  horrible — the  coach 
from  Carlisle  thither  or  the  steamer  to  Liverpool.  One 
day  he  thonght  he  would  go  *  to  the  whale '  again,  and 
^ytoit,  'Swallow  me  at  once,'  *thou  doest  it  at  once.' 
1^  whale  ultimately  proved  the  least  desirable  of  the 
^^ns  monsters.  He  chose  the  coach,  and  was  at  home 
*pui  just  when  '  Cromwell '  was  appearing. 

>  VoL  i  p.  26a 
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The  reception  of  it  was,  as  might  be  eiLpected,  iu  tlie 
liigliestdegife  favom-able.  Tlitsi-e  was  little  to  offeud,  and 
evervone  was  ready  to  w-elcoiiie  a  fair  pii-tiire  of  tlie  givaC 
Fi-otector.  The  eale  was  rapid,  and  after  a  few  luoutlig,  as 
the  iuterest  grew,  fi-esh  materials  were  contributed  from 
Diiexpected  quarters,  to  be  added  in  uew  editious.  P'or 
the   moment,  liowe  as  left  idle.     Ue.catiie 

back  to  find  litom'  ooUiiug  to  da     '  Fred- 

erick '  was  etill  bi  d  of  all  conditions  that 

of  want  of  occiipat  :  was  least  fitted  to  en- 

dure.    He  had  dra  t-heii  he  ended  hie  work 

in   September.     1I<  llic.     He  and   liis  poor 

wife  had  climbed  t  \>y  a  thorny  road.     We 

Lad  arrived  at  the  lae.     He  was  admiivd, 

praised,  and  lionour  ,nd  and  America ;  notli- 

infT,  he  eaid,  could  now  X ra!  thiiii  that  tlit-y  should 

sit  still  and  look  ronnd  them  a  little  in  quiet.  .Quiet,  unliap- 
pily,  was  the  one  thing  impossible.  He  adinii-ed  quiet  as 
lie  admii'ed  silence,  only  theoretically.  Work  was  life  to 
him.  Idleness  was  torture.  The  cushion  on  which  he 
tried  to  sit  still  was  set  witli  spines.  Mrs.  Carlyle  says 
briefly  tliat  after  he  came  back  '  she  was  kept  in  a  sort  of 
worry.'  The  remedy  which  was  tiled  was  worse  than  the 
disease.  Mr.  Baring  and  Lady  Harriet  invited  them  botli 
for  a  long  visit  to  Eay  House,  near  Alverstoke  in  Hamp- 
ahire.  They  went  in  the  middle  of  November  and  re- 
mained till  the  end  of  the  year.  Carlyle,  to  some  moder- 
ate extent,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself — certainly  his 
wife  did  not. 

During  the  middle  of  their  stay  he  wrote  to  his 
brother : — 

December  1,  1845. 

We  live  here  Li  the  most  complete  slate  of  Do-nothingism  that 
I  have  ever  in  my  life  had  experience  of.  The  d&y  goes  ftlong  io 
cansnltiDg  hon  the  Akj  shall  go.  For  most  p«rt  I  snktoh  an  ef- 
fectual ride  upon  mj  strong  horse  oat  of  th«  whirlpool.    I  read  a 
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ttllle  Ofnmui  with  the  ladv  after  dinner,  listen  to  some  mnsio, 
to  much  wittj  talk,  and  that  is  all.  I  seem  to  improve  in  health 
a  little,  bat  still  do  not  sleep.  The  habit  of  utter  idleness  getting 
posMMwioii  of  me  is  very  sti-auge.  How  long  we  shall  be  able  to 
stand  such  a  regimen  is  not  made  out.  One  would  think  not  very 
long  I  The  prospect  of  such  a  thing  fm*  life  was  absolutely  equal 
to  death.  Meanwhile  it  cannot  but  be  said  to  be  pleasant  enough, 
and  perhaps  not  useless  for  a  season. 

To  Mrs.  (I'arlyle  tlie  visit  was  neither  pleasant  nor  use- 
ful, probably  the  opj>osite  of  both. 

Six  weeks  (she  wrote  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Bussell  when  it  was 
over)  I  have  been  doing  absolutely  nothing  but  playing  at  battle- 
dote  and  shuttlecock,  chess,  talking  nonsense,  and  getting  rid  of 
a  certain  fraction  of  this  mortal  life  as  cleverly  and  uselessly  as 
possible.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  sumptuosity  and  elegance  of 
the  whole  thing,  nor  its  uselessness.  Oh  dear  me  !  I  wonder  why 
so  many  people  wish  for  high  position  and  great  wealth  when  it  is 
such  an  open  secret  to  what  all  that  amounts  in  these  days ; 
merely  to  emancipating  people  from  all  the  practical  difficulties 
which  might  teach  them  the  facts  of  things  and  symi)athy  with 
their  fellow- creatures.  This  Latly  Harriet  Baring  whom  we  have 
just  been  staying  with  is  the  cleverest  woman  out  of  sight  that  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life — and  I  have  seen  all  our  distinguished  author- 
Moreover  she  is  full  of  energy  and  sincerity,  and  lias,  I  am 


sure,  an  excellent  heart  Yet  so  perverted  has  she  been  by  the 
training  and  lifelong  humouring  incident  to  her  high  position, 
that  I  question  if  in  her  whole  life  she  has  done  as  much  for  her 
fellow-creatures  as  mv  mother  in  one  year ;  or  whether  she  will 
ever  break  through  the  cobwebs  she  is  entangled  in  so  as  to  be 
any  other  than  the  most  amusing  and  graceful  woman  of  her  time. 
The  sight  of  such  a  woman  should  make  one  very  content  with 
one's  own  trials,  even  when  they  feel  to  be  rather  hard. ' 

Mrs.  Buller  was  turning  out  a  true  prophet.  Mrs. 
Carlyle  and  Lady  Harriet  did  not  suit  each  other.  Mi-s. 
Carlvle  did  not  shut  her  e^'es  to  the  noble  lady's  distin- 
guished  qualities:  but  even  these  qualities  themselves 
might  be  an  obstacle  to  cordial  intimacy.     People  do  not 

>  LetUrt  and  JiemoriaU^  voL  i.  p.  207. 
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iisiialij  take  to  ihcise  who  excel  in  the  points  wLere 
liave  themselves  beeu  awnstonied  to  reigp  snpreme.    Mre.' 
Cailyle  knew  that  she  was  far  cleverer  than  the  general 
nin  of  lady  adorers  who  worshippeJ  her  hasband.     She 
knew  also  that  he  was  aware  of  lier  superiority ;  that,  by 
lier  talent  as  well  as  her  character,  she  had  a  hold  upon 
him  entirely  tier  own,  and  that  he  only  laughed   good- 
naturedly  at  the  homage  they  paid  him.    But  she  eoiild 
not  feel  as  easy  about  Lady  IlaiTiet,     She  saw  that  f 'ar- 
lyle   admired   her   brilliancy,  and   was  gratified   by   her 
queenly  esteem.     To  speak  of  jealousy  in  the  oi-dinary 
sense  would  be  extravagantly  absurd  ;  but  there  «re  many 
forms  of  jealoaey,  and  the  position  of  a  wife,  when  her 
husband  is  an  intimate  friend  of  another  woman,  is  a  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  one.     If  there  is  confidence  and  affec- 
tion between  llio  ladies  themselves,  or  if  tlie  friend  has  a 
proper  perception  of  a  wife's  probable  susceptibilities,  aii<i 
is  careful  to  prevent  them  fi-ora  being  wounded,  or  if  the 
wife  herself  is  indifferent  and  incapable  of  lesentinenl.  «'I 
is  well,  and  the  relation  may  be  delightful.    In  the  prewnt 
case  there  wei-e  none  of  these  conditions.     No  one  conW 
suspect  Lady  Harriet  Baring  of  intending  to  hnrt  Mre. 
Carlyle  ;  but  either  she  never  observed  her  disoiwufort,  or 
she  tliought  it  too  ridiculous  to  notice.     She  doubtlc« 
tried  in  her  own  lofty  way  to  be  kind  to  Mrs,  Carlyle,  inJ 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  for  her  hnaband's  sake,  tried  to  like  Lad}' 
Harriet,     Bnt  it  did  not  answer  on  either  side,  and  i" 
such  cases  it  is  best  to  leave  things  to  take  their  nstiu*' 
course.     When  two  people  do  not  agree,  it  is  a  mintaketo 
force  them  into  intimacy.     They  should   remain  od  iI"* 
footing  of  neutral   acquaintance,  and  are  mora  likely  t** 
grow  into  friends  the  less  the  dii-ect  effort  to  make         ^ 
so.     Gloriana  may  have  a  man  for  a  subject  without  ii 
pairing  his  dignity — a  woman  in  such  a  position  becefl 
a  dependent.    Carlyle  nnfortunately  could  not  see  the  i 
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tioctum.    To  8Dch  a  lady  a  certain  homage  seemed  to  be 
due ;  and  if  Iiia  wife  resisted,  he  was  angry.     When  Lady 
Harriet  reqnii*ed  her  pi^esencc,  she  told  John  Carlyle  that 
she  was  obliged  to  go,  or  the  lady  would  quarrel  with  her, 
^md  that  meant  a  quarrel  witli  her  husband.'  ^     The  Bed 
Cross  Knight  was  brought  to  evil  thoughts  of  his  *•  Una ' 
bj  the  enchantments  of  Archimage.     To  a  proud  fiery 
woman  like  Mrs.  Cai'lyle  the  sense  that  Lady  Harriet  could 
oome  in  any  way  between  her  husband  and  herself  was  in- 
tolerable. 

Thiogs  had  not  oome  to  this  point  during  the  Bay 
Home  iriait,  bnt  were  tending  fast  in  that  direction,  and 
were  Boon  to  reach  it. 

In  Febroary  1846  a  new  edition  was  needed  of  the 
*  Cromwell.'  Fresh  letters  of  Oliver  had  been  sent  which 
reqoired  to  be  inserted  accoi*diiig  to  date  ;  a  process,  Carlyle 
Slid, 'requiring  one's  most  excellent  talent,  as  of  shoe- 
oobbling,  really  that  kind  of  talent  cairied  to  a  high  pitch.' 
He  had  *  to  nnlioop  his  tub,  which  already  held  water,' 
^  he  sorrowfully  put  his  case  to  Mr.  Erskine,  ^  and  iuseii; 
^^  staves.' 

To  T.  Erakine. 

Feb.  28,  lS<ia 

I  must  not  complain ;  I  am  bonnd  to  rejoice  rather :  but  I  did 

^  10  mnch  need  the  new  money  I  am  to  get ;  and  I  can  honestly 

^y  the  feeling  of  faithfnlnese  to  a  hero's  great  memory  and  to  my 

^^Wn  small  task  in  regard  to  that  is  nearly  the  only  consideration 

that  pfractioally  weighs  with  me.     The  nnmnsical  or  musical  voice 

^  critics,  totally  ignorant  of  the  matter  for  most  part,  and  of  most 

msinoere  nature  at  any  rate,  gives  me  little  pain  and  little  pleasure 

^y  more.    We  shall  be  dead  soon,  and  then  it  is  only  the  fact  of 

our  work  that  will  speak  for  ns  through  all  eternity.     One  thing  I 

do  recognise  with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  general  verdict  of 

our  po<v  loose  public  seems  to  be  that  Oliver  was  a  genuine  man, 

vndif  80,  sorely  to  them  a  very  surprising  one.     It  will  do  them 

nneh  good,  poor  bewildered  blockheads,  to  understand  that  no 

>  Undated  l«tter  of  iin.  Carlyle  to  John  Oarlyle. 
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gifot  man  was  ever  olhar ;  that  this  notioa  of  theirs  abont  '  JC»- 
cbiavelilun,'  '  Policr.'  anil  so  forth,  is  on  the  whole  wh&t  one  iiu((h.t 

call  blasphemoos— a  real  doi<trine  of  devils. 

The  Barings  were  at  Addiscombe  in  the  spring,  and  it 
n-as  arranged  that  Mis.  Carlyle  should  be  with  Cheni  there 
"  for  tlie  benefit  of  countiy  air ;  he  remaining  at  his  work, 
but  joining  them  nd  Sands; ».     She  conld 

not  sleep,  elie  did  c  who  had  meant  everr- 

thing  for  the  best  t  her  as  well  as  he  could. 

To  J  ,  AddUcamlie. 

CbclHi :  April  & 
A  considerable  g:i  '  Cromwell '  mbbish.     It  ia 

fast  disappeaiing  1 1  but   my  existence  is  not 

now  so  haggard  a:  ays  post.     The  sun  is  ahin- 

ing,  the  work  going  c  /db  has  manj  sad  reflections, 

but  they  we  not  nnprontanie  wiiollv,  nor  the  worse  for  l>eiiig 
Bad.  '  No  man  can  help  another,'  sighed  the  melancholy  Pesta- 
lozzi,  which  is  but  partly  trae.  A  kind  and  tmstfol  word  is  very 
hejpfnl  from  one  to  another.  Oh,  my  poor  Goody,  let  ns  en- 
deavor to  be  wise  and  jnst  and  good  !  Nothing  more  is  required 
of  mortals.  That  is  a  fact  one  forgets  sometinies.  I  am  veiy  sorry 
to  hear  of  you  '  pitted  against  Cbaoa '  all  night,  and  coming  off 
second  best.  My  poor  little  woman  t  But  you  will  be  home  again 
soon.  I  will  at  least  try  to  help  yon  against  Chaos,  now  and  hence- 
forth as  heretofore.  I  will  do  my  best  in  that  For  one  thing,  I 
really  wish  you  could  find  an  eligible  house  somewhere,  ont  nnder 
the  qniet  sky,  removed  fairly  fn>m  these  tumults  and  lond-braying 
discords  of  every  kind,  which  it  is  growing  really  horrible  and 
miserable  to  me  to  spend  the  remnant  of  my  days  among.  *  Like 
living  in  a  madhouse,'  as  the  lady  says.  Traly  so,  and  one  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  either. 

Evidently  he  was  labonring  at  his  task  under  complica- 
tions of  worry  and  trouble.  Perhaps  both  he  and  site 
vonld  have  been  better  off  after  all  at  Craigenpnttock. 
The  '  stitching  and  cobbling,'  however,  was  gone  tlirongh 
with.  'Cromwell'  tlins  enlarged  was  now  in  its  final 
form ;  and  aa  soon  as  it  was  doiie,  be  took  a  step  in  con- 
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nection  with  it  which,  I  believe,  he  never  took  before  or 
after  with  any  of  his  writings :  he  presented  a  copy  of  it 
to  the  Prime  Minister.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  hitherto  been 
no  favourite  of  his,  neither  Peel  nor  any  one  of  the  exist- 
ing generation  of  statesmen  ;  Sir  Jabesh  Windbag  in  'Past 
and  Present '  representing  his  generic  conception  of  them. 
But  Peel  was  now  repealing  the  Corn-laws;  not  talking  of 
it,  but  doing  it ;  and  imperilling  in  one  righteous  act  his 
own  political  fortune.  That  had  something  of  greatness 
in  it,  especially  with  Carlyle,  who  had  believed  heroic 
sacrifice  of  self  to  be  an  impossible  virtue  in  a  Parliament- 
ary leader.  He  discovered  Peel  to  be  a  real  man  ;  and  he 
sent  liis  '  Cromwell '  to  him  with  the  following  letter : — 

Chelsea  :  June  18,  1946. 

Sir,— -Will  yon  be  pleased  to  accept  from  a  very  private  citizen 
of  the  cemmanity  this  copy  of  a  book  which  he  has  been  occupied 
in  patting  together,  while  you,  our  most  conspicuous  citizen,  were 
victoriously  labouring  in  quite  othe ;  work  ?  Labour,  so  far  as  it 
is  tme,  and  sanctionable  by  the  Supreme  Worker  and  World 
Founder,  may  claim  brotherhood  with  labour.  The  great  work 
ttd  the  little  are  alike  definable  as  an  extricating  of  the  true  from 
its  imprisonment  among  the  false ;  a  victorious  evoking  of  order 
ttd  fact  from  disorder  and  semblftice  of  fact.  In  any  case,  citi- 
KQ8  who  feel  grateful  to  a  citizen  are  permitted  and  enjoined  to 
ttttify  that  feeling  each  in  such  manner  as  he  can.  Let  tliis  poor 
l^boor  of  mine  be  a  small  testimony  of  that  sort  to  a  late  great 
ind  Taliant  labour  of  yours,  and  claim  reception  as  such. 

The  book,  should  you  ever  find  leisure  to  read  and  master  it, 
D»y  perhaps  have  interest  for  you — may  perhaps — who  knows  ? — 
We  admonition,  exhortation,  in  various  ways  instruction  and  en- 
couragement for  yet  other  labours  which  England,  in  a  voiceless 
l)^t  most  impressive  manner,  still  expects  and  demands  of  you. 
The  aathentic  words  and  actings  of  the  noblest  governor  England 
•▼er  had  may  well  have  interest  for  all  governors  of  England  ;  may 
^  be,  as  aJl  Scripture  is,  as  all  genuine  words  and  actings  are, 
•profitable' — profitable  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  edify- 
^  ^d  strengthening  withal.  Hansard's  Debates  are  not  a  kind 
^'  lit«ittare  I  have  been  familiar  with  ;  nor  indeed  is  the  arena 
Vol.  in.-21 
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they  proceed  from  much  more  than  a  distress  to  me  in  those  days. 
Loud-sounding  clamour  and  rhetorical  vocables  grounded  not  on 
fact,  nor  even  on  belief  of  fact,  one  kyows  from  of  old  whither  all 
that  and  what  depends  on  it  is  bound.  But  bj-and-bj,  as  I  be- 
lieve, all  England  will  say  wliat  already  many  a  one  begins  to  feel, 
that  wliatever  were  the  spoken  unveracities  of  Parliament,  and  they 
are  many  on  all  hands,  lamentable  to  gods  and  men,  here  has  a 
great  veracity  been  done  in  Parliament,  considerably  our  greatest 
for  many  years  past — a  strenuous,  courageous,  and  needful  thing,  to 
which  all  of  us  that  so  see  it  are  bound  to  give  our  loyal  recogoi- 
tion  and  furtherance  as  we  can. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obliged  fellow-citizen  and  obedient  servmnt, 

T.  Gabltu.' 

Peel  answered : — 

Whitehall :  Jane  23,  184& 
Sir, — Whatever  may  have  been  the  pressure  of  my  public  en- 
gagements, it  has  not  been  so  overwhelming  as  to  prevent  me  from 
being  familiar  with  your  exertions  in  another  department  of  labour, 
as  incessant  and  severe  as  that  which  I  have  undergone. 

I  am  the  better  enabled,  therefore,  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
your  favourable  opinion ;  and  to  thank  you,  not  out  of  mere  cour- 
tesy, but  very  sincerely,  for  the  volumes  which  you  have  sept  for 
my  acceptance  ;  most  interesting  as  throwing  a  new  light  upon  a 
veiy  important  chapter  of  our  history ;  and  gratifying  to  me  as  a 
token  of  your  personal  esteems 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
T.  Garlyle,  Esq.  Bobebt 


The  success  of  this  book  had  been  a  real  enjoyment  to 
Carlyle — enjoyment  in  the  trne  noble  sense — lie  felt  tbat 
be  bad  done  a  good  work,  and  bad  done  it  effectively. 

To  r.  Erskine. 

CheLwa:  July  11,  !»««. 
The  second  edition  of  *  Cromwell*  which  has  kept  me  sunk  all 
spring  and  summer  in  a  very  ignoble  kind  of  labour,  is  now  off  my 

1  There  are  two  yernions  of  thin  letter  among  Carlyle**  papcra,  not  qnite 
identical ;  I  do  not  know  which  was  sent.  The  differenoea  aro  nnimporiuit, 
except  to  ahow  that  the  letter  waa  carefully  compoaed. 
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hands  for  erer.    The  lively  interest  the  people  have  taken  in  that 
lieavy  book — ^the  numbers  that  read,  and  in  some  good  measure 
nnderstand  something  of  it :  all  this  is  really  surprising  to  me.    I 
take  it  as  one  other  symptom  of  the  rapidly  deepening  seriousness 
of  the  public  mind,  which  certainly  has  call  enough  to  be  serious 
si  present.     The  conviction,  too,  among  all  persons  of  much  mo- 
ment seems  to  be  pretty  unanimous,  that  this  is  actually  the  his- 
tory of  Oliver ;  that  the  former  histories  of  him  have  been  extra- 
oidinary  mistakes — very  fallacious  histories — as  of  a  man  walking 
sbont  for  two  centuries  in  a  universal  masked  ball  (of  hypocrites 
tnd  their  hypocrisiee  spoken  and  done),  with  a  mask  upon  him, 
this  man,  which  no  cunningeat  artist  could  get  off,     They  tried  it 
DOW  this  way,  now  that :  still  the  mask  was  felt  to  remain  :  the 
mssk  would  not  come  off.    At  length  a  lucky  thought  strikes  us. 
This  man  is  in  his  natural  face.     That  is  the  mask  of  this  one ! 
Of  al]  which  I  am  heartily  glad.     In  fact,  it  often  strikes  me  as 
the  fellest  virulence  of  all  the  misery  that  lies  upon  us  in  these 
distracted  generations,  this  blackest  form  of  incredulity  we  have 
all  fallen  into,  that  great  men,  too,  were  paltry  shuffling  Jesuits, 
M  we  ourselves  are,  and  meant  nothing  true  in  their  work,  or 
uinly  meant  lies  and  hunger  in  their  work,  even  as  we  ourselveH 
do.   There  will  never  be  anything  but  an  enchanted  world,  till 
that  baleful  phantasm  of  the  pit  be  chased  thither  again,  and  very 
sternly  bidden  abide  there.     Alas !  alas !    It  often  seems  to  me 
M  if  poor  Loyola  and  that  world  Jesuitry  of  which  he  is  the  sacra- 
ment and  symbol,  was  the  blackest,  most  godless  spot  in  the  whole 
history  of  Adam's  posterity :  a  solemn  wedding  together  in  Ood's 
high  name  of  truth  and  falsehood — as  if  the  two  were  now  one 
Mi  and  could  not  subsist  apart — whereby,  as  some  one  now  says, 
ve  are  all  become  Jesuits,  and  the  falsity  of  them  has,  as  it  were, 
obtamed  its  apotheosis  and  is  henceforth  a  consecrated  falsity. 

Hy  wife  went  off  a  few  days  ago  to  Lancashire.  She  had  been 
hi  a  very  weakly  way  ever  since  our  summer  heats  came  on,  had 
much  need  of  quiet  and  fresh  air.  ...  I,  too,  am  tattered 
uid  fretted  into  great  sorrow  of  heart ;  but  that  is  partly  the  na- 
^  of  the  beast,  I  believe — that  will  be  difficult  to  cure  in  this 
world. 


rmAPTER    XTV. 


Mazzmi — Mr«,  Carivie  at 
lisperee— Oloriana — Tom 
-Mo&l  and  its  attnustioB 


A.D 

Domestic  confnsioiia — ? 

Seaforth— Clouda 
Vith  the  Barings  i 
— Carlyle  at  Scolsl 

It  wm  hard  on  Carh-  Dgft^:eti  with  work  into 

which   he   was   thrt  -c  heart  and   bdhI,  he 

shonld  he  disturbed  I  with  domestic  coiifii- 

sions.  But  it  was  his  fat« — a  fate,  perhaps,  which  could 
not  be  avoided  ;  and  tliose  coafueions  were  to  grow  and 
gather  into  a  thick  black  cloud  which  overshadowed  his  life 
for  many  weary  years.  When  Mrs.  Carlj'le  returned  to  him 
from  AddiscoTnbe,  it  was,  as  she  said,  '  with  a  mind  all 
churned  to  froth ' — not  a  pleasant  condition.  Carlyle,  iQ 
spite  of  his  good  resolutions,  was  occasionally  '  a  little  ill- 
haired.'  At  last  things  went  utterly  awry.  She  set  off 
alone  to  the  Paulets  at  the  beginning  of  July.  There  waa 
a  violent  acene  when  they  parted.  Her  words,  if  seldom 
smoother  than  oil,  were  '  very  swords '  when  she  was  really 
angry.  She  did  not  write  on  her  arrival,  as  she  had  pron>- 
ised  to  do,  and  she  drew  these  sad  lines  from  him  in  con- 
sequence : — 

To  Jane  WeUh  CarlyU,  Seaforth. 

ChelHs:  JdIt6.1SM. 

15.J  Dear, — I  hope  it  is  oal j  displeosnre  or  embarraased  eatianga- 

ment  from  me,  and  not  any  accident  or  illuesa  of  your  own,  that 

robs  me  of  a  note  tliia  morning.     I  will  not  torment  myself  with 

that  new  nnoMincas.    Bat  yon  did  expieaal;  promise  to  •nnonnce 
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jour  srriTBliimigbtvaj.  This  is  not  good  :  bat  perhsps  an  on- 
ftiendlj  or  miserable  letter  would  have  been  worse,  so  I  will  be 
M  patient  as  I  can.  Certainly  we  never  parted  before  in  snch  a 
maimer;  and  all  for — ^literallj  nothing.  But  I  will  not  enter 
upon  that  at  all.  Ck>mpo6nre  and  reflection  at  a  distance  from  all 
cinses  of  irritation  or  freaks  of  diseased  fancy  will  show  ns  both 
more  clearly  what  the  GK>d*s  truth  of  the  matter  is.  May  God  give 
08  strength  to  follow  piously  and  with  all  loyal  fidelity  whatlhat  is  I 
On  coming  home  on  Saturday  in  miserable  enough  humour,  the 
nddest  I  think  I  have  been  in  for  ten  years  and  more,  I  directly 
got  oni  my  work  and  sate  down  to  it,  as  the  one  remedy  I  had. 
Yesterday  I  suppose  you  fancied  me  hajipy  at  Addiscombe.  Alas  I 
I  VIS  in  no  hnmour  for  anything  of  that  laughing  nature.  I  sate 
digging  all  day  in  the  rubbish  heaps,  &c.  It  was  a  day  of  the 
nsurection  of  all  sad  and  great  and  tender  things  within  me — 
aid  as  the  very  death,  yet  not  unprofitable,  I  believe.  Adieu, 
dearest— for  that  m,  and  if  madness  prevail  not  may  forever  be, 
your  authentic  title.  Be  quiet ;  do  not  doubt  of  me — do  not 
yield  to  the  enemy  of  us  all,  and  may  Gk)d  bless  thee  always. 

T.  C. 

Among  Mrs.  Carlyle's  papers  are  two  letters — the  first 
of  them  dated  only  July,  yet  in  answer  to  one  \vhich  she 
most  have  written  before  leaving  London,  showing  that 
in  her  distress  she  had  taken  the  strong  step  of  consulting 
a  friend  on  the  course  which  she  ought  to  follow.  Happily 
she  could  have  consulted  no  one  who  could  have  advised 
ker  more  wisely. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Cccrfyk. 

London :  Jnly,  1S46. 
Hy  dear  Friend, — I  was  yesterday  almost  the  whole  day  out, 
uid  did  not  receive  your  notes,  except  in  the  evening,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  answer  them.  Your  few  words  sound  sad,  deeply,  I 
viU  not  say  irreparably  sad ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  none  can 
^Ip  you  but  yourself.  It  is  only  you  who  can,  by  a  calm,  dispas- 
sionate, fair  re-examination  of  the  past,  send  back  to  nothingness 
^e  ghosts  and  phantoms  that  you  have  been  conjuring  up.  It  is 
only  yon  who  can  teach  yourself  that,  whatever  the  present  may 
he,  yon  must  front  it  with  dignity,  with  a  clear  perception  of  all 
T^^QiiQtiei,  wi^  a  due  Mverence  to  your  immortal  soul,  with  a 
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roligioUH  faith  in  timeB  yet  to  ooine,  that  nre  to  dawn   under  tlie 
approach  o(  other  cloudleas  sana.     I  tould  only  point  oat  to  yon 
the  fulfUment  of  duties  which   can  make   life^-not  h^pj^^wbat 
caD  ?  bat  earnest,  sacred,  and  reaignaled  ;  '  but  I  would  make  you 
frown  or  Ecom.     We  have  a  difiereut  eoaception  of  life,  and  tat 
condetnued  here  down  {o  walk  on  two  porallek.     Btiil  it  is  Um 
feeling  of  those  duties  that  saves  me  from  the  atheism  f>t  deiqwir, 
end  loads  me  through  a  life  everj*  day  inure  barren   and   hordeii- 
some,  in  a  sort  of  calm  composed  maauer— snob,  I  repi^al.  as  liie 
canaoio»iineB«  of  sonintliing   everlasting   within   iis   duims  lioa 
every  living  mortal.     For  I  now  most  coolly  and   deiilwrataljiki 
declare  to  you,  that  portly  tlirongh  what  is  known  l*  you, 
throngh  things  that  will  never  be  known,  1  am  canying 
even  heavier  than  you,  and  huve  undergone  even  bitterer 
tions  than  yoa  have.    Sut  by  dint  of  repeating  to  myself 
there  is  no  happiness  under  the  moan,  that  life  is  a  Hell- 
meant  for  some  higher  and  liappier  tbing :  that  U>  have  ■  few 
loving  beings,  or  if  none,  to  have  a  mother  watching  you  trooi       i 
Italy  or  from  Heaven,  it  is  all  the  same,  ought  to  be  quite  enon^       ' 
to  preserve  us  from  falling,  nud  by  falling,  parting.     I  hove  ninfr      <| 
tered  up  strength  to  go  on,  to  work  at  my  task   as  far  as  I  \aM       !| 
been  able  to  make  it  out,  till  I  reach  the  giave  ;  Ihe  gnT#[ni        i 
wiiiuh  the  liour  will  oome,  and  is  fost  approaching  withoot  iif  *  J 
loudly  calling  for  it.  I 

Awake,  arise,  dear  friend  !     Beset  by  [min  or  not,  wo  mmt  p     I 
on  with  a  sad  smile  and  a  practical  encoumgeuient  from  OM  f"     I 
other.    TVe  have  something  of  our  own  to  eare  about,  somctbiiK     T 
godlike  that  we  muet  not  yield  to  any  living  cicature,  whoeTier  it      , 
be,     Your  life  proves  an  empty  thing,  you  say  1    Empty !    Doni* 
blaspheme.     Have  you  never  done  good  ?    Have  you  never  loved' 
Think  of  your  mother,  and  do  good— set   the  eye  to  Providencc-- 
It  is  not  aa  a  mere  piece  of  irony  that  God  has  placed  yon  hats  » 
not  as  a  mere  piece  of  irony  that  He  has  given  us  those  aspif*-'" 
tions,  those  yearnings  after  happiness  that  are  now  making  a-^ 
both  unhappy.    Civn't  yon  trust  Him  a  little  longer?    How  loufc** 
will  yoa  remain  at  Seaforth  ?     Does  he  himself  prnposn  t«  go  auj^  " 
where  ?    I  was  coming  to  see  you  ou  Saturday.     Write  it  UM^a 
when  it  does  good  even  honiceoiwthieally  to  you,  and  be 
that  to  me  it  will  always  do.  E 

Joseph  Mil 


j^Hauini'*  Ea8li<ti,  g 
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Kdier  tills  letter  or  her  own  reflections  led  Mrs.  Car^ 

lyle,  after  a  day's  delay,  to  write  softly  to  her  husband. 

He,  poor  man,  as  innocent  of  any  thought  of  wrong,  as 

incspable  of  understanding  what  he  had  done  to  raise  such 

I  tornado,  as  my  Uncle  Toby  himself  could  have  been, 

WIS  almost  piteously  grateful. 

To  Jane  Welsh  CarlyUy  SeaforUi. 

Cheltea :  July  7. 
TkniSBid  thanlcs,  dear  Goody,  for  thy  good  little  letter  I  It 
Ih  lifted  a  moimtaiii  from  my  poor  inner  man.  Oh,  if  yon  could 
N0  Aere  the  real  fact  of  the  thing ;  verily,  it  would  all  be  well. 
It  would  indeed — as  by  God's  blessing  it  shall  yet  be,  and  so  let 
«tty  not  a  word  more  of  it ;  but  pray  earnestly  from  our  veiy  in- 
iMt  heart  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  do  all  that  is  true  and  good, 
nd  be  helpful,  not  hindersome  to  one  another ;  and  in  spite  of 
ov  anomalous  lot  be  found  as  wise  ones,  not  as  foolish.  For  tiiy 
gMft  unwearied  goodness,  and  true  ever- watchful  affection,  mixed 
as  ii  is  with  human  intlrmity ,  oh,  my  dearest,  woe  to  me  for  ever 
if  I  could  forget  it  or  be  in  any  way  unjust  to  it !  But  let  us  say 
nothing.  Let  us  each  try  to  see,  try  to  do,  better  always  and  bet- 
^;  and  one  thing  does  remain  ever  dear  to  me,  ever  sure  for 
both  of  us.  No  honourable,  truly  good,  and  noble  thing  we  do  or 
We  done  for  one  another,  but  will  bear  its  good  fruifc.  That  is  as 
^  as  truth  itself — a  faith  that  should  never  fail  us. 

On  July  13   he  wrote,  enclosing  his  never-forgotten 
birthday  present 

I  send  thee  a  poor  little  card-case,  a  small  memorial  of  Bastille 
^y,  and  of  another  day  also  very  important  to  me  and  thee.     My 
^Kkv  little  Jeannie !   no  heart  ever  wished  another  more  trulv 
'  many  happy  returns ; '  or,  if  *  happy  returns  *  are  not  in  our 
■"ocabulary,  then  *  wise  returns,*  wise  and  true  and  brave,  which, 
*tter  all,  are  the  only  *  happiness,'  as  I  conjecture,  that  we  have 
^xij  right  to  look  for  in  this  segment  of  eternity  that  we  are  tra- 
versing together,  thou  and  I.     God  bless  thee,  and  know  thou 
al^jB,  in  spite  of  the  chimsei'as  and  illusions,  that  thou  art  dearer 
^  nie  than  any  earthly  creature.     That  is  a  fact,  if  it  can  be  of 
*Qy  Twe  to  thy  poor  soul  to  know ;  and  so  accept  my  little  gift  and 
^  it  as  I  have  done,  and  say,  in  the  iuotb  of  Heaven  it  shall  yet 
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ftU  be  veil,  uid  mj  poor  hasbaiid  U  the  tnaa  I  have  tlvxj^  Itnown 
.bin"  from  of  old,  is  aud  will  be. 

-Tbis  ia  the  letter  of  which  ahe  speaks  bo  tonchinglj  in 
her  replji'  the  letter  wliich  had  been  delayed  at  the  Sea- 
foilh  poet-office.  Slie,  agitated  by  a  tlioDsaiid  thoughlis 
liail  feared  tiiat  lie  liad  let  the  day  pass  withont  writing 
to  her,  and  had  b«  a  '  tuinult  of  wretched- 

nees,'     She  liad  v  appears,  to  Mazzini ;  for 

from  him,  too,  c*  er,  tenderly  sympathetic, 

jet  wise  and  enp  tie  to  him.     Xo  ghostly 

confessor  cuuld  ha  idicious. 

To  la,  Seqfurlh. 

July  IS. 

yesterdaj,  m  I  intended,  on 
Taoci'a  wife.  .  .  .  Yes ; 
'  sad  FW  death,  iint  not  Dasely  mul,  Tliat  w  wliat  yon  nill^'l  In-, 
whftt  I  want  yon  to  be.  Mid  what  a  single  moment  of  trulj  earnest 
thought  and  faith  will  coose  jcnx  to  be.  Pain  and  joy.  decep- 
tion and  fulfilled  hopes  are  jost,  as  I  oft«n  said,  the  rnin  and 
the  snushine  that  must  meet  the  tmveller  on  his  way.  Bless  the 
Almighty  if  He  has  thought  proper  to  send  the  latter  to  yon.  But- 
ton or  wrap  your  cloak  aronnd  yon  against  the  first,  bnt  do  not 
think  a  single  moment  that  the  one  or  the  other  hare  anything  to 
do  with  the  end  of  yonr  journey.  You  know  that ;  bnt  yon  want 
the  failh  that  wonld  give  you  strength  to  fulfil  the  task  shown  by 
the  intellect.  These  powers  will  give  you  that  too,  if  you  prop- 
erly apply  to  them— affection,  a  religions  belief,  and  the  dead. 
Ton  have  aEFbction  for  me,  as  I  have  for  yon :  yon  would  not  shake 
mine?  Yon  wonld  not  add  yourself  to  the  temptationa  hannting 
me  to  wreck  and  despair  ?  You  would  not  make  me  worse  than  I 
am  by  jonr  example,  by  your  showingyonrself  selfish  and  material- 
ist ?  Yon  believe  in  God.  Don't  you  think,  after  all,  that  this  is 
nothing  bat  an  ephemeral  trial ;  and  that  He  will  shelter  yon  at 
the  jonmey's  end  under  the  wide  wiog  of  his  paternal  love?  You 
bad,  have,  though  iarisible  to  the  eyes  of  the  body,  your  mother, 
yonr  father  too.  Can't  yon  commune  with  them  ?  I  know  that  a 
siikgle  moment  of  true  fervent  love  for  them  will  do  more  for  you 
>  .L*CI«r*  and  JfeMftoi^  ToL  L  p^  %■. 
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An  iXL  mj  iAiking  f  Were  they'  now  what  jon  eall  liTing,  would 
JOQ  not  fly  to  them,  hide  your  head  in  their  bosom  and  be  corn- 
farted,  and  feel  that  jou  owe  to  them  to  be  strong — that  they  may 
never  feel  ashamed  of  their  own  Jane  ?  Why,  can  you  think  them 
to  be  dead,  gone  for  ever,  their  loving  immortal  soul  annihilated  ? 
Ohi  yon  think  that  this  vanishing  for  a  time  has  nmde  yon  less 
Mpoosible  to  them  ?  Can  you^  in  a  itord,  love  them  less  because 
ikjfixre  far  frtmi  sight?  I  have  often  thought  that  the  arrange- 
■ent  by  which  loved  and  loving  beings  are  to  pass  through  death 
isnothhig  but  the  last  experiment  appointed  by  God  to  human 
lore ;  and  often,  as  you  know  from  me,  I  have  felt  that  a  moment 
of  tme  soul-communing  with  my  dead  fiiend  was  opening  a 
Kmice  of  strength  for  me  unhoped  for,  here  down.  Did  we  not 
often  agree  about  these  glimpses  of  the  link  between  ours  and  the 
lopeiior  life  ?  Shall  we  now  begin  to  disagree  ?  Be  strong  then, 
ud  true  to  those  you  loved,  and  proud,  nobly  proud  in  the  eyes 
ofthose  you  love  or  esteem.  Some  of  them  are  deeply,  silently 
offering,  but  needing  strength  too,  needing  it  perhaps  from  you. 
Oet  up  and  work  ;  do  not  set  yourself  ap^  from  us.  When  the 
£nl  OuB  wanted  to  tempt  Jesus,  he  led  Him  into  a  solitude. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  ever  yours, 

Joseph  Mazzini. 

The  birthday  present,  and  the  words  which  had  come 

with  it,  ought  to  have  made  all  well ;  and  yet  it  did  not, 

for  the  canse  remained.     The  condition  into  which  she 

lad  wrought  herself  throngh  her  linsband's  Gloriana  wor- 

diip  would  have  been  ridiculous  if  it  had  not  been  so 

tragic — tragic  even   in   its   absurdity,   and   tragic  in   its 

oonsequences.     Fault  there  was  little  on  any  side.     Want 

of  judgment,  perhaps,  and  want  of  perception ;  that  was 

*1L    Carlyle  had  formed  an  acquaintance  which  he  valued 

*nd  she  disliked,  because  she  fancied  that  a  shadow  had 

risen  between  herself  and  him,  which  was  taking  from  her 

IMtrt  of  what  belonged  to  her.     A  few  hearty  words,  a 

dmple  laugh,  and  the  nightmare  would   have  vanished. 

But  neither  laugh  nor  spoken  word  of  any  such  salutary 

kind  had  been  possible.     Carlyle  in  such  matters  had  no 

iQore  skill  than  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  would  have  had. 
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He  was  very  sby,  for  one  thiug.     He  wrote  witb  exqnu 
tenderiiesg.     In  cou  versa tioii  he  elir&nk  from  e\pre6.sioDS 
of  affection,  even  at  moments  when  lie  felt  most  deeply. 
On  the  other  hand,  lie  was  keenly  eensitive  to  what  lie 
thought  iinreasonahle  or  silly,     lie  waa  easily  provoked ; 
and  his  irritation  would  buret  ont  in  spurts  of  angry  meta- 
phor, not  to  be  forgotten  from  their  very  point  and  furea. 
Thns  his  letters  failed  in  producing  their  fidl  effect  f 
their  contrast  with  i-emenibered   exprefsiona  which   '. 
meant  nothing:  while,  again,  he  might  himself  natura 
fee!  iinpalient  when  called  on  to  abandon  friends  whi 
high  churacter  he  admired,  and  who  had  been  stngul 
kind  to  him,  for  a  cause  which  he  knew  to  be  a  prepoal 
pus  creation  of  a  disoi-dered  fancy,  and  which,  in  yieldlj 
he  wonld  have  acknowledged  tacitly  to  have  beeu  just.  J 
'man  of  genius,'  especially  oue  whose  function  it  waa  J 
detect  and  expose  cliiuiHeras,  out  to  liave  contrived  bctti 
Some  Bti-ange  mismanagement  there  mast  have  been  J 
have  created  snch  a  condition  of  thuigs.     Vet  ' 
genius'  is  no  better  off  in  6Uch  situations  than  an  ovdiuH 
mortal.     He  was  confronted  witli  a  problem  whidi . 
eon  with  a  thoUEaudth  fraction  of  his  abilities,  either  i 
brain  or  heart,  would  have  solved  in  a  moment  by  a  emill 
yet  he  wandered  from  mistake  to  mistake.     He  contjni 
to  argue  with  liie  '  bewildered  Goody.' 

Do  not  (ho  wrote),  oh,  do  not  fret  thyself  in  that  way  abAol 
nothing  at  all !  In  tliy  tragio  sorrova  and  bhwk  eoafnMons  Uiera 
is  a  noblo  element  peering  tlirougb,  a  gleaiiu  of  aoiuMhiug  divine 
and  true,  which  in  v!orth  following.  By  Ood'a  blessing  «e  ahkU 
yet  look  back  on  all  those  miserable  things,  and  &ud  tb»t  a  bless- 
iag  beyond  prioe  did  he  in  them.  Be  atill !  Oh,  be  still,  and  do 
not  fret  thyself  tor  any  cobweb  or  brainweb  I 

This  was  very  well ;  yet  in  the  same  letter  he  bad 
tell  her  that  a  plan  had  been  arranged  for  the  Baringa 
go  to  the  Highlands,  that  it  had   been  proposed  that 
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slMrald  aooompanj  them,  tiiat  he  did  not  think  he  would, 
bot  tliat  possibly  he  might. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

Chelaea :  Jaly  18. 
I  ms  at  the  Barings'  last  night,  saw  Boiler,  &c.  I  do  not  go  to 
Addiflcombe  to-daj  nor  to-morrow,  nor,  indeed,  for  an  indefinite, 
periaps  infinite,  time  to  come.  To  the  lady  I  have,  of  course, 
told  nothing,  except  that  joa  are  very  nnwelL  But  she  seems  to 
bsre  discerned  pretty  clearly  for  herself  that  onr  intercourse  is  to 
be  esnied  on  under  different  conditions  henceforth,  or  probably 
to  cesae  altogether  before  long :  to  which  arrangement  she  gives 
ligns  of  being  ready  to  conform  with  fnUy  more  indifference  than 
I  expected ;  with  no  unkindness  at  all ;  but  with  no  discernible 
legnt  either ;  on  the  whole,  with  the  most  perfect  politeness  and 
gawful  conformity  to  destiny,  such  as  becomes  all  people— such 
« I,  too,  am  read  J  for,  if  it  come  to  that  That  perversity  of  fate, 
too,  I  can  adopt  or  accept  as  I  have  had  to  do  a  few  in  my  time. 
An  opening  is  left  for  my  meeting  them  about  Carlisle  or  Edin- 
burgh on  their  Scotch  tour ;  but  it  seems  to  be  with  little  expecta- 
tion on  either  side  that  it  will  take  effect.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  see  what  the  real  monition  of  the  matter  is  when  the  time 
vriTes. 

Again : — 

July  23. 
I  took  leave  of  the  Barings  last  night.  All  is  handsome  and 
clett  there,  and  nothing  is  wrong ;  except  your  and  my  ill-genius 
0^7  still  force  it  to  be  so  a  little.  To  the  lady  I  <  said '  simply 
nothing ;  and  her  altered  manner,  I  suppose,  might  proceed  alto- 
gether from  the  evident  chagrin  and  depression  of  mine.  Was 
that  nnnatural  in  me  ?  In  fact,  I  myself  was  heailily  weary  of  a 
'Bhition  grown  so  sad,  and  in  my  mind  almost  repented  that  it  had 
c*^  been.  But  you  may  take  it  as  a  certainty,  if  you  like,  that 
tbere  is  no  unkindness  or  injustice  harboured  to  you  there ;  and  if 
yon  chose  to  write  a  little  word  of  news  to  Lady  Harriet,  as  to  how 
yon  are  and  what  things  you  are  amidst,  I  do  believe  it  would  be 
» real  and  very  welcome  kindness  to  her.  Her  intents  towards 
you  and  towards  me,  so  far  as  I  can  read  them,  are  charitable  and 
^  wicked.  My  relation  to  her  is  by  a  very  9maU  element  in  her 
posLtioD,  bat  by  a  just  and  laudable  one,  and  I  wish  to  retain  that 
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U  I  csQ  »nd  gJTe it  np  if  I CBtmot.     VoiUtont.'    Ob,  Goodj  demtl 

be  wise,  and  all  is  veil 

He  wus  fitnig^lliig  iti  a  cobweb,  and  was  not  on  tlie  way 
to  extricate  liiiueetf.  T}]at  a  man  of  genius  slioald  enjoy 
tlie  eociety  of  a  brilliant  and  gifted  lady  of  Itigli  rank  was 
'just  and  landaLle,' as  lie  called  it  It  was  natural,  too, 
if  not  landable,  t:  should   not  be  equally 

interested  in  a  p-  ^d  Ler  in  lier  own  do- 

main.    She,  for  In  1  no  v,iei\  to  be  intimate 

with  a  gi-eat  ladj  ve  no  interest   in   lier. 

Carlyle  made  the  fingtofoi-ce  her  into  a 

position  which  si  I  every  step  which   he 

took  in  this  direct  le  irritation  gi'eater. 

His  plans  for  tlie  leen  ]aid  out  independ- 

ent of  the  Highland  .  s  to  go  first  to  his  moth^ 

at  Seoisbrig  for  a  fpw  <1;iyK,  and  aflerwarrls  to  rtm  atTf-sa 
to  Ireland.  The  '  Young  Ireland  '  movement,  the  precnr- 
6or  of  the  Home  Knle  movement,  was  just  then  rising  into 
heat.  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  of  the  '  Nation '  newspaper, 
with  others  of  the  Icadere,  had  sought  liim  out  in  Londou 
in  consequence  of  what  he  had  written  in  '  Chartism ' 
about  Irish  misgovernment.  lie  had  promised  to  go 
over,  when  he  had  leisure,  aud  see  what  they  were  doing. 
Had  I>e  confined  himself  to  this  prt^ramme,  he  would 
hare  given  time  for  the  waves  to  go  down ;  but  he  went 
for  a  day  or  two  to  6ee  his  wife  at  Seaforth  on  liis  way  to 
Scotland.  It  then  appeared  that  he  had  engaged  to  meet 
the  Barings  after  all,  and  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  hei-self  was 
pressed  to  join  their  party.  His  letters  after  he  reached 
Scotebrig  show  that  the  barometer  was  still  at  'stormy.' 

To  Jane  Webk  Cartffle,  Seafortk. 

Sootebiig:  Angmt  ft,  l&M 
Htj  poor  old  mother  met  me  once  again  on  the  Close  here,  with 
a  moist  radiance  of  joy  in  her  old  eyes :  once  again — not  many 
times  more— perhaps  never  once  more  :  and  then  it  ia  all  done. 
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aacl  thai  part  of  the  njiiversal  deetinj  is  for  me  also  complete.  It 
is  not  a  merry  place  this  world —it  is  a  stem  and  awful  place.  Soon 
after  mj  arrival,  I  flung  myself  upon  a  bed  and  fell  fast  asleep.  I 
am  very  unwell,  so  far  as  biliary  and  other  confusions  go.  Yes- 
terday I  did  not  sleep  long,  and  to-day  I  awoke  at  four  o'clock. 
Deep  silence  and  some  friendly  pillow,  watched  by  some  victorious 
loving  one,  to  lay  my  head  on,  that  was  the  thing  for  me,  and  that 
is  not  to  be  had  here.  The  loving  ones  here  ai*e  all  unvictorious 
too.  I  do  not  remember  a  more  miserable  set  of  hours  for  most 
part  than  those  since  I  left  you.  But  we  will  hope  for  a  good 
isaae  oat  of  them  too— nay,  believe  in  it,  and  manfully  strive  with 
our  best  strength  for  it.  That  will  do  something.  That  will  do 
instead  of  all.  Oh,  my  dearest,  how  little  I  can  make  thee  know 
of  me  I  In  what  a  black  baleful  cloud  for  myself  and  thee  are 
all  our  affairs  involved  to  thy  eyes,  at  this  moment  threatening 
shipwreck  if  we  do  not  mind  ! 

There  will  clearly  be  no  continuing  for  me  here  beyond  a  very 
few  days.  Jack  has  adjusted  himself  into  the  direction  of  all  the 
mechanism  of  this  house,  and  there  is  not  room  for  both  of  us  at 
alL  I  cannot  hope  for  more  than  to  get  along  without  offence  till 
I  do  the  indispensably  necessary,  and  then  fly  elsewhither  to  look 
for  shelter ;  back  to  Chelsea,  I  sometimes  think.  But,  indeed, 
to-day  I  am  below  par  in  my  dispiritment,  as  of  a  Juinged  man — 
one  of  the  *  weal  wight  men  *  that  sing  after  they  are  hanged.  Cour- 
age, courage !  I  say,  we  will  not  surrender  to  the  Devil  yet — we 
will  defy  him  yet,  and  do  the  best  we  can  to  set  our  foot  on  the 
throat  of  him  yet.     .     . 

My  mother  enters  with  a  message  of  kind  remembrancer  to  you 
— emphatic  earnest  message,  evidently  far  sincerer  than  such  almost 
ever  are.  Poor  old  woman  I  she  said  yesterday,  *  Does  Jane  never 
mean  to  see  us  again,  then,  at  all  ?  *  To-day  she  rejxAts  in  other 
form  the  same  sad  thought,  as  sad,  and  kind,  and  truly  affection- 
ate, I  do  believe,  as  dwells  in  any  heart  but  my  own  for  you  at 
present.  .  .  You  will  tell  me  about  Haddington  *  when  your 
resolution  on  it  is  once  clear.  I  shall  be  ready  at  the  end  of  next 
week  —  sooner,  if  the  Barings,  wame<l  by  these  thunders  and 
rains,  decide  on  not  coming.  How  incredible  is  it  to  my  poor 
little  Jeannie^  and  yet  how  certain  in  fact,  that  an  intimation  to 
tliat  effect  would  >)e  among  the  gladdest  I  could  get  in  a  small  way 
during  these  days  !     I  will  write  to  tlie  lady  to-morrow  that  I  am 

>  Th«y  were  to  hsve  gone  to  Haddington  togetlier. 
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here  according  to  engagement,  but  of  invitation  to  her  I  mnnol 
bave  mat^h.  This  too,  b;  Qod'a  blessing,  what  of  intpgrit,v  and 
propriety  tliere  was  in  all  this  will  one  day  become  clear  to  aU 
parties.  Ob,  to  think  that  my  affection  for  Ihte' — but  I  iril]  not 
epeak  on  that  thing  at  preBCnt.  Adien,  my  own  Jane,  vrhoro  notli- 
ing  can  divide  from  me.     God  bless  thee  ever  I  T.  CarltiiE. 

For  several  daj-a  no   answer  at  all  came  from  Mn, 
Carlyle,  and  he  grew  impatient. 

What  am  I  to  make  (he  ^ced)  of  this  con  tinned  silcnre? 
fmrely  is  not  fair.     Writ*  to  me  as  briefly  as  you  Uke — hnl  »■ 
There  can  be  no  propriety  in  punishing  ma  by  such  feotings  u  d 
are.    It  is  like  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.    If  I  ouwl  la 
about  yon.  the  punishment  vrould  be  less.     It  ia  not  fair  ni 
What  thoughts  I  have  day  and  night  1  will  not  state  at  al 
there  come  some  means  of  getting  belief  to  my  words 
if  yon  could  look  into  my  heart  of  hearts,  I  do  not  think  ^ 
could  be  angry  with  me,  or  sorry  tor  yourself  either  I    Ma?  gi 
angels  instead  of  bad  again  visit  you !    May  /  s 
again,  for  I  stiU  think  I  can  be  yonr  good  augel  if  yon  will  n 
too  much  obstmot  me. 

On  the  poiut  of  starting  on  August  14  to  join  liisfc 

at  Carlisle,  he  wrote  again  : — 

No  word  from  you  yet ;  not  the  scrape  of  n  pen  tliia  n 
either.  It  is  not  right,  my  poor  dear  Jeannie  I  it  is  not  just  W 
cording  ta/ad ;  and  it  deeply  distresses  and  disturbs  me  nh. 
no  need  of  disturbance  or  distress  othenriae,  if  all  were  well  knoV 
to  thee.  But  it  is  best  that  I  suffer  it  with  little  cummentai^.  , 
thee,  also,  I  will  believe  it  ia  no  luxury.  I  said  to  myseU  !■ 
night,  while  tossing  and  tumbling  amid  thousandfold  annoya 
(lutward  and  iuward,  '  It  is  not  fair  all  this — really  it  ia  not  & 
I  wanted  to  do  none  any  injury.  My  one  wish  and  aii 
pass  among  them  without  hurting  any,  doing  good  to  ttone  i'  ^ 
could.  My  own  lot  has  been  but  emptiness,  and  they  oU  ety ' 
'  See,  thou  hast  taken  somelhing  of  mine  ! "  The  jackaia  bay^"- 
or  the  horse  neighed,  or  some  of  the  cliildreu  coughed,  and  rous^ 
me  from  these  unprofitable  refleations.  Silence  is  better  than  ni»^ 
Bpeech  in  the  case.  This,  however,  I  will  aay  and  repeat :  ■T'l''' 
annals  of  insanity  contain  nothing  mailder  than  "  JBidou.''y  "  ^*" 
reeted  again.'tt  such  a  journey  as  I  have  before  me  to-day.'    ^^^H 
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liiev«d  or  nofc,  tliftt  is  rerHy  a  fact.  To  the  deepest  bottom  of  my 
Wttt  that  I  can  soimd,  I  find  far  other  feelings,  far  other  hnmonrs 
md  thoughts  at  present  than  belong  to  '  jealonsj  *  on  your  part. 
Ahs !  alas  I  I  mnst,  on  the  whole,  allow  the  infernal  deities  to  go 
(lerr  fall  swing :  bat  madness  shall  not  conquer,  if  all  my  saints 
on  hinder  ik  Oh,  my  Jeannie !  my  own  true  Jeannie !  bravest 
little  life-companion,  hitherto,  into  what  courses  are  we  tending  ? 
God  assist  us  both,  and  keep  us  free  of  frightful  Niagaras  and 
temptations  of  Satan.  I  am,  indeed,  yery  miserable.  My  mother 
aks :  *  No  word  from  Jane  yet  ?  *  And,  in  spite  of  her  astonish- 
neat,  I  am  obliged  to  answer :  '  NoneJ' 

*  It  is  ladicrous  to  conti*a8t  with  all  this  tempest  the  fate 
of  the  expedition  which  was  the  occasion  of  it.  The  pro- 
jected tonr  with  Mr.  Baring  and  Lady  Harriet  lasted  but 
five  days,  and  was  as  niclancliolj  as  Mrs.  Carlyle  could 
We  desired.  They  went  from  Carlisle  to  Moffat,  sleep- 
ing '  in  noisy  cabins,  in  confused  whiskey  inns,'  and  in  the 
Worst  of  weather.  The  lady  was  cross ;  Mr.  Baring  only 
patient  and  good-humoured.  They  had  designed  a  visit  to 
I>rumlanrig :  but  '  the  Buccleuch  household  gave  notice 
that  tliey  had  the  hooping-cough,'  and  were  not  to  be  ap- 
proached ;  and  Beattock,  near  Moffat,  was  the  furthest 
point  of  the  jouniey. 

Beattock  (Carlyle  rex>orted)  was  very  bad.  In  blinks  of  fair 
Weather  we  did  tolerably  well ;  but  they  were  rare.  During  rain 
We  had  to  sit  in  a  little  room  where  neither  fire  in  the  grate  nor 
fhid  smallest  chink  of  ventilation  otherwise  could  be  permitted. 
One  grew  half  distracted,  naturally,  in  such  an  element,  and 
prayed  for  fair  weather  as  the  alternative  of  suicide.  The  brave 
Baring's  cheerfulness  and  calmness  never  failed  him  for  a  moment 

Tliey  had  one  fine  day,  which  was  given  to  Moffat  and 

the  neighboorhood,  and  then  parted,  the  Barings  to  go  on 

to  the  Highlands,  Carlyle  to  reatreat  to  Scotsbrig  again — 

Vto  sleep,  and  practical  sense,  and  the  free  nse  of  tobacco,' 

and  to  prepare  for  his  trip  to  Ireland.     Mrs.  Carlyle  was 

iQ  no  spirits  for  Haddington,  and  returned  alone  to  her 

own  resting-place  in  Cheyne  Row,  after  a  day  or  two  with 
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Miss  Jewsburj  at  Manchester.     So  the  ^  weighty  matter/ 
which  had  called  up  such  a  storm,  was  over,  and  the  gale 
had  blown  itself  out.     She,  like  a  sensible  woman,  crushed 
down  her  own  dissatisfaction.     The  intimacy  was  to  go  on 
upon   whatever  terms  Carlyle  pleased,  and  she  resigned 
Iierself  to  take  a  part  in  it,  since  there  was  no  reasonable 
cause  to  be  alleged  for  cessation  or  interruption.     But  the 
wound  fretted  inwardly  and  would  not  heal.    Slie  and  lier 
husband  had  quarrelled  often  enough  before — they  had 
quarrelled  and  made  it  up  again,  for  they  had  both  hot 
tempers  and  sharp  tongues — but  there  had  been  at  bottom 
a  genuine  and  hearty  confidence  in  each  other,  a  strong 
sincere  affection,  resting  on  mutual  i-espect  and  mutual  ad- 
miration.    The  feeling  remained  essentially  unbroken,  bat     ? 
the  fine  edge  of  it  had  suffered.    Small  occasions  of  provo- 
cation constantly  recurred.    Mrs.  Carlyle  consented  to  stay 
with  Lady  Harriet  and  submit  to  her  authority  as  ofteu     ^ 
and  as  nnicli  as  she  required  ;  the  sense  of  duty  acting  as     j- 
perpetual  curb  to  her  impatience.     But  the  wound  burst 
out  at  intervals,  embittering  Carlyle's  life,  and  saddening 
a  disposition  which  did  not  need  further  clouds  upon  it 
Siie  wrote  to  him  while  he  was  at  Scotsbrig  about  indif- 
ferent things  in  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  which  she  hai 
made,  and  he,  man-like,  believed  that  all  was  well  again. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

Scotsbrig :  Angnst  26, 1846i 
My  dear  Goody, — I  bad  thy  letter  yesterday,  at  last, 
thanks  for  it,  and  do  not  keep  me  waiting  so  long  again.    No  ne^ 
could  be  welcomer  than  that  you  have  been  reoreating  and  ii 
proving  your  xuiud  by  assiduous  inspection  of  the  works  and  wa^ 
of  Manchester — most  welcome  unexpected  news.   The  black  Bpid^- 
wel>s  that  take  possession  of  one's  fancy,  making  one  poor  litt 
heart  and  soul  all  one  Golgotha  and  Epryptian  darkness,  are  be-  ^ 
of  all  to  be  sont  about  their  business — home  to  the  Devil,  whoa^=^ 
they  are — by  opening  one's  eyes  to  the  concrete  fact  of  human  11  ^' 
in  some  such  wav  as  that.     Oh,  mv  Good v  I  mv  own  dear  litt-^* 
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Jesame  I  But  we  will  hope  all  that  black  bnnness  han  now  got 
sale  into  the  past,  and  will  not  tear  up  our  poor  forlorn  existence 
in  so  sad  a  way  again.  God  be  thanked  yon  are  better  ;  and  now 
tell  me  that  yon  eat  a  little  food  at  breakfast  as  well  as  din  nor.  .t-.-.-X 
I  will  compose  myself  till  we  meet. 

Total  idleness  still  rules  over  me  here.  The  brightcsi  s 
aatnmn  weather,  blue  skies,  windless,  with  Noah's  ark  clouds  liui;:. 
OTer  them,  plenty  of  good  tobacco,  worthless  Yankee  literature, 
and  many  ruminations  on  the  moor  or  Linn — that  is  all ;  the  voice 
of  the  Devil's  caldron  singing  me  into  really  a  kind  of  waking 
sleep.  In  spite  of  cocks,  children,  bulls,  cuddies,  and  various  in- 
termptiocifl  at  night,  I  victoriously  snatch  some  modicum  of  real 
sleep  for  most  part,  and  oonld  certainly  improve  in  health  were  a 
ootttinnance  of  such  scenes  of  quiet  permitted  me.  But  it  is  not. 
I  most  soon  lift  anchor  again  and  go.  .  .  .  Jenny  and  my 
mother  are  this  day  wcuhing  with  all  their  might,  cleaning  up  my 
soiled  duds  for  me. 

August,  29. 
I  lie  totally  inert  here,  like  a  dead  dry  bone  bleaching  in  the 
silent  sunshine  ;  often  enough,  my  feeling  of  loneliness,  of  utter 
isolation  in  this  universe,  is  great.  Useful,  I  dare  say.  One  i*c- 
quires,  occasionally,  to  be  somewhat  severely  taught.  Abdallah, 
the  \izier,  used  to  retire  at  intenals  and  contemplate  the  wooden 
clogs  he  had  first  started  with,  and  found  it  do  him  good  amid  his 
vanities.  Probably  there  may  lie  a  little  more  work  in  me  :  nay,  I 
think  there  will  and  shalL  Complaint  is  not  the  dialect  one 
should  speak  in.  Courage !  .  .  .  I  sliall  like  better  to  fancy  you 
in  Chelsea,  earthquaking  and  putting  all  in  order,  than  tossing 
and  tumbling  as  you  now  are.  Home,  therefore,  is  the  word,  and 
remember  one  thing,  to  write  a  little  oftener  to  me,  and  as  near 
the  old  tone  as  you  can  come  to,  before  the  spider-webs  got  upon 
the  loom  at  all.  In  me  is  no  change,  nor  was,  nor  is  like  to  be. 
Alas  I  I  do  not  much  deserve  to  be  loved  by  anybody — not  much, 
or  at  all ;  but  I  am  very  gprateful  if  anybo<ly  will  take  the  trouble 
to  do  it  God  guide  us  all,  for  our  pathway  is  sometimes  intricate, 
and  our  own  insight  is  now  and  then  very  ba<l.  But  there  will 
come  a  day  when  all  that  will  be  intelligible  again.  I  should  be 
miserable  if  I  thought  there  would  not.  Again,  courage  I 
Vol.  m.—22 
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Ibblakd  had  loog  been  an  anxioDs  acbject  of  Carlyle'e 
mediUtionB.  It  wae  the  weak  point  of  English  constitu- 
tioual  government.  The  Constitution  was  the  natural 
growth  o£  the  English  mind  and  character.  We  had  im- 
posed it  upon  the  Irish  in  the  confident  belief  that  a 
system  which  answered  among  ourselves  must  be  excellent 
in  itself,  and  be  equally  suited  for  every  other  country 
and  people.  Carlyle's  conviction  wae  that  even  for  Eng- 
land it  was  sometlilng  temporary  in  itself,  an  historical 
phenomenon  which  in  time  would  cease  to  answer  its  pur- 
pose even  where  it  originated,  and  tliat  Ireland  was  the 
weak  spot,  where  tlie  failure  was  fii-st  becoming  evident. 
He  had  wished  to  see  the  unfortunate  island  witli  his  own 
eyes,  now  particularly  when  its  normal  wretchedness  was 
accentuated  by  the  potato  blight  and  famine.  He  had  no 
present  leisure  for  a  detailed  survey,  bnt  he  had  resolved 
at  least  to  look  at  it  if  only  for  a  few  days. 

On  the  last  of  August  he  left  Scotebrig,  went  to  Dum- 
fries, and  thence  made  a  hasty  visit  to  Craigenputtock, 
which  was  now  his  own  property,  and  where  there  was 


busiuess  to  be  attended  to.  From  Dnmfries  lie  went  by 
coach  to  Ayr  and  Ardrossan,  from  which  a  steamer  carried 
liim  at  night  to  Belfast  Gavan  DufPy  and  John  Mitchel 
had  arranged  to  meet  him  at  Drogheda.  The  drive 
•tluther  from  Belfast  was  full  of  instruction  ;  the  scene  all 
^w  to  him ;  the  story  of  the  country  written  in  ruined 
cabins  and  uncultivated  fields,  the  air  poisoned  with  the 
fatal  smell  of  the  poisoned  potato.  He  had  an  agreeable 
oompanion  oq  the  coach  in  a  clever  young  Dublin  man, 
who  pleased  him  well.  Drogheda  must  have  had  impres- 
sive associations  for  him.  There  is  no  finer  passage  in  his 
*  Cromwell'' than  his  description  of  the  stern  business 
once  enacted  there.  But  he  did  not  stay  to  look  for  traces 
of  Oliver.  He  missed  his  two  friends  tlirougli  a  mistake 
at  the  Post  OflSce,  and  hurried  on  by  railway  to  Dublin, 
^here  he  stopped  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  Sackville 
Street.  Here  for  a  day  or  two  he  was  alone.  He  had 
-oome  for  a  glance  at  Ireland,  and  that  was  all  which  he  got. 
fie  Witnessed,  however,  a  remarkable  scene,  the  last  ap- 
pearance of  O'Connell,  then  i*eleased  from  prison,  in  Con- 
ciliati(m  Hall.    He  says,  long  after: — 

I  saw  Conciliation  Hall  and  the  last  glimpse  of  0*Connell,  chief 
cjoack  of  the  then  world ;  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  the  lying 
Booimdrel  speak — a  most  melancholy  scene  to  me  altogether ;  Oon- 
cfliation  Hall  something  like  a  decent  Methodist  Chapel,  but  its 
aodience  very  sparse,  very  bad  and  blackguard-looking;  brazen 
ttces  like  tapsters,  tavern-keepers,  miscellaneous  hncksterB,  and 
qoarrelsome  male  or  female  nondescripts  the  prevailing  type ;  not 
one  that  yon  wonld  have  called  a  gentleman,  much  less  a  man  of 
coltnre;   and  discontent  visible  among  them.    The  speech,  on 
potato  rot,  most  serious  of  topics,  had  not  one  word  of  sincerity, 
^  to  speak  of  wisdom,  in  it.    Every  sentence  seemed  to  you  a 
1^  and  even  to  know  that  it  was  a  detected  lie.     I  was  standing 
^  the  area  in  a  small  group  of  non-members  and  transitory  peo- 
ple, quite  near  this  Demosthenes  of  blarney,  when  a  low  voice 
^pered  in  high  accent,  '  Did  yon  ever  hear  such  damned  non- 
"^^  in  all  yoor  lifet ^    It  was  my  Belfast-Drogheda  coach  com- 
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ponion,  utd  I  tlioronghly  agreed  with  him.  Beggwlj  O'Conncll 
made  out  of  Iraland  straighln'ay  and  never  returned — crept  undei' 
the  Pope's  petticoat  to  die  (and  be  *  saved '  from  what  he  had 
merited),  the  eminently  despicable  anil  emineDllj  poiaonons  pro- 
fessor of  lilftmej  that  he  was. 

The  Voting  Irelauders  had  waited  at  Droglieda.  and  onlj 
discovered  their  giipst.  at  lant  at.  Dondrain,  to  wliici)  he 
had  gone  to  some  i  ■.  Diiffy  had  given  )iitn. 

There  he  was  entei  diiiiier-partv.   '  Yonng 

Ireland  almost  in  list  Carteton  wastliere, 

'a  gennine  bit  ot  Thej-  ta]ke<i  and  drank 

liqnids  of  varions  yle  was  eeoriifn).     The 

Toung  IrelaiiderB  pith  him  for  their  own 

views ;  bat  they  1  b  liked  them,  wild  and 

unhopeful  as  lie  kn  s  to  be.     lie  could  not 

Bee  even  the  surface  ithoul  rcct^nieing  that 

tht-rc  -was  a  curse  iipr-n  it  ot  some  kind,  and  tiivse  ynmii; 
enthusiaBts  were  at  least  conscious  of  the  fact,  and  were 
not  crying  '  Peace  *  when  there  waa  none.  Tlie  next  day  he 
dined  witli  one  of  them  ;  then,  perhaps,  the  most  notorious. 

Dined  at  Mitchel's  (he  writes)  with  a  select  part;,  and  ate  there 
the  last  tmlj  good  potato  I  have  met  with  In  the  world.  Mitchel's 
wife,  especiallj  his  mother  (PreabTtei-ian  parson's  widow  ot  the 
beat  Scotch  tjpe),  his  fra^dlj  elegsut  small  hoose  and  table, 
pleased  me  much,  as  did  the  man  himself,  a  fine  elastic-spirited 
joang  fellow,  whom  I  grieved  to  see  nuhiug  on  to  destruction, 
palpable,  bj  attack  of  windmills,  bat  on  whom  all  mj  pei-suosioas 
were  thrown  away.  Both  I>a^  and  him  I  have  alwajs  regarded 
as  Bpecimena  of  the  best  kind  of  Irish  jooth,  seduced,  like  thoa- 
aanda  of  them  in  their  early  daj,  into  conraes  that  were  at  once 
mad  and  ridiculous,  and  which  nearly  ruiiied  the  life  of  both,  bj 
the  big  Beggarman  who  had  15,0OW.  a  jear,  md,  proh  pudur .'  the 
favour  of  English  Ministers,  instead  of  the  pillor;  from  them,  for 
professing  blarney  with  such  and  still  worse  results. 

'  Poor  Mitchcl ! '  (Carlylc  said  afterwards)  '  I  told  him 
he  wonld  most  likely  be  hanged,  but  I  told  him  too  tliejr 
could  not  hang  the  immCHrtal  part  of  him.' 
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On  the  last  day  of  his  stay  he  was  taken  for  a  drive,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  tlie  world,  by  the  Dargle  and 
PowerBCOurt,  and  round  through  the  Glen  of  the  Downs 
to  Bray.  Before  entering  the  Dublin  mountains,  they 
cros8ed  the  low  rich  meadov/s  of  the  old  Pale,  the  longest 
in  English  occupation,  a  fertile  oasis  in  the  general  wretch- 
ttluess.  I  have  heard  that  he  said,  looking  over  tlie  thick 
green  grass  and  well-trimmed  fences  and  the  herds  of  cat- 
tle fattening  there,  ^  Ah,  Duffy,  there  you  see  the  hoof  of 
tlie  bloody  Saxon/  This  was  his  final  excursion,  a  pleas- 
ant taste  in  the  month  to  end  with.  The  same  evening 
Ilia  friends  saw  him  on  board  the  steamer  at  Kingstown  ; 
and  in  tlie  early  morning  of  September  10  he  was  sitting 
smoking  a  cigar  before  the  door  of  his  wife's  uncle's 
house  in  Liverpool  till  the  household  should  awake  and  let 
him  in. 

He  had  looked  on  Ireland,  an4  that  was  all ;  but  he  had 
seen  enough  to  make  intelligible  to  him  all  that  followed, 
^ben  he  came  again,  three  years  later,  the  bubble  had 
^urst.    Europe  was  in  revolution ;  the  dry  Irish  tinder 
Lad  kindled,  and  a  rebellion  which  was  a  blaze  of  straw 
liad  ended  in  a  cabbage  garden.      Duffy,  Mitchel,  and 
cthecs  of  that  bright  Dundrum  party  had  stood  at  the  bar 
to  be  tried  for  treason.     Duffy  narrowly  escaped.     The 
lest  were  exiled,  scattered  over  the  worid,  and  lost  to  Ire- 
land for  ever.     Mitcliel  has  lately  died  in  America.     The 
Mmmortal  part'  of  him  still  works  in  the  Phenix  Park 
^  in  dynamite  conspiracies;  what  will  come  of  it  has 
jet  to  be  seen. 

To  the  family  at  Scotsbrig  Ireland  had  been  a  word  of 
tem>r,  and  Oariyle  hastened  to  assure  them  of  his  safe  i*e- 
tarn. 

Tell  mj  dear  mother  (he  wrote  to  his  brother  John)  that  the 
^iats  have  not  hxurt  me  in  the  least ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
abundantly  and  over-abondantly  kind  and  hospitable  to  me,  and 
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nuDj  a  rough  object  has  bean  pnt  io  my  head  whioh  111*7  nsefnUf 
smooth  itself  for  me  some  daj. 

Ill  Lonildii,  when  he  was  ngaiii  settled  there,  he  had 
notliiiig  of  importance  to  attend  to.  Xo  freeh  work  had 
neen  upon  him.  There  had  l«cn  tronble  with  servanle, 
&e.  The  establiahinftnt.  at  riipvne  Row  consisted  of  a 
eingle  inaid-of-ali-'  id  a  woman  who  wonld 

tiike  6uch  a  place,  1  .  master  and  mistress  so 

Eoneitive  to  disord  loral,  was  no  easy  mat- 

ter.    Mrs.  Carlylo  afflictions  on  this  ecore; 

just  tlieu  they  had  rly  severe,  and  elie  had 

been  worried  into  i  ime'  from  '  Cromwell' 

had  made  Carlyle  1  objeet  of  enriofiity  than 

ever.     He  did  not  tject  of  cariositj. 

October  g,  1S46. 

Yestemi^t  (he  oays)  there  came  a  bevy  of  Americans  tmm 
!EmeTOon,  one  Margaret  FoUer,  the  chief  fignre  of  them,  a  stisngo 
lilting  lean  eld  maid,  not  nearly  such  a  bora  as  I  expected.  Mus 
Martinean  ma  here  Bad  is  gone — to  Norwich,  afl«r  which  to  Egvpt 
— broken  into  ntt«r  wearieomenea^  a  mind  reduced  to  Uiese  three 
elements  :  Imbecility,  Dogmatism,  and  Unlimited  Hope.  I  never 
in  my  life  was  moi«  heartily  boied  with  any  creatnre. 

Mai^ret  Fuller,  then  on  her  way  to  Italy  to  be  married 
to  a  Count  OssoH  tliere,  and  to  be  afterwards  tragically 
drowned,  has  left  an  account  of  this  meeting  with  Carlylc, 
and  being  an  external  view  of  him  and  by  a  clever  woman 
it  deserves  a  place  here.  Her  first  evening  at  Cheyii' 
Row,  she  saye,  'delighted'  her.  Carlyle  'was  in  a  very 
Bweet  humour,  full  of  wit  and  pathos,  withont  being  over- 
bearing and  oppressive.'  She  was  '  carried  away  with  the 
rich  flow  of  his  disconree;  and  the  hearty  noble  earnest- 
ness of  his  personal  being  brought  back  the  charm  which 
was  once  upon  his  writing  before  she  wearied  of  it.'  She 
admired  his  Scotch  dialect,  '  his  way  of  singing  his  great 
full  sentences  bo  that  each  one  was  like  the  stansa  of  a 
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urrttiFa  ballad.'  ^He  talked  of  the  present  state  of 
things  in  England,  giving  light  witty  sketches  of  the  men 
of  tlie  day ;  and  some  sweet  homely  stories  he  told  of 
things  he  had  known  among  tlie  Scotch  peasantry.  .  .  . 
There  was  never  anything  so  witty  as  his  description  of 

• .     It  was  enough  to  kill  one  with  laughing.'    *  Nor 

vas  he  ashamed  to  laugh  himself  when  he  was  amused ; ' 
^he  went  on  in  a  cordial  human  fashion.' 

On  a  second  visit  the  humour  was  less  sweet,  though 
'more  brilliant,'  and  Miss  Fuller  was  obliged  to  disagree 
with  everything  that  he  said. 

Hie  worst  of  hearing  Garlyle  (she  says,  and  she  is  very  correct 
in  this)  ia  that  yon  isannot  interrupt  him.  I  understand  the  habit 
and  power  of  hanmgning  have  increased  very  much  upon  him,  so 
tliat  you  are  a  x)erfect  prisoner  when  he  has  once  got  hold  of  you. 
To  interrupt  him  is  a  physical  impossibility.  If  you  get  a  chance 
to  remonstmte  for  a  moment,  he  raises  his  voice  and  bears  you 
^own.  True  he  does  you  no  injustice,  and  with  his  admirable 
penetration  sees  the  disclaimer  in  your  mind,  so  that  you  are  not 
xnondly  delinquent ;  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  unable  to  utter  it. 

This  was  not  the  last  meeting,  for  the  Carlyles  in  turn 
Bpent  an  evening  with  their  new  American  acquaintances. 
Alazzini  was  thei'e,  whom  Miss  Fuller  admired  especially, 
and  had  perceived  also  to  be  *  a  dear  friend  of  Mrs.  Car- 
lylc'    ^Mazzini's  presence,'  she  writes,  'turned  the  con- 
versation to  Progress  and  ideal  subjects,  and  Carlyle  was 
flnent  in  invectives  on  "  rosewater  imbecilities."    Mazzini. 
after  some  efforts  to  remonstrate,  became  very  sad.'    Mrti. 
Carlyle  said  to  Miss  Fuller :  *  These  are  but  opinions  to 
Carlyle ;  but  to  Mazzini,  who  has  given  his  all,  and  lielped 
to  bring  his  friends  to  the  scaffold  in  pursuit  of  such  ob- 
]^  it  is  matter  of  life  and  death.' 

All  Garlyle*s  talk  that  evening  (she  goes  on)  was  a  defence  of 
Biere  force,  success  the  test  of  right.  If  people  would  not  behave 
^  pat  collars  round  their  necks.  Find  a  hero,  and  let  them  be 
^  BlATeB.    It  was  very  Titanic  and  Anticelestial.    I  wish  the  last 
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evoaiDg  Lad  been  more  melodioos.    Howctct,  I  bade  C«rly!e  faro- 

\sel\  tsiih  [i^elings  of  the  w&rmeat  friendBliip  and  admimtion.  We 
eaiiDot  fed  otUervp'ise  Ui  a  great  find  oolile  iwlure,  whether  it  liar- 
monisc  with  one'a  own  or  not.  I  never  apprecintcd  the  work  he 
has  ilouo  for  his  age  liU  I  sftv  England — I  coold  not.  You  must 
stand  in  the  shadow  of  thitt  moDotain  ot  tihanis  to  know  how  hard 


s  to  catit  liglit  ai 

Cheyiie  Row  b  infortable  by  cliange  of 

servants,  an  invit  nnd  liis  wife  to  stay  at 

the  Grange  was  iic  objection  on  either  side. 

Objections  on  tli}  t  to  be  raised  any  more. 

Mi-s.  Carlyle  likeu  I-iuly  Ashbnrton  well, 

and  the  Grange  w  Basaiiteat  houses  in  Eng- 

land.     Bnt   it   pn  e   of   the  great  aiUnmii 

gatlieringi^  wliich  n  Todtictton  of  Loudon  so- 

ciety.    Tlie  visit  la...^-  it,  and  gave  little  pleas- 

nre  to  either  of  tliem.  llie  men  were  sliooting  all  dnv  : 
the  women  dispersed  to  their  rooms  in  the  forenoon,  met 
at  luncheon,  Btix>lled  or  rode  in  the  afternoon;  none  of 
tliem  did  anything,  and  Carlyle  was  a  fish  ont  of  watei-. 
He  says : — 

It  was  a  stnnge  nightmare  of  smoke  and  Same,  indigestion  and 
Do-notbingism,  which  I  was  veij  willing  to  see  end.  We  had 
many  people  there,  nearly  all  insignificant  except  by  their  mau- 
neta  and  rank.  Old  Rogers  stAyed  the  longest,  indeed  as  long  as 
ooTselves.  I  do  not  remember  any  old  man  (he  is  now  eightr- 
three)  whose  manner  o(  living  gave  me  less  satisfaction.  A  most 
norrowfnl,  distreaaing,  distracted  old  phenomenon,  hovering  over 
the  rim  of  deep  eternities  with  nothing  bnt  light  babble,  fatnitr, 
vanity,  and  the  frostiest  London  wit  in  his  month.  Sometimes  I 
felt  as  if  I  conld  throttle  him,  the  poor  old  wretch !  bnt  then  sud- 
denly I  reflected  '  it  is  bnt  for  two  days  more.*  Pity  the  sorrows 
of  a  poor  old  man  !  Lady  Harriet  lived  mostJy  in  her  own  apart- 
ments, dined  at  another  hour  than  we,  and,  except  at  breakfast  and 
tea,  did  not  mach  appear. 

Tlie  Orange  was  Lord  Ashbnrton "s,  liia  son,  Mr.  Bar- 
ing, and  Lady  Harriet  living  (as  has  been  seen),  when  not 
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in  London  or  Addiscombe,  at  Bay  Honse,  near  Alverstoke. 
Mre.  Carljle,  after  the  Grange  visit,  became  very  ill,  con- 
fined to  bed  for  three  weeks  with  cough  and  incessant 
headache.  The  new  servant  did  not  understand  her  busi- 
ness. Carljle  himself  was  ^  totaUy  idU^  trying  merely  to 
read  books,  and  the  books  a  disgust  to  him.'  Lady  Har- 
riet, when  Mrs.  Carlyle  became  able  to  move,  propo^ 
that  she  and  her  husband  should  spend  a  mouth  with  her 
at  Bay  House  for  change  of  air.  Mr.  Baring  had  many 
engagements,  and  for  part  of  the  time^  she  would  be 
alone.  Carlyle,  writing  to  his  brother  about  it,  said  *  that 
he  did  not  regard  this  scheme  as  quite  unquestionable,  and 
80  had  rather  held  back,  but  Jane  having  engaged  for  it 
would  go  through  with  the  affair.'  Lady  Harriet  was 
most  attentive ;  she  secured  them  a  separate  compartment 
on  the  railway.  Her  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  station 
with  rugs,  wrappings,  and  hot- water  bottles.  They  went 
in  the  middle  of  January.     On  the  2Sth  Carlyle  wrote : — 

We  have  terribly  windy  weather  here,  otherwise  genial  and  of 
mild  temperature.  We  are  doing  very  tolerably  welL  In  the  end 
of  last  week  Jane  took  sore  throat,  and  for  three  days  she  had  a 
▼eiy  bad  time  of  it ;  but  now  the  disorder  is  qnite  gone,  and  she 
is  Tisdbly  better  than  before  for  a  long  time  past.  I  myself  do 
little  reading,  little  of  anything,  rove  about  in  silence  among  the 
whins  and  shingle  beaches  here,  and  I  8npx>ose  shall  get  profit  in 
tlie  long  ran. 

February  brought  other  visitors,  Buller,  Milnes,  &c. 
Lady  Anne  Charteris,  who  lived  near  Bay  House,  came 
often  to  sit  with  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  play  chess  with  her. 
On  the  15th,  when  the  month  was  near  out,  he  could  send 
a  good  account  to  his  mother. 

To  Margaret  Carfyle,  Scotshrig, 

Bay  House :  Feb.  15, 1847. 

«Fane  has  greatly  improved  in  health  ;  indeed  she  is  now  about 
tt  well  as  nsoal,  and  we  hope  may  now  do  well  henceforth.  I 
^ytelf  expect  if  wa  were  home  again  to  feel  somewhat  better. 
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GertAinlir  I  ought  to  be  bo  :  for  I  have  gone  bone  idie  these  four 
weeks  aud  move,  anil  have  been  well  done  to  every  vaj.  But  the 
great  tumult  of  eervanta  and  equipments  here  considerablv  cou- 
foses  me  always  vhile  it  lasbi.  ...  I  iiave  passed  great  part 
of  mj  time  al/nif,  wandering  in  silenc^'  by  tbe  shore  of  tlie  sea,  or 
among  ihe  afaollow  lanes  up  and  down,  which  is  not  an  unprolit- 
able  thing  either  in  its  course.  The  memonf  of  msnj  tMogtt  which 
it  were  not  good  at  all  to  foriret  rinea  with  strange  clcorneee  on  mo 
in  these  solitudes,  ver  ul,  oiit  of  the  depths  of 

the  old  dead  years.     0  itlier,  what  a  stnpendona 

thing  is  tluB  human  lil<  lany  cases  as  if  it  were  of 

no  ooDMViuence !,    Whi  b  old  dear  ones  that  are 

with  Ciod,  and  how  we  •  bere  oureelves,  I  hare  no 

word  to  say.' 

Iieland  wi?ig)ied  1  thonghbi.     Each  poi^t 

brought  news  this  kj  stricken  witli  deatli. 

He  liad  seen  the  place,  .  ilise  what  was  paseinjj; 

there,  Teiinof  thousaiiasw^,!,,.^,.-.!-  ling,  and  thewretctieil 
people,  hitving  loet  their  potatoee,  were  refneing  even  to 
plough.  'Why,'  they  aaked,  'should  they  laise  a  ci-op, 
when  the  landlordd  would  come  and  take  it  all } '  The 
Government  would  be  obliged  to  feed  tliem,  whether  they 
worked  or  not.  '  Never,'  lie  cried,  '  was  there  sneh  a  ecene 
as  Ireland.'  He  longed  to  write  Bomething  on  it,  bat  felt 
that  lie  did  not  yet  Bee  through  the  problem.  Nay,  he 
believed  an  equal  catastrophe  lay  over  England  hei'self, 
if  she  did  not  mend  her  ways.  It  was  to  this  that  he 
must  next  direct  himself,  when  he  could  determine  how ; 
bot  there  was  no  longer  any  immediate  need  to  write  any- 
thing. He  would  pause  and  consider.  *  Frederick '  was 
atill  far  off,  nearer  subjects  were  more  pressing. 
To  Margaret  Ctirfyk,  Scottbrig. 

Cbelaea:  March  S,184T. 

In  the  way  of  pntting  pen  to  paper  I  am  still  altogether  inac- 
tive, and  decline  every  offer  made  to  me  by  such  poor  hawkers  as 
call  ou  me  by  chance  for  that  object ;  bnt  in  the  way  of  sorting 
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tbe  abstnue  ooofonoiis  within  mj  own  self  (which  I  suppose  is 
the  fini  oonditioii  of  writing  to  any  jmrpose)  I  have  plenty  to  do ; 
tad  for  doing  it  I  find  one  good  condition  is  to  hold  yoxir  tongue^  if 
7011  csn.  Happily  I  now  can.  yij  poor  books  bring  me  in  a  little 
money  now  to  fill  the  meal  barrel  erery  year,  and  the  wealth  of  all 
the  Bank  of  England  is  daily  a  smaller  and  smaller  object  to  me ; 
indeed  it  is  long  since  well  near  no  object  at  all,  which  is  perhap.. 
ifeiy  good  definition  of  being  extremely  rich,  the  <  richest  author 
in  Britain '  at  present.  I  think  I  shall  hold  my  tongue  for  a  pretty 
while  yet ;  and  then^  if  I  live,  there  will  another  word  perhaps  be 
foond  in  me  which  I  shall  be  obliged  to  speak — a  terribly  hard 
job  when  it  comes.  I  read  books,  but  seldom  find  any  that  con- 
tain what  I  want.  Indeed,  one's  busiest  time  is  often  when- alto- 
gether silent  and  quiescent,  if  one  can  stand  to  that  rightly. 

In  a  postscript  to  this  letter  he  enclosed  a  five-pound 
note,  part  of  which  liis  mother  was  to  give,  if  she  liked,  to 
'Jenny '  as  a  present  from  herself,  that  his  sister  miglit 
not  feel  too  heavily  obliged  to  him — one  of  his  character- 
istic bits  of  fine  delicacy.  In  return  came  hams,  butter, 
4c.,  from  Scotsbrig,  unceasing  and  affectionate  exchanges. 
Tlie  months  wei>t  by.  The  season  brought  its  usual  dis- 
tractions, but  he  stayed  mostly  at  home. 

London  (he  wrote  on  May  21)  is  an  awful  whirl  this  month,  but 

^  try  to  hare  but  little  to  do  with  it — nothing  for  most  part  but 

a  lUmpse  at  it  once  a  day,  and  a  thankful  return  out  of  the  noise 

•aA  discord  back  to  the  river-side  here,  and  to  the  sight  of  coun- 

tty  fields  and  the  company  chiefly  of  books  and  one's  own  thoughts 

aglm.    .     .     .    We  had  a  flying  visit  from  Jeffrey  last  week.    Ho 

^  been  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  other  regions  hereabouts  for 

health's  sake.     He  was  just  then  on  his  way  for  Edinburgh  again, 

looldng  thin,  but  brisk  enough,  scarcely  a  little  more  seriovs  as  ho 

grows  older,  in  fact  the  same  old  man.    We  are  always  very  happy 

tith  him  for  a  little,  but  could  not  stand  it  lon^t  I  think,  without 

coming  upon  innumerable  xwints  of  discrepancy.    A  much  more 

interesting  visitor  than  Jeffrey  was  old  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  came 

down  to  us  also  last  week,  whom  I  had  not  seen  before  for,  I  think, 

^lHaid*twenty  years.    It  was  a  pathetic  meeting.    The  good  old 

^  is  grown  white-headed,  but  is  otherwise  wonderfully  little  al- 

HM^^grwe,  delibeiate^  Tory  gentle  in  his  deportment,  but  with 


plenty  too  of  soft  energy  ;  fuU  of  interest  still  (or  all  serions  thi 
full  of  I'eal  biodliness,  luid  seuHible  even  lo  honest  oiirtb  ii 

«  with  us  oa  Lour  and  a,  halt,  went  aimj  with  o 
blosdugs  luid  aHeutiooa.     It  i»  long  tiini/e  I  have  spoken  t< 
Mid  really  iiious-hearted  Eknd  beaatifiU  old  u 

Cbuliiiertj  liad  never  forgotten  Carijle,  whom  he  had 
aeeu  loDg  before  with  Irving  at  Glasgow,  lie  had  WHtvLed 
hie  progress,  recognised  the  essential  piety  of  liis  Datni« 
under  tlie  fornis  of  lielerodo.xy,  and  in  'Cromwell'  had 
seen  a  noble  addition  to  the  worthy  kind  of  English  lit- 
erature. He  liad  gone  to  Cheyne  Row  to  expre^  his  feel- 
ings, and  look  once  inure  on  Carlyle's  face.  Neither  he 
nor  his  host  guessed  tlien  how  near  he  stood  to  the  end  of 
his  pilgrimage. 

To  Margaret   Carh/la,  Scoiabrig. 

CheUes:  Jana 

I  mentioned  to  you  that  Dr.  Obalmers  hod  eeen  ns  here  for 
hour  one  day,  and  how  interesting  it  was.  We  thought  we  had 
hardly  ever  seen  a  liner-looking  old  ainu,  so  peaceable,  so  hopeful, 
modest,  pious.  You  have  since  heard  of  his  sudden  cull  from  this 
n-orld.  I  believe  there  is  not  in  all  Scotland,  or  all  Eurojfe.  Bnj 
such  Christian  prieat  left.  It  will  long  be  memorable  to  us,  the 
little  visit  we  iuul  from  him.  And  O'Connell,  too,  the  wretelied 
blostering  quack,  is  dead  ;  died  with  his  month  (all  of  supersti- 
tious nonseaae,  among  other  things.  Unfortunate  old  man  I  uQ 
what  side  oouid  he  look  with  clearness  of  hope?  He  had  been 
lying,  OS  no  good  man  ever  does  or  did,  openly  (or  fifty  year* 
I'leaoUing  to  the  Irish  that  they  were  just  about  to  get  Repeal  from 
tlie  Bnglish  and  become  a  glorious  people — being  indeed  nohl« 

n  at  bottom,  though  to  all  appearance  blackgnards  and  lying 
slaves— aud  he  leaves  them  sinking  into  nniveraal  wreck,  and 
nothing   but  their  cooiiectioD  with  England  between  the 

a  of  them  and  black  death.    To  him  for  one  I  will  not 
monumeDt. 

With  the  hot  weather  came  a  visit  to  Addiscomlx 
visits  to  the  Barings,  at  one  place  or  itnuther,  continually 


eck,  and 

lewlisJH 

tnui« 


recBrriiig,  in  which  Mrs,  Carlyle  was  i 
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indnded  There  is  nothiDg  to  be  said,  save  that  Ladj 
Harriet's  attentions  to  her  were  unremitting.  Carljle 
liiuiself  was  still  what  he  called  idle,  i.e.,  incessantly  read- 
ing all  kinds  of  books,  and  watching  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Of  books  freshlj  coiuuig  out  he  read,  among 
others,  Maurice's  ^  Religions  of  the  World,'  on  which  he 
wrote  to  Maurice  with  warm  compliments.  Another  let- 
ter written  this  summer  is  worth  quoting  for  the  advice  it 
contains  to  vouug  men  wishing  to  make  literature  their 
profession.  Some  stranger  irovn  Manchester  had  writ- 
ten to  consult  him.  Having  time  on  his  hands,  he  sent 
this  reply : — 

Chelaeft:  July,  1847. 
My  dear  Sir, — ^Unluckily  it  is  not  possible  to  answer  jour  main 
inqniiy.  The  incomes  of  literary  men  even  of  a  high  reputation 
vtty,  according  as  the  men  work  for  popularity  by  itself,  or  for 
other  objects,  from  4,000/.  a  year  to  perhaps  200/.  or  lower.  Add  to 
which  that  all  such  incomes  are  uncertain,  fluctuating  on  the  wildest 
cbance,  and  that  not  one  literary  man  in  the  hundred  ever  l)ecomes 
popular  or  successful  at  alL  You  perceive  it  is  like  asking  what 
ttay  be  the  income  of  a  man  that  shall  decide  to  live  by  gambling. 
Ko  a&Bwer  to  be  given.  Reporters  to  the  daily  papers,  whose  in- 
dostiy  is  the  humblest  of  all  real  or  tmservile  kinds  in  literature, 
noeive,  as  I  have  heard,  about  200/.  a  year.  Perhaps,  all  things 
conadered,  a  man  of  sense,  reduced  to  live  by  writing,  would  de- 
ode  that,  in  the  economical  respect,  these  men's  position  was 
ictnally  the  best.  By  quitting  reality  again,  and  taking  in  to 
wme  popular  department  of  literary  rop9-<ian/(Ang,  a  x^erson  of  real 
toughness  and  assiduity,  not  ashamed  to  feel  himself  a  slave,  but 
ible  even  to  think  himself /ree  and  a  king  in  rope-dancing  tcellpfxid, 
oootriTee,  with  moderate  talent  otherwise,  if  he  be  really  tough  and 
tMidaous,  to  gain  sometimes  considerable  wages ;  in  other  cases 
^ee  of  heartbreak,  drinking,  and  starvation.  That  really  is  his 
economic  position,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  it.  But  for  a  man  really 
intent  to  do  a  fnan*8  work  in  literature  in  these  times,  I  should  say 
^  even  with  the  highest  talent  he  might  have  to  be  fed  often- 
%« like  EUjah,  by  the  ravens  ;  and  if  his  talent,  though  real,  was 
^  very  high,  he  might  easily  see  himself  cut  off  from  wages  alto- 
C^Uier ;  all  men  saying  to  him,  '  The  thing  you  have  to  offer  us  is. 
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in  the  HUpplj  »nd  dem&nd  m&vket,  worth  notlung  whatever.'   Soi'h 
&  man  as  tJiat  l&tter,  if  he  could  live  at  all,  I  shoald  account  hun 

TMb,  my  generous  jonng  friend,  lliia  ia  the  sad  No  answer  I  Law 
to  give  jon— a  sftd  btit  a  trne  one.  The  adviee  I  (fronnd  on  it  jon 
already  discorer— Not  by  »riy  moaus  to  quit  'the  solid  imlfa  rt 
praalical  busiueas  tor  theue  iuitue  froth  oceans  which,  bowcrer  gw- 
light«d  thej  maj  be,  are  eBsentially  what  I  Iiiive  called  tliem  aoiof- 
where,  base  as  Fleet  Ditch,  the  niotlier  of  dead  dogs.  Surely  itii 
better  for  a  man  to  iroj't  ont  his  Ood-givan  faculty  than  merely  » 
Bpeak  it  oat,  even  in  the  moat  Angttstan  dmcH.  Surely  of  all  pturai 
in  thia  planet  the  plnee  where  the  gods  do  moat  need  n  troHdi^ 
inan  of  genitu  is  Manchester,  a  place  suak  in  sordid  daikn««iiil 
every  kind  except  the  glitter  of  gold,  and  which,  if  it  were  oon 
irradiated,  might  become  one  of  ttie  beantifuUest  things  litis  nu 
has  ever  seen.  Believe  me  youn,  with  real  good  will, 

Kinder  than  it  hmka,  , 

T.  Ca&liia 

lie  was  himself  to  see  Manchester  this  Bummer,  and  per- 
haps liis  correspondent  tbere.  At  tlie  end  of  Jnly  lie  loot 
liifi  wife  to  Matlock  for  change  of  air.  At  Matlock  i% 
were  joined  by  the  now  famous  W.  E,  Forster,  tlieu  one 
of  his  ardent  admirers,  and  accompanied  him  to  hie  hoine 
at  Rawdon,  whence  Carljle  sent  hie  motlier,  as  iisnat,  m 
account  of  his  adventures,  whicli  is  curiouE  as  showing  liif 
habits  of  observation  and  the  objects  which  most  interalw 
liim.  lie  had  seen  all  the  watering-places,  the  wondereof 
wonders  in  Derbyshire,  'the  Devil's-i-Peak,'  *  the  horrid 
cavern  so  called,"  &c. 

Among  the  sightn  (he  saya)  was  that  of  a  lone  old  wonuiti  lirinR 
literally  like  a  rabbit,  burrowed  under  ground.  This  w»»  n« 
Buxton,  a  siftht  worth  rememberiag.  There  are  hag«  qnarrifl*'^ 
lime  there  ;  the  mbbitJi.  aeiies  of  the  kilns.  &c.,  when  many  «•>• 
exposed  to  the  weather,  hardens  into  real  stone,  and  is  tbpn  a  low 
of  rocky  moleheap  of  large  dimeneioiu,  with  gmss  on  tlte  Icp- 
The  Datives  then  scrape  out  the  iueide,  and  make  a  cottage  of  "if 
upper  cmat !  There  are  Qve  or  six  such  hnte  in  that  ploM,  1^ 
used  to  be  more.     This  poor  old  woman  and  her  hoi  «         "  ^ 
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ti^j  ts  ft  nav  pin,  wlutewaafaed,  scoured,  kc. ;  a  most  BenBible, 
hngiilyv  sod  even  dignified  old  woman ;  had  been  bom  there,  had 
Jort  father,  mother,  hnsband,  son  there,  and  was  drinking  her  poor 
t8t  there  in  dignified  solitude  when  we  oame,  no  company  with  her 
bat  a  oat,  and  no  wish  to  have  any,  she  said,  '  till  the  Lord  was 
pleised  to  take  her  to  those  she  had  lost'  An  elder  sister,  up- 
mda  of  foursoore,  inhabiting  with  some  ohildren  and  grandchil- 
dnn  a  similar  oare  not  far  off,  had  just  fallen  into  the  fire  and 
Veto  boxnt  to  death  two  days  before.  None  of  us,  I  think,  will 
9m  forget  that  poor  old  woman,  with  her  little  teapot,  her  neat 
MCdk  and  black  ribbon,  her  lean  hook  nose  and  black  old  eyes  as 
Anp  as  eagles'.  We  left  a  shilling  with  her  and  great  respect, 
ttd  oame  our  way. 

He  might  now  have  liad  his  choice  among  the  great 
houses  of  the  land  if  he  had  cared  to  visit  them,  but  he 
steadily  i-escrved  every  available  autumn  for  liis  mother. 
The  week  at  Rawdon  l>eing  over,  his  wife  went  home,  and 
he  made  for  Scotdbrig,  pausing  at  Manchester  with  Miss 
Jeweburv  and  her  brother  Frank  to  see  iron  works  and 
cotton  mills  ;  to  talk  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  work- 
ing men,  who  were  studying  his  writings  with  passionate 
interest,  and  himself  to  be  stared  at  in  the  Jewsbury  draw- 
ing-room by  the  idle  and  curious.     The  most  interesting 
of  his  Manchester  adventures  was  a  day  at  Rochdale,  when 
he  made  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  and  his  dis- 
tingnished  brother. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

Scotsbrig :  September  13,  1847. 

The  mills !  oh  the  fetid,   fuzzy,  ill-ventilated  mills !     And  in 

Sharp's  cyclopean  smithy  *  do  you  remember  the  poor  *  grinders  * 

lifcting  nndergronnd  in  a  damp  dark  place,  some  dozen  of  them, 

oier  their  scareeching  stone  cylinders,  from  every  cylinder  a  sheet 

0* yellow /rtf  issning,  the  principal  light  of  the  place?    And  the 

^wn,  I  was  told,  and  they  themselves  knew  it,  and  *  did  not  mind 

'^'were  all  or  mostly  XiY/ee/ before  thoir  time,  their  Inngs  being 

nnned  by  the  metal  and  stone  dust !    Those  poor  fellows,  in  their 

(*ptt  eaps  with  their  roaring  grindstones,  and  their  yellow  ori» 

*  Jfo.  CSMTlyk  ImmI  bee^  thm  ia  apsevioiu  ymg. 
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Jtatirmts  of  Bre.  oil  grinding  themselves  so  quietly  to  death,  will 
nerer  go  out  oE  my  memory.  In  signiag  my  noma,  as  I  woa  made 
to  do,  on  quittiiig  that  Sliarp  establisiiment,  whose  name  think 
you  stood  next,  to  be  Huereeded  hy  mine  ?  In  a  &ae  flowing  ohar- 
Bcter,  Jmny  LiniTt !  Dickeosand  the  other FlayerSq<iadrou  (want- 
ing Fonter,  I  think)  stood  on  the  same  page. 

I  will  tell  you  about  Bright  and  Brigbtdom,  and  the  Borhdale 
Bright  mill  some  < ''       '  '^      '   bright,  the  younger  man,  and 

actual  manager  at  ^i-  eased  me — a  kind  of  delieairy 

in  his  features  when  )y  dayhght'-ot  all  e»enK  a 

decided  element  of  *  i  lich  o(  course  went  for  much. 

But  John  Bright,  tfai  ember,  who  had  oooie  acro5s 

to  meet  me,  with  hi"  luguaoions  eyes  and  Barclay- 

FoL-Quaker  collaiv  -ded  in  our  views  not  a  little. 

And,  in  fact,  the  r  ot  to  talking  occasionally  in 

the  Annandale  aci  dcated  laige  masses  of  my 

TienK  to  the  Briglitp  and  shook  peaceable  Briglit- 

dom  as  with  a  paaning  s  >d.  I  doubt,  left  a  very  qnes- 

tionable  imjn^sRion  of  myseii  mere !  Tlie  i>oor  vnnng  In,li™ 
(Quaker  or  ex-Quaker),  with  their  *  abolition  of  Capital  Punish- 
ment ' — Ach  Gotl !  I  had  great  retaorte  of  it  all  that  evening  ;  but 
now  begin  almost  to  think  I  served  them  right.  Any  way  ire  am- 
not  help  it ;  so  there  it,  and  lAncashiie  in  general,  may  lie  for  the 
present. 

At  Scotsbrig,  when  he  reached  it,  he  sank  into  what  lie 
called  'stagnation  and  magnetic eleep.*^  'Grey  hazy  dispiril- 
ment,  fit  for  notliing  but  tobacco  and  silence.'  In  liis  own 
country  he  was  as  solitary  ae  in  a  foreign  land,  and  had 
more  than  ever  the  feelings  of  a  gliost.  Even  with  his 
iiiotiicr  he  conld  talk  less  freely  than  usual,  for  he  found 
her  '  terribly  sensitive  on  the  Semitic  side  of  things,'  and 
he  was  banning  to  think  that  he  must  write  something 
about  that— the  '  Exodns  from  Bonndsditch,*  as  he  termed 
it,  being  a  first  essential  step  towards  all  improvement. 
The  news  from  Ireland  disgusted  him,  '  Meagher  of  the 
Sword '  talking  open  treason. 

I  think  (he  said)  the  native  people  are  ripening  towards  rebel- 
lion, and  ar»  not  anlikaly  Borneo!  ibem  to  g«t  hemffad  before  all 
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flod.  OhthfttilhistricrasO'Goimell!  how  fast  his  lies,  like  dragons* 
teethy  are  spronting  up  into  armed  and  mcul  men  1  The  wonder- 
fnlleflt  benefaction  he  that  even  this  foolish  age  lias  crowned  with 
TiTats  and  welcomed  as  one  sent  from  heaven  I 

He  wandered  abont  the  moors  at  night,  'the  driving 
I'londs  and  moaning  winds  his  only  company.'  Even  these 
were  not  inipressive,  '  for  bis  heart  was  simk  into  its  cell, 
ind  refused  to  be  impi-essed.'  He  'said  silently  to  the 
moddv  universe,  Yes,  thou  art  there  then ;  the  fact  is  no 
better  than  so.  Let  me  i*ecognize  the  fact,  and  admit  it 
ind  adopt  it.' 

fie  had  reasons  for  uneasiness  besides  the  state  of  the 
universe.  His  wife  liad  been  ill  again.  Lady  Hamet 
Btriog,  hearing  she  was  alone  in  Cheyne  Row,  had  carried 
her  ofF  to  Addiscombe,  and  little  gnessing  the  state  of  her 
mind,  and  under  the  impression  that  she  was  In^pochon- 
driacal,  had  put  her  under  a  course  of  bracinor.  She 
wanted  wine  when  she  was  exhausted ;  Lady  Harriet 
tbonght  wine  unwholesome.  She  was  not  allowed  to  go 
to  bed  when  tortured  with  headache.  She  suffered  from 
cold,  and  lighted  a  fire  in  her  bedroom.  Fires  were  not 
allowed  at  Addiscombe  so  early  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
housemaid  removed  the  coals.  Lady  Harriet  meant  only 
to  be  kind,  but  was  herself  heaping  fuel  on  a  fire  of  a  more 
dangerous  sort.  Carlyle  himself  was  relieved  when  he 
Iieard  that  ^  she  was  at  home  again,  out  of  that  constrained 
lodging.'  *  My  mother's  rage,'  he  wrote,  '  has  been  con- 
Riderable  ever  since  she  heard  of  it ;  "  that  the  puir  creature 
oonld  na  get  a  bitr  fire !  not  so  much  as  a  bit  of  fire  for  a' 
their  grandeur."'  Money,  if  you  exclude  better  things 
which  are  apt  to  go  with  the  want  of  it,  is  of  small  value 
to  the  possessor  or  others.  Tnie  enough  I  but  one  asks 
with  wonder  why  he  could  not  tell  Lady  Harriet  plainly 

that,  if  she  wished  for  his  wife's  friendship,  she  must  treat 

her  differently ;  why  he  insisted  on  the  continuance  of  an 
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intiiDftcj  wbich  could  never  become  aa  affectionate  ou, 
instead  of  accepting  and  adopting  tlie  facts,  as  a  condiiion 
of  the  mnd  in  the  universe.  His  mother  was  full  of  tendn- 
ness  for  her  forlorn  danghter-iii-l.iw.  She  liisiBted,  \ 
Carljfle  was  going  home,  on  sending  her  'a  pair  of  w 
knit  stockings'  by  him,  'though  he  said  ehc  would  r 
wear  tliem,  and  two  missionary  narratives,  which  eF«j  bl 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  read.'  lie  was  to  write  hii 
wife's  name  in  them  at  Chelsea,  and  say,  '  from  her  old, 
witliered  motlier,' 

Two  bad  nights  before  his  departure  sent  bira  off  in » 
di-eary  condition.  '  Ab  ine ! '  be  exclaimed,  '  my  poor  old 
mother,  poor  old  Annandale^  poor  old  life  in  general ;  and 
in  this  Bliattered  state  of  nerves  all  stands  before  ant  nilli 
snch  a  glaring  ghaBtlincss  of  iiideous  reality.' 

It  is  curious  that  a  man  witii  sucli  powerful  pnictial 
sense  should  have  indulged  such  feelings.  It  was  'tlie 
nature  of  tbo  beast,'  as  he  often  said,  but  be  was  evidentir 
much  disturbed.  He  was  at  home  by  the  second  wccit  in 
October,  where  an  nnexpected  pleasnre  was  waiting  for 
liim.  His  friend  Emerson  had  arrived  from  RosWti. 
Between  Emei-son  and  him  there  had  been  afFectioniie 
correspondence  ever  since  they  bad  met  at  Craigenpnilork. 
Eraereon  bad  arranged  for  the  publication  of  bis  books  in 
the  United  States,  and  had  made  his  rights  respected 
there.  He  in  tnrn  had  introdnced  Emerson's  E^aya  w 
the  English  world  liy  a  preface,  and  now  Emerson  hid 
come  in  person  to  show  himself  aa  a  lecturer  on  Englieb 
platforms.  I  remember  this  visit.  I  already  knew  EIne^ 
BOO  by  his  writings  ;  I  then  learned  to  know  him  person- 
ally,  for  he  came  to  see  us  at  Oxford,  and  his  conversstioii 
perhaps  unknown  to  himself,  bad  an  influence  on  my  after 
life.  On  bis  firat  landing  he  was  a  gnest  at  Cheyne  Ro*, 
and  then  went  away  to  Manchester.  '  I  rather  tbint.' 
Carlyle  wrote  shortly  after,  "his  popularity  is  not  i 
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^rreat  hitherto.  His  doctrines  are  too  airy  and  thin  for 
tie  solid  practical  heads  of  the  Lancashire  region.  We 
iiad  immense  talking  with  him  here,  but  found  he  did  not 
give  us  much  to  cliew  the  cud  upon — found,  in  fact,  that 
iie  came  -with  the  rake  rather  than  the  shovel.  4Ie  is  a 
pare  high-minded  man,  but  I  think  his  talent  is  not  quite 
80  high  as  I  had  anticipated.' 

A  far  more  important  thing  was  what  Carl jle  was  next 
to  do  himself,  for  as  long  as  he  was  idle  he  was  certain  to 
be  miserable — and  ho  had  been  idle  now  for  more  than  a 
jear.  Ue  brought  oat  another  edition  of  his  ^Miscel- 
lanies '  tliis  aatamn. 

Th«0e  books  of  mine,  poor  things !  (he  said,  in  sending  his 
mother  a  copj)  bring  me  in  some  money  now,  like  cows  that  giro 
a  drop  of  milk  at  last,  though  they  had  a  terrible  time  of  it  as 
calTes.  I/et  ns  be  thankfnl.  It  is  better  to  have  one's  evil  days 
whan  one  is  yoong  than  when  one  is  old. 

The  *  French  Bevolation '  was  going  into  another  edition 
alea  For  this  and  die  '  Miscellanies '  he  was  paid  600Z. 
So  that  he  could  say : — 

I  am  pretty  well  in  fonds  at  present,  not  chased  about  as  I  used 
to  be  by  the  haggard  Shade  of  Beggaiy,  which  is  a  great  relief  to 
ma  I  am  very  thankfnl  for  my  poverty,  and  for  my  deliverance 
from  it  in  good  time. 

In  Jannar}"  came  an  indispensable  visit  to  the  Barings. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  was  to  have  gone,  and  they  were  to  have 
stayed  four  weeks ;  but  the  winter  was  cold ;   she  was 
feeble,  and  afraid  of  a  chill.     Wish  to  go  she  of  course  had 
none;  and  though  Lady  Harriet  wrote  warmly  pressing 
letters,  she  insisted  on  remaining  at  home.     Carlyle  went, 
bat  if  he  describes  bis  condition  correctly,  he  could  hardly 
We  been  an  agreeable  guest.     For  him  there  was  no 
peace  but  in  work,  and  life  in  such  houses  was  organised 
idleness.    To  his  mother  he  speaks  of  himself  as  wander- 
ing disconsolately  on  the  shore  watching  the  gangs  of 
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Portsmonth  convicts ;  to  his  wife  as  ^  unslept,  dyftpeptk^ 
bewildered.' 

Ach  GoU  !  (he  writes  to  her).  Why  do  I  complain  to  poor  tbee^ 
confined  to  thy  own  bed  at  present  ?  Well,  I  will  not  compUio. 
Only,  if  you  had  been  strong,  I  wonld  have  told  yon  howTezyYeik 
.ud  wretched  I  was.  Some  time  about  three,  I  think,  I  got  asleep 
uf ^er  bathing,  woke  again  some  time  after  five,  went  out  of  doon 
to  smoke,  .had  slept  about  three  minutes  more  when  the  valet,  vitk 
his  brushed  clothes,  stalled  me  up  again,  and  there  it  ended. 
That  is  my  history,  an  excuse  at  least  for  incoherent  writing.  In 
fact,  if  it  were  not  for  my  own  consolation— for  I  know  then  loreet 
me  in  spite  of  thy  harshnesses  and  mistrusts — I  think  I  need  not 
have  written  at  all.  It  seemed  to  me  last  night  with  triple  and  ten- 
fold emphasis  what  it  has  all  along  seemed,  that  I  had  been  nuuh 
better  in  my  own  bed  at  Chelsea. 

He  was  worried,  lie  said,  with  *  the  idleness,  the  folly, 
the  cackling  and  noise.'  Milnes  was  his  best  resource. 
Milnes  had  come,  and  the  Tavlore  and  Bullers  and  Beir 
Ellice,  and  the  nsual  circle ;  but  it  would  not  do.  He  was 
sickly,  dispirited,  unwell. 

I  have  (he  said)  with  less  suffering  and  exertion  compassed  the 
attendance  of  six  college  classes  in  my  time.  Perhaps  there  is  i 
lesson  in  this.  Nay,  doubtless  there  is,  and  I  hope  I  shall  leem 
it,  for  the  fees  are  not  inconsiderable.  Mv  reflections  in  mv  few 
hours  of  solitude  in  the  early  mornings,  amid  the  tramplings  tod 
trottings,  ought  to  be  of  a  didactio  nature. 

Again  a  little  later: — 

For  me,  I  feel  as  if  it  were  little  I  had  got  here,  or  were  like^r 
to  get,  but  a  huge  nightmare  of  indigestion,  insomnia,  and  fiti  of 
black  impatience  with  myself  and  others — self  chiefly.  ...  I 
am  heartily  sick  of  my  dyspeptic  bewilderment  and  impriaoiiineit. 
Something  beautiful  and  good  is  in  the  heart  of  the  thing  too,  but 
it  is  clearly  not  for  me  (at  least  so  seems  it)  to  unravel  and  get  hold 

of.    says  little  except  elaborate  nothingness  to  the  womeiii  or 

with  solemnity  reads  Shakespeare.  We  are  a  pretty  society,  but* 
distracted  one.  Ten  days  of  such,  with  a  cold  to  help,  is  abort 
enough,  I  guess. 
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Enongh  it  proved ;  he  could  stand  no  more  of  it,  and 
fled  home.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  ask  ^  What  was 
Carlyle  doing  in  such  a  galley  ? '  Why  was  he  there  at 
all  ?  It  is  with  real  relief  that  I  approach  the  end  of  the 
half -enchanted  state  into  which  he  had  fallen  after  ^  Crom- 
well.' It  had  been  a  trying  time,  both  for  his  wife  and 
for  him.  The  next  letter,  written  after  he  had  got  back 
from  Bay  House,  gives  the  first  glimpses  of  intended  fi-esh 
occupation. 

To  Margarei  Carfyle,  SooUbrig. 

ChelMa :  Feb.  18,  1S4& 
Jane  has  had  rather  a  wearisome  bont  of  it ;  never  very  iU»  but 
feeble,  coughing,  and  quite  unable  to  front  the  bad  season  with 
any  freedom.  She  got  out  of  her  room  about  a  week  ago,  went 
and  had  a  short  walk  in  the  streets  one  day,  but  has  never  ven- 
tured out  since,  the  weather,  though  bright,  having  grown  a  little 
f  i^osty .  She  stirs  about  the  house  now,  and  her  cough  is  well  nigh 
quite  gone.  If  the  sun  were  fairly  on  his  feet,  she  too  will  be  re- 
established, I  think.  ...  A  book  consisting  of  my  poor  friend 
John  Sterling's  scattered  writings  has  just  come  out,  edited  by  one 
Julius  Hare,  an  Archdeacon,  soon  to  be  a  Bishop,  they  say ;  a  good 
man,  but  rather  a  weak  one,  with  a  Life  of  Sterling  which  by  no 
means  contents  me  altogether.  Probably  one  of  my  first  tasks  will 
l>e  something  in  reference  to  this  work  of  poor  Sterling's ;  for  he 
left  it  in  charge  to  me  too,  and  I  surrendered  my  share  of  the  task 
to  the  Archdeacon,  being  so  busy  with  '  Cromwell '  at  the  time. 
But  I  am  bound  by  ver}'  sacred  considerations  to  keep  a  sharp  eye 
over  it,  and  will  consider  what  can  now  be  done.^  Sterling  was  a 
noble  creature,  but  had  too  little  patience,  and  indeed  too  thin 
and  sick  a  constitution  of  6<x/y,  to  turn  his  fine  gifts  to  the  best 
account. 

The  Parliament  has  come  back,  and  the  town,  especially  our 
Western  quarter  of  it,  is  getting  very  loud  with  carriages  and  popu- 
lation again.  But  we  hitherto  have  little  to  do  with  all  that. 
There  has  been,  as  you  might  see,  much  vain  controversy  about  a 

*  Emeraon  told  me  that  in  the  tammcr  of  thU  year  1S4S  he  and  Carlyle 
t^ked  over  thia  aubject.  They  concladed  that  Sterling  waa  too  oontiderable 
a  man  to  be  set  np  ae  a  *  theologioal  ooekihy/  and  that  eitber  Carlyle  or  lui 
himaelf  moat  writ«  a  triM  aooomit  of  him. 
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cert&in  reT7  nselesa  Dr.  HampdeD  and  hia  boiiig  ciutle  a  bitbup 
against  the  nill  of  Home.  Nothing  oouU  Beeui  lo  me  tuoK  enlink 
contemptible  aucl  depiorablu  tliou  tbe.wliok  tigiir«  of  tlmt  tlusf 
faaa  been.  Now  tbey  are  for  gettiug  Jews  into  Farliument.  Fnr 
the  'Jew  BDl,'  too,  I  would  not  give  half  a  anuflFof  tobacco,  lot  W 
against.  We  will  leave  that  too,  and  macli  else,  to  Hght  its  owd 
battle. 

He  does  not  tell  his  mother,  as  be  might  have  done  in 
tills  last  {laragraph,  tLat  he  had  been  hivittxl  to  take  a  fcliare 
in  that  battle.  I  tell  the  story  as  he  told  it  to  tne.  Some 
time  while  the  Jew  Bill  was  bcfora  Parliament,  and  tlie 
fate  of  it  doubtful,  Baron  Rothschild  wrote  to  ask  liini  tu 
write  a  pamphlet  in  its  favour,  and  intimated  tliat  he  might 
name  any  sum  which  he  liked  to  ask  aa  payment.  I  Jir 
quired  how  he  had  answered.  '  Well,'  bo  said,  '  I  had  lo 
tell  him  it  couldn't  be ;  but  I  observed,  too,  that  I  oonldi  _ 
not  conoeive  why  he  and  his  friends,  who  wen 
to  be  looking  uiit  for  the  coming  of  Sbiloli,  shoal 
seeking  scats  in  a  Gentile  legislatnie.'  I  asked  i 
Baroa  Rothschild  had  said  to  that.  '  Why,'  Carlyle  ( 
'  be  seemed  to  think  the  coming  of  Shiloh  was  a  diibiuu 
business,  and  that  meanwhile,  &c.  &c.' 

The  Journal  had  remained  ahtioet  a  blank  for  four  mn, 
only  a  few  trifling  notes  having  been  jotted  down  in  it, 
bnt  it  now  contains  a  long  and  extremely  interesting enirt. 
The  real  Carlyle  is  to  ho  especially  looked  for  in  this  book, 
'or  it  contains  bis  dialogues  with  his  own  heart. 
JotttTtaL 

Feb.  9,  1848.— Chapman's  mone;'  all  paid,  lodged  iu)W  in  0* 
Damfries  Bank.  New  editioa  of  '  Sartor '  to  be  wanted  soon.  U,' 
poor  booka  of  late  ha^'e  yielded  me  a  certain  fluctuating  aimiul  ^ 
at  all  evtrnts,  I  am  <inite  at  mj  eaaa  as  to  luuudv,  uiJ  tlui 

such  loir  terin^.  I  often  wonder  at  the  Insurioiis  v:iy»  of  tliB 
age.  Borne  1,500/,,  I  think,  is  what  has  acoumnlated  in  ibn  but' 
Of  fixed  iikcome  (from  Croigenpnttook)  150/.  a  j«ar.     P«ili>F**>  ' 

Chipmui  i  Hall,  now  Ckrlylo'i  pabUabm 
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nmoh  iiom  m j  books  maj  lie  fixed  amid  the  huge  fluctoation 
(last  year,  for  instance,  it  was  QWU. ;  the  year  before  IQOL ;  the 
year  before  that  about  700^  ;  this  year  again  it  is  like  to  be  100/. ; 
the  next  perhaps  nothing — very  fluctuating  indeed) — some  300/.  in 
all,  and  that  amply  suffices  me.  For  my  wife  is  the  best  of  house- 
wives ;  noble,  too,  in  reference  to  the  property  which  ia  hers,  <irhich 
she  has  never  once  in  the  most  distant  way  seemed  to  know  to  be 
hers.  Be  this  noted  and  remembered ;  my  thrifty  little  lady — 
every  inch  a  lady— ah  me  !  In  short,  I  authentically  feel  indiffer- 
ent to  money,  would  not  go  this  way  or  that  to  gain  more  money. 
So  do  the  Destinies  reward  us ;  not  in  the  way  we  expected,  but 
in  a  far  diviner  way.  They  do  make  us  rich  if  we  have  deserved 
to  be  so.  How  rich^  for  example,  is  Hudson,  King  of  Railways  ? 
For  certain  quantities  of  yellow  metal  you  can  still  command  him 
to  go  lower  than  any  shoeblack  goes,  to  make  himself  an  unhang^ 
able  swindler  namely.  That,  I  understand,  as  it  was  explained  to 
me,  has  been  and  is  the  intrinsic  nature  of  many  of  his  operations. 
In  sane  hours  I  sometimes  feel  a  pious  thankfulness  on  the  eoo- 
nomic  side. 

For  above  two  years  now  I  have  been  as  good  as  totally  idle, 
composedly  lying  fallow.  It  is  frightful  to  think  of  1  After  get- 
ting out  of  'Cromwell,*  my  whole  being  seemed  to  say,  more 
sulkily,  more  weariedly  than  ever  before,  '  What  good  is  it  ? '  I 
am  wearied  and  near  heartbroken.  Nobody  on  the  whole  '  believes 
my  report.'  The  friendliest  reviewers,  I  can  see,  regard  me  as  a 
wonderful  athlete,  a  ropedanoer  whose  perilous  somersets  it  is 
worth  sixpence  (paid  into  the  Circulating  Ldbraiy)  to  see ;  or  at 
most  I  seem  to  them  a  desperate  half  mad,  if  usefullish  fireman, 
rushing  along  the  ridge  tiles  in  a  frightful  manner  to  quench  the 
burning  chimney.  Not  one  of  them  all  con  or  will  do  the  least  to 
liclp  me.  The  blockheads  I  A  snuff  of  tobacoo  for  them  and 
their  eulogies  too !  This  is  what  they  and  their  sweet  voices  are 
worth.  Neither  does  Art,  &c.,  in  the  smallest  hold  out  with  me. 
In  fact,  that  concern  has  all  gone  down  with  me,  like  ioe  too  thin 
on  a  muddy  pond.  I  do  not  believe  in  '*  Art  ** — nay,  I  do  believe 
it  to  be  one  of  the  deadliest  cants ;  swallowing,  it  too,  its  heca- 
tombs of  souls.  So  that  the  world,  daily  growing  more  unspeak- 
able in  meaning  to  me,  as  well  as  daily  more  inarticulate,  and  I 
quite  indisposed  to  tn/  8i)eaking  to  it,  the  result  has  been  silence 
and  fallow,  which,  unless  I  will  go  mad,  must  end,  as  I  begin  to 
see,  before  long.     '  Too  much  to  say,'  I  suppose,  is  not  so  bad  a 
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complniat  an  '  too  little  ; '  but  it  too  is  \er;  troublesome.  In  btiel, 
nothing  is — but  by  hthnnr.  which  we  call  sorrow,  misery,  &r.  Tbon 
mOBt  gird  up  thy  loius  agaiu  and  work  aaollier  aLruke  ur  two  be- 
fore thou  die. 

At  Alverstoke  in  January  last,  for  the  third  time  Dow,  aud  tmv 
f  lUI  of  suffei-ing  iu  all  ways  there.  Have  aeea  a  good  deal  at  lii 
higher  ronltit — ^plenty  of  lords,  politicinnM,  Sue  liidiaa,  kx.  Cc-- 
toinly  A  new  t'lpdrmting  for  me  that,  nor  attainable  either  witLun 
I>Qiil.  Let  mo  see  if  any  growth  will  ooine  of  it,  uid  what.  Tl» 
nioBt  atrikiug  concluaion  to  me  ia,  how  liki?  all  men  of  ull  nuiiii  la 
Engknd  (and  doubtless  in  every  land)  intrinaioftlly  are  to  odp  in- 
other.  Our  ariatoci-acy,  I  rather  take  it,  are  the  best,  or  as  gool 
as  any  class  we  have  ;  but  their  position  is  fatally  awry.  Their 
whole  breeding  and  wny  of  life  tH  to  go  '  gracefully  idle '— nMt 
tivgioally  so  ;  and  wliich  of  thi-m  can  mend  it  7  X.  was  at  Alrw- 
•  atoke,  dull  to  a  degree,  commimplace,  dogmatic,  limited,  pnidad- 
iva  of  veiy  little,  yet  something  essentially  genial,  true,  and  fnMiUr 
in  the  heart  of  him  withal ;  an  honatt  man,  preoious,  though  wilk 
only  insular  or  even  parish  culture— en vfloijed  iu  SouthsyinBN 
Sbovel-hattismB,  kc.  Milnes  also  waa  thei'e,  frc^h  fniiu  Sjiaitii 
full  of  sophistries  aud  aocialitiea  aa  nsual  I  wa.s  very  sfiliUir, 
aleepless,  and  unhappy  all  the  time.  Came  off  after  ti'n  dajh  H 
Jane  could  not  ri^k  venturing  after  me.  .  .  .  Alfred  TenriTwn 
here  sometimes  lately.  Gone  out  of  town  with  a  oeriain  Anh"? 
do  Vere  to  Curragh  Chase,  Xiimerick.  His  '  Priuoeas,'  a  goTgWU 
piece  of  writing,  but  to  me  new  melancholy  proof  of  the  futililji^ 
what  they  call  '  Ait.'  Alas  I  Alfred  too,  I  fear,  will  prove  on*  i>f 
the  BacriJUxd,  and  in  very  deed  it  is  pity.'  Emerson  is  novis 
England,  in  the  North,  lecturing  to  Mechanics'  Institntea.  *o,;  i» 
foot,  though  he  knows  it  not,  to  a  kind  of  iiitollectaal  cmuriUc 
Came  here  and  stayed  with  ua  some  days  ou  his  first  BrrivaJ.  \bJ 
exotic;  of  amaller  dimensions,  too,  and  differed  mneh  from  mo, » 
a  gymnoaopbist  aittiug  idle  on  a  duwery  hank  luay  do  frao  * 
wearied  worker  and  wrestler  itasaing  tliat  way  with  many  vt  t)l* 
bones  broken.  GochI  of  him  1  could  get  none,  except  from  hi* 
friendly  looks  and  elevated  esotio  polite  ways;  and  he  wonUi"'' 
let  me  sit  silent  for  a  minute,  Bolitaiy  on  that  aide,  too,  tlieo' 
Be  it  BO,  if  so  it  must  be.     But  we  will  try  a  little  farther.    !*"«■ 


>  Cailyle  mentiona  in 
foot  the  Teqnfution  to  t 
h6  ucm  AOQght  a  }>ctrHi 


bi«  Ictteii  ihkt  il  bad  been  lie  wha  Gii 
wuijIi)-  accept  uiic  Hhen  offarcd: 
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lier  man  is  not  in  this  world  that  I  know  of .  .  .  .  No  deliverance 
from  '  confusion,'  from  practical  uncertainty ^  and  all  its  sad  train 
of  miseHes  and  waste,  is  to  be  looked  for  while  one  continues  in 
iliis  world.  Life  consists,  as  it  were,  in  the  sifting  of  huge  rubbish- 
mounds,  and  the  choosing  from  them,  ever  with  more  or  less  error, 
what  is  golden  and  vital  to  us. 

Schemes  of  books  to  be  now  set  about. 

*  Exodus  from  Houndsditch.*  That,  alas!  is  impossible  as  yet, 
though  it  is  the  gist  of  all  writings  and  wise  books,  I  sometimes^ 
think — the  goal  to  be  wisely  aimed  at  as  the  first  of  all  for  us. 
Out  of  Houndsditch,  indeed !  Ah,  were  we  but  out  and  had 
our  own  along  with  us !  But  they  that  come  out  hitherto  come  in 
a  state  of  brutal  nakedness,  scandalous  mutilation  ;  and  impartial 
bystanders  say  sorrowfully,  '  Return  rather,  it  is  better  even  to  re- 
turn.' 

*  Ireland:  Spiritual  /fetches,*  Begin  with  St.  Ck>lm.  ;  end  with 
the  rakes  (/  MaUow,  All  lies  in  Spiritualism.  The  outer  miseries 
of  Ireland,  and  of  all  lands,  are  nothing  but  the  inevitable  body  of 
that  soul.  Had  I  more  knowledge  of  Ireland,  I  could  make  some- 
thing of  it  in  that  fonn. 

*  Life  of  John  Sterling,^  I  really  must  draw  up  some  statement 
on  that  subject — some  picture  of  a  gifted  soul  whom  I  knew,  and 
who  was  my  friend.  Might  not  many  things  withal  be  taught  in 
the  course  of  such  a  delineation  ? 

'  The  Scavenger  Age.'  Chad  wick's  men  are  working  in  sight  of 
me  daily  at  present  at  Chelsea  old  Church.  Our  age  is  really  up 
to  nothing  better  tlian  the  sweeping  out  the  gutter.  Might  it  but 
do  that  well !     It  is  the  indispensable  beginning  of  alL 

The  Exodus  from  Houndsditch  Carlyle  saw  to  be  then 
impossible — impossible;  and  yet  the  essential  preliminary 
of  true  spiritual  recovery.  The  *  Hebrew  old  clothes' 
were  attached  so  closely  to  pious  natures  that  to  tear  oflE 
the  wrapping  would  be  to  leave  their  souls  to  perish  in 
spiritual  nakedness ;  and  were  so  bound  up  with  the  na- 
tional moral  convictions  that  the  sense  of  duty  could  not 
1)e  separated  from  a  belief  in  the  technical  inspiration  of 
the  Bible.  And  yet  Carlyle  knew  that  it  could  do  no 
good  to  anyone  to  believe  what  was  untrue  ;  and  he  knew 
also  that  since  scienoo  had  made  known  to  us  the  real  re- 
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lation  between  this  globe  of  oars  and  the  stupendoos  nni* 
verse,  no  man  whose  mind  and  heart  were  sound  could 
any  longer  sincerely  believe  in  the  Christian  creed.  The 
most  that  such  a  man  could  arrive  at  was  to  persuade  Iiim- 
self  by  refined  reasonings  that  it  might  perhaps  be  trne, 
tliat  it  could  not  be  proved  false,  and  that  therefore  he 
luigiit  profess  it  openly  from  the  lips  outwards  with  a 
clear  conscience.  J3ut  the  convictions  which  govern  the 
practical  lives  of  men  are  not  remote  possibilities,  bntwuh 
Crete  certainties.  As  long  as  the  '  Holy  Place '  in  tlieir 
souls  is  left  in  possession  of  powerless  opinions,  they  are 
practically  without  God  in  this  world.  The  *  wealth  of 
nations '  comes  to  mean  material  abundance,  and  indind- 
ual  duty  an  obligation  to  make  money  ;  while  intellect, 
not  caring  to  waste  itself  on  shadows,  constructs  philoso- 
])hies  to  show  that  God  is  no  necessity  at  all.  Carlvle's 
faith,  on  the  other  hand,  was  that  without  a  spiritual  be- 
lief— a  belief  in  a  Divine  Being,  in  the  knowledge  of 
whom  and  obedience  to  whom  mortal  welfai*e  alone  con- 
sisted— the  human  race  must  degenerate  into  brutes.  He 
longed,  therefore,  that  the  windows  of  the  shrine  should 
be  washed  clean,  and  the  light  of  heaven  let  into  it.  The 
longer  the  acknowledgment  of  the  facts  regarding  inspira- 
tion, &c.,  was  delayed,  the  more  hollow  grew  the  estab- 
lished creeds,  the  falser  the  professional  advocates  of  the 
creeds,  the  more  ungodly  the  life  and  philosophy  of  the 
world.  It  was  said  of  old,  '  AVoe  unto  you,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites ;  for  ye  enter  not  in  youi-selves,  and 
those  that  would  enter  in  ye  will  not  suffer.' 

Yes  (he  exclaimed),  the  Redeemer  liveth.  He  is  no  Jew,« 
image  of  a  man,  or  siii^plice,  or  old  creed,  but  the  Unnameabla 
IMaker  of  us,  voiceless,  formless  within  our  own  soul,  whose  Toic© 
/.«?  overy  iiol)le  and  genuine  imimlso  of  our  souls.  He  is  ret  there, 
iji  us  and  around  us,  and  ire  are  there.  No  Eremite  or  fanatic 
whatever  had  more  than  we  have ;  how  much  less  had  most  oi 
them? 
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Why,  then,  did  he  find  it  tmposeible  to  speak  pUinlj  on 
this  momentous  subject  ?  Becanse,  ss  lie  had  said  of  the 
poor  priests  at  Bruges,  because,  false  as  tiiej  were,  there 
was  nothing  to  take  their  plarus  if  they  were  cast  out  but 
tlie  (inspe!  of  Progress,  which  was  falser  even  than  they. 
(i'l'l  Himself  would  in  due  time  build  a  new  temple  for 
lliinself  above  the  ruins  of  the  old  beliefs.  Ue  himself, 
iiKMinvhile,  would  do  ill  to  wound  simple  hearts  like  that 
iiF  liis  poor  old  mother,  llis  resolution  was  often  hardly 
testeil.  Often  he  would  exclaim  fiercely  against  '  detest- 
able idolatries.'  Often,  on  the  appearance  of  aome  more 
than  usually  insincere  episcopal  manifesto,  he  would  wish 
the  Bishops  and  all  their  works  dead  as  Etruscan  sooth- 
sayerd.  Hut  the  other  mood  was  the  more  prevalent  lie 
spoke  to  uii)  once  with  loathing  of  Renan's  '  Vie  de  J^sus.' 
I  asked  if  he  thought  a  true  life  could  he  written.  He 
said, '  Yes,  certainly,  if  it  were  right  to  do  it ;  but  it  ia  not.' 

The  Exodus,  nevertheless,  always  lay  before  bini  as  a 
thing  that  would  have  to  be,  if  men  were  ever  to  recover 
their  spiritual  stature.  'The  ancient  mythologies  and 
religions,'  he  says  in  his  Journal,  '  were  merely  religioua 
readings  of  the  History  of  Antiquity,  genial  apprehensions, 
and  genial  (tliat  is,  always  dimnn)  representations  of  the 
events  of  earthly  life,  such  as  occur  yet,  only  that  we  have 
no  geniality  to  take  them  up,  notliing  but  stupidity  to  take 
them  up  with.' 

All  sorrowH  are  included  in  that,  the  fountain  of  degradation  for 
the  modem  man,  who  ia  therehj  redni^sd  to  boMnesa  in  every  de- 
jiartmcnt  of  his  existence,  uid  remains  hopelcaalj  captive  and 
c'ltitill  till  that  nightmare  be  lifted  off  him.  Oh,  je  Colleges  of 
Aucifnt  Art,  Modem  Art,  High  Art  1  oh,  ve  Prient  Bouhotlriuu  I 
_v(-  Modem  Colleger,  Royal  Academies,  ;e  Greek  Nightmarea,  and 
still  wome  Hphrow  NightmareH,  that  press  out  the  soul  of  poor 
EngUiid  and  poor  Euro)ie,  when  will  joa  take  flight,  and  let  na 
have  m  little  t>reath,  think  jon  7  Eiodnii  front  HonndBditch,  1  be- 
lieve, is  the  flrat  beginning  of  aocli  delivennoa. 
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Almost  forty  years  have  passed  since  these  words  wei 
written,  and  we  still  wait  to  be  delivered.  Kay,  sora 
think  that  we  need  no  deliverance — avo^  irorafi&v  Upii 
Xo^povat  irayaL  The  water  of  life  is  again  flowing  in  tk 
old  fountains.  It  may  I)e  so.  The  Ark  of  the  Cknrcii 
has  been  repainted  and  gilded  and  decorated,  and  with 
architecture  and  coloured  windows,  and  choral  services, 
and  incense,  and  candlesticks,  and  symbolic  uniforms  for 
mystic  officiators,  seemingly  the  dying  body  has  been  elefr 
trifled  into  a  semblance  of  animation.  Is  this  life  or  merely 
galvanism  ?  Thei'e  ai*e  other  signs  not  favourable  to  tbe 
pretensions  of  the  Church  revivalists.  The  air  has  cleared. 
It  is  no  longer  a  sin  to  say  what  one  thinks,  and  power  no 
longer  weights  the  scale  in  favour  of  orthodoxy.  Forty  jears 
ago  the  law  said  to  a  clergyman,  *  You  shall  teacli  what 
the  formulas  prescribe,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  and 
you  shall  stay  at  your  post,  even  though  you  know  that 
you  disbelieve  it ;  for  you  shall  enter  no  other  profession; 
you  shall  teach  this,  or  you  shall  starve.'  That  is  gone^ 
and  much  else  is  gone.  Men  are  allowed  to  think  and 
speak  as  they  will  without  being  punished  by  social  ostra- 
cism. Truth  must  stand  henceforth  by  its  own  strength, 
and  what  is  really  incredible  will  cease  to  be  believed. 
Very  much  of  the  change  in  this  happy  direction  is  due  to 
Carlyle's  influence;  in  this  direction,  and  perhaps  also  in 
the  other,  for  every  serious  man,  of  every  shade  of  opinion, 
had  to  thank  him  for  the  loud  trumpet  notes  which  had 
awakened  the  age  out  of  its  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
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Berohitioiis  of  February  in  Paris — ^Thonghts  on  Democracy — 
London  Society — Macanlay — Sir  Robert  Peel — Chartist  peti* 
tion,  April  10 — Articles  in  the  'Examiner' — Paris  battles  in 
tiie  streets — ^Emerson — Visit  to  Stonehenge — The  Reaction 
in  Enrope — Death  of  the  first  Iiord  Ashbnrton,  and  of  Charles 
Bailer — Mazzini  at  Rome— King  Hndson— Arthur  Clough — 
First  introduction  to  Carlyle — His  appearance. 

One  or  other  of  the  subjects  for  a  new  book  on  which  we 
Baw  Carlyle  to  be  meditating  would  probably  liave  been 
now  selected,  when  suddenly,  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  sky, 
came  the  Revolntion  of  Febniary  24  at  Paris.     The  other 
nations  of  Europe  followed  suit,  the  kings,  as  Carlyle 
expressed  it,  '  running  abont  like  a  gang  of  coiners  when 
the  police  had  come  among  them.'     Ireland  blazed  out. 
EngUsh   Chartists   talked   of  *  physical   force.'     The   air 
seemed  charged  with  lightning,  threatening  the  founda- 
tions of  modern  society.     So  extraordiiiaiy  a  phenomenon 
surprised  Carlyle  less  than  it  surprised  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries.    It  confirmed  what  he  had  been  saying  for 
many  years.     The  universal  dnngheap  had  caught  fire 
again.    Imposture  was  bankrupt  once  more,  and  '  Shams ' 
tills  time,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would  be  finished  off  in 
eaniest.     He  did   not  believe  in   immediate   convulsion 
in  England ;   but  he   did   believe  that,   unless  England 
took  warning  and  mended   her  ways,   her  turn   would 
come. 
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Journal, 

March  4,  1848.— Third  French  insurrection.  Loqib  Philippe 
flung  out ;  ho  and  his  entire  pack,  with  a  kind  of  exquisite  ig* 
nominy,  'driving  off  in  a  street  cab,*  the  fraternity  arriying  here 
in  slow  detail,  diibbling  in  for  a  week  past,  all  the  youug  men 
without  their  wives.  Louis  Philippe  himself,  the  old  scoundn'l, 
is  since  Saturday  night  safe  at  Claremont ;  came  to  England  iu  au 
old  P-jacket,  like  King  Giispin. 

March  5. — Scheme  of  volume :  Democracy,  What  one  might 
have  to  say  on  it?  (1)  Inevitable  now  in  all  countries  :  regankd 
vulgarly  a^  the  solution.  Reason  why  it  cannot  be  so  ;  something 
farther  and  ultimate.  (2)  Terrible  disadvantage  of  the  Talkiog 
Necessity ;  much  to  be  said  here.  What  this  comes  from.  Fkop- 
erly  an  insincere  character  of  mind.  (3)  Follows  dedudble  oat  of 
that  I  Howardisin,  Begard  every  Abolition  Principle  m*D  M 
your  enemy,  ye  refoiiners.  Let  them  insist  not  that  punishment 
bo  abolished,  but  that  it  fall  on  the  right  heads.  (4)  Fictimh 
under  which  head  come  Cants,  Phantasms,  bias  !  Law,  Gospel, 
Royalty  itself.  (5)  Labour  question.  Necessity  of  govemmeDt 
Notion  of  voting  to  all  is  delirium.  Only  the  vote  of  the  wise  is 
called  for,  of  advantage  even  to  the  votor  himself.  Rapid  and  in- 
evitable progress  of  anarchy.  Want  of  beaiing  rttJe  in  all  private 
dei)artments  of  life.  Melancholy  remedy  :  *  Change  as  often  as 
you  like.'  (6)  Though  men  insincere,  not  all  equally  so.  A  grett 
choice.  How  to  know  a  sincere  man.  Be  sincere  vourself.  C«reer 
open  to  talent.  This  actually  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter. 

Six  things.  It  would  make  a  volume.  Shall  I  begin  it  ?  I  ua 
sick,  lazy  and  dispiiited. 

The  state  of  Europe  was  too  interesting  and  too  obscnre 
to  permit  composure  for  writing.  For  the  four  months 
of  that  spring,  the  papers  each  morning  announoed  pome 
fresh  convulsion .  and  the  coolest  tliinkers  could  onl j  1«»<»1^ 
on  and  watch.  AVhen  the  Yonng  Ireland  deputation  w;'^ 
to  Paris  to  ask  the  Provisional  Government  to  give  u  li«^ 
to  the  Irish  Uepublic,  war  with  France  was  at  one  i"*'* 
nieni  on  the  cards.  Ledni  Ilollin  and  the  advanced  s^^'^'" 
tions,  knowing  that  if  peace  continued  they  would  have  to 
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reckon  with  the  reaction,  were  inclined  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  1793,  and  go  in  for  a  repnblican  propagandism. 
(.angle's  general  thoughts  are  expressed  in  an  interesting 
letter  to  Erskine. 

To  Thomas  Erskine,  Linlathen. 

Chelsea:  March  24,  1848. 

To  us  as  to  you  this  immense  explosion  of  democracy  in  Franco, 
and  from  end  to  end  of  Europe,  is  very  remarkable  and  full  of  in- 
terest. Certainly  never  in  our  time 'was  there  seen  such  a  apec- 
tacle  of  history  as  we  are  now  to  look  at  and  assist  in.  I  call  ii 
very  joyful ;  yet  also  unutterably  sad.  Joyful,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
taught  again  that  all  mortals  do  long  towards  justice  and  veracity  ; 
that  no  strongest  charlatan,  no  cunningest  fox  of  a  Louis  Philippe, 
with  his  g^eat  Master  to  help  him,  can  found  a  habitation  u|X)n 
lies,  or  establish  a  *  thYonc  of  iniquity ' — nay,  that  he  cannot  ^ven 
attempt  such  a  problem  in  these  times  any  more  ;  which  we  may 
take  to  l)e  blessed  news  indeed,  in  the  pass  we  were  come  to. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  sad  that  the  news  should  be  so  neto 
(for  that  is  really  the  vital  point  of  the  mischief)  ;  that  all  the 
world,  in  its  protest  against  FalHe  Government,  should  find  no 
remedy  but  that  of  rushing  into  No  Goveniment  or  anarchy  (king- 
lessnoss),  which  I  take  this  republican  universal  suffragism  to  in- 
e\ntably  be.  Happily  they  are  not  disposed  to  fight,  at  least  not 
witli  stn/tfh,  just  yot ;  but  abumhincc  oifigliting  (probably  enough 
in  all  kinds)  one  does  see  in  store  for  them  ;  and  long  years  and 
generations  of  weltering  confusion,  miserable  to  contemplate,  be- 
fore anything  can  be  seUM  again.  Hardly  since  the  invasion  of 
the  wild  Teutons  and  \iTeck  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  has  there 
been  so  strange  a  Europe,  all  turned  topsy  turvy,*  as  we  now  see. 
What  was  at  the  top  has  come,  or  is  rapidly  coming,  to  the 
bottnm^  where  indeed,  such  was  its  intrinsic  quality,  it  desei'ved 
this  long  while  past  to  be. 

All  over  London  people  are  loud  upon  the  French,  HAt^l  do 
Villo  OMpecially  ;  censure  universal,  or  light  mockery  ;  no  recogni- 
tion among  us  for  what  of  merit  those  poor  people  have  in  i\\v\: 
stran^o  and  perilous  |)osition  at  present.  Bight  to  hurl  out  Louis 
Philii>i)o,  most  of  us  said  or  thought,  but  there  I  think  our  ap- 
proval ended.  The  what  next  upon  which  the  French  had  been 
thinking,  none  of  our  people  will  seriously  ask  themselves  I,  in 
vain,  strive  to  explain  that  this  of  the  '  organisation  of  labour '  is 
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precisely  the  question  of  qneatiotte  for  all  goTemiuents  whatsomi; 
that  it  vitally  behoved  the  poor  French  Provisionul  to  Bticnipt  i 
BOlntion  ;  that  by  their  present  implements  and  methods  it  eenni 
impossible  they  shonld  succeed  ;  bat  that  tliey,  and  whftt  Lilietler, 
all  governmcDts,  muet  actually  make  some  advance  to«ardi  vk- 
ueas  and  solve  said  qnestioa  more  and  more,  or  diRSppcar  smftl; 
from  tlie  face  of  the  earth  without  aucoeesorB  nominated.  Tien 
seems  to  me  only  that  alteroative  ;  and,  however  it  may  fare  with 
the  FrcDch.  I  calculate  that  ^e  here  at  home  itliall  profit  ineipm- 
siblj  by  such  an  example,  if  we  be  wise  to  try  the  inevitahlc  pwb- 
lem  while  it  is  yet  time.  In  fact,  I  have  a  kind  of  notion  to  writ* 
a  hook  about  it,  I  myself ;  but  I  am  not  yet  grown  Biiffic3Mit(r 
miseraliie  to  »^^t  about  it  straightway,  Fretemily,  liberty,  ic,  I 
want  to  eAplain,  is  not  the  remedy  at  all ;  but  true  gooemau'iil  bf 
the.  nine,  true,  and  noble-minded  of  the  foolish,  pervenw,  ud 
dark,  with  or  iigainid  their  conseDt ;  which  I  disccrii  to  bn  Iba 
eternal  law  of  the  world,  und  a  rugged  and  severe  but  most  hiriucd 
law,  terribly  forgotten  in  the  universal  twaddle,  insinceritr,  toil 
cowardly  sloth  of  these  latter  times.  Peaoe  1  peace  1  whsn  tha« 
ia  no  peace  ?  I  liave,  id  fact,  a  gi'eat  many  things  to  any,  hr  too 
many ;  and  my  heart  is  as  if  half-dead,  and  liaa  do  wisli  to  qnik 
any  more,  but  to  lie  site»t,  if  so  might  be,  till  it  sank  intu  tlia 
Divine  silence,  and  were  then  at  rest.     Courage,  however  I 

London  parties  in  an  *  era  (if  i-evoiiitions '  were  eicitcd 
and  exciting.  Tlie  leading  men  came  out  with  their  opin- 
ions with  less  reserve.  Carljle  liad  frequently  met  M*- 
canlay  in  drawing-i'ooins;  bnt  they  had  rather  avoidRl 
each  other.  lie  had  V>een  much  stiiick, many  years  UioWi 
with  the  '  Essay  on  Milton ; '  indeed  to  the  last  he  alwsji 
Epoke  respectfully  of  Macaiilay ;  bnt  when  two  men  of 
positive  temperament  hold  views  diametrically  oppoaite, 
and  neither  can  entertain  even  a  suepicion  that  the  oUiW 
may  accidentally  be  riglit,  convei-sation  between  tliem  » 
usually  disagreeable.  Thus  they  had  not  sought  fv  ■".' 
closer  acquaintance,  and  common  friends  had  not  triwl  W 
brinji  tliem  together.  It  happened  now  and  llien,  ho"* 
ever,  tliat  thev  were  gnesta  9X  the  BKmfl  table. 
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JoumaL 

Monk  14,  1848.— Friday  last  at  Lord  Mahon's  to  breakfast; 
llMSiilaj,  Lord  and  Lady  Ashlej  there,  &o.  Niagara  of  eloquent 
eommoiiplace  talk  from  Macanlaj.  '  Very  good-natured  man  ; ' 
Biao  cased  in  official  mail  of  proof;  stood  my  impatient  iire- 
exploeions  with  mnch  patience,  merely  hissing  a  little  steam  np, 
and  continued  his  Niagara — supply  and  demand  ;  power  ruinous 
(o  powerful  himself ;  impossibility  of  OoTemment  doing  more 
than  keep  the  peace ;  suicidal  distraction  of  new  French  republic, 
kc  Essentially  irremediable,  commonplace  nature  of  the  man ; 
an  that  was  in  him  now  gone  to  the  tongue  ;  a  squat,  thickset,  low- 
browed, short,  grizzled  little  man  of  fifty.  These  be  thy  gods,  oh 
Imel !  Ashley  is  very  straight  between  the  eyes — a  bad  form  of 
physiognomy ;  otherwise  a  stately  aristocratic-looking  man. 

A  far  mor6  interesting  meeting  was  witli  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  *one  of  the  few  men  in  England  whom  Carlyle  had 
«ny  curiosity  to  see.' .  Peel  had  known  him  by  sight  since 
the  present  of  *  Cromwell,'  and  had  given  him  looks  of 
reoognition  when  they  met  in  the  streets.  The  Barings 
broDght  about  a  personal  acquaintance,  which  increased 
till  Peel's  death.    It  began  at  a  dinner  at  Bath  House. 

Journal, 

March  27. — ^Went  to  the  Peel  enterpiise ;  sate  next  Sir  Rob- 
ot—«n  evening  not  unpleasant  to  remember.  Peel  is  a  finely- 
nade  man  of  strong,  not  heavy,  rather  of  elegant,  stature  ;  stands 
■blight,  head  slightly  thrown  back,  and  eyelids  modestly  droop- 
iog ;  every  way  mild  and  gentle,  yet  with  less  of  that  fixed  smile 
tittn  the  portraits  give  him.  He  is  towards  sixty,  and,  though  not 
Wken  at  all^  carries,  especiaUy  in  his  complexion,  when  you  are 
ii«ir  him,  marks  of  that  age  :  clear,  strong  blue  eyes  which  kindle 
ou  occasion,  voice  extremely  good,  low-toned,  something  of  cooing 
^  it,  rustic,  affectionate,  honest,  mildly  persuasive.  Spoke  about 
French  Revolutions  new  and  old ;  well  read  in  all  that ;  had  seen 
^neral  Dumouriez ;  reserved  seemingly  by  nature,  obtrudes 
ttothing  of  diplomatic  reserve.  On  the  contrary,  a  vein  of  mild/i/n 
^  him,  real  sensibility  to  the  ludicrous,  which  feature  I  liked  best 
^  >ll  Nothing  in  that  slight  inspection  seemed  to  promise  better 
Vol.  m.— 24 
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in  liim  than  his  laugh.     '  Milnes  Ouvrier^*  ^  he  said  to  M ,  with 

an  innocent  archness,  in  allusion  to  our  coming  revolution.  'I 
reserves  myself  for  the  toolip '  (for  the  mitre  on  the  coach  pud) ; 
so  said  a  London  rioter  in  the  Reform  Bill  time,  when  a  hodj  of 
the  rioters  had  been  set  to  howl  down  the  Liords  in  their  coat-of- 
arms  coaches.  *  "Why  don't  you  shout? '  cries  one.  *  No,'  answered 
his  neighbour,  'I  reserves  myself  for  the  toolip.'  They  say  tliisis 
a  common  story  of  Peel's.  He  told  it  very  well,  and  one  hkes  to 
see  the  grave  politician  taking  hearty  hold  of  such  a  thing.  Sliall 
I  see  the  Premier  again  ?  I  consider  him  by  far  our  fiivt  pnblio 
man — which  indeed  is  saying  little — and  hope  that  England  in 
these  frightful  times  may  still  get  some  good  of  him. 

N.B. — This  night  with  Peel  was  the  night  in  which  Berlin  city 
executed  its  last  terrible  battle  (19th  of  March  to  Sunday  morning 
the  20th,  five  o'clock).  While  we  sate  there  the  streets  of  Berlin 
city  were  all  blazing  with-  grapeshot  and  the  war  of  enraged  men. 
What  is  to  become  of  all  that  ?  I  have  a  book  to  write  about  it 
Alas! 

We  hear  of  a  great  Chartist  petition  to  be  presented  by  200,(K)0 
men.  People  here  keep  up  their  old  foolish  levity  in  speaking  of 
these  things  ;  but  considerate  persons  find  them  to  be  veiy  grave; 
and  indeed  all,  even  the  laughers,  are  in  considerable  secret  abum. 

The  Chartist  petition  and  the  once  fainons  A])ril  10,  are 
now  all  but  forgotten ;  the  main  points  of  tlie  Charter 
having  become  law,  witli  what  advantage  to  those  who 
threatened  to  figlit  for  them  they  themselves  can  best  tell. 
The  day  itself  and  what  happened  upon  it  are  described 
by  Carlyle  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  who  had  been  carried  off 
to  Addiscombe  again  for  change  of  air.  lie  had  been 
trying  to  set  some  of  his  thoughts  on  paper. 

Tlie  history  of  all  Europe  (he  had  noted  on  April  5)  is  at  present 
to  me  the  saddest,  though  on  the  whole  decisive  and  uuivenial  ex- 
pulsion and  ejection  of  the  genus  Sham  King  is  less  monrnfuli 
than  quiescent  composed  satisfaction  with  said  accursed  genn^ 
which  used  to  be,  and  still  is  here^  the  general  law.  The  f«t^^ 
1  for  all  countries  fills  me  with  a  kind  of  horror.  I  have  l>eeu  .scrib* 
ibling,  scribble,  scribble — alas!  it  will  be  long  before  that  mak^ 

1  Albert  Ouvrier  was  one  of  tho  famous  ten  members  of  the  Provt«i^ 
Go\ernment  at  Paris. 
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a  book.  Persist  however.  Anthony  Sterling  has  sworn  himself  in 
as  auti-Chartist  special  constable.  All  the  people  are  sweating  in, 
he  savK,  and  in  considerable  alarm  about  Monday  next  and  the 
200,000  processioning  petitionei^s. 

7b  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle^  at  Addiscombe. 

Chelsea:  April  10.  IS4», 
The  demon  got  me  last  night,  for  I  conld  not  slee]).  ...  I 
have  lived  all  day  without  speaking  twenty  words  hithei*to,  a  most 
shiveiing,  dispirited,  disgraceful  kind  of  creature,  and  am  more 
like  an  ancient  Egyptian  mummy  at  present  than  a  modern  living 
British  man. 

How  can  I  tell  you  of  the  *  Revolution '  in  these  circumstances? 
I  did  go  out  earlier  than  usual  to  see  it,  or  at  least  all  buttoned  up, 
and  decided  to  walk  m'Vself  into  a  glow  of  heat — but — but  the 
venomous  cold  wind  began  unexpectedly  in  Cadogan  Place  to  spit 
raiu,  and  I  ha<l  no  umbrella  I  At  Burlington  Arcade  things  had 
glo^^^l  so  questionable  in  that  respect,  I  resolved  to  stop  in  for  a 
few  minutes,  which  done  I  found  the  rain  had  commenced  pouring, 
and  I  had  no  hing  for  it  but  to  hail  a  Chelsea  omnibus  :aid  come 
home  again.  Judge  then  whether  I  can  tell  you  of  tht^  *  Revolu- 
tion.' My  sole  knowledge  of  it  is  from  my  eyes  in  the  above  short 
distance,  and  fix>m  a  kind  of  official  indiWdual,  a  '  Paislev  lawyer 
bodic/  to  whom  I  put  three  words  of  question  and  got  an  answer 
of  inordinate  length,  indeed  longer  than  I  would  take  with  the 
miu  just  beginning  to  be  serious.  Enow,  however,  oh  Goody  I 
there  is  nn  revoluticm  nor  anv  like  to  be  for  some  monllis  or  vears 
yet ;  that  the  City  of  London  is  as  safe  and  quiet  as  the  farm  of 
Addiscorabe ;  and  tliat  empty  rumoui's  and  150,000  oaths  of  siMH;ial 
constables  is  hitherto  the  sole  amount  of  this  a<lventui*e  for  us. 
Piccadilly  itself,  however,  told  us  how  frightened  the  i)eople  were. 
Directlv  at  Hvde  Park  Comer  one  could  see  that  there  was  some- 
thing  in  the  wind.  Wellington  had  his  iron  blinds  all  accurately 
down  ;  the  Green  Park  was  altogether  shut,  even  the  footpaths  of 
it;  the  big  gates  of  Constitution  Hill;  and  in  the  inside  there 
stoml  a  score  of  mounted  Guardsmen  privately  drawn  np  under  the 
areh — dremlfnlly  cold,  I  dare  say.  For  the  rest,  not  a  single 
fa.shionable  carriage  was  on  the  street ;  not  a  private  vehicle,  but, 
I  think,  two  surgeons*  brougliams,  all  the  way  to  Egyptian  Hall ; 
omnibuses  running,  a  few  street  cabs,  and  even  a  mud  cart  or  two ; 
nothing  else ;  the  flag  pavements  also  nearly  vacant,  not  a  flfth  of 
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tbeir  nenal  popniation  there,  and  Ukm«  aIso  of  tho  strictlr  bwti- 
nesa  kind  ;  not  ageitUanan  to  be  eeen,  hftrdl;  one  or  ttio  o(  iLa 
sort  called  geitix.  '  Must  mjstenw  1 '  Huppily,  Uovever,  the 
Paisley  body  eipjaiiied  it  all  to  me.  A  meeting,  some  kiad  of 
meeting,  had  been  allowed  lo  take  pliure  at  KemiiiigtoD  Common  ; 
liut  Feargas  O'Connor  had  them  u'ameil  th»  said  meeting  that 
there  wtitild  and  slioulJ  be  no  '  profeBBiou.'  but  that  everybody. 


make  for  home  i 
ley  baly,  is  at   this  tima 

he,  the  people  of  these 

&c.,  £e.,  in  hopes  of  eee- 
o  'pmciotHion  ! '   And 

took  shelter  in  Biirling- 
te  No  BoToInliou  »<•  have 

pnt  Ml  end  lo  nil  urnel 


under  pain  of  broken 
tached  capacity;  whi 
being  peaceably  done 
streets  are  all  gone  to  I 
iiig  the  '  proeeaeion  *  paw 
I  started  off  here  wavii 
t«n  Arcade-  This  is  al 
just   smst&ined  :    and  a.. 

The  book  titat  n-as  to  be  written  conld  not  take  shape. 
He  knew  thnt  lie  ought  to  eaj  Eoiuetbuig,  lie  the  author 
of  'Cbailisin,'  now  that  the  world  was  ttiniing  upside 
down,  and  Charti&iii  waa  actually  moving.  Foolish  peo- 
ple, too,  came  about  him,  pres&ing  for  his  opinions.  From 
his  account  of  the  reception  which  he  gave  them,  tliey 
were  not  likely  to  come  a  eecond  time. 

April  13,  11  F.3I. 

Oh,  my  dear,  be  sorry  for  me !  I  am  nearly  out  of  my  wits. 
Trom  three  o'clock  till  now  I  have  been  in  a  tempest  of  twaddle. 
.    .     .    Jnst  when  I  was  about  escaping  into  solitude  and  a  walk 

through  the  lanea,  enter  D and  P .     To  them  B ,  and 

a  violent  diatribe  ext<Hted  from  me  about  Chartisms— a  most 
wearisome,  wearing  walk  and  talk.  Hay  the  devil  take  that 
wretched  mortal  who  never  walks  with  me  but  for  my  sins  !    .     .    . 

In  the  evening  came  in  poor  £ ,  and  shortly  after  the  '  Ape,' 

and  they  are  bnt  gone  this  minute.  May  the  devil  confound  it ! 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  got  enongh  for  one  day.  ...  No  wonder  I 
am  early  at  people.  The  wonder  is  rather  I  do  not  shoot  them. 
You  wretched  people !  you  cannot  help  me,  you  can  only  hinder 
me.  Of  you  I  must  for  ever  pietition  in  vain  that  you  would  sim- 
ply not  mind  me  at  all,  bnt  fancy  in  your  hearts  I  was  a  gray  stone, 
and  BO  leave  me.     .     .     .     K was  in  the  car  along  with  Fear- 
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gns  (yCoiayoit  and  the  other  Chartists.  Never,  he  says,  in  the 
Yorld  was  there  a  more  total  irremediablj  ludicrous  fsdlure  than 
tiitt  operation ;  seldom  a  viler  cowardly  scoundrel  (according  to 

£ )  than  that  same  Feargos  as  £ there  read  him  ;  and  now 

tiie  Moral  Force  Chartists  (Lovett,  Cooper,  &c.)  are  to  come  out 
ud— in  short,  the  world,  take  it  how  we  will,  is  mad  enough. 

Not  seeing  his  way  to  a  book  npon  Democracy,  Carlyle 
wrote  a  good  many  newspaper  articles  this  spring  ;  chiefly 
in  the  *  Examiner'  and  the  '  Spectator,'  to  deliver  his  soul. 
Even  Fonblanqne  and  Kintoul  (the  editors),  friendly  though 
they  were  to  him,  could  not  allow  him  his  full  swing. 
'There  is  no  established  journal,'  he  said,  '  that  can  stand 
my  articles,  no  single  one  they  would  not  blow  the  bottom 
out  of.'  More  than  ever  he  wished  to  have  some  period- 
ical of  his  own,  which  would  belong  to  no  party,  and  where 
he  could  hit  out  all  round. 

We  are  going  to  have  sore  times  in  this  country  (he  said),  and 
ihetmde  of  governor  will  not  long  be  possible  as  poor  Lord  John 
ud  the  like  of  him  are  used  to  manage  it.  Our  streets  even  here 
—what  I  never  saw  before— are  getting  encumbered  with  Irish 
beggars ;  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  as  I  hear  from  peo- 
ple on  the  spot,  there  hardly  ever  was  greater  misery.  Something 
does  imperatively  requii*e  to  be  done,  and  I  want  Lord  John  to 
bow  that,  or  go  about  his  business  as  soon  as  he  can. 

Tlie  theory  that  the  title  of  governments  in  this  world 
is  *  the  consent  of  the  governed '  will  lead  by-and-by,  if  it 
lasts  long  enough,  to  very  curious  conclusions.  As  a  the- 
ory it  was  held  even  in  1848  by  speculative  Liberal  think- 
ers; but  the  old  English  temper  was  still  dominant  when- 
ever tliere  was  necessity  for  action.  Parliament  was  still 
able  and  willing  to  pass  a  Treason  Felony  Act  through  its 
throe  i-eadings  in  one  afternoon,  and  teach  Chartists  and 
Irish  rebels  that  these  islands  were  not  to  be  swept  into 
tlie  Revolution.  But  that  spipit,  Carlyle  saw,  must  abate 
'nth  the  development  of  Democracy.  The  will  of  the 
P^le,  sliif  ting  and  uncertain  as  the  weather^  would  make 
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an  end  of  autlioritativc  action.  And  jet  sach  a  govem- 
nient  as  he  desired  to  see  could  be  the  product  only  of 
revolution  of  another  kind.  lie  said  often  that  the  Ro- 
man Republic  was  allowed  so  long  a  day  because  on  eIn€^ 
gencies  the  constitution  was  suspended  by  a  dictatorship. 
Dictatorships  might  end  as  they  ended  at  Rome,  in  be- 
coming perpetual — and  to  this  he  would  not  have  objected, 
if  the  right  man  could  be  found ;  but  he  was  alone  in  hii 
opinion,  and  for  the  time  it  was  useless  to  speak  of  sochi 
mighty  transformation  scene. 

The  springs  wore  on,  and  the  early  summer  came,  and 
all  eyes  w*ere  watching,  sometimes  France  and  soinetimei 
Ireland.  Events  followed  swiftly  in  Paris.  The  govern- 
ment fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Party  of  Order,  the  mod- 
erate Republicans;  and  the  workmen,  who  had  beoi 
struggling  for  the  'organization  of  labour,'  detenniuedto 
fight  for  it.  Out  of  this  came  the  three  trcnieTuiuns  dajs 
of  June,  the  sternest  battle  ever  fought  in  a  modern  city. 

To  Margaret  Carlyle,  Scotshrig, 

Chelsea:  July7,181& 
Doubtless  von  have  been  reading;  of  these  awful  explosions  in 
Paris,  wliicli  interest  evenrbodv,  and  are  indeed  an  alaiming  vfox^ 
torn  of  the  misery  of  this  poor  time.  To  ns  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  all  this  is  this  General  Cavaignac,  who  has  had  the  com- 
mand in  that  terrible  business.  He  is  the  younger  brother  of  the 
Cavaignac  we  loved  much  and  were  very  intimate  with  here,  while 
he  lived.  We  often  heard  of  him  as  a  just  and  valiant  and  ereij 
way  excellent  man,  whom  his  brother  much  loved  ;  and,  indeed,  I 
believe  him  to  be  reallv  such  ;  which  kind  of  charac^tor  wi»  «^ 
tsiinly  never  more  wanted  than  in  the  place  he  is  now  in.  Ferhftps 
no  man  in  all  the  world  could  have  had  so  cruel  a  duty  laid  niKW 
him  as  that  of  cannonading  and  suppressing  these  wretched  pw* 
plo,  whom,  wo  may  say,  his  father  and  brother  and  all  his  kindred 
had  devoted  themselves  to  stirring  up  ;  but  he  saw  it  to  l>ea(/«rfy« 
and  he  has  bruvoly  done  it.  I  suppose  he  will  get  himself  kilie^ 
in  the  business  one  day,  and  indeed  he  appeai-s  privately  to  look 
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fv  ooihiiig  elfle.  His  poor  old  mother  still  lives ;  has  now  no 
ddld  bat  him ;  has  a  strange  history,  indeed,  to  look  back  upon 
from  the  days  of  Robespierre  all  the  way.  It  is  very  carious  to 
jne  to  think  how  the  chiefs  of  these  people,  as  Armand  Marrast, 
Q^ment  Thomas  (late  commander  of  the  National  Guards),  used 
to  dt  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  me  in  this  quiet  nook  some  years 
ago ;  and  now  Louis  Philippe  is  out  and  they  are  in — nol  for  ever 
€itiier.  'The  "Wheel  of  Fortune,*  as  old  Aunt  Babbie's  dream 
aid — '  the  Wheel  of  Fortune,'  '  one  spake  up  and  the  other  spako 
down!' 

Emerson^s  curiosity  had  taken  him  to  Paris  in  May,  to 
flee  how  Progress  and  Liberty  were  getting  on.  Ho  had 
Tisited  Oxfoi'd  also,  where  he  had  been  entertained  at 
Oriel  by  my  dear  friend,  Arthur  Clough.  He  h:id  break- 
fasted in  Common  Iloom,  where  several  of  us  were  struck 
by  a  likeness  in  his  face  to  that  of  one  once  so  f  uniliar  in 
the  same  spr>t,  who  had  passed  now  into  anotl^'r  fold — 
John  Henrv  Newman.  Fi«:ure  and  features  W(3re  both 
like  Newman's.  He  was  like  a  gliost  of  Newman  born 
into  a  new  element.  Tlie  Oxford  visit  ovtfr,  l^merson 
went  back  to  London  to  finish  his  lectures.  I  lu^aid  tlio 
last  of  them  (at  the  Polytechnic.  I  think),  and  there  first 
Biw  Carlyle,  whom  Clough  pointed  out  to  me.  We  were 
dtting  close  behind  him,  and  I  had  no  sight  of  his  face  ; 
but  I  heard  his  loud,  kindly,  contemptuous  laugh  wlien  the 
lecturer  ended ;  for,  indeed,  what  Emerson  said  was,  in 
Carlyle's  words,  *  rather  moonshiny.' 

He  was  to  sail  for  Boston  in  the  week  following.  Be- 
fore he  left,  he  and  Carlyle  went  on  a  small  ex|)edition 
together  into  Wiltshire,  to  look  at  Stonehenge — tiiey  two, 
the  latest  products  of  modern  thought,  and  Stonehenge, 
the  silent  monument  of  an  age  all  trace  of  which,  save  that 
one  circle  of  stone,  has  perished.  Emerson  has  told  the 
*tory  of  this  adventure  in  his  '  English  Notes.'     ('arlyle 

nientioDs  it  in  his  Journal,  with  a  few  notes  on  other 

things. 
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Jfly  12.  1848.— Went  irilh  Emerson  on  Fiidav  .nM,  Co  sec  Stooe- 
lienge.  Saff  it  in  a  dim  wiiidj  evening,  rei^  c»iii,  and  again  on 
the  morrow— windy  siimiy  morning ;  a  gmilp  witL  ns  tliis  last 
time.  Trilithona  o(  huge  dimensioas,  liiostly  fallea,  mostly,  in- 
deed, remnveil  altogether ;  riiciilar  ilit^.h  ontside,  and  hnge  stone 
sank  on  ^e  brow  of  it,  rery  visible  :  inside  that,  remains  of  /oar 
circles  ;  big  one  lintelled  all  round,  then  a  lower  one  some  six  OT 
nine   Eaet  from   the  f  ■,  or  egg-shaped,  this  latter 

they  say  ;   then  the  '  •pamte  trilithes) ;  lastly,  a 

small  inmost  circle  o  'ht  stones,  six  or  seven  feet 

high,   gmnitc   these  >eranshire  or  Kiliiire,   the 

others  being  a  hard  ''  ^mingly  bastard  ILmesIone. 

BaRoB-s  lie  dumb  i  in  itself  vacant  eicept  of 

aheep,  and  dumb  eve  eU  is.     Nobody  in  the  least 

knovs  what,  when,  o>  ave  been.     Sod,  not  to  say 

mlmbHt  dismal,  that  a  clouds  heaped  themselves 

in  the  wind :  and  we,  -.  mewords  to  our  dismal  imi, 

where  was  tea  and  not  h  it,  in  the  ancient  town  of 

Ameslnir}',  atmk  quite  -iilein  now.  ine  great  rood  (Eieter  and  Lon- 
don) having  become  a  railway  and  left  it. 

chartist  concern,  and  Irish  Bepeal  concern,  and  French  Bepnblio 
concern  hare  all  gone  a  bad  way  since  the  March  entry — April  10 
(immortal  day  already  dead),  day  of  Chartist  monster  petition  ; 
200,000  special  constables  swore  themselves  in,  &c.,  and  Chartism 
come  to  nothing.  Riots  since,  but  the  leaders  all  lodged  in  gttol, 
tried,  imprisoned  for  two  years,  tc,  and  so  ends  Chartism  for  the 
present.  Irish  Mitchel,  poor  fellow !  is  now  in  Bermuda  as  a  felon ; 
letter  from  him,  letter  to  bim,  letter  to  and  from  Lord  Clarendon — 
was  really  sorry  for  poor  MitcheL  But  what  help?  French  Be- 
public  eattnimaded  by  Oenetal  Cavaignac ;  a  sod  outlook  there. 
The  windb^  of  lAmartine  qnite  burst  in  this  manner — so  many 
windbags  still  bursting  and  to  burst.  Oave  Emeraon  a  ■  Wood's 
Atbenie;' parted  with  him  in  peace.  A  apirittial  «on  of  mine?  Yes, 
in  a  good  degree,  bnt  gone  into  philanthropy  and  other  moonshine ; 
for  the  rest,  a  dignified,  serene,  and  amiable  man  of  a  certain  in- 
dispntable  natural  faculty,  whose  friendliness  to  me  in  this  world 
has  been  great. 

The  snn  of  freedom  which  had  risen  60  angnstly  on 
February  24  liad  been  swiftly  clouded.  Carlyle  had  not 
expected  definite  good  from  it,  and  ought  not  to  hare  been 
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disappointed ;  yet  he  had  not  looked  for  a  collapse  so  swift 
and  so  complete.  He  had  thought  that  something'would 
iiATe  been  gained  for  poor  mankind  from  such  a  break- 
down of  sliam  governments.  Europe  had  revolted  against 
them,  but  the  earthquake,  alas !  had  been  transient.  The 
sham  powers,  temporal  and  spiritual,  had  been  shaken  in 
their  seats ;  but  the  shock  passed,  and  they  had  crept  back 
again.  Cant,  insincerity,  imposture,  and  practical  in  jus- 
tice ruled  once  more  in  the  name  of  order.  He  was  not 
entirely  cast  down.  He  was  still  convinced  that  so  wild  a 
burst  of  passion  must  have  meant  something,  and  the 
'something'  in  time  would  be  seen  ;  but  the  fog  had  set- 
tled back  thick  as  before,  probably  for  another  long  interval. 
Before  two  years  were  over,  France  saw  Louis  Napoleon 
and  the  Second  Empire,  with  the  Catholic  Church  sup- 
porting. French  bayonets  again  propped  up  the  Pope, 
who,  in  the  sti-ength  of  them,  was  to  declare  himself 
ui£allible.  England  rested  contented  with  Laissez-faire 
and  the  *  Dismal  Science.'  Li  Ireland  were  famine  and 
famine-fever ;  for  remedy  an  Encumbered  Estates  Act ; 
whole  villages  unroofed  by  fire  or  crowbar;  two  millions 
of  the  miserable  people  flying  across  the  Atlantic  with 
curses  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  their  mouths;  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  themselves  blessing  Providence  for  ridding  them 
«o  cheaply  of  the  Irish  diflSculty.  He  saw  clearly  enough 
that  there  was  no  cure  here  for  the  diseases  of  which 
modem  society  was  sick.  Behind  an  order  so  restored 
could  grow  only  the  elements  of  mischief  to  come,  and  he 
was  sickened  at  the  self-satisfied  complaisance  with  which 
the  upper  classes  in  England  and  everywhere  welcomed 
the  victory  of  the  reaction.  The  day  of  reckoning  would 
come  whether  they  believed  it  or  not,  and  the  longer  judg- 
ment was  delayed  the  heavier  it  would  be.  They  had 
another  chance  allowed  them,  that  was  all.  Kor  was  he 
alone  in  such  reflections.    When  the  small  German  poten- 
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tales  were  restored  again,  Biinsen  read  at  his  breakfut 
table,  in  my  pi'esence,  a  letter  from  Professor  Dah]mann,of 
wbicli  I  remember  this  one  sentence :  ^  The  crowned  heads 
have  again  the  power  in  their  hands.  Let  them  look  how 
they  use  it,  or  the  next  generation  will  read  the  fate  of 
their  dynasties  on  the  tombstones  of  the  last  kings.' 

What  Carlyle  could  do  or  say  it  was  not  easy  for  him 
to  decide.  No  advice  of  his  would  find  attention  in  the 
existing  humour.  The  turn  which  things  were  taking, 
the  proved  impotence  of  English  Chartism  especiall?, 
seem  to  justify  the  impatience  with  which  practical  politi- 
cians had  hitherto  listened  to  him.  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  words  to  go  on  denouncing  *  shams  'when  *  shams' 
everywhere  were  receiving  a  new  lease  of  life.  He  stayed 
in  London  through  the  summer,  Mrs.  Carlyle  with  him, 
but  doing  nothing.     On  August  10  he  writes : — 

May  I  mark  this  as  the  nadir  of  my  spiritual  conrse  at  present! 
Never  till  now  was  I  so  low — ^utterly  dumb  this  long  while,  barren, 
undecided,  wretched  in  mind.  My  right  hand  has  altogether  lost 
its  cunning.  Alas !  and  I  have  nothing  other  wherewith  to  de- 
fend myself  against  the  world  without,  and  keep  it  from  oTe^ 
whelming  me,  as  it  often  threatens  to  do.  Many  things  close  it 
hand  are  other  than  happy  for  me  just  now  ;  but  that  is  no  excuse. 
If  my  own  energy  desert  mo,  I  am  indeed  deserted.  .  .  .  The 
most  popular  character  a  man  can  have  is  that  which  he  acquires 
by  being  oflfensive  to  nobody,  soft  and  agreeable  to  evenbodT. 
All  men  will  cordially  pmise  him,  and  even  in  some  measure  lore 
him  if  so.  A  fact  worth  some  reflection  :  a  fact  which  puts  the 
popular  judgment  out  of  courts  in  individual  moral  matters.  Peo* 
pie  praise  or  blame  according  as  they  themselves  have  fared  softlj 
or  fared  hardly  in  their  intercourse  with  a  man.  And  now  who 
are  *  thej' '  ?  Cowardly  egoists,  greedy  slaves ;  servants  of  the 
D«'vil,  for  most  part.  Woe  unto  you  if  you  treat  them  softly,  if 
thcjf  fare  well  with  you !  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  doing  more  of 
God's  \n\\  than  any  man,  has  to  lie  under  the  corses  of  all  men  fc» 
200  years.     Consider  and  remember. 

In  all  humours,  litrht  or  heavy,  he  could  count  on  the 
unshaken  aflfection  of  his  friends  the  Barings.     A  cliaugc 
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in  this  last  year  Lad  paseed  over  their  vorldly  aitnation. 
The  old  Lonl  li&d  died  in  Msv,  and  Mr.  Baring  was  now 
Lord  AsUhnrton. 

He  is  a  very  worthy  man  [Carlyle  nrote  irhen  the  event  hap- 
pened), a  very  worthy  man,  as  hia  father  was,  and  I  hoi>c  will  ilo 
good  in  his  day  and  generation,  as  at  least  he  has  a  real  desire  to 
do.  He  is  now  immensely  rich,  but  having  no  childron,  and  for 
himself  no  silly  vanity,  I  believe  does  not  in  the  least  rejoice  at 
inch  a  lot.  Poor  fellow  1  He  looked  miBetnbly  ill  the  day  I 
called  on  him  after  his  retam  from  the  sad  scene  ;  and  though  wo 
did  not  apeak  of  that,  I  foand  him  thin  and  pale,  and  the  pirtnre 
of  a  Borrow  which  well  became  him.  One  coald  not  bnt  ask  one- 
self again,  thinking  of  60,00(V.  a  year,  '  Alas !  what  u  the  nse  of 
it?' 

In  September  there  Traa  to  be  a  graat  gathering  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  at  the  Grange  under  ite  new  ownership, 
and  the  Carlyles,  as  this  year  he  had  not  gone  to  Scotland, 
were  invited  for  a  long  antiinin  visit.  He  henitated  to 
join  the  brilliant  fircle.  Jle  had  'proved  by  cicperiencc 
that  MarqntscB  and  Ministers  did  not  differ  from  little 
people,  except  in  the  clothing  and  mounting.'  lie  went, 
however,  and  his  wife  went  with  him.  Ae  usual,  he  kept 
liis  mother  well  iiifonnvd  of  his  condition. 

To  Margartt   Carlyle,  SaoUbrig. 

The  Grange:  8Bpt*mbet  3,  1W8. 
The  first  night  I  did  not  sleep.  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  lie 
thinking  of  yon  all  in  Iho  deep  night  here,  and  have  Scotsbrig  and 
the  evpr  Apat  ones  there  all  present  in  a  place  so  foreign  to  Ihrim. 
I.Ast  night,  however,  I  mode  a  fair  sleep,  and  to-day  feel  wonder- 
fully well,  I  look  out  of  my  two  big  windows  here  (which  iir.- 
generally  flung  up)  northward  into  deep  masses  of  wood  wi  'i 
avenne.s  and  greensward,  all  in  beautifnl  sanshine  and  Rolituih': 
and  silent,  excrpt  for  the  twittering  of  some  hirdx,  and,  iircH'^iEin- 
ally.  thr  raw  of  some  distant  rooks  not  yet  quite  fallen  diniib.  I 
conld  sit  whole  honrs,  if  they  would  lot  mo  alone,  and  i-unvci'se 
only  with  my  own  confused  thoughts,  and  try  to  let  them  settle  a 
little  within  me.     .     .     .    Charles  Boiler  is  here— a  very  cheerful 
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man  to  have  beaide  one.     The  Ladf's  mottier  (tlte  widov  I 
Sandwich)  is  the  only  ^roman  visitor  eicept  Jane.    Lodj  8 
used  to  live  alivays  in  Paris,  till  she  was  driven  homo  hj  ll 
revolution;   a  biisk,   talking,   friendly,   and   rather  ent^rti 
character ;  has  been  very  beantifnl  at  one  time.     8ho  lu 
danghtera  left  but  thia,  and  no  son  but  one ;  plenty  of  a 
friir  health ;  but,  alas  1  Noihiiig  lo  do.     That  is  not  a  vety  e 
after  all.     For  tlie  present,  too,  we  have  a  store  of  other  L 
Lanadowne,  Auckland,  Granville,  with  one  or  two  official  § 
moners,    Alas  !  as  Stephenson  the  engineer  said,  and  na  I 
'if  it  were  not  for  the  clothes,  there  would  be  little  d 
To  say  tmtli,  I  wish  we  were  well  home  again ;  and  yet  I  it 
it  is  useful  to  come  abroad  into  anch  foreign  circles  now  a 
Feraona  ao  very  kind  to  us  ore  not  lightly  to  be  refused. 

To  Lis  brother  he  wroto  also. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

The  Grange :  Scptembei  11,  II 

Aa  for  one's  life  in  this  grand  mansion,  it  is  one  of  total  id 
and  has  in  it  scarcely  anything  one  cau  call  an  event,  e 
penny  letter.  It  is  a  snmptuoua  elaborate  rxprmaitiaii 
has  to  be  transacted  seemingly  for  its  own  sake :  no  result  at 
by  it,  or  hardly  any.  escept  the  representation  itself.  To  ali«ni  __ 
me,  it  would  be  frightfnl  to  live  on  such  terms.  We  rise  ibni 
eigbt.  A  valet,  who  waita  here,  ia  charged  not  to  disturb  nu 
half-paat  eight ;  but  he  comes,  whenever  I  ring,  and  tliat  is  ahniiit 
always  before  the  ultimate  limit  of  time.  Shaving,  bathing,  Jre* 
ing,  all  deUbarately  done,  lust  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  I  lof* 
an  excellent  and  airy  room,  tieo  rooms,  if  I  needed,  with  three  Win- 
dows looking  out  into  the  woods  and  lawns,  which  are  very  prett;! 
a  large  oM-foshioned  bed  with  curtains,  which  latter  is  a  rare  bW 
ing ;  and  a  degree  of  quietness  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  Vtn 
it  nut  for  the  unwholesome  diet,  which  I  try  to  mend  and  nuHU^i 
one  might  sleep  to  perfection  here.  Sleep,  in  fact,  is  one'>  bet 
employment  at  pi-esent.  Before  nine  we  are  out,  most  of  tu,  I 
eastward  into  a  big  portico  that  looks  over  lake  and  hillsiJo  lu* 
wards  the  rising  sun,  where  among  the  bu'ibes  I  have  a  pipe  lodg(^> 
which  t  light  and  smoke,  sanutering  np  and  down,  joined  by  J*B° 
if  she  can  manage  it,  much  to  my  satisfaction.  Jane  lodges  toni« 
doora  from  me,  also  in  two  pretty  rooms.  Breakfa'it  ia  at  lialffl^  I 
nine,  where  are  infinite  flunkeys,  catos,  condimenta— 


ia  at  half flt^Jl 
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flMNU  to  m0»  with  mncli '  making  of  wits,'  and  not  always  a  very 
great  aDowance  of  grave  i-eason.  That  ends  in  about  an  honr. 
Kom  that  till  two,  I  continne  trying  to  keep  private  to  my  own 
Doom,  bat  do  not  always  sncoeed.  To  go  down  into  the  drawing- 
loom  is  to  get  into  the  general  whirl.  After  Inncheon,  all  go  for 
cnrdse,  the  women  to  drive,  the  men  to  ride. 

The  tide  of  gaests  ebbed  and  flowed  and  ebbed  again  ; 

oecasionallj  even  the  host  and  hostess  wei*e  absent  for  n 

day  or  two,  and  the  C^rlyles  were  left  alone  'in  the  vast 

esUiblishment,'  as  4n  some  Hall  of  the  Past,'  with  horses, 

carriages,  and  all  at  their  disposal.     '  Strange  quarters  for 

the  like  of  them ! '  he  observed.     He  would  not  waste  his 

time  entirely,  and  used  it  to  study  the  habits  of  the  Hamp- 

Bhire  peasantry,  to  amuse  his  mother  with  an  account  of 

tliem. 

To  Margaret  Carlyle^  Scotahrig, 

The  Grange :  September  29, 184a 
*  The  people  here  seem  to  me  mnch  less  hard  worked  than  in  the 
Korth.  They  are  very  ill  off,  I  believe,  if  their  landlords  did  not 
Im^  them  ;  but  seem  to  require  much  more  to  make  them  well  off 
tfaiQ  Scotch  people  do.  Their  cottages  are  mostly  very  clean,  with 
tnes  about  them,  flower-bushes  into  the  very  windows,  and  a 
trim  road,  paved  with  bricks,  leading  out  from  them  to  the  public 
vay.  The  ploughmen,  or  farm- servants  generally,  go  about  girt 
in  buckskin  leggings  from  toe  to  midthigh,  '  gey  firm  about  the 
iwt ;  *  rags  are  seen  nowhere  ;  nor,  I  suppose,  does  want  anywhere 
do  other  than  come  upon  the  parish  and  have  itself  supplied.  The 
gently,  I  imagine,  take  a  great  deal  more  pains  with  their  depend- 
ents than  ours  do.  For  the  rest,  the  tillage  is  all  more  or  less 
dittish,  thistles  abounding,  turnips  sown  broadcast,  bad  fences, 
dmndance  of  waste  gp*ound,  and,  in  particular,  such  a  quantity  of 
loads  and  foot  and  bridle  paths  as  fills  a  Scotchman  with  astonish- 
nwDi  I  do  believe  there  is  something  like  ten  times  as  much 
KRxmd  occupied  that  way  as  there  is  with  us.  Nay,  it  seems  vir- 
tually the  rule,  which  I  now  act  upon  like  the  others,  that  you  can 
nde  in  any  direction  whatsoever  at  your  own  pleasure,  and  nobody 
dnams  of  finding  fault  with  you.  There  are  walks  and  rides, 
Snen  ud  red,  I  think  twenty  miles  long,  in  the  park,  and  solitary 
Mi!  you  were  in  the  heart  of  America. 


Q 
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The  motive  which  tempted  Carlyle  to  linger  bo  long  in 
these  scenes  and  return  so  often  to  them,  is  not  very  easy 
to  find.  It  was  certainly  not  tlie  honour  of  the  thing. 
lie  had  a  genuine  regard  for  the  Barings,  and  was  in- 
debted to  them  for  a  good  deal  of  kindness ;  but  neitlio' 
1  egard  nor  gratitude  required  so  constant  a  sacrifice.  It 
wiis  not  pleasure,  as  is  shown  by  the  notes  which  were  en- 
tered in  his  Journal. 

October  16. — Returned  Thursday  gone  a  week  from  a  long  Tisit 
(five  weeks  all  but  a  day)  to  the  Grange.  Plenty  of  high  compuy 
there,  coming  and  going ;  friendliness  of  all  and  sundry  to  ns  ex- 
treme. Feelings,  nevertheless,  altogether  unfortunate,  generally 
painful,  and  requiring  to  be  kept  silent.  Idle  I  throughout  as  a 
dry  bone ;  never  spent  five  lonelier,  idler  weeks.  If  not  in  their 
loneliness,  there  was  no  good  in  them  at  all.  But  it  was  notable 
what  stninge  old  reminiscences  and  secret  elegiac  thoughts  of  vari- 
ous kinds  went  on  witliin  nio  ;  wild  and  wondrous  ;  from  my  ea^ 
liest  days  even  till  then,  in  that  new  foreign  element  I  had  got 
into.  Nor  is  there  any  work  yet.  Ah  !  no  !  none !  What  will  be- 
come of  me  ?  I  am  growing  old ;  I  am  grown  old.  My  next 
book  must  be  that  of  an  old  man,  and  I  am  not  yet  got  into  that 
dialect.  Again  and  again  I  ask  myself :  Wilt  thou  never  woA 
more  then  ?  and  the  answer  is  a  mere  groan  of  misery,  and  also 
of  cowardliness  and  laziness.  Heaven  help  me !  But  how  can  d 
when  I  do  not  help  myself  ? 

lie  was  trvint^  to  write  soniethinff.  He  savs  in  a  letter 
at  this  time  '  that  he  was  doing  a  little  every  day,  though 
to  small  purpose.'  In  the  way  of  visible  occupation  I  iind 
only  that  he  was  reading  Fichte,  with  small  satisfaction, 
the  '  Ich '  and  '  Nicht  Ich  '  '  proving  shadowy  concerns. 
J(>Iin  Carlyle  amused  him  with  a  story  of  his  mother, 
wliose  mode  of  treating  impertinence  seems  to  have  been 
iii)t  unlike  her  son's. 

Jack  made  us  merry  last  nipfht  (he  wrote  to  her  in  November) 
with  that  flat-solod  hero-worshipper  and  your  reception  of  hini' 
*  The  mother  of  Thomas  Carlyle  ? '  *  Yes.*  *  Born  where  V  * ^ 
clefechau.^     He  said  no  fastidious  duchess  could  have  done  tb0 
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poor  blockfaead  better  than  you  by  the  simple  force  of  nature  and 
fiicta'cal  desire  to  get  rid  of  idle  babble.  Such  people  often 
cnoogh  come  staggering  abont  in  here,  and  require  to  be  managed 
Biflomewbat  the  same  way. 

Charles  Buller  had  been  at  the  party  at  the  Grange, 
Wliant  as  usuah  In  tliis  winter  he  suddenly  died  through 
the  blundering  of  an  unskilful  surgeon.  Buller  was  one 
of  the  few  real  friends  that  Carlyle  had  left  in  the  world, 
and  was  cut  off  in  this  sudden  way  just  when  the  highest 
political  distinctions  were  coming  within  his  reach.  His 
witty  humour  had  for  a  time  made  his  prospects  doubtful. 
The  House  of  Commons  likes  to  be  amused,  but  does  not 
nu£e  its  jesters  into  Cabinets.  Buller  said  he  owed  his 
snceess  to  Peel.  He  had  been  going  on  in  his  usual  way 
one  night  when  Peel  said,  '  If  the  honourable  member  for 
Liskeard  will  cease  for  a  moment  from  making  a  buffoon 
of  himself,  I  will,  &c.'  For  these  sharp  words  Buller  was 
forever  grateful  to  Peel.  He  achieved  afterwards  the 
highest  kind  of  Parliamentary  reputation.  A  great  career 
had  opened  before  him,  and  now  it  was  ended.  Carlyle 
felt  his  loss  deeply.  He  wrote  a  most  beautiful  elegy, 
which  was  published  in  the  ^  Examiner '  in  time  for  Bul- 
lers  poor  mother  to  read  it.  Then  she  died,  too,  of  pure 
grief.  Her  husband  had  gone  before,  and  the  family  with 
whom  Carlyle  had  once  been  so  intimately  connected  came 
to  an  end  together.     It  was  a  sad  season  altogether. 

Journal. 

December  14,  1848. — Snrely  a  time  will  come  for  me  once  more  f 

1  understand  this  long  while  what  the  old  romancers  meant  by  a 

^ht  being  enchanted.     That  is  precisely  my  own  condition — 

'I'.iable  to  stir  myself,  writhing  with  hand  and  foot  glued  together, 

'^  tiler  a  load  of  contemptible  miseries.     Often,  very  often,  I  think, 

'NVould  the  hnman  species  universally  be  but  so  kind  as  to  leave 

^  altogether  alone  I  *    I  mean  to  hurt  nobody,  I ;  and  the  hurt 

tlial others  (involuntarily  for  most  part)  do  me  is  incalculable.    But 

^htte  are  shallow  impatiences.    The  thought  is  f reward  and  un- 
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just.  Tho  good  souls  that  still  love  me,  eyen  while  they  hut  aod 
distress  me,  can  I  wish  them  deliberately  away  from  me?  5ob 
never !  The  fault,  I  discern,  always  will  at  length  be  foand  my 
own. 

In  certain  conditions  of  bodily  health  the  daintiest  food 
is  nauseous.  It  is  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  mind; 
and  this  perhaps  may  explain  the  impatient  passage  which 
follows.  Yet  lie  must  Iiave  read  again  what  he  had  writ- 
ten, and  had  not  erased  the  words,  which  must  be  sup- 
posed therefore  to  represent  liis  I'eal  opinion. 

December  29,  1848. — It  seems  as  if  all  things  were  combiniog 
against  me  to  hinder  any  book  or  free  deliverance  of  mjielf  I 
might  have  in  view  at  present.  We  shall  see.  Milnes  has  written 
this  year  a  book  on  Keats,  This  remark  to  make  on  it :  'An  it- 
tempt  to  make  us  eat  dead  dog  by  exquisite  currying  and  cooking.' 
Won't  eat  it.  A  truly  unwise  little  book.  The  kind  of  man  that 
Keats  was  gets  ever  more  horrible  to  me.  Force  of  hunger  for 
pleasure  of  every  kind,  and  want  of  all  other  force — that  is  a  com- 
bination !  Such  a  structure  of  soul,  it  would  once  have  been  tbij 
evident,  was  a  chosen  *  Vessel  of  Hell ; '  and  truly,  for  ever  there  is 
justice  in  that  feeling.  At  present  we  try  to  love  and  pity,  and 
even  worship,  such  a  soul,  and  find  the  task  rather  easy,  in  our 
own  souls  there  being  enough  of  similarity.  Away  with  it !  There 
is  perhaps  no  clearer  evidence  of  our  universal  immoralitif  and 
cowardly  untruth  than  even  in  such  sympathies. 

The  winter  went  by  with  no  work  accomplished  or  be- 
gun, beyond  the  revising  '  Cromwell '  for  a  third  edition, 
as  it  was  still  selling  rapidly.  '  I  find  the  book  is  well 
liked,'  he  could  say,  '  and  silently  making  its  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  which  is  a  result  I  am  very  thankful 
for.' 

The  book  had  been  too  well  liked,  indeed ;  for  it  had 
created  a  set  of  enthusiastic  admirers  who  wanted  now  to 
have  a  statue  of  the  great  Protector,  or,  at  least,  some  pub- 
lic memorial  of  him.  Carlyle  was  of  Cato's  opinion  in  that 
matter.  lie  preferred  that  men  should  rather  ask  where 
Oliver's  statue  was  than  see  it  as  one  of  the  anomalona 


images  which  are  scattered  over  tlie  metropolis,     lie  was 
asked  to  give  his  sanction. 

Hie  people  (he  wrote  to  his  mother)  having  subscribed  25,000/. 
for  a  memorial  to  an  ugly  bullock  of  a  Hudson,  who  did  not  even 
pretend  to  have  any  merit  except  that  of  bein^  suddenly  rich,  and 
^  is  now  discovered  to  be  little  other  than  at  heart  a  horse- 
eq)er  and  dishonest  fellow,  I  think  they  ought  to  leave  Ci-omwell 
alone  of  their  memorials,  and  try  to  honour  him  in  some  more 
profitable  way — ^by  learning  to  be  honest  men  like  him,  for  ex- 
ample. But  we  shall  see  what  comes  of  all  this  Cromwell  work — 
a  thing  not  without  value  either. 

When  he  was  least  occupied  his  Notebook  is  fullest, 
tbrawiug  light  into  the  inmost  parts  of  him. 

Journal, 

April  26,  1849. — Little  done  hitherto — nothing  definite  done  at 
iH    What  other  book  will  follow  ?    That  is  ever  the  question, 
lod  hitherto  the  unanswered  one.     Silent  hitherto,  not  from  hav- 
ing nothing  to  say,  but  from  having  all — a  whole  world  to  say  at 
OQce.    I  am  weak  too — forlorn,  bewildered,   and  nigh   lost — too 
Vfiak  for  my  place,  I  too.     Article  in  the  *  Spectator '  about  Peel 
^i  Jrelnnd;  very  cruel  upon  Bussell,  commanding  him  to  get 
•bout  his  business  for  ever.     Was  wiitten  very  ill,  but  really  to 
••iiBfy  my  conscience  in  some  measure.     .     .     .     My  voice  sounds 
^  me  like  a  One  Voice  in  the  world,  too  frightful  to  me,  with  a 
Wi  so  sick  and  a  head  gp*owing  grey  !    I  say  often  Was  thuCs  ? 
^  ftlmi  (hen  !  all  which  I  know  is  very  weak.     Louis  Blanc  was 
*^oe  Here — a  pretty  little  miniature  of  a  man,  well  shaped,  long 
"lack  head,  brown  skin  ;  every  ^'ay  French  aspect :  quick,  twink- 
liiig,  earnest  black  eyes ;    a  smallish,   melodious  voice,  which 
father  quavers  in  its  tones ;  free,  lively,  ingenious  utterance,  full 
^f  friendliness,  transparency,  logical  definiteness,  and  seeming 
Sood  faith ;   not  much  vanity  either ;   a  good  little  creature,  to 
^hom,  deeply  as  I  dissented  from  him,  I  could  not  help  wishing 
Wrtily  welL     *  Literaiy  world '  (bless  the  mark  !)  much  occupied 
of  late  with  'Macaulay's  History,*  the  most  popular  history  book 
«^w  written.      Fourth    edition    already,   within,   perhaps,   four 
iiuxiihs.   Book  to  which  four  hundred  editions  could  not  lend  any 
pcn&anent  value,  there  being  no  depth  of  sense  in  it  at  all,  and  a 
Vol.  IIL— 26 
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Tfliy  greftt  r^iuuititj  of  ihetoriotl  wind  and  otlier  tetuporuy  ingiedi- 
fiUts,  whicli  aro  the  ruverse  of  Beose. 

Pio  Nono  was  not  yet  upon  his  throne  again.  Home 
was  held  by  the  Triumvii-s — Mazziui  in  brief  triumph,  and 
nnable  to  believe  that  the  glories  of  1S4S  were  absolutely 
to  disappear.  In  Rome  and  Hungary  the  rerohition  waa 
still  struggling,  tlio  r'e*  the  inevitable  end 

had  long  been  appa  iiid  loved  Mazzini  wtll, 

but  had  never  believ  )  was  now  watching  his 

fortnnee   with  anxiou  iia  mother,  he   knew, 

would  be  pleased  tc  brave   man   in  deatli- 

grapple  with  the  old 

To  M.ai\  eoifbrig, 

Cheleea :  May,  1S49. 

Teateidky  there  came  a  certaiii  Ilaliftn  political  characl«r,  ono 
MariDDi,  who  has  come  hither  from  Bome  to  negotiate  sbont  Xha 
poor  Roman  Republic  and  its  many  troubles.  Mazzini  bad  given 
]t'"\  a  card  for  Jane,  t  talked  a  long  time  with  bim  ;  found  him  n 
rational,  sincere-looking  man.  All  people,  lie  says,  are  clear 
against  readmitting  the  Pope  to  temporal  rule  at  Rome,  and  will 
fight  violently  before  thej  be  constrained  to  it.  Nobody  knons 
which  way  the  French  and  others  will  settle  that  beggarly  baiii.-' 
rupiry  of  impotence.  To  settle  it  well  will  exceed  the  power  of  all 
of  them  united,  I  beheve.  Mazzini,  an  old  friend  of  ours,  and 
one  of  the  most  zealous,  pious-minded  men  I  know,  is  one  of  the 
three  Kings  of  Rome  juat  now,  and  I  suppose  is  the  moat  resolute 
of  them  all.  He  lives  in  the  Pope's  palace  at  present  Tlffi  olher 
day  he  was  in  a  poor  house  somewhere  here,  which  se^ms  a  ohaiitte 
when  one  reflects  on  it.  Louis  Napoleon,  too,  I  have  often  ^een 
ID  these  streets  driving  his  cabriolet ;  once  I  dined  where  he  was, 
and  talked  a  good  deal  to  him — no  great  promotion  for  a  man  at 
that  time.  Alas!  it  is  conjectured,  too,  that  such  a  time  may  very 
easily  retom  ;  that  Lonis  Napoleon  is  very  likely  to  drive  cabrio- 
lets here  again,  poor  fellow  !  The  world  is  grown  a  much  madder 
place  than  it  ever  was  before.  In  fact,  min  lias  come  upon  all 
manner  of  supremely  deceptive  persons.  The  day  of  trouble  for 
supreme  quacks  everywhere  hat  arrived ;  for  which  sbonld  we  not 
all  thank  the  Righteous  Judge  'i 
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Journal, 

May  17, 1849. — ^Mazzini  btiBj  at  Rome  resisting  the  French,  re- 
QBtiogall  people  that  attack  his  'Bepubblica  Bomana,'  standing 
OD  his  guard  against  all  the  world.    Poor  Mazzini !    If  he  could 
liiDd  there  in  Borne,  in  sight  of  all  Italy,  and  practically  defy  the 
ibole  world  for  a  while,  and  fight  till  Borne  was  ashes  and  ruin, 
ind  end  by  blowing  himself  and  his  assailants  np  in  the  last  strong 
poit^  and  so  yielding  only  with  life,  he  might  rouse  the  whole 
Itaikn  nation  into  such  a  rage  as  it  has  not  known  for  many  cen- 
tories ;  and  this  might  be  the  means  of  shaking  out  of  the  Italian 
Blind  a  rery  foul  precipitate  indeed.     Perhaps  that  is  really  what 
be  was  worth  in  this  world.     Strange,  providential-looking,  and 
leading  to  many  thoughts — how,  of  all  the  immense  nonsense  that 
krin  this  J:>raye  man,  the  one  element  of  noble  perennial  truth 
that  pervaded  him  wholly  withal  is  at  length  laid  hold  of  b^  the 
upper  powers  of  this  universe,  and  turned  to  the  use  that  was  in  it. 
^Hiatsoever  good  we  have,  the  gods  know  it  well,  and  will  know 
vhat  to  make  of  it  in  due  season.     Mazzini  came  much  about  us 
liere  for  many  years,  patronised  by  my  wife ;  to  me  veiy  weari- 
some, with  his  incoherent  Jacobinisms,  George-Sandisms,  in  spite 
of  all  my  love  and  regard  for  him  ;  a  beautiful  little  man,  full  of 
sensibilities,  of  melodies,  of  clear  intelligence,  and  noble  virtues. 
fie  had  found  Volney,  &c.,  in  a  drawer  in  his  father's  library  while 
*  boy,  and  had  read  and  read,  recognising  a  whole  new  promised 
land  illuminated  with  suns  and  volcanoes.    Father  was  a  physician 
b  Genoa.     He,  forced  to  be  a  lawyer,  turned  himself  into  Young 
Italy,  and,  after  many  sad  adventures,  is  there.     What  tri//  become 
of  him  ?  we  ask  daily  with  a  real  interest.     A  small,  8quare-hea<lod, 
bright-eyed,  swift,  yet  still,  Ligurian  figure  ;  beautiful,  and  mer- 
ciful, and  fierce ;  as  pretty  a  little  man  when  I  first  saw  him,  eight 
or  mne  years  ago,  as  had  ever  come  before  me.     True  as  steel,  the 
Word  the  thought  of  him  pure  and  limpid  as  water ;  by  nature  a 
HtHe  lyrical  poet ;  plenty  of  quiet  fun  in  him,  too,  and  wild  emo- 
tion, rising  to  the  ahrill  key,  with  all  that  lies  between  these  two 
«xinmes.     His  trade,  however,  was  not  to  write  verses.     Shall  we 
cnrei  tee  him  more  ? 

Under  the  same  date  in  the  Journal  also  is  a  notice  of  a 
wntrasting  figure — one  of  whom,  as  long  as  he  had  been 
wcoeesfnl,  the  English  world  had  thought  as  well  as  it 
^  thought  ill  of  poor  MazzinL 


Eiug  Hudson  Qiing  utterlj  prostrate,  det«ctcil  '  cooking  ac- 
counts ; '  everybody  kicking  him  through  the  mire.  To 
to  quiet  onlookers  he  boa  not  cbiuigcid  at  all.  Ho  is  inerd; 
teitteil  to  me  what  we  always  understood  ho  was.  The  rage  ut  I 
low-gunblers,  now  when  he  has  merely  lost  the  game  fur' 
utd  ceusetl  to  swindle  with  impunity,  seema  to  us  a  very  I>i8fl«i 
thing.  One  aorilid,  hungry  canaille  are  thoy  all.  Why  shmililliiis 
the  chiel  terrier  iiniong  them,  be  set  upon  by  all  the  dog  in)m- 
nity?  One  feels  a  I'ettl  human  pity  for  the  ugly  Hudson.  T.  Sped- 
ding  the  other  night  was  describing  to  us  the  bite  figure  ofE'i 
private  life,  aa  S,  himself  and  atbera  liad  observed  it.  Om- 
whelroed  wilh  business,  yet  superadding  to  it  ostentalioai  wJ 
high-flown  amuHements,  balls  at  great  country  houses  fifty  mil<9 
off,  ic.,  io.  'With  early  morning  ho  was  gone  from  Newby  PmI, 
and  his  guests  off  by  express  trains  over  all  the  islaniF;  relomcJ 
wea'17  on  the  edge  of  dinner,  then  first  mot  his  gae^tv,  linci 
largely  of  champagne,  with  other  wines ;  '  ate  notbicg  at  »n, 
hardly  an  ounce  of  solid  food ; '  then  tumbled  into  bed,  worn  tnl 
with  business  and  madness.  That  was  the  late  daily  history  tt  Uit 
man.  Oh,  Mammon  1  art  thou  not  a  bard  god  ?  It  is  noir  iloob*- 
tnl  whether  poor  Hudson  will  even  have  any  money  loft,  Peihip 
that  would  be  a  real  benefit  to  him-  His  brother- in -Uv  tM 
drowned  himself  at  Xork.  What  a  world  this  ever  is !  full  pf  S» 
mosis,  ruled  by  the  Supernal,  rebelled  in  by  the  Infernal,  with 
prophetic  tragedies  aa  of  old.  Mnrderer  Bush,  Jenny's  attniu 
brother  I  To  pious  men,  he  too  might  have  Beemcd  one  oi  tlw 
fntedi  No  son  of  Atreus  had  more  authentically  a  doom  of  tti* 
gods.  The  old  laws  ore  still  alive.  Even  railway  scrip  is  sobject 
to  them. 

Ii-eland,  of  all  the  topics  on  which  he  had  meditated 
writing,  retnauicd  painfulljf  fascinating.  He  bad  Iwtel 
at  the  beggarly  scene,  he  had  seen  the  blighted  fields,  llw 
i-agged  misery  of  tho  wretched  race  who  were  suffering  fo' 
others'  sine  ob  well  as  for  their  own.  Since  that  briei  *'»' 
of  his  the  famine  bad  been  followed  by  the  faraiBe-fefCi 
and  the  flight  of  millions  from  a  land  which  was  ecmt^^ 
with  a  ciiree.  Those  ardent  young  men  with  whornlH 
had  dined  at  Dimdrum  were  working  as  felony  in  th;e  4^^| 
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same  fate,  had  been  a  guest  in  Chejne  Row  ;  and  the 
story  which  he  had  to  tell  of  cabins  torn  down  by  crow- 
bars, and  shivering  families,  turned  out  of  their  miserable 
homes,  dying  in  tlie  ditches  by  the  roadside,  had  touched 
Carlyle  to  the  very  heart.  He  was  furious  at  the  econom- 
ical commonplaces  with  which  England  was  consoling 
itself.  He  regarded  Ireland  as  '  the  breaking-point  of  the 
huge  suppuration  which  all  British  and  all  European 
society  then  was.'  He  determined  to  see  it  again,  look  at 
it  further  and  more  fully,  '  that  ragged  body  of  a  diseased 
soul,'  and  then  write  something  about  it  which  might  move 
his  country  into  a  better  sense  of  its  obligations.  So  earn- 
est he  was  tliat  he  struggled  seriously  to  find  some  plainer 
form  of  speech,  better  suited  to  the  world's  comprehen- 
sion, which  they  might  read,  not  to  wonder  at,  but  to  take 
to  their  hearts  for  practical  guidance. 

Often  in  mj  sleep  (ho  says)  I  have  made  long  passages  and 
screeds  of  composition  in  the  most  excellent  approved  common- 
place style.  I  wish  I  could  do  it  awake  ;  I  could  then  write  many 
things — fill  all  newspapers  with  my  writing.  The  dream  seems  to 
say  the  talent  is  in  me,  as  I  suppose  it  sure  enough  to  be ;  but  the 
knack  is  wanting,  and  will  perhaps  for  ever  be.  All  talents,  spe- 
cific aptitudes  of  a  handicraft — nay,  worse,  all  outlines  of  learning 
(so  called),  which  I  once  had  are  gradually  melting  into  the  vague, 
and  threatening  to  leave  me — a  wild  sea  sorely,  and  a  lonesome 
voyage  siurely  I  'ware  ahead  I 

To  Margaret  Carlyle^  Scotsbrig, 

ChelBea  :  May  26,  18491 
We  have  beautiful  warm  weather  now ;  we  are  tolerably  well  in 
health,  too,  all  of  us.  Both  Jane  and  I  go  grumbling  on  as  usual, 
not  worse  than  usual  I  am  thinking  rather  seriously  of  getting 
oat  into  the  country  as  soon  as  the  weather  grows  too  hot.  A 
tour  of  a  week  or  two  in  Ireland  has  often  been  in  my  head  of  late ; 
some  kind  of  tour  which  would  take  me  away  from  the  noise  of 
this  Babylon  while  the  pavements  are  so  hot  and  so  crowded. 
.  .  .  I  do  not  expect  to  find  much  new  knowledge  in  Ireland 
if  I  go ;  but  much  that  I  have  lying  in  me  to  say  might  perhaps 
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gat  nearer  to  nome  way  of  utterance  if  I  were  looking  lace  to  face 
upon  the  miu  nnd  nTiitt-bedness  that  is  prerulent  there  ;  for  that 
SMins  to  me  the  fpnt  in  our  dominions  where  the  hoU'rmless  gulf 
has  broken  out,  and  all  the  lies  and  delusions  tbut  lie  liidden  and 
Open  in  na  har<?  come  to  this  definite  and  pmctical  issiio  there. 
'  They  that  sow  the  wiud,  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind  ; '  that 
waa  from  of  old  the  law. 

It  was  while  Carlj  ing  for  tliis  Irisli  tonr 

that  I  myaelf  bocAint  y  acquainted  with  hirn. 

He  had  heard  of  me  i  ilou^,  who  left  Oxford 

wlien  I  left  it.     "We  '.  of  us,  that,  thinking  as 

we  did,  we  were  oiit  in  Article-signing  Uni- 

vereity,  and  we  had  n  stlowBhipe.    Of  Clough 

Carlyle  had  formed  tnu  t  leat  opinion,  as  no  one 

who  knew  him  conld  fail  to  do.  ilia  pnie  beanlifid  char- 
acter, his  genial  humour,  his  perfect  tnithfidness,  alike  of 
heart  and  intellect — an  integrity  which  had  led  him  to 
eaerifice  a  distinguiBhed  position  and  brilliaat  prospects, 
and  had  bronght  him  to  London  to  gather  a  living  as  he 
could  from  nnder  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  in  the  streets — 
these  together  had  recommended  Clough  to  Carlyle  as  a 
diamond  sifted  out  of  the  general  rubbiah-heap.  Of  me, 
with  good  reason,  he  was  inclined  to  thiuk  far  loss  fnvonr- 
ably,  I  had  written  something,  not  wisely,  in  which 
heterodoxy  was  flavoured  with  the  sentimental  ism  wliich 
he  so  intensely  detested.  He  had  said  of  me  that  I  ought 
to  burn  my  own  smoke,  and  not  trouble  other  people's 
nostrils  with  it.  Nevertheless,  he  was  willing  to  see  what 
I  was  like,  James  Spedding  took  me  down  to  Cheyne 
Row  one  evening  in  the  middle  of  Jnne,  We  found  him 
sitting  after  dinner,  with  his  pipe,  in  the  small  flagged 
court  between  the  house  and  the  garden.  He  was  study- 
ing without  much  satisfaction  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick  by 
Jocelyn  of  Ferns  in  the  '  Acta  Sanctorum.'  lie  was  trj'- 
ing  to  form  a  notion  of  what  Ireland  had  been  tike  before 
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Danes  or  Saxons  had  meddled  with  it,  when  it  was  said  to 
have  been  the  chosen  home  of  learning  and  piety,  and  had 
sent  oat  missionaries  to  oonrert  Northern  Europe.  His 
author  was  not  assisting  him.  The  life  of  St  Patrick  as 
given  by  Jooelyn  is  as  mudi  a  biography  of  a  real  man  as 
the  story  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer.  When  we  arrived. 
Carlyle  had  just  been  reading  how  an  Irish  marauder  had 
stolen  a  goat  and  eaten  it,  and  the  Saint  had  convicted 
him  by  making  the  goat  bleat  in  his  stomach.  He  spoke 
of  it  with  rough  disgust ;  and  then  we  talked  of  Ireland 
generally,  of  which  I  had  some  local  knowledge. 

Uq  was  then  fifty-four  years  old ;  tall  (about  five  feet 
eleven),  thin,  but  at  that  time  upright,  witli  no  signs  of 
the  later  stoop.  His  body  was  angular,  his  face  beardless, 
such  as  it  is  represented  in  Woolner's  medallion,  which  is 
by  far  the  best  likeness  of  him  in  tlie  days  of  his  strength. 
1 1  is  head  was  extremely  long,  with  the  chin  thrust  for- 
ward ;  the  neck  was  thin ;  the  mouth  firmly  closed,  tlie 
under  lip  slightly  projecting ;  the  hair  grizzled  and  thick 
and  bushy.  His  eyes,  which  grew  lighter  with  age,  were 
then  of  a  deep  violet,  with  fii-e  burning  at  the  bottom  of 
them,  which  flashed  out  at  the  least  excitement.  The 
face  was  altogether  more  striking,  most  impressive  every 
way.  And  I  did  not  admire  him  the  less  because  he 
treated  ine  -I  cannot  say  unkindly,  but  shortly  and  sternly. 
I  saw  then  what  I  siiw  ever  after — that  no  one  need  look 
for  conventional  politeness  from  Carlyle — he  would  hear 
the*  exact  truth  from  him,  and  nothing  else. 

We  went  afterM'ards  into  the  dinhig-room,  where  Mrs. 
(*arlylc  gave  us  tea.  Her  features  were  not  regular,  but 
I  tlH>u<rht  I  had  never  seen  a  more  interesting-looking 
woman.  Her  hair  was  raven  black,  her  eyes  dark,  soft, 
^'m\^  with  dangerous  light  in  them.  Carlyle^s  talk  was 
rich,  full,  and  scornful;  hers  delicately  mocking.  She 
wa<>  fond  of  Spedding,  and  kept  up  a  quick,  sparkling  con- 
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versation  with  him,  telling  stories  at  her  husband's  ex« 
pense,  at  which  he  langhed  himself  as  heartily  as  we  did. 

It  struck  me  then,  and  I  found  always  afterwards,  that 
false  sentiment,  insincerity,  cant  of  any  kind  would  find 
no  quarter,  either  from  wife  or  husband;  and  that  one 
must  speak  truth  only,  and,  if*  possible,  think  truth  only, 
if  one  wished  to  be  admitted  into  that  house  on  terms  of 
friendship.  They  told  me  that  I  might  come  again.  I 
did  not  then  live  in  London,  and  had  few  opportunities; 
but  if  the  chance  offered,  I  never  missed  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A.D.  1849-50.    ^T.  64^5. 

^^r  in  Ireland — ^The  Irish  problem — Impressions  in  the  West — 
Gweedore — Address  at  Derry — Betum  to  Scotland — the  High- 
Wds— A  shooting  paradise — ^Reflections  on  it — Liberty — 
Badicalism— Impatience  with  cant — Article  on  the  Nigger 
question — '  Latter-day  Pamphlets.' 

^ablyle's  purpose  of  writing  a  book  on  Ireland  was  not 
^  be  fulfilled.     He  went  thither.     He  travelled  through 
^Hefour  provinces.     After  his  return  he  jotted  down  a 
*iniTied  account  of  his  experiences ;  but  that  was  all  the 
^ntribution  which  he  was  able  to  make  for  the  solution 
^f  a  problem  which  he  found  at  once  too  easy  and  too 
liopeless.     Ireland  is  an  enchanted  country.     There  is  a 
land  ready,  as  any  land  ever  was,  to  answer  to  cultivation. 
There  is  a  people  ready  to  cultivate  it,  to  thrive,  and  cover 
the  surface  of  it  with  happy,  prosperous  homes,  if  ruled, 
like  other  nations,  by  methods  which  suit  their  tempera- 
ment   If  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  set  about  governing  Ire- 
land with  the  singleness  of  aim  with  which  they  goveiTi 
India  or  build  their  own  railways,  a  few  seasons  at  any 
Vol.  IV.— 1 
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time  would  have  seen  the  end  of  its  misery  and  discon- 
tent.    But  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  never  approached  he- 
land  in  any  such  spirit.     They  have  had  the  welfare  o£ 
Ireland  on  their  lips.     In  their  hearts  they  have  thought 
only  of  England's  welfare,  or  of  what  in  some  narrow 
prejudice  they  deemed  to  be  such,  of  England's  religioiis 
interests,  commeixdal  interests,  political  interests.    So  it 
was  when  Henry  II.  set  up  Popery  there.     So  it  was 
when  Elizabeth  set  np  the  Protestant  Establishment  there. 
So  it  is  now  when  the  leaders  of  the  English  LiberalB 
again  destroy  that  Establishment  to  secure  the  Irish  votes 
to  their  party  in  Parliament.     The  curse  which  has  mado 
that  wretched  island  the  world's  by-woixi  is  not  in  Ireland 
in  itself,  but  in  the  inability  of  its  conquerors  to  recognise 
that,  if  they  take  away  a  nation's  liberty,  they  may  not^ 
use  it  as  the  plaything  of  their  own  seUishness  or  thei^ 
ONvn  factions.     For  seven  hundred  years  they  have  fol^ 
lowed  on  the  same  lines :  the  principle  the  same,  however 
opposite  the  action.     As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Sti'ongbow"^ 
so  it  is  to-day ;  and  ^  healing  measures,'  ushered  in  n(^ 
matter  with  what  pomp  of  eloquence  or  parade  of  justice^ 
remain,  and  will  remain,  a  mockery.     Carlyle  soon  saw^ 
how  it  was.     To  write  on  Ireland,  as  if  a  remedy  could  be? 
found  there,  while  the  poisonous  fountain  still  flowed  at 
Westminster  unpurified,  would  be  labour  vain  as  spinning 
ropes  of  moonshine.     He  noted  down  what  he  had  seen, 
and  then  dismissed  the  unhappy  subject  from  his  mind  ; 
giving  his  manuscript  to  a  friend  as  something  of  which 
he  desired  to  hear  no  more  for  ever.     It  was  published 
after  his  death,  and  the  briefest  summary  of  what  to  him- 
self had  no  value  is  all  that  need  concern  us  here.    He 
left  London  on  the  30th  of  June  in  a  Dublin  steamboat 
He  could  sleep  sound  at  sea,  and  therefore  preferred  *  long 
sea '  to  land  when  the  choice  was  offered  him.     Running 
past  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  saw  in  the  distance  Sterling's 
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loose  at  Yentnor ;  he  saw  Pljmoatb,  Falmouth,  the  Land's 
£od.  Then,  orosshig  St.  George's  Channel,  he  came  on 
tlie  Irish  coast  at  Wexford,  where  the  chief  scenes  of  tlie 
Sebelllon  of  1798  stand  clear  against  the  sky. 

I  thought  (he  writes)  of  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  but  not  with 
interest ;  with  sorrow,  rather,  and  contempt ;  one  of  the  ten  times 
ten  thousand  fatile,  imitleas  battles  this  brawling,  unreasonable 
people  has  fought ;  the  saddest  of  distinctions  to  them  among 
peoples. 

At  Dnblin  he  met  Gavan  Duffy  again ;  stayed  several 
days;  saw  various  notabilities — ^Petrie,  the  antiquarian, 
among  others,  whose  high  merit  he  at  once  recogTiised  ; 
declined  an  invitation  from  the  Viceroy,  and  on  tlie  8th 
(a  Sunday),  Dublin  and  the  neighbourhood  being  done 
with,  he  started  for  the  south.  Kildare  was  his  first 
stage. 

Kildare,  as  I  entered  it,  looked  worse  and  worse — one  of  the 
vretchedest  wild  villages  I  ever  saw,  and  full  of  ragged  beggars  : 
aotic,  altogether  like  a  village  in  Dahomey,  man  and  church 
both.  Knots  of  worshipping  people  hung  about  the  streets,  and 
creiTwhere  round  them  hovered  a  harpy  swarm  of  clamorous  men- 
dictntB— men,  women,  children ;  a  village  winged,  as  if  a  flight  of 
harpies  had  alighted  on  it.  Here  for  the  first  time  was  Iiish  beg- 
gaiy  itself. 

In  the  railway  '  a  big  blockhead  sate  with  his  dh-ty.  feet 

on  geat  opposite,  not  stirring  them  for  Carlyle,  who  wanted 

to  sit  there.'     '  One  thing  we're  all  agreed  on,'  said  he. 

*  We're  very  ill  governed — Whig,  Tory,  Radical,  Kepealer, 

all  admit  we're  very  ill  governed.'     Carlyle   thought  to 

himself,  *  Yes,  indeed.     You  govern  yourself.     lie  that 

would  govern  you  well  would  probably  sui-prise  you  much, 

my  friend,  laying   a   hearty  horsewhip  on   that  back  of 

yonrs.' 

Owing  to  the  magic  companionship  of  Mr.  Duffy,  he 
met  and  talked  freely  with  priests  and  patriots.      Lord 
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Montcagle's  introductions  secnred  him  attentioc  from  tlie 
AnglO'lriali  gentry.  He  was  eutertained  at  ttie  Castle  at 
Lteinore,  saw  Waterford,  Youglial,  Caetlemartyr,  and  then 
Cork,  \vliere  he  encountered  *  oue  of  the  two  sons  of  Adam 
who,  sixteen  yeais  before.  Lad  encouraged  Fraser,  the 
bookseller,  to  go  on  with  "  Teufclsdrijckli," '  a  priest,  a 
Father  O'Siiea,  to  wbi      '      "  '     t  least  he  was  gratefid, 

Killanief  was  the  ne  ^auty  and  squalor  thei-e, 

ae  everywhere,  sadly  lii  another.     Xeai-Killar- 

iiey  he  stayed  with  i  L  his  interesting   wife; 

good    people,  but   str>-.  i-a  of  the   Anglo-Irish 

Church,  which,  howev<  merits  otlierwise,  had 

made  little  of  miseionii  3iig  the  Catholic  Celts. 

lie  wished  well   to  an  netitutioiis  in  Ireland, 

but  he  had  a  fixed  couvicnou  mat  the  Anglo-Cat holic 
Chnrch  at  lenst,  both  there  and  everywhere,  was  unequal 
to  its  work.  He  went  with  his  friends  to  the  '  service,' 
which  was  '  decently  performed.' 

I  felt  (be  says)  how  English  Protestants,  or  the  sons  of  snch, 
might  with  zealous  affection  like  to  assemble  here  once  a  week 
and  remind  themselves  of  English  purities  and  decencies  and  Gos- 
pel ordinances,  in  the  midst  of  a  black,  howling  Babel  of  super- 
stitious savogerj,  like  Hebrews  sitting  by  the  streams  of  Babylon. 
Bat  I  felt  more  clearly  than  ever  how  imjiossible  it  was  that  an 
extraneous  son  of  Adam,  first  seized  by  the  terrible  con^-iclion 
that  he  had  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  damned,  that  he  must  read  the 
riddle  of  thb  univerBe  or  go  to  perdition  everlastiug,  could  for  a 
moment  think  of  taking  this  respectable  'performance'  aa  the 
solution  of  the  mystery  for  him.  Oh  heavens  I  never  in  this 
world !  Weep  by  the  stream  of  Babel,  decent,  clean  English 
Irish;  weep,  for  there  is  canse,  till  yon  can  do  something  better 
than  weep  ;  but  expect  no  Babylonian  or  any  other  mortal  to  con- 
cern himself  with  that  afbir  of  yours.  .  .  .  No  sadder  truth 
presses  itself  upon  me  than  the  necessity  there  will  soon  be,  and 
the  call  there  everywhere  already  is,  to  quit  these  old  rubrics  and 
(pve  up  these  empty  performances  altogether.  Ail  religions  that 
I  fell  in  with  in  Ireland  seemed  to  me  too  irreligioaa :  really,  in 
sad  truth,  doing  mischief  to  the  i>eople  instead  of  good. 
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Ximerick,  Clare,  Lough  Derg  on  the  Shannon,  Galway, 
tlebar,  Westport — these  were  the  successive  points  of 
c  journey.    At  Westport  was  a  workhouse  and  '  human 
iuery  at  its  acme  ; '  30,000  paupers  out  of  a  population 
60,000 ;    *  an   abomination  of    desolation.'      Thence, 
-fclriroiigh  the  di^eariest  parts  of  Mayo,  he  drove  on  to  Bal- 
Xiiia,  where  he  found  Forster,  of  Rawdon,  waiting  for 
liim — W.  E.  Forster,  then  young  and  earnest,  and  eager 
master  in  Carlyle^s  company  the  enigma  which  he  took 
hand  as  Chief  Secretaiy  three  years  ago  (1881,  &c.), 
ith  what  success  the  world  by  this  timeinows.     Carlyle, 
at  least,  is   not  responsible  for   the  failure,  certain   as 
mathematics,  of  the  Irish  Land  Act.     Forster  perhaps 
discovered  at  the  time  that  he  would  find  little  to  suit  him 
in  Carlyle's  views  of  the  matter.      They  soon  parted. 
Carlyle  hastened  on  to  Donegal  to  see  a  remarkable  ex- 
periment which  was  then  being  attempted  there.     Lord 
George  Hill  was  endeavouring  to  show  at  Gweedore  that, 
with  proper  resources  of  intellect,  energy,  and   money 
wisely  expended,  a  section  of  Ireland  could  be  lifted  out 
of  its  misery  even  under  the  existing  conditions  of  En- 
glish administration. 

His  distinct  conclusion  was  that  this  too,  like  all  else  of 

the  kind,  was  building  a  house  out  of  sand.     He  went  to 

Gweedore  ;  he  stayed  with  Lord  George  ;  he  saw  all  that 

he  was  doing  or  trying  to  do,  and  he  perceived,  with  a 

deamess  which  the  event  has  justified,  that  the  persuasive 

charitable  method  of  raising  lost  men  out  of  the  dirt  and 

leading  them  of  their  own  accord  into  the  ways  that  they 

sliould  go,  was,  in  Ireland  at  least,  doomed  to  fail  from 

the  beginning. 

I  had  to  repeat  often  to  Lord  George  (be  says),  to  which  he 
oonld  not  refuse  essential  consent,  his  is  the  largest  attempt  at 
benevolence  and  beneficence  on  the  modem  system  (the  emanci- 
pation, all  for  liberty,  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  roast  goose 
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at  Ghtiatmaa  systcnu)  ever  seen  bv  me  or  like  to  be  Been.  Alas  I 
hon'  can  it  prosper,  except  to  the  noul  of  the  coble  tokd  himseU 
vUo  conicstlr  tries  it  and  vrorka  at  it,  mokiog  himself  a  elate  to  it 
these  sorcnteon  yeai-s  ? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  Carlyle's  tour,  or 
any  modem  tonr,  in  Irelani].  with  Artbnr  Young's,  b 


thing  over  a  hundred 
tntion,  the  Volonu 
Catliolic  etnanoipati' 
Cariyle  found  bnt 
8trnggling  with  imp 
one,  but  raaiiy  peers 
the  face  of  English 
building,  making  larj 


i 


)fore  Grattan'B  conrti- 
us  liberties  of  1782,  . 
Bt  that  has  followed. 
irge  Hill  hopelessly 
linr  Vonng  found  not 
working  effectively  in 
t :  draining,  planting, 
>w  all  'gone  back  to 


bog'  again,  habitable  by  linmf  beings,  and  sucecasfully 
accomplishing  at  least  a  part  of  the  work  which  they  were 
set  to  do.  All  that  is  not  waste  and  wildemese  in  Ireland 
is  really  the  woik  of  these  poor  men. 

From  Gweedore  to  Derry  was  an  easy  journey.-  There 
his  travels  were  to  end  ;  he  was  to  find  a  steamer  which 
would  take  him  to  Scotland.  Five  weeks  had  passed 
since  he  landed.  On  Angiist  6  he  met  at  breakfast  a 
company  of  Derry  citizens,  who  had  come  to  hear  the  im- 
pression which  these  weeks  bad  left  upon  him. 

Emphatic  talk  to  tksm,  far  too  emphatic  :  human  nerrea  beitiR 
worn  out  with  exasperation.  Remedy  for  Ireland  ?  To  cease  gen  - 
crallj  from  following  the  Devil  1  No  other  remedy  that  I  know  of.  - 
One  general  life  element  of  hnmbng  these  two  ceoturiee.  And 
now  it  has  fallen  bankrvpt.  This  nniveree,  my  worthy  brothers, 
has  il«  laws,  terrible  as  death  and  jndgroent  if  we  '  cant '  oTirselTes 
away  from  following  them.  Land  tenure?  What  is  a  landlord  at 
this  moment  id  any  country  if  Rhadamanthns  looked  at  him  ?  'What 
is  an  Archbishop ?  Alas!  what  is  aQneen?  Wliat  is  a  British 
specimen  of  the  genus  homo  in  these  generations  ?  A  bundle  of 
heamayn  nnd  authentic  appetite's  — a  canaille  whom  the  gods  are 
about  to  chastise  and  to  eitiugnish  if  he  cannot  alter  himself,  ka. 
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Deny  aristocrats  behaved  very  well  under  all  this.  Not  a  pleas- 
i^nt  breakfast ;  but,  oh !  it  is  the  last 

This  was  Monday,  August  6.  On  the  7th,  Carlyle  was 
in  his  own  land  again,  having  left  the  '  huge  suppuration  ' 
to  suppurate  more  and  more  till  it  burst,  he  feeling  that 
any  true  speech  upon  it  would  be  like  speaking  to  the 
deaf  winds.     On  reaching  Scotsbrig,  he  exclaimed : 

Thiiik  Heaven  for  the  sight  of  real  human  industry,  with  hu- 
man fmits  from  it,  once  more.  The  sight  of  fenced  fields,  weeded 
crops,  and  human  creatures  with  whole  clothes  on  their  back — it 
'Wss  «B  if  one  had  ^t  into  spring  water  out  of  dunghill  puddles. 

His  wife  had  meanwhile  gone  to  Scotland  on  her  own 

aocoant     She  had  spent  threa  singulai'ly  interesting  days 

at  Haddington  (which  she  has  herself  described  '  j,  where 

alie  wandered  like  a  returned  spirit  about  the  home  of  her 

childhood.     She  had  gone  thence  to  her  relations  at  Auch- 

tertool,  in  Fife,  and  was  there  staying  when  her  husband 

wasat  Gweedore.    A  characteristic  letter  of  hers  survives, 

'Written  thence,  which  must  have  been  omitted  by  accident 

in  Carlyle's  collection.    It  was  to  her  brother-in-law  John, 

tod  is  in  her  liveliest  style.     John's  translation  of  Dante's 

'Inferno '  was  just  out,  and  the  family  were  busy  reading 

it  and  talking  about  it. 

To  John  Carlisle, 

Auchtcrtool  Manse :  July  27,  1849. 

We  had  been  talking  about  you,  and  had  sunk  silent.    Huddenly 

Aij  uncle  turned  his  head  to  me  and  said,  shaking  it  gravely,  '  He 

)m  made  an  awesome  plooster  o'  that  place.'     '  Who  ?  what  place, 

QBcle  ? '   '  Whew  1  the  place  yell  maybe  gang  to  if  ye  dinna  tak' 

oua'    I  really  believe  he  considers  all  those  circles  of  your  in- 

vealion. 

Walter*  performed  the  marriage  service  over  a  couple  of  colliers 
the  day  after  I  came.  I  happened  to  be  in  his  study  when  they 
came  in,  and  asked  leave  to  remain.  The  man  was  a  good-look- 
ing man  enough,   dreadfully  agitated,  partly  with  the  business 

>  Letten  and  MemoriaJU^  toL  IL,  p.  55.  'A  consia  just  ordained. 
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he  vas  come  on,  portlT  with  drink.  He  bad  evidecitl,?  tnkeo  a 
glass  too  much  to  keep  his  heart  np.  The  girl  had  one  veiy 
large  mflamed  oye  and  one  little  one,  which  looked  perfectly  com- 
poaed,  while  the  large  e,Te  stuvd  wildly  aod  had  a  tear  in  it. 
"Walter  mBrried  tbem  very  well  indeed  ;  and  his  afTectiag  words, 
heather  Kith  ihe  bridegroom's  pale,  excited  face,  aad  the  bride's 
nglineos,  and  the  poverty,  peonry,  and  want  imprioted  ( 


■'''ngwitb  the  poor  wretches 
overoame  mo  that  I  fell 
Btting  married  to  the  col- 
I  over,  extended  my  hand 
h  an  enthasiosm  of  pity 
iTuband  with  a  RQulT-box 
being  jhst  about  present- 
Be  in.  This  unexpected 
ttn's  head ;  he  wrung  my 
or  some  hours  after,  and 
u.  iiliis .'  Oh.  Liddv  I  may  ye 
'X  life  than  ever  yon  have  bad 


whole  biMiinesH,  and  aba"<'°' 
then  nuhing  on  their 
dying  as  desperately  ai 
lier  myself,  and,  when 
to  the  unfortunates,  an< 
did  I  find  mygelf;  I  pi 
which  I  happened  to  hii 
tog  it  to  Walter  when 
Himmdaendung  fiuished 
hand  over  and  over,  leaving 
ended  Ida  grateful  speeches  wiu 
hae  mair  comfort  and  pleasure  ii 
yet ! '  whicli  might  easily  be. 

Carlyle  stayed  quiet  at  Scotsbiig,  meditating  on  tlie 
bieak-down  of  tlie  proposed  Iriali  book,  and  uncertain 
what  lie  should  turn  to  instead,  lie  had  pi-omised  to  join 
tlic  Aebburtons  in  the  coui-se  of  t)ie  aiituniu  at  a  Highland 
ebooting-box.  Shooting  parties  were  out  of  his  line  alto- 
gether, btit  perhaps  lie  did  not  object  to  seeing  for  once 
what  EQcb  a  thing  was  like.  Scotsbrig,  too,  was  not 
agreeing  with  him. 

lAst  night  (be  says  in  a  letter  thence)  I  awoke  at  three,  and 
made  nothing  more  of  it,  owing  to  cocks  and  other  blessed  fellow- 
inhabitants  of  this  planet,  not  all  of  whom  are  friendly  to  me,  I 
perceive.  In  fact,  this  planet  was  not  wholly  made  for  me,  bnt 
for  me  and  others,  including  cocks,  unclean  things  many,  and  even 
the  Devil ;  that  is  the  real  secret  of  it.  Alaa !  a  hnman  creature 
with  these  particularities  in  mere  sleep,  not  to  speak  of  any  others, 
is  he  not  a  creature  to  be  prayed  for? 

He  remained  there  till  the  end  of  August,  and  then 
started  on  his  expedition.     Glen  Truim,  to  which  be  was 
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bound,  was  in  the  far  Korth,  in  Macpherson  of  Clunie's 
country.  The  railroad  was  yet  nnfinished,  and  the  jour- 
ney—long and  tedious — had  to  be  transacted  by  coach. 
He  was  going  against  the  grain.  Perhaps  his  wife  thought 
that  he  would  have  done  more  wisely  to  decline.  He 
stopped  on  the  way  at  Auchtertool  to  see  her;  Miad,'  he 
Bays, '  a  miserable  enough  hugger-mugger  time ;  my  own 
blame — none  others  so  much  ; '  *  saw  that  always.'  Cer- 
tainly, as  the  event  proved,  he  would  have  been  better  off 
out  of  the  way  of  the  '  gunner  bodies,'  If  he  was  miser- 
able in  Fife,  he  was  far  from  happy  with  his  grand  friends 
ia  Glen  Truim. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

Glen  Truim  :  September  2,  1849. 

What  can  I  do  but  write  to  you,  even  if  I  were  not  bound  by 
the  law  of  the  wayfarer  ?  It  is  my  course  whenever  I  am  out  of 
sorts  or  in  low  spirits  among  strangers  ;  emphatically  my  case  just 
mm  in  this  closet  of  a  house,  among  rains  and  highland  mosses, 
vith  a  nervous  system  all  '  dadded  about '  by  coach  travel,  rail 
tnrel,  multiplied  confusion,  and  finally  by  an  almost  totally 
sleepless  night.  Happily,  this  closet  ia  my  own  for  the  time  being. 
Here  is  paper.  Here  are  pens.  I  will  tell  my  woes  to  poor  Goody. 
Well  do  I  know  that,  in  spite  of  prepossessions,  she  will  have  some 
pity  of  me.     .    .     . 

Ton  may  fancy  what  the  route  was.  .  .  .  The  fat  old  land- 
Itnrd  at  Dunkeld,  grown  grey  and  much  broader,  was  the  only  known 
li^g  creature.*  A  still,  olive-coloured  mist  hung  over  all  the 
eountiy.  Einnaird  and  the  old  house  which  was  my  sleeping-place 
*Iien  I  used  to  write  to  you  were  greyly  discernible  across  the  river 
*inid  their  trees.  I  thought  of  the  waterhen  you  have  heard  me 
iQe&tion,  of  the  x>ony  I  used  to  ride,  of  the  whole  world  that  then 
JJ^,  dead  now  mostly,  fallen  silent  for  evermore,  even  as  the  poor 
^nllers  are,  and  as  we  shall  shortly  be.  Such  reflections,  when 
^eydo  not  issue  pusillanimously,  are  as  good  as  the  sight  ot 
ttchael  Angelo's  *Last  Judgment,' and  deserve  their  place  from 
*Bae  to  time. 

*  Remembered  from  the  time  when  he  had  been  the  BuUera^  tutor,  twenty, 
••^•n  yean  before. 
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The  journey  to  InvernesseliirB  is  detailed  witli  copious 
luiuntciiess.  His  eye  always  caaglit  small  dotails  wlieii 
they  had  lueauitig  in  them.  The  coach  dropped  Iitm 
finally  at  the  i-oadside,  in  sight  of  Glen  Tniiiu — '  the  house, 
a  rather  foolish-looking,  tiuTetted,  diminutive,  pretentions, 
grey  granite  sort  of  s  "i-~i  I'-if  ■>  -nile  off;*  the  country 
lin  undulated  plain — :  illey  with  no  liigh  hiil 

but  one  near  by, '  ba;  nd  by  no  means  a  Gar- 

den of  Eden  iu  any  :  utinues  :^ 

The  gillie  that  vas  to  ,v  no  meona  traitiiig.     He 

'  luistook  the  time.'  Not  bu«  moor  was  wtiitiiiK.   I 

took  the  next  oottage.  It  >,  wnlk^d ;  foand  oolxxlr, 

an  nsiml.     In  brief,  oli,  (  t  waa  four  o'clock  befora 

I  actually  fonnd  landlorc  f  landladj ;  t  H-alking  iill 

the  Tvhilp,  with  no  refection  um  cig&ra  :  five  before  I  conld  get 
hold  nf  my  luggage,  and  right,  after  vaia  attemiitaat  alec})  aiiiidHl 
noiaes  aa  of  ^  sacked  citv,  before  anj  noiuiBbment,  for  which  indeed 
I  had  no  appetite  at  all,  vas  miniBlered  to  me.  From  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  great  world,  even  when  kindlj  affected  to  ns,  good 
Lord  deliver  hooz  I    .     .     . 

In  feet,  when  I  think  of  the  Grange,  and  Bath  House,  and  Ad- 
discombe,  and  cooaider  this  wretched  establishment,  and  500^.  for 
two  months  of  it,  I  am  lost  in  amazement.  The  house  is  not  actuallj 
much  beyond  Craigenpnttock — say  two  Ciaigenputtocks  ill  con- 
trived and  ill  managed.  Nor  is  tlie  prospect  in  a  higher  mtio ;  and 
for  society,  really  Corson,'  except  that  he  was  not  called  Lord,  and 
had  occnsionally  '  hia  foi'ehead  all  elevated  into  inequalities,'  Cor- 
son, I  say,  waa  intrinsically  equal  to  the  average  of  '  gunner  bodies.' 
Oh,  Jeannie  dear,  when  I  think  of  our  poverty  even  at  the  present, 
and  see  thia  vxaith,  which  do  yon  imagine  I  prefer?  The  two  Lor<l3 

we  have  here  area  fat ,  a  sensual,  proud- looking  man,  of  whom 

or  his  genesis  or  environment  I  know  nothing,  and  then  a  small, 

lesniah ,  neither  of  whom  is  worth  a  doit  to  me.     Their  wives 

are  poUte,  elegant-looking  women,  but  hardly  beyond  the 

range  ;  not  a  better,  thongh  a  haughtier.  Poor  Lord  Ashbnrtou 
looks  rustic  and  healthy,  bnt  seems  more  absent  and  oblivions  than 
ever.  A  few  rcasonsblp  wurds  with  nie  seem  a-s  if  suddenly  to 
awaken  him  to  surprised  remembrance.  Yonng  Lord  N.  you 
<  A  fum«r  who  lived  d»u  Crmigenputtock. 
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lc2Mw.    Merchant  B.,  really  one  of  the  sensiblest  figures  here,  he 
mud  Miss  Emily  Baring  moke  up  the  lot,  and  we  are  crammed  like 
lierringB  in  a  barrel.     The  two  lads  are  in  one  room.    This  apail;- 
inent  of  mine,  looking  ont  towards  Aberdeenshire  and  the  brown, 
'^rmrf  moors,  is  of  nine  feet  by  seyen  :  a  French  bed,  and  hot  water 
not  lo  be  had  for  scarcity  of  jugs.    I  awoke  after  an  hour  and  a 
<liBKrter'8  sleep,  and  one  of  those  Peers  of  the  Bealm  snored  audibly 
to  me.    ...    In  fact,  it  is  rather  clear  I  shall  do  no  good  here 
unless  things  alter  exceedingly.    I  mean  to  x>etition  to  be  off  to 
Hie  bothy '  to-morrow,  where  at  least  will  be  some  kind  of  silence. 
I  must  go,  and  will  if  I  miss  another  night  of  sleep  and  have 
to  dine  again  at  eight  amidst  talk  of  '  birds  ;  *  and,  on  the  whole, 
•8  soon  as  I  can  get  what  little  bit  of  duty  I  have  discovered 
for  mjself  to  do  here  done,  the  sooner  I  cut  cable  or  lift  anchor  for 
other  latitudes,  I  decidedly  find  it  will  be  the  better.     .    .     . 
I^tj  me  when  thou  canst,  poor  little  soul !  or  laugh  at  me  if  thou 
^    Oh !  if  you  could  read  my  heart  and  whole  thought  at  this 
nwment,  there  is  surely  one  sad  thing  you  would  cease  to  do  hence- 
forth.   But  enough  of  all  these  sad  niaiseries,  which  indeed  I  my- 
8fK  partly  laugh  at ;  for  really  I  am  wonderfully  well  to-day,  and 
liATe  this  impregnable  closet,  with  a  window  that  pulls  down,  and 
the  wide  Highland  moors  before  me  worth  looking  at  for  once. 
And  we  shall  get  out  of  this  adventure  handsomely  enough,  if  I 
miscalculate  not,  by-and-by.     Milnes  is  to  be  here  in  a  day  or  two, 
^  these  Lords  of  Parliament  with  their  gunboxes  and  retinue 
^  to  go.    We  shall  know  shooting-boxes  for  the  time  to  come. 

The  Ashburtons  were  as  attentive  to  Cai'lyle's  peculiari- 
ties as  it  was  possible  to  be.  Xo  prince's  confessor,  in  the 
^gw  of  faith,  could  have  more  consideration  shown  him 
tuanheinthis  restricted  mansion.  The  best  apartment 
^asmade  over  to  hitn  as  soon  as  it  was  vacant.  A  special 
^Jinaer  was  arranged  for  him  at  his  own  hour.  Bnt  he 
^  ont  of  his  element. 

September  T. 

I  have  got  a  big  waste  room,  and  in  spite  of  noises  and  turmoils 
contrive  to  get  nightly  in  instalments  some  six  hours  of  sleep, 
fi^  on  the  whole  my  visit  prospers  as  ill  as  could  be  wished, 
^nble,  double,  toil  and  trouble  !— that  and  nothing  else  at  all. 

>  A  lodge  some  miles  dlBtant. 
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No  reasonable  word  is  heard,  or  hardly  one,  in  the  twentv-four 
hours.  I  cannot  even  get  a  washing-tub.  My  last  attempt  at 
washing  was  in  a  foot-pail,  as  unfit  for  it  as  a  teacup  would  have 
been,  and  it  brought  on  the  lumbago.  Paiientia!  I  have  known 
now  what  Highland  shooting  paradises  are,  and  one  experiment,  I 
think,  will  be  qidte  enough.  On  the  whole,  I  feel  hourly  there 
will  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  my  visit  done  and  fly  mcsom  the 
hills  again,  qtiamprimum.  It  is,  in  fact,  such  a  scene  of  foUy  as  no 
sane  man  could  wish  to  continue  in  or  return  to.  Oh,  my  wise 
little  Goody  I  what  a  blessing  in  comparison  with  all  the  Peerage 
books  and  Eldorados  in  the  world  is  a  little  solid  senae  derived 
from  Heaven  I 

Poor  ^  sbootiug  paradise ' !  It  answered  the  purpose  it 
was  intended  for.  Work,  even  to  the  aristocracy,  is  ex- 
acting in  these  days.  Pleasure  is  even  more  exacting; 
and  unless  they  could  rough  it  now  and  then  in  primitive 
fashion  and  artificial  plainness  of  living,  thej  would  sink 
under  the  burden  of  their  splendours  and  the  weariness  of 
their  duties.  Carlyle  had  no  business  in  such  a  scene. 
He  never  fii*ed  off  a  gun  in  his  life.  He  never  lived  in 
liabitnal  luxury,  and  therefore  could  not  enjoy  the  absence 
of  common  conveniences.  He  was  out  of  hnmonr  with 
what  he  saw.  He  was  out  of  humour  with  himself  for 
l)ei!ig  a  part  of  it.  Three  weeks  of  solitude  at  Scotsbrig, 
to  which  he  hastened  to  retreat,  scarcely  repaii-ed  his  suf- 
ferings at  Glen  Tmim. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

Scotsbrig :  September  17. 18M. 
I  am  lazy  beyond  measure.  I  sleep  and  smoke,  and  would  fain 
do  nothing  else  at  all.  If  they  would  but  let  me  sit  alone  in  this 
room,  I  think  I  should  be  tempted  to  stay  long  in  it,  forgetting 
and  forgotten,  so  inexpressibly  wearied  is  my  poor  body  and  poor 
Bonl.  Ah  me !  People  ought  not  to  be  angry  at  me.  People 
ought  to  let  me  alone.  Perhaps  they  would  if  they  rightly  under- 
stood what  I  was  doing  and  suffering  in  this  Life  Pilgrimage  at 
times  ;  but  they  cannot,  the  good  friendly .  souls  !  Ah  me !  or, 
rather  :  Courage  !  courage  !  The  rough  billows  and  cross  winds 
shall  not  beat  us  yet ;  not  at  this  stage  of  the  voyage,  and  harboor 
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alnort  within  sight.  '  The  fact  is  that  just  now  I  am  Tery  weary, 

4ii.d  the  more  sleep  I  get  I  seem  to  grow  the  wearier.    Yesterday 

I  took  a  ride ;  the  lanes  all  silent,  fields  full  of  stooks,  and  Bums- 

iRnvk  and  the  ererlasting  hills  looking  qnite  clear  upon  me.     Jog  I 

jog!   So  went  the  little  shelty  at  its  own  slow  will ;  and  death 

aeemed  to  me  almost  all  one  with  life,  and  eternity  much  the  same 

ttstime. 

'  September  2i. 

Ak»,  my  poor  little  Goody!     These  are  not  good  times  at 
mil   .    .    •    Yonr  poor  hand  and  heart,  too,  were  in  sad  case  on 
Kiday.    Let  me  hope  you  have  well  slept  since  that,  given  np 
*  thinking  of  the  old  'nn,'  and  much  modified  the  '  Gnmmidge  * 
view  of  affiurs.    Sickness  and  distraction  of  nerves  is  a  good  ex- 
cuse for  almost  any  degree  of  despondency.     .    .     .     But  we  can 
bj  no  means  permit  ourselves  a  philosophy  d  la  Gnmmidge — not 
stall,  poor  lone  critturs  though  we  be.     In  fact,  there  remains  at 
all  times  and  in  all  conceivable  situations,  short  of  Topbet  itself, 
ft  set  of  quite  infinite  prizes  for  us  to  strive  after — namely,  of 
duties  to  do ;  and  not  till  after  they  are  done  can  we  talk  of  retir- 
ing to  the  '  House.*    Oh  no !    Give  up  that,  I  entreat  you ;  for  it 
is  mere  want  of  sleep  and  other  unreality,  I  tell  you.    There  has 
nothing  changed  in  the  heavens  nor  in  the  earth  since  times  wei*e 
much  more  tolerable  than  that.    Poor  thing !    You  are  utterly 
vom  out ;  and  I  hope  a  little,  though  I  have  no  right  properly, 
^  get  a  letterkin  to-morrpw  with  a  cheerier  report  of  matters. 
^Wthermore,  I  am  coming  home  myself  in  some  two  days,  and  I 
reasonably  calculate,  not  unreasonably  according  to  all  the  light  I 
We,  that  our  life  may  be  much  more  comfortable  together  than 
it  has  been  for  some  years  x>ast.     In  me,  if  I  can  help  it,  there 
shall  not  be  anything  wanting  for  an  issue  so  desirable,  so  indis- 
pensable in  fact.    If  you  will  open  your  own  eyes  and  shut  your 
evil  demon's  imaginings  and  dreamings,  I  firmly  believe  all  will 
soon  be  welL    God  grant  it.    Amen»  amen  1    I  love  thee  always, 
little  as  thou  wilt  believe  it. 

September  25. 

For  two  nights  past  I  have  got  into  the  bad  habit  of  dividing 
my  sleep  in  two ;  waking  a  couple  of  hours  by  way  of  interlude, 
and  then  sleeping  till  ten  o'clock — a  bad  habit,  if  I  could  mend 
it;  but  who  can?  My  two  hours  of  waking  pass  in  wondrous 
resuscitations  and  reviews  of  all  manner  of  dead  events,  not  quite 

*  In  answer  to  a  meUnoholy  letter. 
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nnprofitably  perhaps,  and  though  sadlj,  not  unpleasantly — sad  a« 
death,  bnt  also  quiet  as  death,  and  with  a  ftdnt  reflex  of  sacred 
joy  (if  I  could  be  worthy  of  it),  like  the  light  which  is  beyond 
death.  No  earthly  fortune  is  very  formidable  to  me,  nor  very 
desirable.  A  soul  of  something  heavenly  I  do  seem  to  see  in  eveiy 
human  life,  and  in  my  own  too,  and  that  is  truly  and  for  ever  of 
importance  to  me.  .  .  .  Oh  my  dear  little  Jeannie  !— for  on 
the  whole  there  is  none  of  them  all  worth  naming  beside  thee 
when  thy  better  genius  is  not  banished — try  to  sleep  to  compose 
thy  poor  little  heart  and  nerves,  to  love  me  as  of  old,  at  least  not 
to  hate  me.  My  heart  is  very  weary,  wayworn  too  with  fifty-three 
rough  years  behind  me  :  but  it  is  bound  to  thee,  poor  soul !  as  I 
can  never  bind  it  to  any  other.  Help  me  to  lead  well  what  of  life 
may  still  remain,  and  I  will  bo  for  ever  grateful — Qod  bless  you 
always.  T.  GabeiTIiB. 

The  three  months  of  holiday  were  thus  spent — strange 
holidays.  But  a  man  carries  his  shadow  clinging  to  hiiiiy 
and  cannot  part  with  it,  except  in  a  novel.  He  was  now 
driven  by  accumulation  of  discontent  to  disburden  Iiis 
heart  of  its  secretions.  During  the  last  two  revolutionary 
years  he  had  covered  many  sheets  with  his  reflections. 
At  the  bottom  of  his  whole  nature  lay  abhorrence  of  false- 
hood.  To  see  facts  as  they  actually  were,  and,  if  that  was 
impossible,  at  least  to  desire  to  see  them,  to  be  sincei-e 
with  his  own  soul,  and  to  speak  to  othei*s  exactly  what  he 
himself  believed,  was  to  him  the  highest  of  all  human 
duties.  Therefoi-e  he  detested  cant  with  a  perfect  hatred. 
Cant  was  organised  hypocrisy,  the  art  of  making  thin^ 
seem  what  they  were  not ;  an  art  so  deadl}'^  that  it  killed 
the  very  souls  of  those  who  practised  it,  carrying  tlietn 
beyond  the  stage  of  conscious  falsehood  into  a  belief  in 
their  own  illusions,  and  reducing  them  to  the  wretchedest 
of  possible  conditions,  that  of  being  sincerely  insincere. 
With  cant  of  this  kind  he  saw  all  Europe,  all  America, 
overrun ;  but  beyond  all,  his  own  England  appeared  to 
him  to  be  drenched  in  cant — cant  religious,  cant  political, 
cant  moral,  cant  artistic,  cant  everywhere  and  in  everv- 
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thing.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine,  written  before  the  French 
Revolution,  Bhows  what  he  was  then  thinknig  about  it ; 
&Dd  all  that  had  happened  since  had  wrought  his  convic- 
tion to  whiter  heat. 

To  Thomas  Erskine,  LinlcUJien. 

June  12,  1847. 

One  is  warned  by  Nature  herself  not  to  '  sit  down  by  the  side  of 
aad  thoughts,*  as  mj  friend  Oliver  has  it,  and  dwell  voluntarily 
irith  what  is  sorrowful  and  painful.     Yet  at  the  same  time  one  has 
to  ay  for  oneself — at  least  I  have — that  all  the  good  I  ever  got 
came  to  me  rather  in  the  shape  of  sorrow  :  that  there  is  nothing 
noble  or  godlike  in  this  world  but  has  in  it  something  of  *  infinite 
aadness,'  very  different  indeed  from  what  the  current  moral  phi> 
IfMopbies  represent  it  to  us  ;  and  surely  in  a  time  like  ours,  if  in 
»ny  time,  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  be  driven,  were  it  by  never  such 
hush  methods,  into  looking  at  this  great  universe  with  his  own 
eyes,  for  himself  and  not  for  another,  and  tiying  to  adjust  himself 
truly  there.     By  the  helps  and  traditions  of  others  he  never  will 
adjust  himself :  others  are  but  offeiing  him  their  miserable  spy- 
glasses; Puseyite,  Presbyterian,  Free  Kirk,  old  Jew,  old  Greek, 
nuddle-age  Italian,  impei'fect,  not  to  say  distorted,  semi-opaque, 
wholly  opaque  and*  altogether  melancholy  and  rejectable  spy- 
glasses, one  and  all,  if  one  has  et/es  left.     On  me,  too,  the  pressxu'e 
of  these  things  falls  very  heavy :  indeed  I  often  feel  the  loneliest 
of  all  the  sons  of  Adam ;  and,  in  the  jargon  of  poor  giimacing 
men,  it  is  as  if  one  listened  to  the  jabbeiing  of  spectres — not  a 
cbeerfol  situation  at  all  while  it  lasts.     In  fact,  I  am  quite  idle  so 
hr  as  the  outer  hand  goes  at  present.     Silent,  not  from  having 
nothing,  but  from  having  infinitely  too  much,  to  say:   out  of 
vhich  perplexity  I  know  no  road  except  that  of  getting  more  and 
more  miserable  in  it,  till  one  is  forced  to  say  something,  and  so 
cany  on  the  work  a  little.     I  must  not  comx)lain.     I  must  try  to 
get  my  work  done  while  the  days  and  years  are.     Nay,  is  not  that 
the  thing  I  would,  before  all  others,  have  chosen,  had  the  uni- 
yene  and  all  its  felicities  been  freely  offered  me  to  take  my  share 
from  ?    The  great  soul  of  this  world  is  Jtisi.     With  a  voice  soft  as 
the  harmony  of  spheres,  yet  stronger,  sterner,  than  all  thunders, 
this  message  does  now  and  then  reach  us  through  the  hollow  jar- 
gon of  things.    This  great  fact  we  live  in,  and  were  made  by.     It 
is  'a  noble  Sjpaxtan  Mother'  to  all  of  us  that  dare  be  sons  to  it. 
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Courage  I  we  mnst  not  quit  onr  shields ;  we  innst  return  hcunB 
«pon  our  shields,  having  fonght  in  the  battle  till  we  died.  That 
is  verily  the  law.  Many  a  time  I  remember  that  of  Dante,  the  in- 
BcriptioD  ou  the  gate  of  hell :  '  Ktcrual  Iom  made  me ' — made  even 
me ;  a  word  which  the  paltry  genetatioDB  of  this  time  ehriek  over, 
and  do  Dot  in  the  leiMt  nnderatand.  I  confess  their  'Exeter  Hall,' 
with  its  froth  oceans,  benevolence,  ka.,  &c.,  seems  to  me  amongst 
the  most  degraded  pla  d  ever  saw  ;  a  more  brutal 

idolatry  perhapa — for  tl  d,  and  their  century  is  the 

nineteentti — than  that  >o  itself  !    ThiB,  yon  per- 

ceive, is  strong  tAlking.  <l  to  say  yet,  or  try  what  I 

can  do  toward  saying  if  an  to  Beeraheha  I  find  the 

same  most  moumful  bi  'or  me  ;  mutely  calling  on 

me  to  read  it  ani)  spea  be  not  a  lazy  coward  and 

elare,  which  I  would  fi  ...     It  is  every  way 

very  strange  to  consider  nity,'  so  called,  has  grown 

to  within  these  two  ceni.  .toward  and  Fi?  side  as  on 

every  other— a  paltry,  nii__._, ^aed   'religion  ol  cowards,'  who 

can  have  no  reliR'ina  but  a  sliatn  one,  abi'-li  fl]=i>,  n"!  I  believe, 
awaits  its  '  abolition '  from  the  avenging  power.  If  men  will  turn 
away  their  faces  from  God,  and  set  np  idols,  temporary  phantasms, 
instead  of  the  Eternal  One — ahu !  the  consequences  are  from  of 
old  well  known. 

Religion,  a  religion  that  was  true,  meant  a  mle  of  con- 
duct according  to  the  law  of  God.  Religion,  as  it  existed 
in  England,  had  become  a  thing  o£  opinion,  of  emotion 
flowing  over  into  benevolence  as  an  imagined  substitute 
for  jnetice.  Over  tlie  condnct  of  men  in  tlieir  ordinaiy 
bnsiness  it  had  ceased  to  operate  at  all,  and  therefore,  to 
Carlyle,  it  was  a  liollow  appearance,  a  word  withont  force 
or  controlling  power  in  it.  Religion  was  obligation,  a 
command  which  bound  men  to  duty,  as  something  which 
they  were  compelled  to  do  under  tremendous  penalties. 
The  modern  world,  even  the  religions  part  of  it,  had  sup- 
posed that  the  grand  aim  was  to  abolish  compulsion,  to 
establish  aniversal  freedom,  leaving  each  man  to  the  light 
of  his  own  conscience  or  his  own  will.  Freedom — that 
was  the  word — the  glorious  birthright  which,  once  realised. 
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^ras  to  turn  earth  into  paradise.     And  this  was  cant ;  and 
^Loee  who  were  loudest  about  it  could  not  themselves  be- 
liere  it,  but  could  only  pretend  to  believe  it.     In  a  con- 
ditioned existence  like  ours,  freedom  was  impossible.     To 
^e  race  as  a  race,  the  alternative  was  work  or  starvation 
— ^all  were  bound  to  work  in  their  several  ways ;  some 
xaust  work  or  all  would  die ;  and  tlie  result  of  the  boasted 
^litical  liberty  was  an  arrangement  where  the  cunning  or 
^e  strong  appropriated  the  lion's  share  of  the  harvest 
^thout  working,  while  the  multitude  lived  on  by  toil, 
SDcl  toiled  to  get  the  means  of  living.    That  was  the  actual 
CQtcome  of  tJie  doctrine  of  liberty,  as  seen  in  existing 
society;  nor  in  fact  to  any  kind  of  man  anywhere  was 
freedom  possible  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word.     Each 
one  of  us  was  compassed  round  with  restrictions  on  his 
personal  will,  and  the  wills  even  of  the  strongest  were 
slaves  to  inclination.     The  serf  whose  visible  fetters  were 
Btmck  off  was  a  serf  still  under  the  law  of  nature,     lie 
uiight  change  his  master,  but  a  master  he  must  have  of 
some  kind,  or  die  ;  and  to  speak  of  *  emancipation  '  in  and 
by  itself,  as  any  mighty  gain  or  step  in  progress,  was  tlie 
wildest  of  illusions.     Jtfo  '  progress '  would  or  could  be 
Daade  on  the  lines  of  Radicals  or  philanthropists.     The 
'liberty,'  the  only  liberty,  attainable  by  the  multitude  of 
ignorant  mortals,  was  in  being  guided  or  else  compelled 
Ijy  some  one  wiser  than  themselves.    They  gained  nothing 
tf  they  exchanged  the  bondage  to  man  for  bondage  to  the 
devil.    It  was  assumed  in  the  talk  of  the  day  that '  eman- 
cipation' created  manliness,  self  respect,  improvement  of 
dwracter.*     To  Carlyle,  who  looked  at  facts,  all  this  was 

*  Mr.  OladBtone  somewhere  qnotes  Homer  in  support  of  this  argiuneiitk 
9au9«  yAp  r*  aprr^  awoaiwrai  tvpi^wa  Zcdf 
aitdpof,  «^*  or  ^ii^  xarcL  dovAioi'  ^/uMip  cAg<rtv. 

'Jove  strips  a  man  of  half  his  yirtae  on  the  day  when  slavery  lays  hold  on 
bim.*    Homer,  be  it  observed,  plaoes  these  words  in  the  mouth  of  Eumteus, 
^ho  was  himself  a  slave.    Bumnas  and  another  slave  were  alone  found  faith- 
.  Vol.  IV.— 2 
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wind.  Those  'grinderB,'  for  tnstsnce,  wliom  he  had  seen  ia 
tliat  Mancheslev  cellar,  eaniiiig  high  wages,  that  thcj 
might  live  inerriiy  for  a  jear  or  two,  and  die  at  the  end  rf  , 
them — were  tliey  improved  ?  Was  freedom  lo  kill  them- 
eelpes  for  drink  sncli  ft  blessed  thing  t  Were  tliey  resllj^  ' 
better  off  than  slaves  who  were  at  least  as  well  eared  for 
8s  their  niaster'a  cat  ou  this  subject  enraged 

him,     lie,  starting  j>ole,  believing  not  in 

the  rights  of  man.  ties  of  man,  conld   eea 

nothing  in  it  but  hness  disgtiisjd  in  the 

plnmage  of  angels — i  ititiite  for  the  neglect  of 

the  human  ties  by  w.  bound  to  man.     ^FacU 

indi^natio  vertnim.*  he  things  which  he  saw 

aronnd  him  insptre<  K>et ;  wrath  drove  Car- 

lyle  into  writing  the  '  amphlets.' 

Jbarnal 
ydvember  11,  1849. — 'Went  to  Ireland — wandered  abont  ther« 
oil  throngh  Julj,  have  half  forciblj  recalled  all  mv  remembnnces, 
and  thrown  tttem  down  on  a  paper  since  my  relnni.  Ugly  spec- 
tacle, sod  heftlth,  sad  hmnoor,  a  thing  nnjoyfnl  to  look  back  apon. 
The  whole  coantry  flgnres  ia  my  mind  like  a  ragged  coat  or  hnge 
beggar's  gaberdine,  not  patched  or  patcUable  any  longer ;  far 
from  a  joytol  or  boantiful  spectacle.  Went  afterwards  from  An- 
nandale  to  the  Highlands  as  far  as  Glen  Tniiui ;  spent  there  ten 
wretched  dayx.  To  Annandale  a  second  time,  and  llience  home 
after  a  fortnight,  leaving  my  poor  mother  ill  of  a  face  cold,  from 
which  she  is  not  yet  qnite  entirely  recovered.  The  last  glimpses 
of  her  at  the  door,  whither  she  had  followed  me,  contrary  to  bar- 
gain ;  these  are  things  that  lie  beyood  speech.  How  lonely  I  am 
now  grown  in  the  world  ;  how  hard,  many  times  as  if  I  were  mado 
of  stone  !  All  the  old  tremolons  affection  lies  in  me,  bnt  it  is  as 
if  frozen.  So  mocked,  and  scourged,  and  driven  mad  by  contra- 
dictions, it  has,  as  it  were,  lain  down  in  a  kind  of  iron  sleep.  The 
general  history  of   man?     Somewhat,   I   suppose,     and   yet   not 


ful  tn  tbrir  king  when  the  free  citi 
Bometu  itka  ape&kiDg  of  the  v&tct>  IH 
The  free  nletiiak  modem  houM  left  in 
bme  not  becD  very  mpeiior  tu  Ihem. 


cni  of  Tthwja    h»d    forgotten    him. 
limilu  ciicumBtiuice>  would  piobaU^ 
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irlolly.    Words  cannot  express  the  love  and  sorrow  of  mj  old 

memories,  chiefly  ont  of  bdyhood,  as  they  occasionally  rise  upon 

xxke,  and  I  have  now  no  voice  for  them  at  all.   One^s  heart  becomes 

la  grim  Hades,  peopled  only  with  silent  preteruatni-alism.     No 

more  of  this  !     God  help  me  I     God  soften  me  again — ^so  far  as 

I1.0V  softness  can  be  statable  for  such  a  soul ;  or  rather  let  me  pray 

lor  wisdom,  for  silent  capability  to  manage  this  hnge  haggard 

"wodd — at  once  a  Hades  and  an  Elysinm,  a  celestial  and  infernal 

ms  I  see,  which  has  been  given  mo  to  inhabit  for  a  time  and  to 

xnle  over  as  I  can.     No  lonelier  sonl,  I  do  believe,  lies  under  the 

sky  at  this  moment  than  myself.     Masses  of  written  stuff,  which  I 

9^dge  a  little  to  bum,  and  trying  to  sort  something  out  of  them 

£or  magazine  articles,  series  of  pamphlets,  or  whatever  they  will 

"promise  to  tnm  to — does  not  yet  succeed  with  me  at  all :  am  not 

jet  in  the  '  paroxysm  of  clairvoyance '  which  is  indispensable.    Is 

it!  All  these  paper  bundles  weJre  written  last  summer,  and  ai'e 

'vtongish,  every  word  of  them.     Might  serve  as  newspaper  or 

puuphletary  introduction,  overture,  or  accompaniment  to  the  un- 

luuneahle  book  I  have  to  write.     In  dissent  from  all  the  world  ; 

in  bkck  contradiction,  deep  as  the  bases  of  my  life,  to  all  the  phil- 

ttthropic,  emancipatory,  constitutional,  and  other  anarchic  revo- 

htionaiy  jargon,  with  which  the  world,  so  far  as  I  can  conceive, 

is  now  fulL     Alas  I  and  the  governors  of  the  world  are  as  anarchic 

tt  anybody  (witness  the  C^ada  Parliament  and  governor  just 

now,  witness,  kc.  &c.,  all  over  the  world)  ;  not  pleasing  at  all  to 

be  in  a  minority  of  one  in  regard  to  everything.     The  worst  is, 

however,  I  am  not  yet  true  to  myself ;  I  cannot  yet  call  in  my 

vindering  truant  being,  and  bid  it  wholly  set  to  the  work  fit  for 

t/  in  this  hour.     Oh,  let  me  persist,  persist— may  the  heavens 

giant  me  power  to  persist  in  that  till  I  do  succeed  in  it ! 

Novembei'  16,  1849. — A  sad  feature  in  employments  like  mine, 
that  you  cannot  carry  them  on  continuously.  My  work  needs  all 
to  be  done  with  my  nerves  in  a  kind  of  blaze ;  such  a  state  of  soul 
and  body  as  would  soon  kill  me,  if  not  intermitted.  I  have  to  rest 
accordingly ;  to  stop  and  sink  into  total  collapse,  the  getting  out 
of  which  again  is  a  labour  of  labours.  Papers  on  the  'Negro 
Question,*  fraction  of  said  rubbish  coming  out  in  the  next '  Eraser.* 

A  paper  on  the  Negro  or  Nigger  question,  properly  the 
first  of  the  '  Latter-day  Pamphlets,'  was  Carlyle's  declara- 
tion of  war  against  modern  Radicalism.   Hitherto,  though 
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■his  ortliodoxy  waa  qneetionable,  the  Itadicals  had  been 
glad  to  claim  him  as  belonging  to  them;  and  if  ItadJcal- 
ism  meant  an  opinion  that  modem  eociety  rerjiiired  to  bo 
reconstitnted  from  the  root,  he  ha<i  been,  was,  and  re- 
mained the  most  thoroughgoing  of  tiicm  all.  His  objec- 
tion was  to  the  cant  of  RadicaliBia  ;  the  philosophy  of  it, 
•bred  of  philantlir^  "   "     "^'smal  Science,' the  pur- 

port of  wlilch  waa  ;oms  of  human  society 

adrift,  mocked  with  iberty,  to  sink  or  swim 

as  tliey  conld.     X^  ii  liad  been  the  special 

boast  and  glory  of  of  nuivcrsnl  liappinc^. 

Tlio  twenty  millions  md  the  free  West  In- 

dies had  been  chanti  ed  for  a  qnarter  of  a 

centiiiy  from  press  Weekly,  almost  daily, 

the  English newapape..  igorer  the  Americans, 

flinging  in  their  teeth  b£ii i:iHi-ation  of  Independence, 

blowing  lip  in  America  itself  a  flame  which  was  ripening 
towards  a  fnrions  war,  while  the  result  of  the  experiment 
so  far  bad  been  the  material  ruin  uf  colonies  once  the 
most  precious  that  we  bad,  and  the  moral  ruin  of  the 
blacks  themselves,  who  were  rotting  away  in  sensuons  idle- 
ness amidst  the  wrecks  of  the  plantations.  He  was  touch- 
ing the  shield  with  the  point  of  bis  lance  wJien  he  chose 
this  aacredly  sensitive  subject  for  his  iirst  onslaught.  He 
did  not  mean  that  the  '  Niters' should  have  been  kept 
as  cattle,  and  sold  as  cattle  at  their  ownei-s'  pleasure. 
He  did  mean  that  they  ought  to  have  been  treated  as 
human  beings,  fur  whose  souls  and  bodies  the  whites  were 
responsible;  that  they  should  have  been  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion suited  to  their  capacity,  like  that  of  the  English  serf 
nnder  the  Plantagenets ;  protected  against  ill-usage  by 
law  ;  attached  to  the  soil ;  not  allowed  to  be  idle,  but 
cared  for  themselves,  tlieir  wives  and  their  children,  in 
health,  in  sickness,  and  in  old  age. 

He  said  all  this ;  but  he  said  it  fiercely,  scornfully,  in 
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tJie  tone  which  could  least  conciliate  attention.     Black 
C^uasiiee  and  his  friends  were  spattered  with  ridicule  which 
stung  the  more  from  the  justice  of  it.     The  following  pas- 
sage could  least  be  pardoned  because  the  tinith  which  it 
oontained  could  least  be  denied  : — 

Dead  corpses,  the  rotting  body  of  a  brother  man,  whom  fate  or 

JDst  men  have  killed,  this  is  not  a  pleasant  spectacle.   But  what 

y  yon  to  the  dead  soul  of  a  man  in  a  body  which  still  pretends 

be  vigoronsly  alive,  and  can  drink  rum  ?    An  idle  white  gen- 

•tileinan  is  not  pleasant  to  me,  but  what  say  you  to  an  idle  black 

S^otleman  with  his  rum  bottle  in  his  hand  (for  a  little  additional 

pompkin  yon  can  have  red  herrings  and  inim  in  Demerara),  no 

Ijieeches  on  his  body,  pumpkin  at  discretion,  and  the  fruitfullest 

vegion  of  the  earth  going  back  to  jungle  round  him  ?  Such  things 

Hie  son  looks  down  upon  in  our  fine  times,  and  I  for  one  would 

xither  haye  no  hand  in  them.     .     .     .     Yes — this  is  the  eternal 

law  of  nature  for  a  man,  my  beneficent  Exeter  Hall  friends ;  this, 

thafc  he  shall  be  permitted,  encouraged,  and,  if  need  be,  compelled 

to  do  what  work  the  Maker  of  him  has  intended  for  this  world. 

Kot  that  he  should  eat  pumpkin  with  never  such  felicity  in  the 

^esi  India  Islands,  is  or  can  be  the  blessedness  of  our  black 

friend ;  but  that  he  should  do  useful  work  there,  according  as  the 

gifts  have  been  bestowed  on  him  for  that.    And  his  own  happi- 

0688  and  that  of  others  round  him  will  alone  be  possible  by  his 

utd  their  getting  into  such  a  relation  that  this  can  be  permitted 

^  and  in  case  of  need  that  this  can  be  compelled  him.    I  beg 

JOQ  to  understand  this,  for  you  seem  to  have  a  little  forgotten  it ; 

lod  there  lie  a  thousand  influences  in  it  not  quite  useless  for 

Bxeter  Hall  at  present.     The  idle  black  man  in  the  West  Indies 

M  not  long  since  the  right,  and  will  again,  under  better  form,  if 

i^  please  Heaven,  have  the  right — actually  the  first  '  right  of  man ' 

for  an  indolent  x>erson — to  be  compelled  to  work  as  he  was  fit,  and 

to  do  the  Maker's  will  who  had  constructed  him  with  such  and 

mich  cf^pabUities  and  prefigurements  of  capability. '  And  I  inces- 

aantly  pray  Heaven  that  all  men,  the  whitest  alike  and  the  blackest, 

the  richest  and  the  poorest,  had  attained  precisely  the  same  right, 

the  Divine  right  of  being   compeUed  (if   *  permitted  *  will  not 

answer)  to  do  what  work  they  are  appointed  for,  and  not  to  go 

idle  another  minute  in  a  life  which  is  so  shoii;,  and  where  idleness 

so  soon  runs  to  putreacence.    Alas  I  we  had  then  a  perfect  world. 
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and  the  MiUenniaio,  and  Iha  '  orgntuution  of  labour '  and  reign 
of  complete  blassediiees  tac  all  mpi'kers  Bud  inen  liad  then  ftirivedi 
vltich  in  their  own  poor  diBtricts  of  this  planet,  aa  we  &U  lamout 
to  know,  it  is  vei7  far  from  having  got  done. 

I  onee  asked  Carlyle  if  he  Jiad  ever  tboiiglit  ot  going 
into  Parliament,  foi'  I  knew  tliat  the  opportunitv  lun&t 


e  eaid, '  1  did  tliiiik  of 
'aEuplilets."  I  felt  tiiat 
tting  up  in  the  Houes 
rterfnl,  but  he  was  not 
i  witli  his  single  voice 
tctricity  witli  which  the 
1,  and  reiDiuiie,  charged. 
]  have  been  committed 
in  to  be  reviewed  here- 


have  been  offered  1  '" 
it  at  the  time  of  tli^ 
nothing  could  prev 
and  sayiug  ail  thaU 
powerful  enou<fk  to 
tiie  vast  volume  of 
collective  wisdom  ( 
It  is  better  that  his 
to  enduring  print,  v 
after  b^-  the  light  o 

The  article  on  the  '  Il^ig^r  qneetion '  gave,  as  might 
have  beau  expected,  universal  offence.  Many  of  his  old 
admirers  drew  back  after  this,  and  'walked  no  more  with 
him.*  John  Mill  replied  Uercely  in  the  same  magazine. 
They  had  long  ceased  to  be  intimate ;  they  were  hence- 
forth 'rent  asunder,'  not  to  be  again  unite<l.  Each  went 
hie  own  course ;  but  neither  Mill  nor  Carlyle  forgot  that 
they  had  once  been  friends,  and  each  to  tlie  last  spoke  of 
the  other  with  affectionate  regret. 

The  Pamphlets  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  1850, 
and  went  on  month  after  month,  each  separately  published, 
no  magazine  daring  to  become  responsible  for  them.  The 
lii-st  was  on  *  The  Present  Time,'  on  the  advent  and  pros- 
pects of  Democracy.  The  revolutions  of  1848  had  been 
the  bankruptcy  ot  falsehood,  '  the  tumbling  out  of  impos- 
tures into  the  street,'  The  problem  left  before  the  world 
was  how  nations  were  hereafter  to  be  governed.  The 
English  people  imi^ned  that  it  could  be  done  by  'suf- 
frages '  and  the  ballot-bo.\ ;  a  system  under  which  St.  Paul 
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aod  Judas  Iscaiiot  would  each  have  an  equal  vote,  and  one 
wonld  have  as  much  power  as  the  other.  This  was  like 
saying  that  when  a  ship  was  going  on  a  voyage  round  the 
world  the  crew  were  to  be  brought  together  to  elect  their 
own  ofScers,  and  vote  the  coui-se  which  was  to  be  followed. 

Uflanimify  on  board  ship— yes  indeed,  the  ship's  crew  may  be 
D817  ananimoas,  which  doubtless  for  the  time  being  will  be  very 
comfortable  for  the  ship's  crew,  and  to  their  phantasm  captain,  if 
they  have  one.  But  if-  the  tack  they  unanimously  steer  upon  is 
guiding  them  into  the  belly  of  the  abyss,  it  will  not  profit  them 
mncL  Ships  accordingly  do  not  use  the  ballot-box,  and  they  re- 
ject the  phantasm  species  of  captains.  One  wishes  much  some 
other  entities,  tinoe  all  entities  lie  under  the  same  rigorous  set  of 
Inm^  could  be  brought  to  show  as  much  wisdom  and  sense  at  least 
of  self-preservation,  the  first  command  of  nature. 

The  words  in  italics  contain  the  essence  of  Carlyle's 
teaching.  If  they  are  true,  the  inference  is  equally  true 
tliat  in  Democracy  there  can  be  no  finality.  If  the  laws 
are  fixed  under  which  nations  are  allowed  to  prosper,  men 
Attest  by  capacity  and  experience  to  read  those  laws  must 
1)e  placed  in  command,  and  the  ballot-box  never  will  and 
^ever  can  select  the  fittest ;  it  will  select  the  Bham  fittest, 
or  tlie  w/ifittest.  The  suffrage,  the  right  of  every  man  to 
a  voice  in  the  selection  of  his  rulers,  was,  and  is,  the  first 
&i'ticle  of  the  Radical  Magna  Charta,  the  artievlus  stanllit 
^  cadeidis  lieipvhlicce^  and  is  so  accepted  by  eveiy 
"lodern  Liberal  statesman.  Carlyle  met  it  with  a  denial 
•'^complete  and  scornful  as  Luther  flung  at  Tetzel  and  his 
Indulgences — not,  however,  with  the  same  approval  from 
those  whom  he  addressed.  Luther  found  the  grass  dry 
*nd  ready  to  kindle.  The  belief  which  Cai'lyle  assailed 
^48  alive  and  green  with  hope  and  vigour. 

Journal, 
ftiiruary  7,  1850. — ^Trying  to  write  my  *  Latter-day  Pamphlets.* 
Buch  form,  after  infinite  haggling,  has  the  thing  now  assumed, 
twelve  pamphlets,  if  I  can  but  get  them  written  at  all; 
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Hum  leave  tlie  instt«r  tying.  No.  1  eome  oat  a  week  kgo ;  yielils 
mo  a  most  confosed  lespuuse.  Little  save  aliuxe  liitbeito,  tmd  tba 
Bale  reported  to  l>e  viijuivu*.  Abuse  enough,  and  alnioBt  ibat  oolj, 
is  vliut  I  Imvo  to  look  for  wi til  coatidouue.  Nigger  article  has 
loOBcd  tlie  ire  of  all  I'liilaotLTOpiHts  to  a  quite  unexpected  pitch. 
Among  othex  very  jioor  attacks  ou  it  was  one  in  '  Froser  ; '  most 
shrill,  tliin,  poor  and  insiguificant,  wliick  I  waa  surprised  to  leani 


proceeded  from  Jobo  Mill, 
reminded  me  of  auytlti 
hand.  No  nsc  in  writ! 
back  Sim,  who  once  vi.. 
Itmg  time,  has  volnnteer 
now,  instead  of  rererent  ■ 
have  Ukken  the  fonotioQ  < 
Carious  enough.  But  pi> 
Yei7  tragie.  His  miser 
or  otherwise  (for  we  nei 
pily  if  any  anger  was  ri 
bad  Ds  need  be.  If  I  cc 
I  should  car,-,  litllo  in  wliat 


He  has  neither  told  me  n 
t  very  well  know  beloi-e- 
iticisni.     For  some  veara 


i  constunt  intimacy  for  a 
itbdiawal  of  himself ;  ant) 
ieh  he  aepired  to,  seoms  to 
E^outradict  whatever  I  say. 
in  Tarions  ways  haa  been 
9  to  see  bim  in  the  streiet 
-  of  quarrel),  appeals  to  my 
rhe  Pamphlets  ai'e  all  as 
gel  my  meaning  explained  at  all, 
le  it  was.  But  nij  stale  of  healtli 
and  heart  is  highly  nnfavoursble.  Nay,  worst  of  all,  a  kind  of  atony 
iiuUfference  is  spreading  over  me.  I  am  getting  tceary  of  suffer- 
ing, feel  as  if  I  could  sit  down  in  it  and  say,  '  ^Vell,  then,  I  shall 
soon  die  at  any  rat«.'  Truly  all  hnman  things,  fames,  promotions, 
pleasures,  prosperities,  seem  to  me  inexpressibly  coittemptibU  at 

Tlie  Becond  pamplilet,  on  '  Model  Prieone,*  was  ae  Bavage 
as  the  first.  Society,  coDBcioiis  at  lieart  that  it  was  itself 
unjust,  and  did  not  mean  to  mend  itself,  was  developing 
out  of  ita  uneasiness  a  univei-sal  '  Scoundrel  Protection  ' 
Bentiment.  Society  was  concluding  that  inequalities  of 
condition  were  inevitable ;  that  those  who  suffered  under 
them,  and  rebelled,  could  not  fairly  be  punished,  but  were 
to  be  looked  u[>on  as  misguided  brethren  suffering  under 
mental  disorders,  to  be  cured  in  moral  hoiipitals,  called  by 
euphemism  Houses  of  Correction.  'Pity  for  human 
calamity,'  the  pamphlet  said,  '  was  very  beautiful,  bnt  the 
deep  oblivion  of  the  law  of  right  and  wix>ng,  the  indiscrini- 
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incite  mashing  up  of  right  and  wrong  into  a  patent  treacle, 
^pss  not  beautiful  at  all.' 

Wishing  to  see  the  system  at  work  with  his  own  eyes, 
Carlyle  had  visited  the  Millbank  Penitentiary.     He  found 
I92OO  prisoners,   ^notable  murderesses  among  them,'  in 
Skiiy  apartments  of  perfect  cleanliness,  comfortably  warmed 
Wk,wA  clotlied,  quietly,  and  not  too  severely,  picking  oakum ; 
t:lieir  diet,  bread,  soup,  meat,  all  superlatively  excellent. 
Xie  saw  a  literary  Chartist  rebel  in  a  private  court,  master 
of  his  own  time  and  spiritual  resources ;  and  he  felt  that 
^  he  himself,  so  left  with  paper,  ink,  and  all  taxes  and 
botherations  shut  out  from  him,  could  have  written  such  a 
l>ook  as  no  reader  would  ever  get  from  him.'     He  looked 
At  felon  after  felon.     He  saw  '  ape  faces,  imp  faces,  angry 
'dog  faces,  heavy  sullen  ox  faces,  degraded  underfoot  per- 
verse creatures,  sons  of  greedy  mutinous  darkness.'     To 
give  the  owners  of  such  faces  their  ^  due '  could  be  at- 
tempted only  where  there  was  an  effort  to  give  every  one 
liUdae,  and  to  be  fair  all  round ;  and  as  this  was  not  to 
be  thought  of,  *they  were  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  method 
of  love.'     ^Hopeless  for  evermore  such  a  project.'    And 
these  fine  hospitals  were  maintained  by  rates  levied  on 
tlie  honest  outside,  who  were  struggling  to  support  them- 
selves without  becoming  felons — 'i-ates  on  the  poor  ser- 
vants of  God  and  Her  Majesty,  who  were  still  trying  to  serve 
l>otli,  to  boil  right  soup  for  the  Devil's  declared  elect.' 

Ee  did  not  expect  that  his  protests  would  be  attended 
to  then,  but  in  twenty  years  he  thought  there  might  be 
more  agreement  with  him.  This,  like  many  other  proph- 
^es  of  his,  lias  proved  true.  We  hang  and  flog  now  with 
BQull  outcry  and  small  compunction.  But  the  ferocity 
^th  which  he  struck  right  and  left  at  honoured  names, 
^he  contempt  which  he  heaped  on  an  amiable,  if  not  a 
^  experiment,  gave  an  impression  of  his  own  character 
^  false  as  it  was  unpleasant.     He  was  really  the  most  ten- 
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der-Iiearted  of  men.  His  navHgeiieBS  whs  but  affection 
turned  sour,  and  what  lie  said  uas  tlie  oppof^ite  of  wbat  he 
did.  Man/  a  time  I  have  reinoimtnittHl  wiieii  I  saw  him 
give  a  shilling  to  some  wretch  witli  '  Devil's  elect '  on  his 
forehead,  '^'o  doubt  he  is  a  son  of  Gebeniia,'  t'arlyl* 
would  say;  '  but  yon  can  6ce  it  is  very  low  water  with  him. 
This  modem  life  lif-i-""  '■■■-  i."=-tB  more  than  it  ehouM.' 

On  the  Pamphlel  e  third  was  on  '  Down- 

ing Stieet  and  Mod  it.'     Lord  John  Kassell, 

I  reiueinber,  plaiiiti^  t  in  tlie  IIoiiso  of  C'om- 

iiioiis.     Tlie  fourth  i?  Downing  Street,  sunU 

as  it  might  and  oiig  The  fiftli,  on  'Stump 

Oratory,'  was  perhapk  portant  of  the  set-,  for  it 

touched  a  problera  ot  en,  and  now  every  day 

becoming  of  greater  momei  ■  the  necessaiy  tendency 

of  Democracy  ia  to  throw  the  power  of  tiio  State  into  the 
liands  of  eloquent  speakers,  and  eloquent  speakers  have 
never  since  the  world  began  been  wise  statesmen.  Car- 
lyle  had  not  read  Aristotle's  '  Politics,'  but  ho  had  arrived 
in  his  own  road  at  Aristotle's  conclusions.  All  forms  of 
government,  Aristotle  sayn,  are  mined  by  parai^ites  and 
flattei-ers.  The  parasite  of  the  monarch  is  the  favourite 
who  flatters  his  vanity  and  hides  the  truth  from  him. 
The  parasite  of  a  democracy  is  the  orator ;  the  people  are 
Iiis  masters,  and  he  rules  by  pleasing  them,  lie  dares  not 
teil  them  unpleasant  truths,  lest  he  lose  Iiis  popularity ;  he 
must  call  their  paBsions  emotions  of  justice,  and  their 
prejudices  conclusions  of  reason,  fie  dares  not  look  facts 
in  the  face,  and  facts  prove  too  strong  for  him.  To  the 
end  of  his  life  Oarlyle  thought  with  extreme  anxiety  on 
this  subject,  and,  as  will  bo  socn.  had  more  to  say  about  it. 

I  need  not  follow  the  I'aniphtcts  in  detail.  There  were 
to  have  been  twelve  originally  ;  one,  I  think,  on  the  '  Ex- 
odus from  Houndsditch,'  for  Im  oiwasionally  reproached 
himself  afterwards  for  uvor-rulicencu  cm  that  subject.     He 
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Mr^  not  likely  to  have  been  deterred  by  fear  of  giving 
ofience.     Bat  the  argoments  against  speaking  out  about  it 
^««rere  always  as  present  with  him  as  the  arguments  for 
openness.     Perhaps  he  concluded,  on  tlie  whole,  that  the 
g<K>d  which  he  might  do  would  not  outbalance  the  pain  he 
^vf^onld  inflict    The  series,  at  any  rate,  ended  with  the 
oiglith — npon  ^Jesuitism,'  a  word   to  which  he  gave  a 
Avider  significance  than  technically  belongs  to  it.     England 
supposed  that  it  had  repudiated  sufficiently  Ignatius  Loyola 
nod  tlie  Company  of  Jesus ;  but,  little  as  England  knew 
it,  Ignatins's  peculiar  doctrines  had  gone  into  its  heart, 
and  were  pouring  through  all  its  veins  and  arteries.     Jcsu* 
itism  to  Carlvle  was  the  deliberate  shuttinoj  of  the  eves  to 
'truth;  the  deliberate  insincerity  which,  if  persisted  in, 
l)eeome8  itself  sincere.     You  choose  to  tell  a  lie  because, 
for  various  reasons,  it  is  convenient ;  yon  defend  it  with 
argument — till  at  length  yon  are  given  over  to  believe  it 
— and  the  religious  side  of  your  mind  being  thus  penally 
l^ralysed ;  morality  becomes  talk  and  conscience  becomes 
emotion ;  and  your  actual  life  has  no  authoritative  guide 
left  but  personal  selfishness.     Thus,  by  the  side  of  a  pro- 
fesdon  of  Christianity,  England  had  adopted  for  a  work- 
ing creed  Political  Economy,  which  is  the  contradictory  of 
Christianity,  imagining  that  it  could  believe  both  together. 
Christianity  tells  us  that  we  are  not  to  care  for  the  things 
of  the  earth.     Political  economy  is  concenied  with  nothing 
else.    Christianity  says  that  the  desire  to  make  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil.    Political  economy  says  that  the  more 
each  man  atruggles  to  '  make  money '  the  better  for  the 
^mmonwealth.     Christianity  says  that  it  is  the  business 
^  the  magistrate  to  execute  justice  and   maintain  truth. 
Political  economy  (or  the  system  of  government  founded 
^pon  it)  limits  *  justice'  to  the  keeping  of  the  peace,  de- 
dares  tliat  the  magistrate  has  nothing  to  do  with  main- 
^iug  truths  and  that  every  man  must  be  left  fi*ee  to 
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hold  Ilia  own  opinions  and  advance  bis  own  interests  in  I 
any  way  tliat  he  pleaecs,  short  of  frnnd  and  violenre. 

JeBuitisin,  or  tlie  art  of  finding  reasons  for  wliatever  v 
wiali  to  believe,  had  enabled  Englishmen  to  per^^uadfl  j 
themselves  that  both  these  theories  of  life  could  be  true  At  j 
the  same  time.  They  kept  one  for  Sunday*,  the  other  iat  J 
"«''tical  moral  code  thna 
wild  freak  of  linm< 
epitaph  on  The  fanioits  I 
]>la<:ed  in  the  nioatli  of  ] 
lo  is  generally  responsi- 

3, 


the  working  days ; 
evolved,  Carlyle  thr" 
comparable  only  to  i 
Baron  in  'Sartor  Ke 
his  imaginary  friend, 
ble  for  every  extravsgt 

If  the  ineetimable  talent  □.  atnre  ahoiilil,  in  these  swift 

ddja  of  progress,  be  extended  t_  . bmte  [Jreation,  having  faiiiy 

takeu  ill  all  the  liunian,  so  tliHf  swine  6111I  oxen  could  ('i.mmnuii^ate 
to  QS  on  paper  what  they  ihonght  of  the  universe,  then  might 
cnrions  resoltH,  not  uninstmctive  to  some  of  na,  ensne.  Snppos- 
ing  Bwiue  (I  mean  fonr-footed  swine)  of  sensibility  and  anperior 
logical  parts  had  attained  such  caltore,  and  could,  after  Burvej 
and  reflection,  jot  down  for  ds  their  notion  of  the  aniverae  and  of 
their  interests  and  dntiea  there,  might  it  not  well  interest  a  dis- 
cerning public,  perhaps  in  unexpected  wavs,  and  give  a  stimnlns 
to  the  languishing  book  trade  ?  The  votes  of  all  creatnres,  it  is 
understood  at  present,  ought  to  be  bad,  that  vou  mav  legislate  for 
them  with  better  inflight.  '  How  can  yon  govern  a  thing,'  say 
man;, '  without  first  asking  its  vote  ?  '  Unless,  indeed,  jou  aJreadv 
chance  to  know  its  vote,  and  even  something  more — namelv,  vhat 
you  are  to  think  of  its  vote,  what  if  wants  by  its  vote,  and,  still 
more  important,  what  Nature  wunts,  which  latter  at  the  end  of  the 
account  ia  the  onlv  thing  that  will  be  got.  Pig  propoeitions  in  a 
vague  form  are  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  nniverse,  so  far  as  sane  conjectnre  can  go.  is  an  immeas- 
urable swine's  trongh,  consisting  of  solid  and  liquid  and  of  other 
contrasts  and  kinds  ;  es))ecially  consisting  of  attatnalile  and  unat- 
tuiuablo,  the  latter  in  immenaeiy  greater  quantities  for  most  pigs. 

2.  Moral  evil  is  unattainability  of  pig's  wash ;  moral  good,  at- 
tainability of  ditto. 
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^  WhftI  is  Paradise  or  the  State  of  Innocence?  Paradise, 
CiaJled  also  State  of  Innocence,  Age  of  Gold,  and  other  names,  was 
(cLccording  to  pigs  of  weak  judgment)  unlimited  attainability  of 
X>ig*8  wash ;  perfect  fulfilment  of  one's  wishes,  so  that  pig^ti* 
ixsagination  could  not  outrun  reality :  a  fable  and  an  impossi- 
l>ilii7,  as  pigs  of  sense  now  see. 

4  Define  the  whole  duty  of  pigs.  It  is  the  mission  of  universal 
pigfaood  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  unattainable,  and  increase 
t4ist  of  attaiDAble.  All  knowledge  and  desire  and  effort  ought  to 
\^  directed  thither,  and  thither  only.  Pig  science,  pig  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  have  this  one  aim.    It  is  the  whole  duty  of  pigs. 

5.  Pig  poetry  ought  to  consist  of  universal  recognition  of  the 
excellence  of  pig's  wash  and  ground  barley,  and  the  felicity  of 
pigs  whose  trough  is  in  order,  and  who.  have  had  enough. 
Uromph! 

6.  The  pig  knows  the  weather.  He  ought  to  look  out  what 
Uid  of  weather  it  will  be. 

7.  Who  made  the  pig  ?    Unknown.     Perhaps  the  pork-butcher. 

8.  Have  you  law  and  justice  in  Pigdom  ?  Pigs  of  observation 
IttTe  discerned  that  there  is,  or  was  once  supposed  to  be,  a  thing 
called  justice.  Undeniably,  at  least  there  is  a  sentiment  in  pig 
Datare  called  indignation,  revenge,  &c.,  &c.,  which,  if'  one  pig 
pioyoke  another,  comes  out  in  a  more  or  less  destructive  manner ; 
be&oe  laws  are  necessary — amazing  quantities  of  laws.  For  quar- 
relling is  attended  with  loss  of  blood,  of  life — at  any  rate,  with 
irightful  effusion  of  the  general  stock  of  liog*s  wash,  and  ruin, 
temporaiy  ruin,  to  large  sections  of  the  universal  swine's  trough. 
Wherefore  let  justice  be  observed,  so  that  quaiTelling  be  avoided. 

9.  What  is  justice?  Your  own  share  of  the  general  swine's 
tnmgh ;  not  any  portion  of  my  share. 

10.  But  what  is  *  my  share  *  ?  Ah  I  there,  in  fact,  lies  the  grand 
difficulty,  upon  which  pig  science,  meditating  this  long  wliile,  can 
Kttle  absolutely  nothing.  My  share  !  Hrumph  I  my  shai*e  is,  on 
^  whole,  whatever  I  can  contrive  to  get  without  being  hanged 
or  sent  to  the  hulks.  For  there  are  gibbets,  treadmills,  I  need 
&ot  tell  you,  and  rules  which  lawyers  liave  prescribed. 

11.  Who  are  lawyers  ?  Servants  of  God,  appointed  revealers  of 
tbe  oracles  of  God,  who  read  off  to  us  from  day  to  day  what  is  the 
eternal  commandment  of  God  in  reference  to  the  mutual  claims  of 
His  oreatures  in  this  world. 

12.  Where  do  they  find  that  written  ?    In  Coke  upon  Littleton. 
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13.  Whon 
diacoTMttble. 

What  became  of  Coke  ?     DieJ.     And  then  ?    Went    to    tho 

UDdertukerK.     Weot  to  the But  we  must  pnll  up.     Saacr- 

teig's  tipi-co  hnjunnr.  confoutlding  even  farther  in  his  faast«  lli<> 
fonr-fiioled  with  thi?  two-fooled  nnimal,  rnshe*  into  wilder  auiI 
wildei-  forma  of  saliriral  ton^h-d&noiiig,  and  threetena  la  end  in  :, 
nnivet-HHi  Rape  of  the  Wim,  whii'h,  in  a  peraon  of  Lis  obaracter, 


example,  is  his  Slst  prop- 

the  bodv  alive. 

n  a  kind  of  aprons,  pnb- 

\j — macerate  themselvea 


looks  oni ID ous  and  ilan^ 
oaition,  M  ho  calls  it  :— 

51.  What  are  Bishop) 

"What  is  a  wnl  *    Tlw 

How  do  they  oversee 
lish  cliargEis — 1  belicTfl  w 

nearly  dead  with   continuea         et  ina*  ihej  cannot  in   the  leafit 
OTersee  it. 

'  And  ai-e  mach  honoured  ? '     Bv  the  wise,  very  much. 

62.   '  Define  the  Church."     1  had  rather  not. 

'  Do  Ton  lielievo  in  a  future  eiate  ? '     Yes,  Burely. 

'  What  is  it  ?  -     Heaven,  so  called. 

'  To  eveirbody  ? '    I  nndeistaud  bo — hope  bo. 

'  What  IB  it  thought  to  l>o  ? '    Hrumph  ! 

'  No  Hell,  then,  at  all  ? '    Emmph  ! 

This  was  written  thirty-tUree  years  ago,  when  political 
economy  was  our  &ovei'eigii  political  science.  Ae  tlie 
centre  of  grnvity  of  political  power  has  changed,  the 
science  lias  changed  along  with  it.  Statesmen  liave  dis- 
covered that  laisses-faire,  tliongh  doubtless  true  in  a 
Iwtter  state  of  existence,  is  inapplicable  to  our  imperfect 
planet.  They  have  attempted,  witii  Irish  l-and  Bills 
&c.,  to  regulate  in  eoine  degi'ee  the  distribution  of  tl>e 
hog's  wasli,  and  will  doubtless,  as  democracy  extends,  do 
more  in  that  direction.  But  when  the  PampliletB  ap- 
jieai'ed,  this  and  the  other  doctrines  ennnciated  in  them 
wei-e  received  with  astonished  indignation.  '  Cariyle 
taken  to  whisky '  was  the  popular  impression ;  or  perhaps 
he  had  gone  mad.  '  Punch,'  the  most  frientUy  to  him  of 
all  the  London  periodicals,  pi-otested  affectionately.    The 
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delinqnent  was  brought  np  for  trial  before  him,  I  think 
for  injuring  his  reputation.  He  was  admonished,  but 
6t;ood  impenitent,  and  even  ^  called  the  worthy  magistrate 
21.  windbag  and  a  sham.'  I  suppose  it  was  Thackeray  who 
Avrote  this,  or  some  otlier  kind  friend,  who  feared,  like 
fZmerson,  ^that  the  world  would  turn  its  back  on  hiiii.^ 
He  was  under  no  illusion  himself  as  to  the  effect  which  ho 
"^was  producing. 

To  John  Cctrlyle. 

April  129, 1850. 

The  barking  babble  of  the  world  continues  in  regard  to  these 

X^phleto,  hardly  any  wiae  word  at  all  reaching  me  in  reference 

to  them ;  but  I  must  say  oat  my  say  in  one  shape  or  another,  and 

^vnll,  if  Heaven  help  me,  not  minding  that  at  all.    The  world  is 

sot  here  for  mj  objects.     The  world  is  here  for  its  own ;  bat  let 

me  too  be  here  for  my  own.    No  human  word,  or  hardly  any,  once 

in  the  month,  is  uttered  to  me  by  any  fellow-mortal — a  state  of 

things  I  have  long  bewailed,  but  learn  ever  better  to  endure,  and 

silentlj  draw  inferences  from. 

The  prettiest  personal  feature  during  the  appearance  of 
the  Pamphlets  was  a  small  excursion  for  '  a  day  in  the 
country,'  which  Carlyle  and  his  wife  made  together,  when 
the  seventh,  on  Hudson's  statue,  was  off  his  hands.  They 
went  by  rail  to  Richmond  on  a  bright  May  morning,  and 
thence  by  omnibus  to  Ham  Common,  where  they  strolled 
about  among  the  ti-ees  and  the  gorse.  They  had  their 
luncheon  with  them  in  the  shape  of  a  packet  of  biscuits 
They  bought  a  single  bottle  of  soda-water.  He  had  his 
cigar-case  and  a  match-box.  It  was  like  the  old  days  at 
Craigenputtock,  when,  after  an  article  was  finished,  they 
osed  to  drive  off  together  in  the  ancient  gig  for  a  holiday, 
with  the  tobacco-pipewin  a  pocket  of  the  apron. 

The  last  Pamphlet  appeai*ed  in  July. 

'Latter-day  Pamphlets '  (he  says)  either  dead  or  else  abused  and 
execrated  by  all  mortals — nonflocci  fncio^  comparatively  speaking. 
Had  a  letter  from  Emerson  explaining  that  I  was  quite  wrong  to 
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get  so  vagrj,  kc.  I  really  v&lne  the«e  savage  atterancea  of  mina 
at  nothing.  I  am  glad  only— unii  this  is  an  iualieuabia  benefit— 
that  they  are  out  of  me.  Stuuip  orator,  Parliament,  Jesnitiaiu, 
Ac.,  were  and  are  a  roal  deliverance  to  me. 

The  outerv,  ciiriouslj',  had  iiu  effect  on  the  sale  o£ 
Carlyle's  works.  He  had  a  certaiu  public,  slowly  grow- 
ing, which  hoiight  evervthinv  that  he  published.  The 
praise  of  tlie  nevvgpiipci b  «,.,  he  told  me,  seu&ibty  iti- 
ci'eafied  the  circulatior  ■  e  never  ^eligibly  diiuiu- 

ished  it.     His  nnkm  helieved  in  him  us  n 

teaclier  whom  tliey  i  .—.ti  from,  not  to  criticise. 

There  were  then  aboui  imci;  thousand  who  bonglit  liia 
books.  Now,  who  can  say  how  many  there  are !  He.  for 
biuiBelf,  bad  delivered  hifi  soni,  and  was  comparatively  at 
rest. 

I  am  not  wo  henj-laden  to-day  (he  writes,  Mhea  it  wm  oref)  aa 
I  liave  been  for  many  a  day.  I  have  money  enongh  (no  be^arly 
terrors  abont  finance  now  at  all).  I  have  still  some  strength,  the 
chance  of  Eome  years  of  time.  If  I  be  true  to  myselt,  how  can  the 
whole  posterity  of  Adaro,  and  its  nnitcd  follies  and  miseries,  quite 
make  shipwreck  of  me? 

The  relief,  as  migiit  be  expected,  was  not  of  very  long 
con  til 
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Beiction  from  'Latter-day  Pamphlets' — Acqnaintaiice  with  Sir 
Bobert  Peel— Dinner  in  Whitehall  Place— Ball  at  Bath  House 
—Peel's  death — Estimate  of  Peel's  character — ^Yisit  to  Bonth 
Wales — Savage  Landor — Merthyr  Tydvil — Scotsbrig — De- 
spondency— ^Visits  to  Keswick  fuid  Coniston — The  Grange— 
Betom  to  London. 

Lr  the  intervals  between  Carlyle's  larger  works,  a  dis- 
charge of  spiritaal  bile  was  always  necessary.     Modern 
English  life,  and  the  opinions  popularly  current  among 
men,  were  a  constant  provocation  to  him.    The  one  object 
of  everyone  (a  very  few  chosen  souls  excepted)  seemed  to 
be  to  make  moneys  and  witli  money  increase  his  own  idle 
luxury.     The  talk  of  people,  whether  written  or  spoken, 
was  an  extravagant  and  never-ceasing  laudation  of  an  age 
which  was  content  to  be  so  employed,  as  if  the  like  of  it 
had  never  been  seen  npon  eai*th  before.     The  thinkers  in 
their  closets,  the  politicians  on  platform  or  in  Parliament, 
reviews  and  magazines,  weekly  newspapers  and  dailies, 
sang  all  the  same  note,  that  there  had  never  since  the 
world  began  been  a  time  when  the  English  part  of  man- 
iind  had  been  happier  or  better  than  they  were  then. 
They  had  only  to  be  let  alone,  to  have  more  and  moie 
liberty,  and  fix  their  eyes  steadily  on  'increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  attainable  hog's  wash,'  and  there  would  be  such  a 
world  as  no  philosophy  had  ever  dreamt  of.     Something 
of  this  kind  re^ly  was  the  prevalent  creed  thirty  yeais 
ago,  under  the  sudden  increase  of  wealth  which  set  in  with 
Vol.  IV.— 8 
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railvsja  atkI  free  ti-ade ;  and  to  Carlvle  it  appeared  a  folse 
creed  tlirongUout,  £1*0111  principle  to  infei-euce.  Id  liis 
judgment  the  coinnion  weal  of  men  and  nations  depended 
on  their  eliaracterg ;  and  the  road  which  we  had  to  travel, 
if  we  were  to  make  a  good  end,  was  the  same  as  tlie  Chris- 
tian pilgrim  iiad  travelled  on  his  wav  to  tlie  C-eiestial  City, 
no  priinroi«!  path  ti  '  '       '  'leeii  jet  made  hj  (i<Ki 

or  man.    Thcanstere  liness,  thrift,  simplicity, 

Belf-denial — were  diR"  1  the  boasted  progress. 

There  was  no  dema  o  need  of  them.     The 

heaven  aspired  aftt  ent,  and   the   passport 

thither  was  only  mo  be  only  money  enongh, 

and  the  gate  lay  op<  ot  believe  tfaia  doctrine. 

He  abhori'ed  it  from  Vq.i  lis  eoiil.    Such  a  lieavea 

was  no  heaven  for  a  man.  3  boasted  prosperity  wotdd 

Booner  or  later  be  overtaken  by  'God's  jndgment,'  Espe- 
cially he  was  angry  when  he  saw  men  to  whom  natnre  had 
given  talents  lending  themselves  to  this  accnreed  per- 
suasion ;  statesmen,  tlieologians,  pliilosophors  composedly 
swimming  with  the  stream,  careless  of  truth,  or  with  no 
longer  any  nieasnre  of  tnith  except  their  own  advantage. 
Some  who  had  eyes  were  afraid  to  open  them;  otliera, 
and  the  most,  had  deliberately  extinguishe*!  their  eyes. 
They  used  their  facnities  only  tudrese  the  [xipnlar  theories 
in  plausible  language,  and  were  carried  away  by  their  own 
eloquence,  till  they  actually  believed  what  they  were  say- 
ing. Rcsi>ecl  for  fact  they  had  none.  Fact  to  them  was 
the  view  of  things  eimvent  ion  ally  i-ei-eivet.!,  or  what  the 
worlil  and  tliey  together  agrwd  to  admit. 

That  the  facts  either  of  religion  or  politics  were  not  snch 
as  bisho]«  and  statcsmon  reprr'sentcil  them  to  be.  was 
frtirhtftiily  evident  to  Carlyle,  and  ho  tvuld  not  U'  silent 
it"  he  wislu\l.  Thus.  atVr  hv  had  written  the  "  French 
UcvoUitiori,'  'Chartism"  had  t»>  i^-mc  i'«t  of  him,  and 
'  i'usrt  »iid  I'lviMHit,*  beforv  ho  i-oidd  M'ttlo  to  '  CroiuweU.' 
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*  Cromwell '  done,  the  fiei-ce  acid  had  accnmnlated  again 
and  had  been  discharged  in  the  *  Latter-day  Pamphlets  '— 
discharged,  however,  still  imperfectly,  for  his  whole  soul 
^as  loaded  with  bilious  indignation.    Many  an  evening, 
^at  this  time,  I  heard  him  flinging  off  the  matter  in- 
tended for  the  rest  of  the  series  which  had  been  left  un- 
written, ponring  out,  for  hours  together,  a  torrent  of 
snlphorous  denunciation.    ISo  one  could  check  him.     If 
anjoue  tried  contradiction,  the  cataract  rose  against  the 
obfitacle  till  it  rushed  over  it  and  drowned  it.    But,  in 
general,  his  listeners  sate  silent.    The  imagery,  his  wild 
pliiy  of  humour,  the  immense  knowledge  always  evident  in 
the  grotesque  forms  which  it  assumed,  were  in  themselves 
60  dazzling  and  so  entertauiing,  that  we  lost  the  use  of  our 
owu  faculties  till  it  was  over.     He  did  not  like  making 
these  displays,  and  avoided  them  when  he  could  ;  but  he 
was  easily  provoked,  and  when  excited  could  not  restrain 
liiniself.    Whether  he  expected  to  make  converts  by  the 
Pamphlets,  I  cannot  say.    Ilis  sentences,  perhaps,  fell  hei'e 
[      and  tliere  like  seeds,  and  grew  to  something  in  minds  that 
could  receive  them.     In  the  general  hostility,  he  was  ex- 
periencing the  invariable  fate  of  all  men  who  see  what  is 
coming  before  those  who  are  about  them  see  it ;  and  he 
li^ed  to  see  most  of  the  unpalatable  doctrines  which  the 
Pamphlets  contained  verified  by  painful  experience  and 
practically  acted  on. 

In  tlie  midst  of  the  storm  which  he  had  raised,  he  was 
sorprised  agreeably  by  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Sir 
Eobert  Peel.  He  had  liked  Peel  ever  since  he  had  met 
him  at  Lord  Ashburtoa's.  Peel,  who  had  read  his  books, 
had  been  sti-uck  equally  with  him,  and  wished  to  know 
more  of  him.  The  dinner  was  in  the  second  week  of 
May.  The  ostensible  object  was  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
between  Carlyle  and  Prescott.  The  account  of  it  is  in  his 
Joifnial. 
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There  wms  a  gT»t  putj,  Freeeott,  Siilman,  Banj  (architact). 
Lord  Mahon,  Sheil.  Gibsoa  (senlptor),  Cabitt  (builder),  ic,  Ac, 
A).>oiit  PretiOott  I  (iii'ihI  little,  and  iudeetl,  Ih^re  or  elacvhere,  dui 
not  Hiieak  with  him  at  all :  bat  what  I  noted  of  Peel  I  vill  di 
down.  I  wati  th«  ««coud  that  entei'ed  the  big  dnwiug-n 
pii-ture  galleij  as  wl-U,  which  looks  out  over  the  Thames  (Wlui*- 
lisll  Gardens,  second  house  to  the  eastward  of  MoBlagiw  Honae), 
commands  Westminster  Bridce  too.  niUt  its  wrecked  parapets  (old 
"Weatniinster  Eridge'  rliaiuoDt  Eoiiaes,  being,  I 

faticv,  of  nemicinnilaf  tl  and  projecting  into  the 

xbore  of  the  river.     O'  r,  modest,  sensible-IooluDg 

mao,  was  alone  with  tered.     My  reception  was 

ftbuuilantly  cordial     1  it  the  New  Honaes  of  Pm'- 

ItameDl,  and  the  impc  ulty  of  heating  in  them — 

others  entering,  Milnu.  as  I  had  done.    Sir  Robert, 

in  his  mild  kindly  voi  ifficnltiea  architects  bad  iu 

making  out  that  part  i  Nobody  then  knew  hon-  it 

WDA  to  be  done  :  fiUing  ui  a  I^x.  rt^a  people  sometimes  made  it 
Bndible  (iritness  his  own  experience  at  Glasgow  in  the  College 
Bci'tor's  lime,  which  he  briefly  mentioned  to  ns|,  sofiietimes  it  ha.! 
been  managed  by  hiinging  up  cloth  curtains  kc  JoHcph  Hume, 
I'ejmi'ting  from  certain  Edinburgh  mathematicians,  Iiad  stated  thai 
Ihe  best  big  room  for  being  heard  in,  that  wa-s  known  in  England, 
was  a  Qnakcrs'  meetiog-bousc  near  Cheltenham.  I  have  forgot 
the  precise  place. 

People  DOW  came  in  thick  and  rapid.  I  vent  abont  the  gallery 
with  those  already  come,  and  saw  little  more  of  Sir  Robert  then. 
I  remember  in  presenting  Bony  to  Prescott  he  said  with  kindly 
empliasis,  '  I  have  wished  to  show  you  some  of  our  most  distin- 
guished men  :  allow  me  to  introduce,'  4c.  Bany  had  been  getting 
rebuked  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  those  very  days  or  hours, 
and  had  been  defended  there  by  Sir  Robert.  Barry,  when  I 
looked  at  him,  <lid  not  torn  out  by  any  means  such  a  fool  as  his 
pepper-boi  architectnre  would  have  led  one  to  guess— on  the  con* 
trari',  a  broad  solid  man  with  much  ingennity  and  even  delicacy 
of  expression,  who  had  well  employed  his  sixty  years  or  so  of  life 
in  looking  out  for  himself,  and  had  unhappily  fonnd  pepper.box 
architecture  his  Goshen  1  From  the  distance  X  did  not  dislike 
him  at  all.  Panizzi,  even  ticnbe,  came  to  the  dinner,  no  ladies 
there  ;  nothing  but  two  sons  of  Peel,  one  at  each  end,  he  himself 
in  the  middle  abont  opposite  to  where  I  sate  ;  Mahon  on  bin  .left 
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Ittod,  on  his  light  Van  de  Wejer  (Belgian  ambassador) ;  not  a 
creature  there  for  whom  I  cared  one  penny,  except  Peel  himself. 
Dinner  sumptaons  and  excellently  served,  but  I  should  think 
niher  wearisome  to  everybody,  as  it  certainly  was  to  me.  After 
ill  the  servants  but  the  butler  were  gone,  we  began  to  hear  a  lit- 
^  of  Peel's  quiet  talk  across  the  table,  unimportant,  distinguished 
\ff  its  sense  of  the  ludicrous  shining  through  a  strong  official  ra- 
titmalUy  and  even  seriousness  of  temper.  Distracted  address  of  a 
letter  from  somebody  to  Queen  Victoria  :  *  The  most  noble  George 
Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  Knight  and  Baronet,'  or  something 
like  that.  A  man  had  once  written  to  Peel  himself,  while  secre- 
tuy,  *that  he  was  weary  of  life,  that  if  any  gentletnan  wanted  for 
Iris  park-woods  a  hermit,  he,  &c.,'  all  which  was  very  pretty  and 
hunan  as  Peel  gave  it  us.  In  rising  we  had  some  question  about 
tlie  pictures  in  his  dining-room,  which  are  Wilkie*s  (odious)  John 
Knox  at  the  entrance  end,  and  at  the  opposite  three,  or  perhaps 
four,  all  by  Beynolds ;  Dr.  Johnson,  original  of  the  engravings 
one  sees ;  Beynolds  himself  by  his  own  pencil,  and  two,  or  per- 
haps Uiiee,  other  pictures.  Doubts  rising  about  who  some  lady 
portnit  was,  I  went  to  the  window  and  asked  Sir  Bobert  himself, 
who  tamed  with  alacrity  and  talked  to  us  about  that  and  the  rest. 
The  hand  in  Johnson's  portrait  brought  an  anecdote  from  him 
aboat  Wilkie  and  it  at  Drayton.  Peel  spread  his  own  hand  over 
it,  an  inch  or  two  off,  to  illustrate  or  enforce— as  fine  a  man's  hand 
as  r  remember  to  have  seen,  strong,  delicate,  and  scnipulously 
dean.  Upstairs,  most  of  the  people  having  soon  gone,  he  showed 
ns  his  volumes  of  autographs — Mirabeau,  Johnson,  Byron,  Scott, 
and  many  English  kings  and  officialities  :  excellent  cheerful  talk 
and  description ;  human,  but  official  in  all  things.  Then,  with  a 
cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  dismissal ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
(mirum  /),  insisting  on  it,  took  me  honle  in  his  carriage. 

Carlyle  had  probably  encountered  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
before,  at  the  Ashburtons' ;  but  this  meeting  at  Sir  Kob- 
ert  Peel's  was  Uie  beginning  of  an  intimacy  which  grew 
op  between  these  singularly  opposite  men,  who,  in  spite 
of  diflferences,  discovered  that  they  thouglit,  at  bottom,  on 
serious  subjects,  very  much  ah'ke.  The  Bisliop  once  told 
me  he  considered  Carlj^le  a  most  eminently  religious  man. 
*■  Ah,  Sam ! '  said  Carlyle  to  me  one  day,  'he  is  a  very 
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elever  fellow  ;  I  do  not  hate  him  near  ae  miicli  as  1  fear  I 
ought  to  do,' 

Once  xgain,  a  few  days  later,  Carlyle  met  Peel  at  a  din- 
ner at  Bath  House — '  a  real  gtatet>iii»i '  ae  he  now  dis- 
cerned liim  to  be.  '  He  waa  fresh  and  hearty,  with 
delicate,  gentle,  yet  frank  manners;  a  kindly  man.  HU 
reserve  as  to  all  g:  '  '       latters  sits  him  quite 

naturally  and  enliai  ct — a  warm  sense  of 

fnn,  really  of  gciuiin  r,  looks  through  hiiii ; 

the  hopefullest  feati  ly  eee  in  thie  last  in- 

terview or  the  oilier.  ked  to  us  readily,  on 

eliglit  hint  from  me  ?irron  he  culled  him) 

and  their  old  school  niniscences,  agreeable 

to  bear  at  HrEt  hand  ;  new  in  them  to  ns.* 

At  Balli  Hotise  a_„, ovuoou,  Carlyle  was  to  meet 

(though  without  an  introduction)  a  man  whom  he  regarded 
witli  freer  admiration  than  he  had  learnt  to  feel  even  for 
Peel,  He  was  tempted  to  a  ball  there,  the  firet  and  last 
occasion  on  which  he  was  ever  present  at  such  a  scene. 
He  was  anxious  to  sec  the  thing  for  once,  and  he  saw 
along  with  it  the  hero  of  Waterloo. 

June  25,  1850.— Last  night  at  a  gmnA  ball  at  Bath  House,  the 
only  ball  of  any  description  I  ever  saw.  From  five  to  seTen  hnn- 
dred  sele<:t  aristocracy ;  the  lights,  decorations,  housenwm  and 
amogeinents  perfect  (1  supjos**)  ;  the  whole  Ihiug  worth  having 
seen  for  a  conple  of  hours.  Of  the  niaiiy  women,  only  a  few  weii! 
to  be  called  beautiful.  I  rememt>er  the  languid,  careless,  slow  air 
with  which  the  elderly  peeresses  came  into  the  room  and  theie- 

after  loiuiFwd  about.   A  Miss  L {%  general's  daughter)  was  the 

prettiest  I  remembAr  of  the  tchaiiett  Kiitdtm.  Lord  Iiondondeiry 
lookeil  sad.  foolish,  and  iorly.  Hia  MarefaioQeOB,  once  a  bean^ 
you  conld  iMe.  had  the  Hnost  diantond.-)  of  the  party,  Jane  tells  me. 
Lonl  and  Lady  Luvelnce,  Marquis  of  Breadallfuie,  ttiiokset  f&nuer- 
looking;  man,  n'uud  8li>el-grey  hoad  with  bald  crown,  Bui  Xichix 
m  h-fhiilfH.  Anglesea,  flno-liHiking  old  man  InuUng  bis  cork  lef;, 
shuirs  better  on  lion«b«ok.     Aiueriiiui  Iiawr^nca  (miuister  here). 
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Inid,  burly,  enezgeticallj  sagaoicmB-lookiDg,  a  man  of  flixfcy  \nth 
long  grey  hair  awirled  round  the  bald  parts  of  his  big  bead ; 
tiightfal  American  lady»  his  wife,  d  la  Cashman;  chin  like  a 
jwwder-hom,  sallow,  parchment  complexion,  very  tall,  very  lean, 
expression  thrift — in*all  senses  of  the  word.  'Tlirift,  Horatio.* 
Pkweott,  and  the  other  Americans  there,  not  beantiful  any  of  them. 
Bjr  hi  the  moat  interesting  figure  present  was  the  old  Dnke  of 
Wellington,  who  appeared  between  twelve  and  one,  and  slowly 
glided  through  the  rooms — truly  a  beautiful  old  man  ;  I  had  never 
Ken  tfll  now  how  beautiful,  and  what  an  expression  of  graceful 
amplidty,  veracity,  and  nobleness  there  is  about  the  old  hero 
whttQ  yon  see  him  close  at  hand.  His  very  size  had  hitherto  de- 
ceived me.  He  is  a  shortish  slightish  figure,  about  five  feet  eight, 
of  good  breadth  however,  and  all  muscle  or  bone.  His  legs,  I 
thii^  must  be  the  short  part  of  him,  for  certainly  on  horseback  I 
We  always  taken  him  to  be  tall.  Eyes  beautiful  light  blue,  full 
of  mild  valour,  with  infinitely  more  faculty  and  geniality  than  I 
ittd  fimcied  before ;  the  face  wholly  gentle,  wise,  valiant,  and 
Tenenble.  The  voice  too,  as  I  again  heard,  is  *  aquiline  *  clear, 
perfectly  equable — uncracked,  that  is — and  perhaps  almost  musi- 
cal, but  essentially  tenor  or  almost  treble  voice — eighty- two,  I  un- 
derstand. He  glided  slowly  along,  slightly  saluting  this  and  that 
other,  clear,  clean,  fresh  as  this  June  evening  itself,  till  the  silver 
bnckle  of  his  stock  vanished  into  the  door  of  the  next  room,  and  I 
saw  him  no  more.  Except  Dr.  Chalmers,  I  have  not  for  many 
.Tears  seen  so  beautiful  an  old  man. 

lu  his  early  Iladical  days,  Carlyle  had  spoken  scornfully, 

asnsnal,  of  Peel  and  Wellington,  not  distinguishing  them 

from  the  herd  of  average  politicians.    lie  was  learning  to 

know  them  better,  to  recognise  better,  perhaps,  how  great 

a  man  must  essentially  be  who  can  accomplish  anything 

good  ander  the  existing  limitations.     But  the  knowledge 

came  too  late  to  ripen  into  practical  acquaintanca    Wei- 

lington's  ran  was  setting.  Peel  was  actually  gone  in  a  few 

weeks  from  the  dinner  at  Bath  House,  and  Wellington 

had  passed  that  singular  eulogy  upon  him  in  the  House  of 

Lords — singular,  but  most  instructive  commentary  ou  the 

political  life  of  our  daja,  as  if  Feel  waa  tlie  only  public 
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man  of  whom  eiich  a  charact^  could  he  given.     '  He  )ia 
never  knovm  him  tell  a  deliberate  falsehood.'     In  the  in- 
terval, Carl^le  met  Pe«l  once  in  the  street    He  lifted  liia 
hat; 

the  only  time  (he  sa,vs)  we  had  ever  saJnted,  owing  to  nratoal 
baRhfulneu  and  pctde  of  buiuilitf,  I  do  beiiere.  Sir  Robert,  with 
smiling  look,  extended  his  left  hand  and  rordiftll.r  grasped  mioe 
in  it,  with  a  '  How  are  to  think  ol.     It  Btmck  m« 

that  there  might  certa  iiiable  reform  work  still  in 

Pee),  though  the  look  is  own  strict  cunserrntirai 

and  even  olficialitj  o(  vii  ire  the  cohue  of  objects  and 

persons  hia  life  was  caff.  not  increoae  mj  hopes  t>(  n 

great  result.    But  he  sea  I  humane  and  hopefnl,  still 

Btroug  aud  fresh  to  look       v  t  him,  there  was  nobody  I 

bad  the  smallest  hope  le  rrouhi  do,  which  seemed 

now  soon  to  be  tried,  interesting  feature  of  the 

coming  time  for  me.  I  baa  an  Buinentie  regard  for  ibis  man  and 
ft  wish  to  know  more  of  Tiim — nearly  tlio  one  man  alive  of  tLoiu  I 
could  sa;  ao  much. 

The  last  great  English  stateenian— the  last  great  conati- 
tutional  stateeiimn  perhaps  that  England  will  ever  have — 
died  through  a  fait  from  his  horse  in  the  middle  of  thia 
summer,  1850. 

From  JmimaL 

On  a  Satnrdaj  evening,  bright  snnuy  weather,  Jane  being  out 
at  Addiscombe  and  I  to  go  next  day,  29th  of  June  it  must  have 
been,  I  had  gone  up  Piccadilly  between  four  and  five  p.m.,  and 
was  returning ;  half-past  sii  when  I  got  to  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
Old  Marquis  of  Anglesey  was  riding  a  brisk  skittish  horse,  a  good 
way  down  Piccadilly,  just  ahead  of  me  ;  he  entered  the  paik  as  I 
passed,  his  horse  capering  among  the  carriages,  somewhat  to  my 
alarm,  not  to  his.  It  must  have  been  some  five  or  ten  minutes 
before  this,  that  Sir  Bobert  had  been  thrown  on  Conatitntion  Hill 
and  got  his  death-hurt.  I  did  not  hear  of  it  at  all  till  next  day  at 
Addiscombe,  when  the  anxiety,  which  I  had  hoped  was  exagger- 
ated, was  considerable  about  him.  To  this  hour,  it  is  impossible 
to  know  how  the  fall  took  place.  Peel  had  no  '  St,'  I  think.  He 
was  a  j)oor  rider,  sliort  in  the  legs,  long  and  heavy  in  the  body. 
His  home  took  both  to  rearing  aud  flinging  up  ila  heels,  eaye  a 
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viiness.  He  eame  down,  it  upon  him,  collar-bone  broken.  It 
tamed  out  after  death  that  a  rib  had  been  broken  (also),  driven  in 
upon  the  region  of  the  lungs  or  heart.  It  had  been  enough.  On 
Monday  I  walked  up  to  some  club  to  get  the  bulletin,  which  pre- 
tended to  be  faYourable.  We  went  then  to  the  house  itself,  saw 
eaniages,  a  scattered  crowd  simmering  about,  learnt  nothing  fur- 
ther, but  came  home  in  hope.  Tuesday  morning,  2nd  of  July, 
'Postman'  reported 'a  bad  night;'  uncertain  rumours  of  good 
ind  evil  through  the  day.  (Buskin  &c.  here  in  the  evening ;  good 
report  from  Aubrey  de  Yere,  about  11  p.m.)  I  had  still  an  obsti- 
ute  hope.  Wednesday  morning  '  Postman '  reported  Sir  Robert 
Peel  died  last  night,  I  think  about  nine.  Eheu  /  eheu  !  Great  ex- 
pressions of  national  sorrow,  really  a  serious  expression  of  regret 
in  the  public  ;  an  affectionate  appreciation  of  this  man  which  he 
lumeelf  was  far  from  being  sure  of,  or  aware  of,  while  he  lived.  I 
DTself  have  said  nothing  :  hardly  know  what  to  think-^feel  only 
in  general  that  I  have  now  no  definite  hope  of  peaceable  improve- 
ment for  this  country ;  that  the  one  statesman  we  had,  or  the  least 
similitude  of  a  statesman  so  far  as  I  know  or  can  guess,  is  sud- 
denly snatched  away  from  us.  What  will  become  of  it?  Qod 
bows.  K  peaceable  result  I  now  hardly  exi^ect  for  this  huge  wen 
of  corruptions  and  diseases  and  miscncs ;  and  in  the  mean- 
vhile  the  wrigglings  and  strugglings  in  Parliament,  how  they 
now  do,  or  what  they  now  do  there,  have  become  mere  zero  to  me, 
tedions  as  a  tale  that  has  been  told.  Dr.  Foucart,  who  was  pres- 
ent, told  Farre,  Sir  Robert  was  frequently  insensible  ;  wandered, 
talking  about  his  watch,  about  getting  to  bed.  '  Let  us  light  the 
candles  and  go  to  bed.'  *  Have  you  wound  up  that  watch  ? '  &c, 
^erer  alluded  to  his  hurt.  He  lay  all  the  while  in  that  dining- 
^m,  made  them  take  off  his  bandages  as  intolerable,  would  not 
be  examined  or  manipulated  fur1;^er ;  got  away  from  his  water- 
bed;  slept  eight  hours  upon  a  sofa,  the  only  sleep  he  had.  '  Ood 
Mess  yon  all ! '  he  said  in  a  faint  voice  to  his  children,  clear  and 
Vttk,  and  so  went  his  way.     TcXor. 

Great  meu  die,  like  little  men  ;  '  there  is  no  difference,' 
tod  the  world  goes  its  way  without  tliem.  Parliament 
was  to  *  wriggle  on '  with  no  longer  any  Peel  to  guide ; 
*thewen,'as  Cobbett  called  London,  was  to  double  its  al- 
^y  overgrown,  monstrous  bulk,  and  Carlyle  had  still 
^y  years  before  him  to  watch  and  shudder  at  its  ex- 
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tending.  Bnt  from  this  time  lie  mred  little  about  con> 
temporary  politics,  wbieh  he  regarded  as  beating  tho 
■wind.  What  lu  himself  was  next  to  do  was  a  prublem  to 
biia  whicli  lie  did  nut  see  his  way  through.  Some  titue 
or  other  he  niesut  to  write  a  '  Life  of  Sterling,'  bitt  as 
yet  he  had  not  sufficient  couipoBiire.  Up  to  this  time  hv 
had  perhaps  some  h'  >f  being  employed  ac- 

tively in  public  li  this  kind,  if  he  ever 

eeiiouEly  entertained  ini«hed.     As  a  writer 

of  books,  and  as  tl  <  to  make  bis  mark  oti 

his  generation,  but  \  to  bo  written  next  was 

entirely  vague  to  1  ;  in  Chelsea  required 

paint  and  whitewiu.-  ess  which,  for  every- 

one's sake,  it  was  di  should  not  be  pi-esei>t 

to  witness.  His  frit...u,  _..  ^»^»uod,  again  invited  him 
to  South  AVales,  He  had  been  dreadfully  '  bored '  there  ; 
but  he  was  affecf«d,  too,  by  Redwood's  loyal  attachment. 
He  agreed  to  go  to  him  for  a  week  or  two,  and  intended 
afterwai'ds  to  make  his  way  into  Scotland. 

On  tlie  way  to  Cardiff,  he  spent  a  night  with  Savage 
Landor,  who  was  then  living  apart  from  his  family  in 
Bath. 

Landor  (he  wrote)  was  in  his  house,  in  n  fine  qniet  street  like  a 
New  Town  Edinburgh  one,  waiting  for  me,  attended  only  bj  u 
nice  Bologna  dog.  Dinner  not  far  from  ready  ;  Lis  apartnienta  alt 
hnug  round  with  queer  old  Italian  pieturea ;  the  very  doon  liiul 
pictures  on  them.  DioDer  wad  ehiborat«ly  simple.  The  brave 
Landor  foriied  me  to  talk  far  too  much,  and  we  did  very  near  a 
bottle  of  claret,  l>eaideB  two  glasses  of  sherry  ;  far  too  much  liquor 
and  excitement  for  a  poor  fellow  like  me.  However,  he  was  really 
stirring  eomponj  :  a  proud,  irascible,  trencbant,  ypt  generons, 
\'eraciou8,  and  very  dignified  old  man  ;  quit«  a  ducal  or  royal  man 
in  the  temper  of  Lim  ;  reminded  me  something  of  old  Sterling,  ex- 
cept that  for  Irish  blarney  you  must  substitute  a  fund  of  Welsh 
choler.  He  left  me  to  go  smoking  along  the  streets  altont  ten  at 
night,  he  himself  retiring  then,  having  w.ilkcd  me  tlirough  the 
Gresc«nt,  Park,  £c.,  in  the  dusk  before.    Bath  is  decidedly  the 
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prottiert  town  in  all  Engrland.  Nay,  Edinburgh  itself,  except  for 
the  sea  and  the  Grauipians,  does  not  equal  it.  Regular,  but  by 
DO  means  formal  streets,  all  clean,  all  quiet,  yet  not  dead,  winding 
up  in  picturesque,  lively  varieties  along  the  face  of  a  large,  broad 
iveep  of  woody  green  sandstone  hill,  with  large  outlook  to  the 
o^poflite  Bide  of  the  valley  ;  and  fine,  decent,  clean  people  saunter- 
ing about  it,  mostly  small  oountiy  gentiy,  I  was  told ;  '  live  here 
!oc  l^200L  a  year,'  fiaid  Landor. 

Mr.  Bedwood  was  no  longer  at  Llandough,  but  liad 
moved  to  Boverton,  a  place  at  no  great  distance.  Bover- 
ton  was  nearer  to  the  sea,  and  the  daily  bathe  could  be 
ejected  withont  diflSculty.  The  cocks,  cuddies,  &c.,  were 
as  tronblesome  as  nsnal,  though  perhaps  less  so  than  Car- 
Ijle^s  vivid  anathemas  on  the  poor  creatures  would  lead 
one  to  suppose.  His  host  entertained  him  with  more 
honour  that  he  would  have  paid  to  a  piince  or  an  arch- 
bishop, and  Carlyle  could  not  but  be  grateful. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carkfle. 

Boverton  :  Aug.  12,  1850. 
Bedwood  is  friendliness  itself,  poor  fellow ;  discloses  a  great 
^Quitity  of  passive  intelligence  amid  his  great  profundity  of  dul- 
^^ :  nay,  a  kind  of  humour  at  times,  and  certainly  excels  in  good 
^per  all  the  human  creatures  I  have  been  near  lately.  Seveml 
times  his  fussiness  Audflkert/  have  brought  angry  growlings  out  of 
i&e,  and  spurts  of  fierce  impatience  which  he  has  taken  more  like 
*Q  tngel  than  a  Welshman.  Perfection  of  temper !  And  his  x>ony 
*  ^rerj  swift  and  good,  and  his  household  is  hospitably  furnished, 
^  all  that  he  has  is  at  my  disposal.  On  the  whole  I  shall  hand- 
somely make  out  my  three  weeks,  and  hope  to  get  profit  from  it 
after  all. 

Carlyle  would  have  been  tlie  most  perfect  of  guide-book 
^ters.  Nothing  escaped  his  observation  ;  and  he  never 
^ed  till  ho  had  learnt  all  that  could  be  known  about  any 
place  which  he  visited :  first  and  foremost,  the  meaning 
of  the  name  of  it,  if  it  was  uncommon  or  suggestive.  His 
^y  letters  to  Chelsea  were  full  of  descriptions  of  the 
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-neigkbonrbood,  all  siugularly  vivid.  Here,  for  instain^, 
is  an  accoimt  of  Mertfajr  Tjdvil,  to  wLicli  his  frieud  car- 
pied  him : — 

In  1755  M«irthjT  Trdvil  ««a  »  mtrantun  bAoUet  of  five  or  six 
booses,  BtagDimt  and  silent  as  it  Lad  been  ever  aiixKt  TjdTil,  tbe 
king's  or  lunl's  daughter,  was  martyred  here,  s>;  1,300  \vax:s  be- 
fore. Abont  that  time  »  (wrtun  Mr.  Bnoon,  a  entitling  Yorkshire- 
man,  passing  that  wj,  J'-  bere  was  iron  in  the  ground 
— iron  uid  cooL     He  I  lease  in  conaeqnenoe,  and 

in  brief,  there  are  i  )  grimj  mortals,  block  and 

oUdiuit  with  Boot  »nd  s'  Jnt  a  lirelifaood  for  then- 

■eh-es  in  tlurt  spot  of  th  Such  a  set  of  nngniiled, 

hard- worked,  fierce,  ai  tng  sons  of  .^dam  I  never 

saw  before.     Ab  me!  W  of  Hell,  and  will  never 

leave  me,  that  of  thear  broiling,  all  in  sweat  and 

dirt,  amid  (heir  fnmat  ng  nulls.    For  here  is  sir- 

•olutelT-  ■  no '  arislocracr  or  gnjoing  «j»4s ;  nothing  Imt  one  or  twu 
hnge  iren-ma-'iteTS  ;  and  the  rest  are  operatiTes.  i>ettv  shopkeep^re, 
Scotch  hawkers,  kQ.  kc.  The  town  might  be,  and  will  be,  one  of 
the  prettiest  places  in  the  world.  It  u  one  of  the  sootiest,  sqnal- 
idest,  and  ngliest  :  all  cinders  and  dost-mouoils  and  soot.  Their 
very  greens  they  bring  from  Bristol,  thoagh  the  gronnd  is  eicel- 
lent  all  ronnd.  Nobodj  thintu  of  gardening  in  snch  a  locality — 
all  devoted  to  metallic  gambling. 

Tlie  hoQse-cleaiiing  at  Clieisea  was  complicated  by  the 
miscoiidiict  of  servants.  Mrs.  Cailyle  was  strn^liiig  in 
the  midst  of  it  all,  happy  that  her  husband  was  away,  bnt 
wishing  perhaps  that  he  would  show  himself  a  little  moi-u 
appreciative  of  what  she  was  undergoing.  Xo  one  ever 
laid  himself  more  open  to  l>eing  misunderstood  in  such 
matters  than  Cariyle  did.  He  was  the  gratefiillest  of 
men,  but,  from  a  shy  reluctance  to  speak  of  his  feelings, 
he  left  his  gratitude  unaltered.  He  seemed  to  take  what- 
ever was  done  for  him  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  to  growl 
if  anything  was  not  to  his  mind.  It  was  only  in  his  tet- 
ters that  he  showed  what  was  reallr  ia  Ills  heart 
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To  Jcuie  Welsh  Carlyle. 

Boverton :  Aug.  19,  1850. 
Keep  yonrself  qniet.     Do  not  let  that  scandalous  randy  of  a  girl 
distorb  yon  a  moment  more  ;  and  be  as  patient  with  your  poor, 
soft  dumpling  of  an  apprentice  as  you  can,  in  hopes  of  better  by- 
aod-by.    '  Servants '  are  at  a  strange  pass  in  these  times.     I  con- 
tiniudly  foresee  that  before  veiy  long  there  will  be  on  all  bonds  a 
necessily  and  determination  on  the  part  of  wise  people  to  do  with- 
out servants.     That  is  actually  a  stage  of  progi-ess  that  is  ahead  of 
OS.    How  I  feel  at  this  moment  the  blessedness  of  such  a  possi> 
UHty,  had  one  been  trained  to  do  a  little  ordinary  work,  and  were 
tbe  due  preliminaries  well  arranged  I     *  Servants/  on  the  present 
Jttincipley  are  a  mere  deceptive  imagination.     Command  is  no- 
^Beie ;  obedience  nowhere.     The  devil  will  get  it  all  if  it  do  not 
'Qend.    Oh !  my  dear  little  Jeannie,  what  a  quantity  of  ugly  feats 
Xoa  have  always  taken  upon  you  in  this  respect ;  how  you  have  lain 
^tween  me  and  these  annoyances,  and  wrapt  me  like  a  cloak 
against  them  I    I  know  this  well,  whether  I  speak  of  it  or  not. 

Aug.  21. 

Thanks  to  thee  I    Oh  I  know  that  I  have  thanked  thee  some- 

tixues  in  my  silent  hours  as  no  words  could.    For  indeed  I  am 

Sometimes  terribly  driven  into  comers  in  this  my  life  pilgrimage, 

late  especially ;  and  the  thing  that  is  in  my  heart  is  known,  or 

be  known,  to  the  Almighty  Maker  alone. 


He  stayed  three  weeks  at  Boverton,  and  then  gratefully 
leave.     *The  good  Redwood,'  as  he  called  his  host, 
ied  the  year  following,  and  he  never  saw  him  again. 
1\&  roate  to  Scotsbrig  was,  as  usual,  by  the  Liverpool 
lid  Annan  steamer.    The  discomforts  of  his  journey  were 
ot  different  from  other  people's  in  similar  circumstances, 
t  was  the  traveller  who  was  different ;  and  his  miseries, 
^^i^omical  as  they  sound,  were  real  enough  to  so  sensitive  a 
ufferer.     He  sent  a  history  of  them  to  Chelsea  on  his  ar- 
ival.     *  I  am,'  he  said,  *  a  very  unthankful,  ill-conditioned, 
ilioua,  wayward,  and  heartworn  son  of  Adain,  I  do  sus- 
'^eet.    Well,  you  shall  hear  my  complaints.     To  whom 
^srn  we  complain,  if  not  to  one  another,  after  all  ? '     He 
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liad  reachecl  Liverpool  witiiotit  ini!«(t<rentiire.  He  iiad 
goue  ou  board  late  in  the  evening.  Tlie  Diglit,  as  the  ves- 
sel na  douii  the  Mersey,  was  soft  and  besQtifnl.  He 
walked  aiid  &iiioked  for  au  liutir  ou  deck,  aud  tliea  weut 
in  ^earcli  of  liis  gleeping-place. 

'  This  way  the  gattt'  oAin,  sir  I '  and  in  tmtb  it  was  almcet 
vorth  a  little  voyage  to  see  snch  a  cabin  of  i/t'its,- 
xaj  travels  hftd  I  seen 
The  little  crib  of  a  plac 
snd  found  six  beds  in  l 
(which  in  the  day  weri 
|»»ctical  sleeiiing-pla" 
There  they  all  Uy.  ni 
np  to  the  Tory  c«iling, 
inches  betneeo  the  n 
gent's  neck;  not  a  p&r 
of  Baid  gents  EilreAdy 
Oott .'    I  snpjiose  it  mn: 


r  probably  shall  agiun. 
need  at  two  hours  before 
1  itself  br  hinge-shelves 
d  iron  brackets  into  the 
«n  of  the  gent  species. 
ity  one ;  a  pile  of  clothf« 
lent  pocki^d  on  gent,  fev 
id  the  nape  uf  the  other 
lices  cliMed.  Five  or  six 
Qg.  Aud  a  smull  I  A-yh 
of  the  slave-ahips  in  the 
r  immoral  to  think  of  sleeping  in 


snch  a  receptacle  of  abominations. 

He  sought  tlie  deck  again;  but  the  night  turned  to 
rain,  and  the  deck  of  a  steamer  in  wet  and  darkness  is  not 
delightftil,  even  in  August.  Wlien  the  vessel  readied  An- 
nan, and  *he  was  flnng  into  the  street,'  the  unfortunate 
'  Jonah '  could  but  address  a  silent  Moi-d  of  thanks  to  the 
Merciful  Power,  and  '  appeal  to  Goody  and  posterity.'  At 
Scotebrig  he  could  do  as  he  liked- — be  silent  from  morning 
till  night,  wander  about  alone  among  the  hills,  see  no  one, 
and  be  nm-Ecd  in  mind  and  body  by  the  kindest  hands; 
but  he  was  out  of  order  in  one  ae  well  as  the  other.  The 
reaction  after  the  Pamphlets  was  now  telling  upon  him. 
Very  strange,  very  ctiaracteristic,  is  the  aecouDt  which  he 
writes  of  his  condition. 

To  Jane  W^h   Carh/le. 

Scottbrig  :  Saptcmber  4.  ISSO, 

I  find  it  good  that  all  one's  ngly  thoughts — ngly  as  sin  and  Satan 
Mvenil  of  them— shottld  come  nnintemiptod  before  one  and  look 
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aiid  do  their  very  worst  Many  things  tend  towards  settlement  in 
tliat  way,  and  silently  begpuinings  of  arrangement  and  deteimiua- 
tion  show  themselves.  Why,  oh !  why,  should  a  living  man  com- 
plain after  all?  We  get,  each  one  of  us,  the  common  fortune,  with 
superficial  variations.  A  man  ought  to  know  that  he  is  not  ill-used ; 
that  if  he  miss  the  thing  one  way  he  gets  it  in  another.  Your 
'  beautiful  blessings,'  I  have  them  not  I  cannot  train  myself  by 
having  them.  Well,  then,  by  doing  without  them  I  can  train  my- 
self.    It  is  there  that  I  go  ahead  of  you.    There,  too,  lie  prizes  if 

you  knew  it. 

September  6. 

Nothing  BO  like  a  Sabbath  has  been  vouchsafed  to  me  for  many 
heavy  months  as  these  last  two  days  at  poor  Sootsbrig  are.  Let 
me  be  tliankf ul  for  them.  They  were  very  necessary  to  me.  They 
will  oi>en  my  heart  to  sad  and  affectionate  thoughts,  which  the  in- 
tolerable burden  of  my  own  mean  sufferings  has  stifled  for  a  long 
time.  I  do  nothing  here,  and  pretend  to  do  nothing  but  sit  silent 
in  the  middle  of  old  unutterable  reminiscences  and  poor  simple 

scenes  more  interesting  to  me  on  this  side  Hades ^    One  should 

be  content  to  admit  that  one  is  Nothing :  a  poor,  vainly  struggling 
soul,  yet  seen  with  pity  by  the  Eternal  Powers,  I  do  believe,  and 
whose  struggles  at  worst  are  bending  towards  their  dose,  Tliis 
puts  one  to  peace  when  nothing  else  can  ;  and  the  beggarly  miser- 
i<»s  i)i  the  mere  body  abating  a  little,  as  with  me  they  sensibly  do,  it 
in  sti*unge  what  dark  curtains  drop  off  of  their  own  accord,  and  how 
the  promise  of  clearer  skies  again  visits  one.  These  last  three 
days  liave  been  of  sur|)assing  beauty—  clear,  calm  September  days, 
the  sky  bright  and  blue,  with  fluctuating  masses  of  bright  clouds. 
Tlie  hills  are  all  spotted  Mith  pure  light  and  pure  shade  ;  every- 
thing of  the  liveliest  yellow  on  the  liveliest  green  in  this  lower 
region.  On  riding  up  from  the  Kirtlebridge  side  hitherward,  I 
<'uuld  not  but  admit  that  the  bright  scene,  with  Bumswark  and 
the  infinite  azure  behind  it,  was  one  of  the  loveliest  that  I  had 
anywhere  seen.  Poor  old  Annandale,  after  all !  ...  A  note 
to  Lady  Ashburton,  after  I  arrived  here,  brought  this  answer  yes- 
terday. Great  Gaudeamus  at  the  Grange,  it  would  seem.  Between 
life  thn'e  and  life  here^  as  I  now  have  it,  it  must  be  admitted  there 
is  a  contrast.  W^e  are  about  the  two  extremes  of  decent  human 
lodging,  and  I  know  which  answers  the  best  for  me.  Remember 
me  generally  to  all  friends.     Good  souls  I    I  like  them  all  better 

*  taite&M  sppamitly  nnooaiplflted. 


Caiiy^e'*  lAfe  m  tondon. 


tlisD  perhaps  the^  would  suspect  from  my  grxm  wa7«.    Sometinea 
it  ha'<  struck  me,  Coalil  not  I  njHttnve'lhiseiiiMiifiir  period  ii 
•t  C^raigenpQttock,  [itfrbaps  ?     AIm  1  oLu ! 

Tlie  evident  uui-ertainty  ae  to  liie  fnture  occupstiona 
vkich  appears  in  tiieee  letters,  t&ken  witL  what  Le  told  me 
of  his  tlionglite  of  pnblic  life  at  the  time  of  hie  Pamphiete, 
confirms  mc  in  my  unpression  that  he  had  noiiriebed  some 
pmc-tieai  hopes  from  ts,  and  had  imagined 

that  he  might  perha>  vited  to  assist  in  carn,-- 

iag  ont  Bome  of  the  he  liad  there  iiiei&ted 

On.     8uch  hopes,  if  them,  he  mnet  have 

seen  by  this  time  we  idlese.     Whatever  im- 

proveruente  might  I  Btatesman  wonld  ever 

call  on  him  to  take  K:e6S.     To  this,  which 

waa  DOW  a  ecrtaintji  »vonr  to  adjust  hiin- 

eelf ;  but  he  was  in  low  ep:  t — UMiisnal)  v  low,  even  for 
liirii.  He  filled  tiis  letters  witli  anecdotes  of  iiii?fortnnes, 
mieeries,  tragedies,  among  his  Annandale  ncighbonr?, 
mocking  at  the  idea  that  tliis  world  was  made  for  happi- 
ness.    He  went  to  stay  with  his  sister  at  Dumfries. 

The  kindness  ot  these  friends  (he  said),  their  verv  kindness, 
works  me  misery  of  which  thev  hare  do  idea.  In  the  glooni  of 
m,v  own  intaginatian  I  seem  to  mvaelf  a  pitiable  man.  Last  niglit 
I  had,  in  spite  of  noises  and  confuHious  manv,  a  tolerable  sle^p, 
most  welcome  to  me,  for  on  the  Mondav  night  here  I  did  not  sleep 
at  alL  Yesterday  was  accordinglv  a  day  !  Mj  poor  mother,  too, 
is  very  we&k,  and  there  are  doiha  a-bnying,  and  confusions  vert' 
man;  ;  and  no  minute  CAn  I  be  left  alone  to  let  mj  sad  thoughts 
settle  into  sad  compoBore,  bat  every  minnte  I  mnst  talk,  talk.  God 
help  me  1  To  be  dead  altogether!  Bnt  fie  I  fie!  This  is  very 
weak,  and  I  am  but  a  spoony  to  wiite  so.  To-morrow  J  will  write 
to  yon  more  deliberately.  I  hail  no  idea  I  was  so  sick  of  heart 
and  had  made  anch  progress  towards  age  and  steady  dispiritmeut. 
Alas !  alaa !  I  ought  to  l>e  wrapj^ed  in  cotton  wool,  and  laid  in  a 
locked  drawer  at  present.  1  can  stand  nothing.  I  am  really 
ashamed  of  the  figure  I  cut  among  creatures  in  the  ordinaiy 
human  sitaation.     One  couldn't  do  without  human  creatures  oltu- 
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gether.  Oh !  no.  But  at  present,  in  ^ch  moods  as  I  am  now  in^ 
it  wera  such  an  inexpressible  saving  of  fret  and  botheration  and 
futile  distress  if  they  would  but  let  me  alone.  Woe's  me !  Woe 
is  me  I 

It  was  in  this  hiiinoiir  that  Carlyle  read  *  Alton  Locke,' 
which  Kingsley  sent  him.  I  well  reiueniber  the  gratifica- 
tion with  which  Kingsley  showed  me  his  appi-oving  criti- 
cism ;  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  merit  of  that  book 
that  at  such  a  time  Carlyle  could  take  pleasure  in  it.  Little 
did  either  of  us  then  guess  in  what  a  depth  of  depression 
it  had  found  liim.  The  cloud  lifted  after  a  while ;  but 
these  fits  when  they  came  were  entirely  disabling.  Hobust 
constitutional  sti-ength,  which  is  half  of  it  insensibility, 
was  not  among  the  gifts  which  Nature  had  bestowed  on 
Carlyle.  His  strength  was  moral ;  it  lay  in  an  unalterable 
resolution  to  do  what  was  right  and  to  Bpeak  what  was 
true — a  sti^ength  nobly  sufficient  for  the  broad  direction  of 
his  life  and  intellect,  but  leaving  him  a  helpless  victim  of 
the  small  vexations  which  prey  like  mosquitoes  on  the 
nerves  of  unfortunate  men  of  genius.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
by  the  help  of  Providence,  his  irritations  neutralised  one 
another^  In  his  steady  thrift,  lie  had  his  clothes  made  for 
him  in  Annandale,  the  cloth  bought  at  Dumfries  and 
made  up  by  an  Ecclefechan  tailor.  His  wardrobe  required 
refitting  before  his  return  to  London,  and  the  need  of  at- 
tending to  it  proved  an  antidote  to  his  present  miseries. 
After  relating  his  exertions  in  the  tailor  department,  he 
says  very  prettily: — 

Do  not  regret  these  contrivances  of  a  '  mde  age.*  dear  Goody 
mine.  Thej  are  still  asefnl  for  our  circumstances,  and  are  always 
l>eautiful,  as  human  virtue  is.  We  are  not  yet  rich,  my  woman, 
nor  likely  ever  to  be.  Devil  may  care  for  that  iiart  of  it  I  No 
now  *  suit  of  vii-tnes : '  only  not  quite  so  tight  a  fit  as  the  old  one ; 
one  advantage  that,  undoubtedly.  But  Cbf^pman's  account  for  the 
Pamphlets '  might  teach  us  numeration  if  we  waie  forgetting  onr- 

■  The  ontery  stopped  tb«  ssle  ^  ^iMp  lor  ipsa  j  aiontlM  and  even  y 
Vol.  IV.— 4 
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AVitU  the  eiid  of 
came  in  siglit  nga. 
Scotsbrig,  when  the 
self  'a  disleiiipered 
was  terribly  dadded 
ffttuiliar  to  liis  wifi 
trip  to  loua  before  j 
advauced.  A  ehort 
in  Cumberland.     TLeu 


■elves.  Snch  a  return  of  money  for  so  much  toil  and  emlotuiee  oi 
reproach,  uid  other  things,  as  has  not  ofien  come  athwart  ibe 
Ziiterar^  Lion.  Devil  may  care  for  that,  tuo ! 
connt  ia  all  right.  He  will  pay  you  yonr  bit  of  an  allowance  this 
we«k,  however.  And  so  let  him  and  his  (mde  ledgers  fX>  their 
gates  again.  '  Tlie  little  that  a  jnst  man  hath  is  more  and  liett» 
far,  Ac.,'  said  tbo  old  Psalmist,  a  wo&t  tme  aud  comfortable  saying. 


loti  and  C'bejne  IJow 
a  VTL're  liuished.  At 
mo  in,  he  found  hint- 
lat  bad  slept  ill,  and 
siueoon  not  quite  tm- 
lie  had  tbougbt  of  a 
the  Beamn  was  too  far 
uanaged  to  his  friends 
L  nastcii  back,  aud  be  as 


amial>!e  as  lie  could  wlien  be  arrived.  Mrs,  Carlyle, 
one  of  tIiosadde>t  uf  licr  ^aj  letler^;,  bad  regretted  that 
]ier  company  had  become  so  useless  to  him.'  'Oh!  he 
said,  '  if  you  conld  but  cease  being  coneciona  of  what  your 
company  is  to  me !  The  cousciousness  is  a/l  the  malady 
in  that.  Ah  me !  Ab  me !  But  that,  too,  will  mend  if 
it  pleases  God.' 


On  the  27th  of  September  he  parted  sorrowfully  from 
his  mother  at  Scotsbrig,  after  a  wild  midnight  walk  in 
wind  and  rain  the  evening  before.  Three  days  were  given 
tn  the  Speddings  at  Keswick,  and  thence,  on  pressing  in- 
vitation,  he  went  to  the  Marshalls  at  Coniston,  wheie  lie 
met  the  Teunysons,  then  lately  married.  Neither  of  these 
visits  brought  much  comfort.  Mr.  Spedding  had  gtme 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  disapproving  the  '  Litter- 
day  Pamphlets,'  At  the  Marshalls'  he  was  prevented 
from  sleeping  by  '  poultry,  cliildren,  and  flunkeys,' 

'  LfU*rt  and  JbiavriaU,  toL  ii.,  p.  101 
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Lova  of  tlie  ptetoresqiie  is  here  (he  wrote  from  Coniston) .  Gorge- 
ous magnificence  minus  qTiiet  or  any  sort  of  comfort  which  to  me, 
in  mj  exceptional  thinnskinned  thrice  morbid  condition,  were 
hman,  I  had  to  ran  awaj  abraptlj  from  a  snrvey  of  cei-tain 
soblhne  rock-passes  and  pikes,  never  to  be  forgotten,  lest  the  post 
should  go  without  mj  writing.  Here,  avoiding  lunch,  too,  and 
iaking  a  solitary  pipe  instead,  I  end  for  this  day,  feeling  myself  to 
le,  of  all  men,  by  far  the  most  miserable,  like  that  old  Greek,  yet 
bowing  well  privately  that  it  is  not  so,  and  begging  pity  and 
Itrdon  from  poor  Goody,  whom  God  bless. 

He  annonnced  that  he  could  not  stay,  that  he  must 
leave  the  next  day,  &c     Every  attention  was  paid  him. 
His  room  was  changed.     Not  a  sonnd  was  allowed  to 
distorb  him.      He  had  a  sound  sleep,  woke  ^to  find  a 
Wonderful  alteration  in  himself,  with  the  sun  shining  over 
hkes  and  mpuntains;'  and  then  he  thought  he  would 
«tay  *  another  day  and  still  other  days '  if  he  were  asked. 
But  he  had  been  so  peremptory  that  his  host  thought  it 
^xncourteous  to  press  him  further,  and  then  he  discovered 
that  he  was  not  wanted,  ^  nothing  but  the  name  of  him, 
wlich  was  already  got.'     Mr.  Marshall  himself  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Windermere  station,  *  forcing  him  to 
talk,  which  was  small  favour;'    and   the  express  train 
Bvrept  him  back  to  London.     Men  of  genius  are  *  kittle ' 
S^^ts,  and,  of  all  such,  Carlyle  was  the  '  kittlest.' 

His  wife  was  at  the  Grange  when  he  reached  Cheyne 
How.  There  was  no  one  to  receive  him  but  her  dog 
^Nero,  who  after  a  moment's  doubt  *  barked  enthusiastic 
^■^ception,'  and  the  cat,  *  who  sat  reflective,  without  sign 
of  the  smallest  emotion,  more  or  less.'  He  was  obliged  to 
^ero,  he  forgave  the  cat.  He  was  delighted  to  be  at 
^ome  again.  The  improvements  in  the  house  called  out 
^is  enthusiastic  approbation.  *  Oh  Goody  I '  he  exclaimed, 
*  ^comparable  artist  Goody  I  It  is  really  a  series  of  glad 
^^rprises ;  and  the  noble  grate  upstairs  I  all  good  and  best. 
-^y  bonny  little  artistikin.    Beally  it  is  clever  and  wise  to 
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a  degree,  and  I  admit  it  is  pUy  tliat  yoii  were  not  here  to 
gIiow  it  tae  youi-self.  Biit  I  sli.ill  find  it  all  out  too. 
Thauk  yon,  tliaLk  yoii  a  tlioueand  tiiiies!'  Tlie  tossing 
and  whiiliug  eoenied  even  inoie  unattractive  in  the  corn- 
par  igoti. 

But  I  have  done  vith  it  (he  said),  and  with  the  aslonUliuiglr 
adniimblu  lights  uid  shadowb  and  valleys  and  Laugdnle  pikes  and 
noi-ship  of  the  picturesque  iu  all  its  branches,  from  all  tiad  every 
of  which  for  the  future  '  Good  Lord  deliver  haa."  Oh  my  poor 
Ooodv  I  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  bora  a  person  of  seune,  even 
with  the  temper  of  a  rat-trap.  One  must  pnt  up  vith  the  temper ; 
the  other  is  not  to  be  put  up  with.  Alfred  looks  reaJl.v  improved, 
I  should  say  ;  cheerful  in  what  he  talkx,  and  looking  forward  to  a 
fntnre  less  detached  than  the  past  has  been.  A  good  soul,  find  him 
where  or  how  situated  yon  may.  Mm.  Tennyson  lights  np  bright 
ottering  blue  eyes  when  you  speak  to  her ;  li&s  wit,  bus  spitiae : 
and  were  it  not  that  fihe  seems  ao  very  delicate  in  health,  I  should 
augor  really  wiJl  of  Tennyson's  adventure. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  was  dictracted  at  liis  return  in  her  own  tXt 
She  inEiBted  that  she  must  go  to  him  at  ouce ; 
slie  had  been  gaining  strength  at  the  Grange,  and  I 
Aslibiirtons  begged  lier  to  stay  on.     Carlyle  orged  it  itMi% 
With  pretty  delicacy  he  said,  as  if  learning  a  lesson  fi-oni* 
her  being  away, '  I  eliall  know  better  tban  ever  I  did  what 
the  comfort  to  me  is,  of  being  received  by  yon  when  I  ar- 
rive worn  out,  and  you  welcome  ine  with  yonr  old  emiles 
and  tlie  light  of  a  luinmn  fire  and  a  Iinuian  home.' 
she  persisted  that  she  must  go  hack,  he  accepted  '. 
Ashburton's  proposal  that  he  slionld  himself  join  his  v 
for  a  week  or  two  before  finally  settling  in  for  the  wiutei 
and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  October  that  they  s 
together  again  in  their  own  home,  when  he  summed  t 
in  bis  Journal  tlie  eJi|ierieuces  of  his  wanderings.    San 
Laudor.  whom  he  calls  'a  proud,  indignant,  and  i 
ble  old   man,'  had  pleased  liim  from  sympathy  of  dis 
tent  with  the  existing  order  of  things,     liis  visit  to  \ 
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Mr.  Bedwood  he  describes  as  ^  dnlness  and  the  inanity  of 
worse  than  solitnde.'  He  had  left  Boverton  ^in  a  hu- 
mour strangely  forlorn,  sad,  and  sickly  even  for  him.*  Ho 
goes  on: — 

Four  weeks  at  Scotsbrig :  my  dear  old  mother,  mnch  broken 
siiice  I  had  last  seen  her,  was  a  perpetual  source  of  sad  and,  as  it 
were,  sacred  emotion  to  me.     Sorrowful  mostly  and  disgusting, 
and  even  degrading,  were  mj  other  emotions.    God  help  me  I 
Much  physical  sufforing.     Molality  sunk  down  with  me  almost 
to  zero  00  far  as  consciousness  went.     Surely  there  should  be  a 
hospital  for  poor  creatures  in  such  a  condition  as  mine.     But  let 
us  not  speak.     In  the  end  of  September  I  went  over  to  Cumber- 
land.   T.  Spedding  limited  and  dull.     Off  to  Coniston  for  two 
days.   Scenery,  kc.   Obliged  to  steer  for  Chelsea  by  express  train, 
and  see  whether  in  my  home  was  any  rest  for  me.   Alas !  not  there 
either.     Arrive  about  midnight :    my  wife  gone  down  to  the 
Orange.    Nothing  for  it  but  stoicism,  of  such  sort  as  one  had, 
once  more.     In  about  a  week  go  to  the  Grange  to  join  my  wife 
there.    Spend  ten  days  amid  miscellaneous  com^mny  in  the  com- 
mon dyspeptic,    utterly  isolated,   and  contemptible  condition. 
Home  again  on  Saturday  gone  a  week ;  and  here  ever  since  at 
kaRt  in  a  silent  state.     I  have  still  hopes  of  writing  another  book, 
better  perhaps  than  any  I  have  yet  done ;  but  in  all  other  respects 
this  seems  really  the  Nadir  of  my  fortunes  ;  and  in  hope,  desire, 
or  outlook,  so  far  as  common  mortals  reckon  such,  I  never  was 
inore  bankrupt.     Lonely,  shut  up  within  my  contemptible  and 
yet  noi  deliberately  ignoble  self,  perhaps  there  never  was,  in  mod- 
cm  literary  or  other  history,  a  more  solitary  soul,  capable  of  any 
^endship  or  honest  relation  to  others.     For  the  rest  I  do  in  some 
Jnearore  silently  defy  destiny,  and  try  to  look  with  steady  eye  into 
A  not  hoping  from  it  (except  that  I  might  get  some  work  weU 
^ne),  nor  fearing  it  for  the  remnant  of  my  time  here.    Latent 
pieties,  I  do  believe,  still  lie  in  me ;  deep  wells  of  sorrow,  rever- 
ence, and  affection  ;  but  alas !  that  is  not  the  humour  at  present, 
and  my  utmost  prayer  is  that  I  might  deal  wisely  with  that  too, 
since  it  is  the  lot  of  me. 
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Beviews  of  the  Pampblets— Gkeyne  Bow — ^Party  at  the  Grange— 
'  life  of  Sterling ' — Reception  of  it — Coleridge  and  hia  dia- 
ciples — Spiritual  optics — Hjde  Park  Exhibition — ^A  month  at 
Malyem — Scotland — Trip  to  Paris  with  Lord  Aahborton. 

Thebe  is  a  condition  familiar  to  men  of  letters,  and  I  sup- 
pose to  artists  of  all  descriptions,  which  may  be  called  a 
moulting  state.  The  imagination,  exiiausted  by  long  efforts, 
sheds  its  feathers,  and  mind  and  body  remain  sick  and 
dispirited  till  they  grow  again.  Carlyle  was  thus  moult- 
ing after  the  ^  Latter-day  Pamphlets.'  He  was  eager  to 
write,  Init  his  ideas  were  shapeless.  His  wings  would  not 
lift  him.  He  was  chained  to  the  ground.  Unable  to  pro- 
duce anything,  he  began  to  read  voraciously ;  he  bought  a 
copy  of  the  '  Annual  Register ; '  he  worked  entirely  through 
it,  finding  there  *  a  great  quantity  of  agreeable  and  not 
quite  useless  information.'  He  read  Sophocles  with  pro- 
found adniiration.  His  friends  came  about  Cheyne  Row, 
eager  to  see  him  after  his  absence.  They  were  welcome 
in  a  sense,  but  ^  alas ! '  he  confessed,  '  nobody  comes  whose 
talk  is  half  so  good  to  me  as  silence.  I  fly  out  of  the  way 
of  everybody,  and  would  much  rather  smoke  a  pipe  of 
wholesome  tobacco  than  talk  to  anyone  in  London  just 
now.  Xay,  their  talk  is  often  rather  an  offence  to  me,  and 
I  murmur  to  myself,  Why  open  one's  lips  for  such  a  pur- 
pose ? '  The  autumn  quarterlies  were  busy  upon  the 
Pamphlets,  and  the  shrieking  tone  was  considerably  modi- 
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fied.   A  review  of  them  by  Masson,  in  the  *  North  British,' 
distinctly  pleased  Carlyle.     A  review  in  the  *  Dablin '  he 
found  '  excellently  serious,'  and  conjectui-ed  that  it  came 
from  some  Anglican  pervert  or  convert.    It  was  written,  I 
believe,  by  Dr.   Ward.     The  Catholics  naturally  found 
points  of  sympathy  in  so  scornful  a  denunciation  of  modern 
notions  about  liberty,  far  asunder  as  they  were.     He  and 
they  believed  alike  in  the  Divine  right  of  wisdom  to  gov- 
ern folly.   *  The  wise  man's  eyes  were  in  his  head,  but  the 
fool  walked  in  darkness.'   This  article  provided  him  ^  with 
interesting  reflections  for  a  day  or  two.'    But  books  were 
bis  chief  resource  in  these  months.    A  paper  in  the  *  An- 
nual Register '  set  him  reading  Wycherley's  comedies,  not 
with  satisfaction.     He  calls  them  a  combination  of  *  hu- 
man platitude  and  pravity '  seldom  equalled.     '  Faugh  ! ' 
he  said,  '  I  shut  up  the  book  last  night,  having  actually 
worked  through  the  greater  part  of  it  with  real  abomina- 
tion.'   <  Scaligerana '  was  far  better.     From  this  he  made 
many  extracts.   He  calls  it  the  most  curious  daguerreotype 
likeness  of  a  great  man's  loose  talk  that  he  had  ever  seen, 

alternating  between  French  and  Latin,  between  high  and  low,  be- 
^^een  thick  and  thin,  the  most  free  and  easy  shovelling  out  of 
^^atever  came  readiest  in  a  human  soul,  a  strange  draggly-wick'd 
'^low  candle  lighted  in  the  belly  of  a  dark  dead  past,  a  sorcerer's 
^^ce  of  extinct  human  beings  and  things. 

At  intervals  he  thought  of  writing  something.  *  Ireland ' 

^me  back  upon  him  occasionally  as  still  a  possibility.     A 

^neory  of  education  on  the  plan  in  Goethe's '  Wanderjahre ' 

^ould  give  him  scope  to  say  something  not  wholly  useless. 

<^hese  were  the  two  subjects  which  looked  least  contempt- 

^  IdIc.     There  was  English  history  too :    ^  The  Conqueror,' 

"^  Sir  Simon  de  Montfort,'  '  The  Battle  of  Towton.'     '  But 

^^hat,'  he  asked  liimself,  *  can  be  done  with  a  British 

-llluseum  under  fat  pedants,  with  a  world  so  sunk  as  ours, 

^nd  alas!   with  a  soul  so  sunk  and  subdued  to  its  ele- 


HHI^^^^^H 

W                       Otrl^Wt  l^e 

in  Lmulon.                             V 

■menta  as  mine  seems  to  be  i 

'tauons  jMus.' 

■ 

To  Miryurtl   CarfyU,  Scoltbriy.                                       ■ 

ChelKa :  Dewtxber  U.  IgSO.           B 

Jkne  has  token  no  cold  yet ;  goes  out  in  some  ouDibas  when-     ^| 

ever  llie  d»y  is  not  quite  wretched 

I  hear  nothing  of  her  htirt,'     ^M 

and  I  believe  it  is  gettintr  velL  though  she  does  nut  se«m  to  like     ^| 

any  spt-eib  al>oiit  it.    ] 

idetU;  better  than  when  I      ■ 

wrote  last— liave,  in  It 

g  abont  me  excejit  an  in-     ^M 

I  generally  go  out  tor  an      ^M 

-honj-'s  walking  before  be 

le  snaffle  of  a  »t««i»c«Ucd      ■ 

Nero  commonlT  goes  wi 

nffiing  into  every  hole,  or     ^M 

pirn  aboat  at  mj  side  ■ 

Bsy  ntt,  and  returns  home      ^M 

the  jovCuUeat  and  dirtie 

need  wish  to  see.    ,    ,    .       H 

'No  Poperv'is  still  lc_. 

tJiese  parts,  and  it  is  con-        H 

fldentlj-  espected  those  ps 

inals  and  their  lotteo  g«r- 

mettta  will  be  packed  oa\  ui  »..» 

»»^d  in  some  way.     fT&unut 

erepitits  Diaiioli,  as  Beza  said  of  the  Jeanita. 

JburnaL 
December  30,  1850.— The  year  is  wearing  out;  life  is  wearing 
out ;  and  I  can  get  to  no  work.  Me  miseruin .'  Of  course  the  thing 
is  difficult,  most  thiDgs  are,  but  I  continuallr  fly  from  it  too,  and 
my  poor  days  paes  in  the  shabbiest,  wasteftdlest  manner.  Ballan- 
tyne,  Maocalt,  and  John  Welsh  were  with  us  on  Christmas  Day  to 
dinner.  I^st  night  Kingsli-y  and  Damin.  Good  is  to  be  got  ont 
■of  no  creature.  Xddy  Bulwer  Lvtton — a  most  melancholy  inter- 
view of  her  seeking.  How  the  Furies  do  still  walk  this  earth,  and 
shake  their  '  dusky  glowing  torches '  on  men  and  women !  Can 
do  nothing  with  the  iK>or  lady's  novel,  I  fear.  Yesterday  I  was 
clearing  myself  of  a  tangle  of  estraneona  letters,  Ac,  with  which 
/had  properly  nothing  to  do.  How  much  '  love,'  '  respect,'  '  ad- 
miiation,'  ic,  is  there  in  this  world  which  resembles  the  '  love ' 
of  dogs  for  a  dead  horse.  '  Fie  on't !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden ;  * 
Slid  then  the  sluggard  of  a  gardener.  Awake !  Wilt  thoa  never 
awake,  then  ? 

Xiitwitlistaodiiig  the  liopes  and  resolutions  wliicli  Car- 
Ijle  bad  brought  back  with  him  from  Scotland,  the  do- 

>  Letttrt  and  JfemoriaU,  vol.  L,  p.  397. 
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mestic  atmosphere  was  not  clear  in  Chejno  Bow,  and  had 
not  been  clear  since  his  return.  Notliing  need  be  said 
about  this.  It  added  to  his  other  discomforts,  that  was 
all.  In  the  Journal  of  January  20,  tliei*e  is  this  curious 
observation : — 

It  is  man's  part  to  deal  with  Destinj,  who  is  known  to  be  icexo- 
rable.  It  is  the  woman's  more  to  deal  with  the  man,  whom,  even 
in  impossible  cases,  she  always  thinks  capable  of  being  moved  by 
human  means  ;  in  this  respect  a  harder,  at  least  a  less  dignified,  lot 
for  her. 

At  the  end  of  January  he  went  off  again  to  the  Grange, 
alone  this  time,  to  meet  an  interesting  party  there.  Thirl- 
wall,  Milnes,  the  Stanleys,  Sir  John  Simeon,  Trench,  then 
Dean  of  Westminster,  and  several  others.  He  might  have 
enjoyed  himself  if  his  spirits  had  been  in  better  order, 
^  for,  tlianks  to  the  Bishop,  the  conversation  was  a  thought 
more  solid  than  was  usual.'  One  evening  it  took  a  i*e- 
markable  form,  and  as  he  more  than  once  described  the 
scene  to  me,  I  quote  what  he  says  about  it  in  a  letter. 

Last  night  there  was  a  dreadful  onslaught  made  on — what  shall 
I  say  ?  properly  the  Ghurch — in  presence  of  Trench  and  the  Bishop. 
Trench  affected  to  be  very  busy  reading,  and  managed  extremely 
welL  The  Bishop  was  also  grand  and  rationally  manful,  intrin- 
sically agreeing  with  almost  everything  I  said.  Poor  Bimeon,  a 
gentleman  in  search  of  a  religion,  sate  stnpent  in  the  whirlpool  of 
heterodox  hail,  and  seemed  to  feel  if  his  head  were  on  his  shoul- 
ders.    This  is  an  extraordinary  epoch  of  the  world  with  a  witness. 

It  was  perhaps  as  an  effect  of  this  singular  piece  of  talk, 
at  any  rate  in  discharge  of  a  long-recognised  duty,  that 
Carlyle,  on  returning  home,  set  at  once  about  his  long- 
meditated  life  of  John  Sterling.  To  leave  Sterling  any 
longer  as  an  anatomical  subject  for  the  religious  newspa- 
pers was  treason  to  his  friend's  memory.  lie  had  waited, 
partly  from  want  of  composure,  partly  that  the  dust  might 
settle  a  little ;  and  now,  having  leisure  on  his  hands,  and 
being  otherwise  in  the  right  mood,  he  i-e-read  Sterling's 
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letters,  collected  iiiforraation  from  surviving  relativoe,  and 

without  difficulty — indeed,  with  entire  ease  and  rapidity — 

he  produced  in   three  months  what  is  perhaps  the  most 

beautiful  biography  in  the  English  language.     Uis  own 

mind  for  the  pa&t  year  had  been  reetlesB  and  agitated,  but 

no  restlessness  can  be  traced  in  the  'Life  of  Sterling.' 

The  ficoi-n,  tlic  pr' ' 

lies  hiislicd  down 

tone  is  calm  and  i 

of  the  rest  of  his 

jarring  note,  to  the 

tellcct.     It  was  nee 

plainly  than  lie  ha'* 

creeds  ;  but  he  wr 

tion,  as  if  his  angry 

for   tlifo]ogiu:tl  coutro 


ation  of  the  Pamphioi 
of  quiet  affection.  The 
more  tlian  in  any  other 
uld  give  play,  withont  a 
ies  of  his  heart  and  in- 
to expi-ess  himself  more 
on  the  received  religious 
kery,  without  exaspera- 
j  subdued  to  the  element 
..-leiid's  grave  was  no  place 
ind  though  he  allowed  his 
humonr  free  play,  it  was  real  play,  iiowliere  savagely  con- 
temptuous. Sterling's  life  had  been  a  short  one,  ilis 
history  was  rather  that  of  the  formation  of  a  beautiful 
character  than  of  accomplished  achievement ;  at  once  the 
most  difficult  to  delineate,  yet  the  most  instructive  if  de- 
lineated successfully.  The  aim  of  the  biographer  was  to 
lift  the  subject  beyond  the  sordid  element  of  religious  ex- 
asperations ;  yet  it  was  on  Sterling's  *  religion,'  in  the  no- 
ble meaning  of  the  word,  that  the  entire  interest  turned. 
Growing  to  manhood  in  an  atmosphere  of  Radicalism,  po- 
litical and  speculative,  Sterling  had  come  in  contact  with 
the  enthusiasts  of  European  revolution.  He  had  involved 
himself  in  a  movement  in  which  accident  only  prevented 
him  from  being  personally  engaged,  and  which  ended.  Iti 
the  destruction  of  his  friends.  Jn  the  depression  which 
followed  he  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  Coleridge. 
He  had  learnt  from  Coleridge  that  the  key  of  the  mystery 
of  the  universe  lay  after  all  with  the  Chimih  creed  rightly 
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understood,  and  that,  by  an  intellectual  legerdemain,  nn- 
ceitainties  could  be  converted  into  certainties.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  the  wonderful  transformation  was  to  be 
effected,  Carljle  himself  had  heard  from  the  prophet's  own 
lips,  and  had  heai'd  without  conviction  when  Irving  long 
before  had  taken  him  to  Highgate  to  worship. 

To  the  jonng  and  ardent  mind,  instinct  with  pious  nobleness, 

yet  driven  to  the  grim  deserts  of  Radicalism  for  a  faith,  Ck>leridge*s 

•peculations  had  a  charm  much  more  than  litemry,  a  charm  almost 

f^eligious  and  prophetic.     The  constant  gist  of  his  discourse  was 

lamentation  over  the  sunk  condition  of  the  world,  which  he  rec- 

o^^nised  to  be  given  up  to  atheism  and  materialism :  full  of  mere 

Sordid  mis-beliefs,  mis-pursuits,  and  mis-results.     All  science  had 

l:»ecome  mechanical,  the  science  not  of  men,  but  of  a  kind  of 

liuman  beavers.     Churches  themselves  liad  died  away  into  a  god- 

Xess  mechanical  condition,  and  stood  there  as  mere  cases  of  articles, 

^^liere  forms  of  Churches,  like  the  dried  carcases  of  once  swift  camels 

"^hich  you  find  left  withering  in  the  thirst  of  the  universal  desert — 

ghastly  portents  for  the  present,  beneficent  ships  of  the  desert  no 

^nore.    Men's  souls  were  blinded,  hebetated,  and  sunk  under  the 

influence  of  atheism  and  materialism,  and  Hume  and  Voltaire. 

The  world  for  the  present  was  an  extinct  world,  deserted  of  God 

and  incapable  of  well-doing  till  it  changed  its  heart  and  spirit. 

This,  I  think,  expressed  with  less  of  indignation  and  with  more  of 

long-drawn  querulousness,  was  always  recognisable  as  the  ground 

tone,  which  truly  a  pious  young  heart,  driven  into  Radicalism  and 

the  opposition  party,  could  not  but  recognise  as  a  too  sorrowful 

truth,  and  ask  the  oracle  with  all  earnestness,    'What  remedy, 

then  ? '    The  remedy,  though  Coleridge  himself  professed  to  see  it 

as  in  sunbeams,  could  not,  except  by  processes  unspeakably  difii- 

cnlt,   be  described  to  you  at  all.     On  the  whole,   these  dead 

Churches,  this  dead  English  Church  especially,  must  be  brought 

to  life  again.     Why  not  ?    It  was  not  dead.     The  soul  of  it  in  this 

parched-up  body  was  tragically  asleep  only.     Atheistic  philosophy 

was  true  on  its  side ;  and  Hume  and  Voltaire  could  on  their  own 

ground  speak  irrefragably  for  themselves  against  any  Church.   But 

lift  the  Church  and  them  into  a  higher  sphere  of  argument,  they 

died  into  inanition.     The  Church  revivified  itself  into  pristine 

florid  vigour,  became  once  more  a  living  ship  of  the  desert,  and 

invincibly  bore  you  over  stock  and  stone.    But  how  ?  but  how  ? 
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'  sttending  to  the  'reuoa'  of  maa,  said  Coleridge,  and  dnlr 
chaiuiag  ap  the  'noilerstiuidiQg'  of  man.  The  Vveitunjl  (ri^Mcii) 
sud  Versiatid  luudei-ataniling)  of  tile  Germ&DA— it  ftll  tnni»l  iijinn 
tlieae  if  jon  could  well  underst&ail  tLenn,  which  ytya  couldn't. 
For  the  rest,  Coleridge  bad  on  the  anvil  vjuionn  books,  especiallr 
WHS  »bont  to  write  oue  grand  book  on  IV  Ln^m,  whicfa  ironld  help 
to  bridge  the  chimin  for  ua.  tki  tnuvb  aiipeared,  howei'er : 
Obnrehes,  thoogh  proved  false  tm,  joa  liiul  imagiiied,  were  still 
true  as  jou  were  to  imagiue.  Here  was  an  artist  who  would  Irnrn 
yoa  up  an  old  Oharth,  root  and  branch,  and  then,  as  tbe  alchemirt 
professed  to  do  with  organic  Habstancea  iu  general,  distil  joa  an 
'  Astral  Spirit '  from  the  ashes,  which  was  the  Terr  iiuage  of  Iha 
old  burnt  si-ticl?,  ita  airdinwu  counterpart.  This  joa  had,  or  might 
get,  and  draw  nsos  &on)  if  ;on  could.  Wait  till  tUe  book  oo  the 
Logoe  won  done ;  alaa !  till  jonr  own  terrene  eyea,  blind  wilh 
conceit  and  the  dust  of  logic,  were  pnrged,  xnbtDized,  and 
Bptritnalized  into  the  sharpneHs  of  vision  requisite  for  disceming 
Hnch  an  '  O-m-m-mject.'  The  ingennonu  jonog  English  bead  of 
those  dayn  stood  strangelj  pu/.zled  bj  sncfa  revelations,  nncertaio 
whether  it  was  getting  inspired  or  getting  isfatnated  into  flat 
imbectlitv :  nnd  strange  effulgence  of  XHrm  daj,  or  eUe  of  deeper 
meteorio  night,  coloared  the  horizon  of  the  fntnre  for  it. 

Carlyle  for  himself  liail  refnsed  to  follow  Coleridge 
iuto  Uieee  airv  specrilatiouEi.  llo  for  one  dared  not  play 
with  tratli,  snd  lie  r^arded  this  metitphjeical  conjnring 
ae  cowardly  iiiiinanlineee,  fatal  to  honeet^v  of  heart,  i 
usefnl  onlj  to  enable  cravens,  who  iu  their  fionls  ! 
better,  to  close  their  eyes  to  fact. 

What  the  light  of  vonr  mind  (he  sajs],  which  is  the  direct  in* 
spiiKfion  of  the  Almighty,  pronounces  incredible,  that,  in  God's 
name,  leave  iuicredite«l.     At  tout  peril  do  not  trj  believing  that. 
No  subtlest  hoc^os  pocus  of  '  reason '  renvK  '  understanding  ' 
avail  for  that  feat.     .    .     .    Only  in  the  worid'n  lost  lethargy  «| 
BOoh  things  be  done  and  accounted  safe  and  pious.     . 
yon  think  the  living  God  is  s  bur^zard  idol,  sternly  oi  ^^ 

'that  yon  daroaddrass  him  in  (his  manner?"  It  iinot  now  known, 
what  nc\-pr  needed  proof  or  stalemont  before,  that  reUgion  is  nut 
a  doubt— that  it  is  a  certainty,  or  elan  a  mockery  and  liorrwir : 
that  none  of  all  tbe  man;  things  we  ore  in  dcabt  about  can  b;  il 


rt,  a^^ 

'red  in* 
1  Cfod-8 
<e  that. 
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•lohdmy  be  mftde  a  '  religiozi '  for  ns,  but  are,  and  must  oontinaey 
a  balefol  quiet  or  unquiet  hypocrisy  for  us,  and  bring — salvation, 
do  we  fancy?  I  think  it  is  another  thing  they  will  bring,  and  are 
on  all  hands  visibly  bringing  this  long  while. 

He  held  sternly  to  what  his  conscience  told  him,  and 
would  not  listen  to  the  Coleridgean  siren.  But  many  did 
listen,  and  ran  npon  the  fatal  shore.  Intellectual  clergy- 
men especially,  who  had  been  troubled  in  their  minds, 
imagined  that  they  found  help  and  comfort  there.  If,  as 
they  had  been  told,  it  was  a  sin  to  disbelieve  the  Church's 
creed,  then  the  creed  itself  must  rest  on  something  beyond 
probability  and  the  balance  of  evidence.  Why  not,  then, 
on  Coleridge's  '  reason '  ?  It  was  a  serious  thing  besides 
to  have  a  profession  to  which  they  were  committed  for  the 
means  of  living,  and  which  the  law  forbade  them  to  change. 
Thns,  at  tlie  time  when  Carlyle  was  writing  this  book,  a 
whole  flight  of  clergy,  with  Frederick  Maurice  at  their 
head  and  Kingsley  for  lieutenant,  were  preaching  regenera- 
tion on  Coleridge's  principles,  and  persuading  themselves 
that  'the  sacred  river  could  run  backwards  after  all.' 
Sterling,  before  them,  had  been  carried  away  by  the  same 
illusion.  In  his  enthusiasm,  he  took  ordere ;  a  few  months' 
experience  suflSced  to  show  so  true  an  intelligence  that  the 
Highgate  philosophy  was  *  bottled  moonshine ; '  and  Car- 
lyle draws  the  picture  of  him,  not  like  Julius  Hare,  as  of 
^a  vanquished  doubter,'  but  as  *a  victorious  believer,'  reso- 
Intely  shaking  himself  clear  of  artificial  spider-webs — 
holding  fast  with  all  his  powers  to  what  he  knew  to  be 
tme  and  good,  and  living  for  that,  and  that  only. 

In  Sterling's  writings  and  actions  (says  Carlyle),  were  they  capa- 
'>Ie  of  being  well  read,  we  consider  that  there  is  for  all  tme 
hearts,  and  especially  for  young  noble  seekers  and  strivers  towai'ds 
^liat  is  highest,  a  mirror,  in  which  some  shadow  of  themselves 
<^Qd  of  their  immeasurably  complex  arena  will  profitably  present 
itself  Here,  also,  is  one  encompassed  and  struggling  even  as 
they  now  are.    This  man  also  had  said  to  himself,  not  in  mere 
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catechism  vords,  but  with  all  Iiis  instincts,  and  the  qnudion 
tUriilod  in  eveiy  neiTe  of  him  and  pii]sp(i  in  every  drop  of  liu 
blood,  '  What,  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  Behold  1  I,  tw  mnlJ 
live  and  work  as  beseema  a  deni^u  of  this  tmirerse — a  child  ol 
the  Highest  God  !  B,y  what  means  is  a  noble  life  atill  posnbk 
forme  here?  Ye  heavens,  and  thon,  earth,  oh  how?'  The  hii- 
tory  of  this  long-con  tinned  prayer  and  endeavour,  lasting  is  vui- 
ona  figni-ea  for  near  forty  years,  may  now,  and  for  aome  time  eom- 
ing,  have  something  to  say  to  men,  Nay,  what  of  men  of  the 
world  ?  Here,  visible  to  myself  for  some  while,  was  a  hrilliuit 
human  presence,  diatingnisi table,  honourable,  and  loveable  wniil 
the  dim  conunou  popnlations,  among  the  million  little  bewlitnl 
once  more  a  l>eautiful  hnnian  soul,  whom  I  among  othera  recog- 
nised and  lovingly  walked  with  while  the  years  and  the  hours  «««. 
Sitting  now  by  his  toiub  in  thonghtftil  mood,  the  new  times  bhng 
a  new  duty  to  me.  Wby  wi-ite  the  life  of  Sterling  ?  I  iinsgim  ^ 
had  a  commission  higher  than  the  world's— the  dicl*io  ol  N»till« 
herself  to  do  what  is  now  done.     Sic  prosit. ' 

'  Among  the  nuiii)-  evidenoai  of  Oarlyla'i  InterMt  in  young  men  tthoipjUi*^ 
to  bim  tor  advice  mud  guidaaoo,!  find  the  CnllawiDg  letter,  wcittcn  at  Uw  lim^ 
*t  whiob  he  wu  engngod  on  the"  Life  of  Sterling,'  and  showing  that  nneoon-'^ 
patioD.  boweVBr  Kbrorbon;?,  oonld  lead  him  to  iwgleat  a  daty  whiob.  «hra  the 
Doeuion  oRenid,  be  always  rrgarded  as  sacred  :  — 

-  Chelsea  -  Uarch  9,  ISM. 

'Hy  gnod  young  friend,—!  am  mncb  obliged  by  the  regard  which  youei- 
tertaio  for  me,  aod  dn  not  blame  your  rnthnaiasm,  which  well  eoongh  becomti 
your  yoDQg  yean.  If  my  books  teach  you  anything,  doa't  mind  in  the  Imt 
whether  other  people  believe  it  ra  not :  bnt  do  yon,  for  yoni  ovm  behiiof,  lay 
it  Co  heart  as  a  real  acqiiintiou  yon  liave  made— more  properly,  a*  a  real  no- 
nage left  with  yon,  which  t/au  maat  set  about  fallilling.  whalsvei  othen  (ID. 
This  is  really  all  the  couniel  I  can  give  you  aboot  what  yon  read  in  my  booln 
or  those  of  Dtben ;  praetiie  what  yoa  learn  there :  instantly,  and  la  all  Bar*, 
begin  taming  the  belief  into  a  fact,  and  continne  at  that  till  ynn  get  more  and 
even  more  belief,  with  which  aleo  do  the  like.  It  U  idle  work  otherviac  V 
write  books  or  to  read  them.  And  W  not  mrpriied  that  "pcMplc  have  an 
•yiopathy  with  you."  That  i«  an  aooompanimont  that  will  att«ad  yon  all 
yniir  days  if  yon  mean  to  lead  an  earnest  life.  The  "people"  conld  notsar* 
yon  with  their  ■' sympathy,"  if  thoy  had  never  so  much  of  it  to  give.  A  nian 
can  and  mast  save  himsrlF.  with  oi  nitliont  their  sympathy,  aa  it  may  ebanoe 
And  may  all  good  be  with  yon,  my  kind  young  friend,  and  a  heart  stoot 
enuugh  for  this  adveiitiiTe  you  are  npon :  that  is  the  beat  good  of  alL 

■  1  rBmain,  yours  very  sincerely,  '  T.  CARLTia' 

This  is  one  of  thonsands  of  siich  Irtteri,  written  out  of  Carlylr'a  heart,  and 
prearrved  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addiesaed  ai  thcut  moit 
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Something  of  the  high  purpose  wliich  Carl^le  assigns 
to  Sterling  was  perhaps  reflected  from  himself,  as  with  a 
lover's  portrait  of  his  mistress  ;  yet  his  account  of  him  is 
etteotially  as  true  as  it  is  affectionate.     He  did  not  give 
his  esteem  easily,  and  when  it  was  given  it  was  nobly  de- 
served.    I  well  remember  the  effect  which  the  book  pro- 
duced when  it  appeared.     He  himself  valued  it  little,  and 
even  doubted  whether  it  was  worth  publishing.      As  a 
piece  of  literary  work  it  was  more  admired  than  anything 
which  he  had  yet  written.     The  calmness  was  a  general 
sorprise.     He  had  a  tranquil  command  of  his. subject,  and 
Ms  treatment  of  it  was  exquisitely  delicate.     He  was  no 
longer  censuring  the  world  as  a  prophet,  but  delighting  it 
^  an  artist     The  secular  part  of  society  pardoned  the 
fierceness  with  which  he  had  trampled  on  them  for  so 
beautiful  an  evidence  of  the  tenderness  of  his  real  heart. 
The  religious  world  was  not  so  well  satisfied.     Anglicans, 
l^rotestants,  Catholics  had  hoped  from  '  Cromwell,'  and 
^ven  fi'om  the  Pamphlets,  that,  as  against  spiritual  Kadi- 
<^ism,  he  would  be  on  their  sid§.     They  found  themselves 
Entirely  mistaken.     '  Does  not  believe  in  us  either,  then  ? ' 
Xvas  the  cry.     *  Not  one  of  the  religiones  licatCB  will  this 
>nan  acknowledge.'    Frederick  Maurice's  friends  were  the 
most  displeased  of  all.     The  irreverence  with  which  he 
lad  treated  Coleridge  was  not  to  be  forgiven.     From  all 
that  section  of  Dlurainati  who  had  hitherto  believed  them- 
selves his  admirers,  he  had  cut  himself  off  for  ever,  and,  as 
a  teacher,  he  was  left  without  disciples,  save  a  poor  hand- 
ful who  had  longed  for  such  an  utterance  from  him.     He 
himself  gathered  no  conscious  pleasure  from  what  he  had 
done.    *  A  poor  tatter  of  a  thing,'  he  called  it,  valuable 
oqIv  as  an  honest  tribute  of  affection  to  a  lost  friend.     It 
was  60  alwaj's.     The  execution  of  all  his  work  fell  so  far 
short  of  his  intention  that  when  completed  it  seemed  to  be 
worth  nothing. 
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To  Margaret  Carlyie,  Sooisbrig, 

Cheltea:  AprilS,18SL 
I  told  the  Doctor  about  *  John  Sterling's  Life,*  a  small,  iosig- 
nificant  book  or  pamphlet  I  have  been  writing.  The  bookaellen 
got  it  away  from  me  the  other  morning,  to  see  how  much  there  is 
of  it,  in  the  first  place.  I  know  not  altogether  myself  whether  it  is 
worth  printing  or  not,  but  rather  think  that  will  be  the  end  d  it 
whether  or  not.  It  has  cost  little  trouble,  and  need  not  do  much 
ill,  if  it  do  no  great  amount  of  good.  .  .  .  Alas,  alas!  I  hsfe 
BO  many  things  still  to  write — immense  masses  ojf  things ;  sod  the 
time  for  writing  them  gets  ever  shorter,  and,  as  it  seems,  the  ooin- 
posiire,  strength,  and  other  opportunity  less  and  less.  We  rnnsi 
do  what  we  can.  I  am  weak,  very  irritable,  too,  under  my  bits  of 
burdens,  and  bad  company  for  anybody,  and  shall  need  a  long 
spell  of  the  country  somewhere  if  I  can  get  it.  In  general,  I  feel 
as  if  it  would  be  yezy  good  for  me  to  be  covered  under  a  tub  whe^ 
ever  I  go,  or,  at  least,  set  to  work,  like  James  Aiikins*  half-mid 
friend,  *  ay  maistli/  in  a  place  h^'himseVJ* 

Among  the  '  irritations '  was  a  portrait  which  had  been 
taken  of  him  in  Annandale,  and  of  which  an  engraving 
was  now  sent  to  him.  No  painter  ever  succeeded  with 
Carlyle.  One  had  made  him  '  like  a  flayed  horse ;'  of  the 
present  one  he  says  : — 

Three  months  ago solicited  me  to  sit  for  this  thing.  I  re- 
fused ;  she  entreated ;  I  consented,  and  here  it  is.  No  more 
abominable  blotch,  without  one  feature  of  mine,  was  ever  called 
by  the  name  of  a  rational  man.  It  is  the  portrait  of  an  idiot  that 
has  taken  Glauber  salts  and  lost^  his  eyesight.  We  bum  it  and 
forget  it.  N.B. — Never  again  consent  to  the  like  ;  learn  generally 
to  say  *No.'  Ah!  could  I?  The  character  attached,  written  I7 
souio  young  man  unknown  to  me,  is  very  kind,  and  not  bad  at  alt 
To  the  fire  I     To  the  fire  ! 

This  was  nothing.  The  real  nneasinese  was  over  ^  the 
immense  masses  of  things'  on  which  he  wanted  to  write, 
aiul  project  after  project  rose  and  faded  before  he  could 
see  his  wav.  The  '  Exodus  from  Honndsditch  '  was  still 
one  of  them  ;  ought  he,  or  ought  he  not,  to  be  explicit  in 


that  great  matter,  and  sketch  the  outlines  of  a  creed  which 
might  hereafter  be  sincerely  believed  ? 

'Birth  of  a  cbeny  *  in  the  spring  of  the  year  (he  writes) ;  birth 
«f  i  planet  in  the  spring  of  the  sBons.  The  All  produces  them 
alike,  builds  them  together  out  of  its  floating  atoms,  out  of  its  in- 
finite opulences.  The  germ  of  an  idea  lies  behind  that.  Another 
*^tual  world/  its  blaze  of  splendour  as  yet  all  veiled,  hangs 
stroggling  behind  those  wrecks  and  diist-clouds — Hebrew,  Greek, 
Ac   When  will  it  be  bom  into  clearness  ? 

Again,  April,  1851 : — 

In  the  spiritual  world,  as  in  the  astronomical,  it  is  the  earth  that 
^srns  and  produces  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  In  all  manner 
of  senses  this  is  true  ;  we  are  in  the  thick  of  the  confusion  attend- 
<Qt  on  learing  this ;  and  thus  all  is  at  present  so  chaotic  with  us. 
Let  this  stand  as  an  apharisLic  saying?  or  work  it  out  with  some 
hciditj  of  detail?  Most  true  it  is,^and  it  forms  the  secret  of  the 
Bpiritoal  epoch  wo  are  in. 

Attempt  to  work  it  out  Carlyle  did  in  the  two  fragments 
on 'Spiritual  Optics'  which  I  printed  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  early  life.  He  there  seems  to  say  that  something  of 
the  sort  was  expected  of  Bim,  and  even  obligatory  upon 
him.  But  either  he  felt  that  the  age  was  not  ripe,  or  ho 
could  not  develop  the  idea  satisfactorily,  and  he  left  what 
he  had  written  to  mature  in  some  other  mind.  '  Few  men,' 
he  says  at  this  time,  *  were  ever  more  puzzled  to  find  their 
^  than  I  am  just  now.  Be  silent!  Look  and  seek!' 
flu  test  of  progress — of  the  moral  worth  of  his  own  or 
toy  other  age — was  the  men  that  it  produced.  He  ad- 
luired  most  of  all  things  in  this  world  single-minded  and 
sincere  people,  who  believed  honestly  what  they  professed 
to  believe,  and  lived  it  out  in  their  actions.  Properly,  he 
admired  nothing  else,  and  his  special  genius  lay  in  depict- 
ing 8nch  ages  and  persons.  The  '  Cid,'  as  he  was  looking 
abont  him  for  subjects,  tempted  him  for  a  few  weeks.  The 
rtory  of  the  Cid  is  the  roughest,  truest,  most  genial  of  the 
epics  of  modem  Europe,  and  some  picture,  he  thought;. 
Vol.  IV.— 6 


ing  OS  if  he  were  li; 
tations  and  wtncly. 
lees  of  the  Cid  than  j 
clear  face  view  of  \vn. 
Conqneror  and  tlie ' 
and  Ilia  own  syrap 
navian;  all  the  vii 
come  U>  us  ont  of  oui 
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might  be  drawn  oat  of  it  of  the  etnis^le  of  Spanish  cUiv- 
alry  with  the  Moslem.  He  read  varions  books — Miilter'a, 
Soutliey'a,  t&c — with  this  view,  but  he  found,  as  everyone 
elso  lias  found,  that  although  Rny  Diaz  in  tlie  poem  ie  aa 
real  as  Aeliilles,  nothing  cau  be  made  of  him  in  t]ie  abape 
of  history.     Muller  he  found  '  stilting  and  affected,  walk- 


her  learued  writers  osteii- 
Je,*  he  said,  '  I  can  make 
d,  in  fact,  cannot  get  any 
lonld  he  try  William  tlie 
his  seemed  mope  feasible, 
I  lieart  itself  was  Scandi- 
»ed  be  believed  to  have 
try.   But  this,  too,  faded, 


and  hia  mind  wandered  from  thing  to  thing,' 

■  Had  Carlyle  tinned  his  mind  to  it,  he  voold  have  been  >  great  philologirt. 
I  find  in  his  Note-book  at  thiA  ptriixJ  a  remark  on  a  peculiarity  of  the  En^ah 
language  too  valuable  to  be  omitted  : — 

'  Dill  1  mark  anywhere  the  abaurd  state  of  oar  injtnilim  of  Terba  naed  m  a 
■ubatanCtve?  Building  i>  good.  Balir  cal  ban.  ^E'iijt<-arc  bnnain  rsl.  Bauen 
W  gut.     In  al]  language!,  and  by  the  nature  of  speech  itself,  it  ii  the  infini- 

alune  seem  to  give  ua  the  preaent  pariiciple  ?  Many  yean  ago  I  perceived  the 
reason  to  be  thi«  :  Ilui/,1  |lhc  vcrhl  was  antlently  Buildrn.  All  infiniUTsa,  aa 
they  Btill  ilo  to  Germao.  ended  in  i-ii .-  our  beautiful  Liudley  Hurray,  alarmed 
kt  a  mispronunciation  hke  ■'  Buildin',"  stusk  a  "  g  "  to  the  «nd  of  it,  and  so 
hera  wc  are  with  one  of  the  most  perfect  soleeismsduly  in  our  mouths— .«  par- 
ticiplo  where  a  partieiple  cannot  be.  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  specifio 
appreciation  of  the  Buglish  a«  comgwred  with  other  languages.  It  often  Bcema 
to  me,  though  nith  many  intrinsic  merits  and  lost  capabilities,  one  of  tbs 
most  barbarous  tongue*  now  spoken  by  civilized  creatures ;  a  Isnguaije  chiefly 
adapted  for  inaoira,  drill-sergeant  words  of  command,  and  such  like.  The 
dropping  of  the  "g"  ("ge"  in  German)  from  our  preterite  participles,  co  that 
participle  and  aoriat,  except  by  porition,  are  indistinguishable,  in  an  immenEo 


lots  of  resour 


'. :  your 


is  thus  foot-i 
n  (all  b 


ickled  U 


),  of  inflciion  (almost 
altogether) ;  thcae  also,  though  a  gain  of  speed  for  iiivoites,  ic.  ate  a  sad  loss 
for  >[>eech  or  writing,  and  shackle  yon  very  sore.  Yet  Shakespea.-e  wro'e  in 
English,  Honour  the  Shakespeare  who  subdued  the  moat  obstinato  material, 
and  made  it  melt  before  him.  What  will  t>ccame  of  English  ?  I  can  by  no 
means  predict  eternity  for  our  present  hidebound  dialect  of  English ;  but  there 
is  such  a  solid  note  of  worth  in  this  language,  and  it  it  spoken  by  such  a  mnlti- 
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A  new  cant  came  np  at  this  epoch  to  pnt  him  ont  of 
patience — Prince  Albert's  Grand  Industrial  Exhibition 
and  Palace  of  Aladdin  in  Hyde  Park,  a  temple  for  the 
consecration  of  commerce,  &c.,  with  the  Ardibishop  of 
Canterbuiy  for  fugleman,  a  contrivance  which  was  to 
bring  in  a  new  era,  and  do  for  mankind  what  Christianity 
had  tried  and  failed  to  do.  For  such  a  thing  as  this  Car- 
lyle  could  have  no  feeling  but  contempt. 

JoumaL 

April  21, 1851. — Crystal  Palace — bless  the  mark ! — is  fsAi  getting 
ready,  and  bearded  figures  already  grow  frequent  on  the  streets; 
'  all  nations  *  crowding  to  us  with  their  so-called  industry  or  osten- 
tatious f  rot  her  J.  All  the  loose  population  of  London  pours  itself 
every  holiday  into  Hyde  Park  round  this  strange  edifice.  Over  in 
Surrey  there  is  a  strange  agreeable  solitude  in  the  walks  one  has. 
My  mad  humour  is  urging  me  to  flight  from  this  monstrous  place 
— flight  '  over  to  Denmark  to  learn  Norse,'  for  example.  Every 
season  my  suffering  and  resistance  drives  me  on  to  some  such  mad 
project,  and  every  season  it  fails.  '  I  can't  get  out.'  There  was 
certainlv  no  element  ever  contrived  in  which  the  life  of  man  was 
rendered  more  barren  and  unwholesome  than  this  same.  Not  to 
be  helped  at  present,  it  would  seem.  Heigho !  old  age  is  stem  and 
sad,  but  not  nnbeautiful  if  we  could  g^ide  it  wisely.  Try  to  keep 
a  little  piety  in  thy  heart ;  in  spite  of  all  mad  coutradictions, 
enough  to  drive  oneself  utterly  mad  if  one  had  no  patience,  try  to 
maintain  a  small  altar-flame  burning  there.     £heu  I  eheu  ! 

May  3.  —Cold  gray  weather.  All  the  world  busy  with  their  In- 
dustrial Exhibition.  I  am  sick,  very  sad,  and,  as  usual  for  a  long 
time  back,  not  able  to  get  on  with  anything.  My  silence  and 
isolation,  my  utter  loneliness  in  this  world,  is  complete.  Never  in 
my  life  did  I  feel  so  utterly  windbound,  lame,  bewildered,  inca- 
pable of  stirring  from  the  spot  in  any  good  direction  whatever.  Da 
tcdr  guie  Rath  theuer ;  and  not  even  an  attempt  towards  it  can  be 

tode  of  important  human  creatarea  just  now,  that  it  has  evidently  a  great  part 
to  pUy  yet,  and  will  enter  largely  into  the  ipeeoh  of  the  future,  when  aU 
Europe  shall  gradually  have,  if  not  one  epeeoh,  aay  three : — 1.  Tentonio— Eng- 
lish for  the  heart  of  it,  with  Danish,  German,  Dutch,  ko. ;  %  Roman — French 
the  head  element ;  and  S,  SolaTonio — RoMian  the  ditto.  Tboie  wiU  be  grand 
timas,  Mrs.  Rigmarole— (^  Jam  ««<(•/ 
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made.  The  bosuui  beiogn  tbst  ooidd  roand  one  have  the  «lT«ct 
genemlly  ii])oii  lae  of  beings  that  enn  or  will  give  me  no  helji  in 
this  ray  eitremc  n^ed ;  uiid  tliut  utight  not  to  be  bo  ankioil  sa  to 
himier  me  when  I  am  no  aear  tku  wall.  One  law  ohIt  ia  clear  to 
luo :  Ifiild  C//_'i  i^-iice  '  Admit  not  into  thy  i?otiiihpI  those  thai  can- 
not have  any  basinpsa  there  ;  uud,  with  slint  lips,  walk  on  the  best 
thou  with  thy  lamt^d  limbs  oonst,  and  not  a  word  more  here  or  elM- 


I'oor  '  human  li 
they  help,  how  co-, 
worship.     It  was  iiu 
He  WAS  their  tcauhf 
ceive  Imiiibly  what 
hiiiisel£  was  sick  a 
tellect  liad  no  fixed 
were  preying  upon  tliemst.. 


le  round  liiui.'  How  troald 
r  lo  lielp?  Tliey  cfltne  to 
I  to  advise  or  encoiimgc. 
:ne  to  learn  of  liim  and  re- 
•ase  lo  pive  tliera — and  he 

Hig  feverishly  active  in- 
\i,  and   the  mental  juicea 

When  eTimmer  came,  and 


the  ExJiiliition  opened.  London  gi-ew  intolerabie.  The 
enthusiasm  for  this  new  patent  ini'cntion  to  regenerate  the 
human  race  was  altogether  too  mneh  for  liirn.  He  fled  to 
Malvern  for  tlie  nater-cure,  and  bet^me,  with  his  wife, 
for  a  few  weeks  the  guest  of  Dr.  Gully,  who,  long  years 
afterwards,  was  bronght  back  so  terribly  to  his  reiiicin- 
branee.  After  long  wavering  he  was  beginning  seriously  to 
think  of  Frederick  the  Great  as  his  ne\t  snbject ;  if  not  a 
hero  to  )iis  mind,  yet  at  heart  a  man  who  Iiad  plaved  a 
lofty  part  in  Europe  without  stooping  to  conventional 
cant.  "With  Frederick  looming  before  him  lie  went  to 
cool  liis  fever  in  the  Malvern  waters.  The  disease  was  not 
in  his  body,  londiy  as  he  complained  of  it.  The  bathine, 
packing,  drinking  prove<1  useless— worse,  in  his  opinion, 
than  useless.  '  He  found  by  degrees  that  w.iter,  taken  as 
inetiicine.  was  the  most  destructive  drng  lie  had  ever  trie<l.' 
He  'had  paid  his  tax  to  conternporarj-  stnpor."  That  was 
all.  Gnlly  liimself.  who  would  take  no  fees  fn>ni  him.  he 
had  not  disliketl.  and  was  grateful  for  hi?  hospitalitv.  He 
staved  a  month  m  all.     His  wife  went  to  her  friends  in 
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Manchester ;  he  hastened  to  hide  himself  in  Scotsbrig, 
full  of  gloom  and  heaviness,  and  totally  ont  of  health. 

In  a  letter  which  Mrs.  Carlyle  wrote  to  him  after  they 
separated,  she  I'eprimanded  him  somewhat  sharply  for 
having  conic  to  her,  as  she  supposed,  for  a  parting  kiss, 
M-itli  a  liirhted  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  in  the  *  Letters  and 
Memorials '  he  allowed  the  reproach  to  stand  without  ex- 
planation.' Evidently  she  had  resented  the  outrage  on 
the  spot,  and,  as  he  humbly  said,  'he  had  not  needed 
that  addition  to  make  his  lonely  journey  abundantly 
sombre.'     Yet  he  had  been  innocent  as  a  cliild. 

To  Jans  Welsh  Carfyle,  Manchester. 

SooUbrig.  September  4,  18S1. 
That  of  the  cigar,  at  which  yon  showed  so  much  offence,  not 
mnch  to  mj  consolation  on  the  waj  homewards,  was  an  attempt  on 
my  part  to  whisper  to  yon  that  I  had  given  the  maid  half  a  crown, 
nothing  more  or  other,  as  I  am  a  living  sinner.  Wliat  jon,  in  your 
kind  assiduity,  were  aiming  at,  I  in  the  frightful,  hateful  whirl  of 
such  a  scene  had  not  in  the  least  noticed  or  surmised.  You  un- 
kind woman,  unfortunate  with  the  best  intentions,  to  send  me  off 
in  that  humour  with  such  a  viaticum  through  the  manufacturing 
districts  !  I  thought  of  it  all  day  ;  yet  tnth  sorrow,  not  with  anger, 
if  you  will  believe  me. 

How  many  of  Carlyle's  imagined  delinqnencies  in  this 
department  may  not  have  been  equally  explicable !  Of 
late  years,  even  with  her  he  had  grown  shy  and  awkward  ; 
meaning  always  well,  and  failing  in  manner  from  timidity. 
At  Scotsbrig  he  soothed  himself  with  the  *  Life  of  Chal- 
mers.' '  An  excellent  Chnstian  man,'  he  said.  *  About  as 
great  a  conti-ast  to  himself  in  all  ways  as  could  be  found 
in  these  epochs  under  the  same  sky.'  He  found  his  mother 
not  ill,  but  visibly  sinking.  She  had  divined  that  all  was 
not  as  well  in  Clieyno  liow  as  it  onght  to  be.  Why  had 
not  Mrs.  Carlyle  come  too,  to  see  her  before  she  died  ? 
8he  said  over  and  over  again,  ^  I  wad  ha'  liked  well  to  see 

*  VoL  a,  p.  n. 
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Jfloie  anoe  nudr.'  AH  else  was  atdll  and  peaoeAd.  Hi  j 
air,  the  home  faces,  the  honeet,  QkL-fiwhioned  life,  didinr 
him  what  Malveioi  and  Golly  ooold  not  do.  The  noiie  of  \ 
the  outside  world  reached  him  only  as  an  echo,  and  he  mn  'ii 
only  provoked  a  little  when  its  distnrhanoes  came  into  Ui  t 
close  neighbourhood. 

Father  Qavazzi  (he  says,  in  a  letter  of  Sepfcember  10)  is  gofaiptt 
haiaiigae  them  (at  Dambies)  to-monow  in  Italian,  wbioli  am 
would  think  must  be  an  extremely  nninrofltable  qseiatioii  ford 
but  the  Padre  himself.  This  blookhead,  nefeiiheleai^  is  aotadlgr 
making  quite  a  furore  at  Glasgow  and  all  over  the  west  eoqal!]^ 
such  is  the  anti-Popish  humour  of  the  people.  Th^  take  liiii  lir 
a  kind  of  Italian  Knox  (God  he^  them ! ),  and  one  aaS|  «lM»i 
heard  the  bray  of  in  some  Glasgow  newspi^er,  a^rs, '  Hs  rtA? 
ingly  reminds  jou  of  our  grand  hater  of  shams^  T.  Onlyls.'  Ca* 
tainlj  a  very  striking  resembknoe  indeed  I  Oh,  I  am  siek  of  ^ 
stupidity  of  mankind — a  eervum  pecua,  I  had  no  idea  till  kto 
times  what  a  bottomless  fund  of  darkness  there  is  in  the  hsffltt 
animal,  espeoially  when  congregated  in  masses,  and  set  to  bnU 
Ciystal  Palaces,  Ac.,  under  King  Cole,  Prince  Albert  and  Od» 
pany.  The  profoundest  Orous  or  belly  of  ohaos  itaelt  this  it  the 
emblem  of  them. 

Scotsbrig  lasted  three  weeks.     There  had  been  an  old 
arrangement  that  Carlyle  should  spend  a  few  days  at  Paris 
with  the  Ashbnrtons.     Lord  and  Lady  Ashbnrton  wer® 
now  there,  and  wrote  to  summon  him  to  join  them.    A^ 
such  a  command  the  effort  seemed  not  impossible.    S^ 
went  to  London,  joined  Browning  at  the  South  Eastei^ 
Hallway   station,  and  tlio  same  evening  found  him  0^ 
Meurice^s.     The  first  forty-eight  hours  were  toleraUsr 
^  nothing  to  do  except  amuse  himself,'  whicli  he  though 
could  be  borne  for  a  day  or  two.     Lord  Ashbnrton  of  course 
saw  everyone  that  was  worth  seeing.     *  Thiers  came  th^ 
second  afternoon  and  talked  immense  quantities  of  wato;^ 
enough  vain  matter.'    Thiers  was  followed  by  two  other 
^  men  of  letters,'  ^  one  M^rim^e,'  ^  one  Laborde,'  NickU  sm 
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kdeiUen,  The  third  and  fourth  nights  sleep  unfortunately 
fiuled,  with  the  usual  consequences.  Ue  grew  desperate, 
4ound  that  he  had  made  a  fruitless  jump  into  a  lied  Sea 
of  mud.'  The  last  remains  of  his  patience  vanished  when 
Merimee  dared  to  say  that  he  ^  thought  Goethe  an  in- 
ferior French  apprentice.'  Tins  was  enough  of  literature. 
He  packed  his  bag  and  fled  home  to  Chelsea.  He  had 
better  have  stayed  out  his  time  at  Scotsbrig.  On  his  ar- 
lival  he  recorded  his  Paris  adventures  in  his  Journal. 

Went  to  Paris  for  a  week,  travelling  with  the  Brownings,  and 
got  nothing  by  the  business  bnt  confusion,  pain,  disappointment ; 
total  (or  almost  total)  want  of  sleep  ;  and,  in  fine,  returned  home 
b]r  express  train  and  Calais  packet  in  one  day  ;  glad  beyond  all 
things,  and  almost  incredulous  of  the  fact,  to  find  myself  in  my 
own  bed  again,  in  my  own  poor  hut  again,  with  the  prospect  of  ar- 
>tngement8  that  suited  me  a  little.     Saw  at  Paris,  besides  English 
people  of  high  name,  but  small  significance,  Thiers  several  times 
"-Hiot  expressly  visiting  me — a  lively  little  Proven9al  figure,  not 
^ialikeable,  very  far  from  estimable  in  any  sense  :  item,  M6rim6e — 
Wooden  pedant,  not  without  conciseness,  pertinency,  and  a  certain 
Sarcastic  insight — on  the  whole,  no  mortal  of  the  slightest  interest 
Or  value  to  me.     To  be  at  the  trouble  of  speaking  a  foreign  lan- 
guage (so  ill)  with  such  people  on  such  topics  as  ours  was  a  per- 
petual burden  to  me.    Had  letters  to  some  others,  but  burnt  them. 
S*oond  some  interest  in  looking  over  the  physical  aspects  of  Paris 
^gain*  and  contrasting  it  and  myself  with  what  had  eidsted  twenty- 
^ix  jears  before.    The  town  had  a  dirty  unswept  look  still ;  other- 
'^rise  was  much  changed  for  the  better.    Bide  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne with  Lofd  Ashburton,  horses  swift  and  good,  furnished  by 
%n  Englishman — nothing  else  worth  much — roads  all  in  dust- 
"vhirlwinds,  with  omnibuses  and  scrubby  vehicles  ;  the  Bois  itself 
i^eacly  solitary,  and  with  a  soft  sandy  riding-course;  otherwise 
c^irty,  unkempt,  a  smack  of  the  sordid  grating  everywhere  on  one's 
ill-humour.    Articulate-speaking  France  was  altogether  without 
^)eaTity  or  meaning  to  me  in  mj  then  diseased  mood  ;  but  I  saw 
tnces  of  the  inarticulate,  industrial,  &c.,  being  the  true  France 
aad  much  worthier. 
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Foe  se\eral  years  now 

,  with  the 

exception  of  the  short 

iutervai  when  he  wi-ute  Sterling's  life,  f'arlvle  had  been 
growling  in  print  and  talk  over  all  manner  of  men  and 
tilings.  The  revolutions  of  IS-iS  had  aggravated  liis 
natural  tendencies,  lie  had  thought  ill  enongh  before  of 
tlie  modern  methods  of  acting  and  thinking,  and  had  fore- 
seen that  no  good  would  come  of  tliem.  The  universal 
citisli  of  European  society  had  confirmed  his  convictions. 
He  Baw  England  hurrying  on  to  a  similar  catastrophe. 
He  had  lifted  np  liis  voice  in  warning,  and  no  one  would 
listen  to  hiui,  and  he  was  irritated,  disappointed,  and  per- 
haps surprised  at  the  impotence  of  his  own  admonitions. 
To  go  on  with  them,  to  continue  railing  like  Timon.  was 
waste  of  tinie  and  breath ;  and  time  and  breath  had  L>oci) 
given  to  him  to  nse  and  not  to  ivaste.  His  best  resouix*-. 
he  knew,  was  to  engaije  with  some  subject  hirfre  eiiougli 
anil  difficult  enough  to  take  up  all  his  attention,  and  he 
bad  tixod  at  last  on  Erederiok  of  Prussia.  He  liad  dis- 
cerned for' one  thing  that  Prussia,  in  those  days  of  totter- 
ing thrones,  was,  or  would   be,  the  centre  of  European 
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stiibility,  and  that  it  was  Frederick  w)io  had  made  Prussia 
what  she  was.  It  was  an  enormous  undertaking ;  noth- 
ing less  than  the  entire  history,  secular  and  spiritual,  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  not  one  of  those  easy 
writers  who  take  witiiout  inquiry  the  accredited  histories, 
and  let  their  own  work  consist  in  hashing  and  seasonin. 
and  flavouring.  He  never  stated  a  fact  without  having 
himself  gone  to  the  original  authority  for  it,  knowing 
what  facts  suffer  in  the  cooking  process.  For  Carlyle  to 
write  a  book  on  Frederick  would  involve  the  reading  of  a 
mouDtaia  of  books,  memoirs,  journals,  letters,  state  papers. 
The  work  with  Cromwell  would  be  child's  play  to  it. 
He  would  have  to  travel  over  a  large  part  of  Germany,  to 
see  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  to  examine  battle-fields  and  the 
plans  of  campaigns.  He  would  have  to  make  a  special 
stndy,  entirely  new  to  him,  of  military  science  and  the  art 
of  war ;  all  tliis  he  would  have  to  do,  and  do  it  thoroughly, 
for  he  never  went  into  any  work  by  halves.  He  was  now 
fi&y-six  years  old,  and  might  well  pause  before  such  a 
plunge.  Frederick  himself,  too,  was  not  a  man  after  Car- 
lyltfs  heart.  He  had  *no  piety  '  like  Cromwell,  no  fiery 
Qonrictiona,  no  zeal  for  any  '  cause  of  God,'  real  or  im- 
agined. He  lived  in  an  age  wlien  sincere  spiritual  heli<if 
lud  become  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  But  he  had  one 
tnpreme  merit,  that  ho  was  not  a  hypocrite  :  what  he  did 
iK>tfeel  he  did  not  pretend  to  feel.  Of  cant— either  con- 
•cioos  cant,  or  the  *  sincere  cant '  which  Carlyle  found  to 
1^  80  loathsome  in  England — there  was  in  Frederick  ab- 
solutely none.  He  wiw  a  man  of  supreme  intellectual 
ability.  One  belief  he  had,  and  it  was  the  explanation  of 
1»8  strength — a  belief  m  facts.  To  know  the  fact  always 
exactly  as  it  was,  and  to  make  his  actions  conform  to  it, 
^^  the  first  condition  with  him ;  never  to  allow  facts 
^  be  concealed  from  himself,  or  distorted,  or  pleasantly 
ft&vgared  with  words  or  spurious  sentiments ;  and  there- 
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fore  Freileriek,  if  not  a  religious  man,  was  s  true  man,  the 
nearest  approacli  to  a  religious  man  tliat  Carlyle  believed 
perhaps  to  be  in  tliese  da}'^  possible,  lie  might  not  be 
true  in  the  sense  that  he  never  deceived  others.  PyJi- 
licians,  with  a  large  stake  upon  tlie  board,  do  not  plav 
with  tJieir  cards  on  the  table.  But  lie  never,  if  he  could 
help  it,  deceived  hiuieelf ;  never  hid  his  own  heart  from 
himself  by  specious  phrases,  or  allowed  volnntary  hallud- 
nations  to  blind  his  eyes,  and  thus  he  stood  out  an  excep- 
tional figmo  in  the  modem  world.  Wliether  at  his  «go 
lie  could  go  through  with  such  an  enterprise  wae  still  un- 
certain to  him;  but  ho  resolved  to  try,  and  ^n  coming 
back  from  Paris  sat  down  to  read  whatever  would  come 
first  to  hand.  He  did  not  recover  his  good-humonr. 
T^dy  Ashhurton  invited  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  spend  December 
with  her  at  the  Grange,  to  help  in  amusing  some  visitors. 
She  did  not  wisli  to  go,  and  yet  hardly  dared  say  no.  81ie 
consulted  John  Carlyle. 

Heaven  Irnowa  (abe  wrote)  what  is  to  be  said  from  me  individn— 
ally.  It  I  rcfnsQ  tbis  time,  she  will  quarrel  with  me  outright. 
That  is  her  wav  \  and  as  quarrelling  with  lier  would  invali-e  >1e» 
iiuarrelling  with  Mr.  C.  it  is  not  a  tiling  to  bedone  lightlj.    I  wisk 


I  kaew  what  to  a 


ir  for  the  beet. 


Not  a  pleasant  position  for  a  wife,  but  she  made  tlic 
best  of  it  and  submitted.  She  went  to  the  Grange,  Ho 
stayed  behind  with  Joniini  and  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
patiently  reading,  attending  to  his  health,  dining  out,  eee- 
ing  his  friends,  and  at  least  endeavouring  to  recover  some 
sort  of  liuman  condition — even,  as  it  seettis,  cloaosiog  ^^m 
Cheyue  How  premises  with  his  own  lianda.  ^H 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle.  at  the  Grangs.  ^^| 

CbslKa  :  Deeember  i,  1S51. 

On  Saturday  last  in  tbe  morning  I  did  wbat  is  probably  inj  cbiat 
act  of  virtue  since  you  M*ent ;  namely.  I  dedded  not  to  walk,  but 
to  take  water  and  a  scrub-brush,  and  awash  into  a 


loine  ili|iiii  rfj 
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ioleTBliiHtj  those  gxeftsy  clammy  flags  in  the  back  area.  I  did  it 
inlhont  rebuke  of  Anne.  I  said  she  couldn't  do  it  in  her  present 
state  of  illness ;  and  on  the  whole  proceeded,  and  found  it  decidedly 
liard  work  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Some  ten  or  twelve  pails 
of  water  with  vigorous  scrubbing  did,  however,  reduce  the  afEiedr  to 
order,  whereupon  I  washed  myself  and  sat  down  to  breakfast  in 
Tictorious  peace.  'Dirt  shall  not  be  around  me,'  said  Cobbett,  'so 
long  as  I  can  handle  a  broom.'  Our  weather  here  is  now  absolutely 
betntifuL  I  executed  a  deal  of  riding  yesterday,  and  after  near 
four  hours'  foot  and  horse  exercise  was  at  South  Place  little  after 
time.  *  Mutton  chop  with  Ford?*'  There  waa'a  gi-and  dinner 
vfaen  I  amvad  en  frac,  Mrs.  Ford,  Lawrence,  and  the  girls  all 
tased  like  tulips ;  Anthony  (Sterling)  himself  in  white  waistcoat, 
•U  fBiy  gp»nd  indeed.  I  was  really  provoked,  but  said  nothing. 
H^ipily  I  was  clean  as  new  snow,  and  had  not  come  in  my  pilot 
JKket;  and  in  short  I  could  not  help  it.  Ford,  though  a  man 
without  humour  or  any  gracefulness  or  loveability  of  character, 
is  Dot  the  worst  of  men  to  dine  with  at  all ;  has  abundance  of  au- 
thentic information — not  duller  than  Macaulay's,  and  much  more 
ttrtain  and  more  social  too — and  talks  away  about  Spanish  wines, 
uecdotee,  and  things  of  Spain.  I  got  away  about  eleven,  not  quite 
niined,  though  not  intending  to  go  back  soon. 

December  11. 

Bo  but  think :  I  have  had  a  letter  from  that  bird-like,  semi- 
idiot  son  of  poor ,  thanking  me  for  the  mention  of  his  father 

in  'Sterling,*  and  forwarding  for  my  judgment  a  plan  to  renovate 
suffering  society  I  a  big  printed  piece  with  MS.  annotations,  ac- 
companiments, &c. — ^an  association  to  do  it  all.  My  answer  was, 
iu  brief,  *  A  pack  of  danmed  nonsense,  you  unfortunate  fool  I ' 

December  12. 
Last  night,  just  as  tea  was  in  prospect,  and  the  hope  of  a  quiet, 
Wy  evening  to  a  day  completely  lost,  enter,  with  a  loud  knock, 

poor leading  hia  little  boy  ;  a  huge,  hairy,  good-humoured, 

*tQpid-looking  fellow  the  size  of  a  house  gable,  and  all  over  with 
Wr,  except  a  little  patch  on  the  crown,  which  was  bald ;  the  boy 
noisy,  snappish,  and  inclined  to  be  of  himftelf  intolerable.     I  gave 

*^em  tea,  tried  to  talk.    Poor has  no  talent.    You  expect 

Sood-humoured  idiomcUic  simplicity  at  least,  and  you  do  not  get 
9fea  that.     He  turns  like  a  door  on  a  hinge  from  every  kind  of 

*  Author  of  the  'Handbook  of  Spain,'  and  parent  of  the  whole  handbook 
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opinion  or  unertion,  and  in  «  ooIosbub  at  gaeaajaer.  Tfaev  boi«d 
me  to  death,  and  at  lia]f-[iast  Diii«,  to  l^nIllplet«  the  mottel,  Saffl  * 
ent«rs.  Ob,  heaveiiH !  the  vbolo  oight,  liku  the  day,  mw  a  fmia- 
fnl  wrock  for  tbe  ratiooal  sonl  of  tiuui. 

,  but  Carlyle's  essentially  kind 

lie  bad  tu  secure  hiiueelf  ition- 

'  t     rogress  witli  Frederick, 

1.1   KQcertAin.    He  joined  liis 

if  tbe  rnontli,  snd  stayed 


January,  1852.— ^Took  te  read  tout  Fi'cdfiriek  the  Gratt 

Boon  after  mj  rettim  from  Paris,  iich  work,  with  little  defl)u(« 

proa^iect  or  even  object — for  I  am  grovfn  very  poor  in  hope  uwl 
resolution  now — I  still  continue.  Was  at  the  Grange  t>efore  nnd 
till  New  Year's  Day,  threp  wpeks  en  all,  Jane  five  weeks — roile 
daily,  got  no  other  good — Lords  Lansdownc  and  Grey  ;  Tbaok- 
eray,  Macaulay,  Twisleton,  ('longh,  a  hnge  company  coming  and 
going.  Lonely  I,  solitary  almost  as  the  dead.  Infinitely  glad  to 
get  home  again  to  a  slighter  measure  of  dyspepsia,  inertia,  and 
other  heavines.s  ineptitude,  and  gloom.  Keep  reading  Fredeiiok. 
Precise,  exact,  copious,  dullest  of  men,  Arehenholtz  (my  first  Ger- 
man book  npar  thirty  years  ago),  Jomini,  Lloyd,  and  now  Freder- 
ick's own  writings.  I  make  slow  progrpsw,  and  am  very  aensiblo 
how  lame  I  now  am  in  such  things.  IJfpe  is  what  I  now  want. 
Hope  is  afl  if  dead  within  me  for  most  part  ;  which  roakesme  affect 
solitude  and  wish  mnch,  if  wishing  were  worth  anght,  that  I  had 
even  one  serious  intelhgeut  man  to  take  coimsi'l  with,  and  com- 
municate my  thoughts  to.  But  this  is  wi^nk.  no  no  more  of  this ; 
know  what  the  inevitable  years  have  browfilit  tboe,  and  reconcile 
thyself  to  it.  .\n  nnspeakable  grandcnr  withal  sometimes  shines 
out  of  all  this,  like  eternal  light  ncroas  the  scandalous  London 
fogs  of  time.  Patience!  couraRe !  steady,  steady!  Sterling's 
Life  out.  and  even  second  eiUtion  of  it — veiy  well  received  as  a 
piece  of  writing  and  portrait-paintint;.  It'ii.*  h^il-'iiM's  "her?  Re- 
ligions reviews,  I  believe,  are  in  a  terrible  humour  with  me  and  iL 
Dcin't  look  at  one  of  (hem.  Various  foolish  letters  about  it. 
'  I^ter-daj  Pami>hlets '  have  tamed  nine-tenths  of  the  world 

'  Fiioid  of  Uanini ;  ei-tiiomrir  of  Rame. 
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dreadfully  against  me — uyid  das  auchf  was  bedeuieCs  ?    Can  Freder- 
ick be  my  next  subject — or  what  ? 

Six  inontlis  now  followed  of  eteady  reading  and  excerpt- 
ing. He  went  out  little,  except  to  ride  in  the  afternoons, 
or  walk  at  midnight  w^ien  the  day's  work  was  over.  A 
f t5w  friends  were  admitted  occasionally  to  tea.  If  any 
CTidled  before,  he  left  them  to  his  wife  and  refused  to  be 
disturbed.  I  was  then  living  in  Wales,  and  saw  and  heard 
:i  lothing  of  him  except  in  some  rare  note.  In  tiie  Journal 
t:  hei-e  are  no  entries  of  consequence  except  the  character- 
istic one  of  April  1. 

Tou  talk  fondly  of  '  immortal  memory/  &o.     Bnt  it  is  not  so. 

Our  memory  itself  can  only  hold  a  certain  quantity.     Thus  for 

^ereiy  new  thing  that  we  remember,  there  must  some  old  thing  go 

^}ilt  of  the  mind ;  so  that  here,  too,  it  is  but  death  and  birth  iu  the 

old  fashion,  though  on  a  wider  scale  and  with  singular  difference 

^  the  longevities.     Longevities  run  from  3,000  years  or  more  to 

nine  days  or  less;  but  otherwise  death  at  last  is  the  common 

doom. 

The  temper  does  not  seem  to  have  much  mended. 
There  were  small  ailments  and  the  usual  f retfulness  nnder 
them.  Wlien  June  came  he  sent  his  mother  a  flourishing 
account  of  himself,  but  his  wife  added  a  sad-merry  post- 
script as  a  corrective : — 

Jane  5. 
It  is  qniie  true  that  he  is  done  with  that  illness,  and  might  liave 
been  done  with  it  much  sooner  if  he  had  treated  himself  with  or- 
~  dinary  sense.  I  am  surprised  that  so  good  and  sensible  a  woman 
as  yourself  abonld  have  brought  up  her  son  so  badly  that  he 
should  not  know  what  patience  and  self-denial  mean — merely  ob- 
aerring  *  Thon'st  gey  ill  to  deal  wi*.'  Gey  ill  indeed,  and  always 
the  longer  the  worse.  When  he  was  ill  this  last  time,  he  said  to 
Anne  (the  aerrant)  one  morning,  '  I  should  like  tea  for  breakfast 
this  morning,  h%d  ye>u  need  not  hurry.*  The  fact  was,  he  was  pur- 
posing to  wash  all  over  with  soap  and  water ;  but  Anne  didn't 
faiow  that,  and  thought  he  must  be  dangerously  ill,  that  he  should 
erer  hftTO  Uioufpht  of  saying  you  neednH  hurry.     *  It  was  such  an 
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Titilikelv  Uiing  for  tbe  mast«r  to  say,  that  it  (jnfts  tnftde  t 
creep."    Yoii  see  the  kind  of  thing  we  still  go  oa  with. 

lie  bad  decided  on  going  to  Gcnnanv  in  August.  With 
the  exception  of  the  vacht  trip  to  Oetend.  lie  had  nev«T 
l>eeii  beyond  Pane.     Mre.  Cnrlyle  had  never  been  on  tho 

Continent  at  all;  and*' '- s  for  them  to  go  both 

together.     Repairs  w  the  house  again.   "Jlo 

was  anxious  to  conip,  of  his  reading  before 

Betting  out,  and  fanciea  mi  s  lime  lie  coidd  stay  and 

live  throagh  the  noise ;  t  tlie  voi-kmen  when  they  canio 
in  were  too  ninch  for  i  ..i.  She  undertook  to  remain 
and  &nperintend  as  ns  He  Lad  to  flv  if  he  would  not 

be  driven  mad — fly  to  ocotland,  taking  his  books  witli 
luni ",  perhaps  to  his  friend  Mr.  Erskine. 

To   Thomas  Ershine,  Linlathen. 

Chflic*  :  July  IS,  18.i2. 
Dear  Mr.  Erskinp, — I  foresee  that,  liy  stress  of  weather  and  of 
other  evil  circumstances,  I  Bhall,  in  spite  of  mv  relnotanco  and  in- 
ertia, l>e  driven  out  of  this  shelter  of  mine— where  I  hare  already 
fled  into  the  topmost  corner  with  a  few  books ;  and,  aided  by  a 
watering-pot,  would  so  gladjy  defend  mysolt  as  at  firat  I  hoped  to 
do.  The  blaze  of  heat  is  almost  intolerable  to  everybody  ;  and 
alas !  we.  in  ailiiilion,  have  the  hou.se  full  of  workers,  anaed  with 
planes,  saws,  pickaxes,  iiuat-bo\rs,  mortar-hods,  the  two  npper 
Btoreys  getting  a  '  complete  repair '  which  hitherto  fills  everything 
with  noise,  dust,  confusion,  and  premonitions  of  despair.  I  fort, 
see,  especially  if  this  hot  weather  holds,  that  I  shall  have  to  ran. 
My  wife,  who  is  architect  and  factotum,  will  retire  to  some  neigh- 
liour's  house  and  sleep  ;  but  cannot  leave  the  ground  till  ahe  sm 
these  two  npj>er  storeys  maile  into  her  image  of  them.  I  havo 
fled  into  a  dressing-roiim  far  aloft :  sit  ther."  very  busy  with  cer- 
tain hooks,  al.to  with  watering-pot,  which,  all  cari>el8  ic.  being 
off,  is  a  great  help  to  me.  Here  I  would  so  gladly  hold  out ;  but 
in  spite  of  wholesome  and  unwholesome  iiieHta.s.  .ihall  too  prob- 
ably l«>  obligpil  to  fly.  Whitherward'?  is  now  the  ipicslion,  and  I 
am  looking  round  on  various  azimuths  to  answer  the  same.  Tell 
me,  if  ;on  arc,  or  are  Ukel;^  to  bo,  tolonbly  solitary  fur  a  tea  daya 
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&t  Linlathen,  and  about  what  time.  A  draught  attracts  me  thither, 
so  as  to  few  other  places.  But  alas  !  in  every  way  there  lie  lions 
:f  or  me,  weak  in  body  and  strong  in  imagination  as  I  am.  It  seems 
sometimes  as  if,  could  you  leave  me  daily  six  hours  strictly  private 
&xr  my  German  reading,  and  send  me  down  once  a  day  to  bathe  in 
ycmr  glorious  sea,  I  could  try  well  not  to  be  sulky  company  at 
cather  hours,  and  might  do  very  well  beside  so  friendly  a  soul  as 
^tnirs  is  to  me  always.  Tell  me,  at  any  rate,  how  you  are  situated, 
id  regard  this  pioms  tfaongfat,  whether  it  becomes  an  action  or 
w  pioof  of  my  quiet  trust  in  you.    Hearty  good  wishes  to  alL 

Yours  ever  truly, 

T.  Cabltle. 

Erskine,  who  loved  Carlyle  and  delighted  in  his  com- 

fanj,  responded  with  a  hearty  invitation,  and  on  July  ^1, 

^he  weather  still  flaming  hot,  Carlyle  dropped  down  the 

Oliver  in  a  boat  from  Chelsea  to  the  Dundee  steamer,  which 

^as  lying  in  the  Pool,  his  wife  and  Nero  accompanying 

to  see  him  off.     She  was  delighted  that  he  should  go,  for 

ler  own  sake  as  well  as  for  his.     When  he  was  clear  off, 

ihe  could  go  about  her  work  with  a  lighter  heart.     She 

writes  to  tell  John  Carlyle  of  his  brother's  departure,  and 

goes  on : — 

Noise  something  terrific.  In  superintending  all  these  men,  I 
begin  to  find  myself  in  the  career  open  to  my  particular  talents, 
ind  am  infinitely  more  satisfied  than  I  was  in  talking  '  wits  *  in  my 
white  silk  gown,  with  white  feathers  in  my  head,  at  soirees  at  Bath 
House,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  such  a  consolation  to  bo 
of  some  use,  though  it  is  only  in  helping  stupid  carpenters  and 
brioklayers  out  of  their  impossibilities,  &c.  ;  especially  when  the 
omamenUU  no  longer  succeeds  with  one  as  well  as  it  has  done.  The 
&ot  is,  I  am  remarkably  indifferent  to  material  annoyances,  con- 
sidering my  morbid  sensitiveness  to  moral  ones ;  and  when  Mr. 
0.  is  not  here  recognising  it  with  his  overwhelming  eloquence, 
I  can  regard  the  present  earthquake  as  something  almost  laugh- 
able. 

He  meanwhile  was  reporting  his  successful  arrival  in 
Fife. 
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Yon  and  Nero  Taniwhing  unid  the  ships  of  the  Pool  wen  a  «af 
kind  of  sight  to  me  in  mj  then  and  Bidjaeqiient  oonditiom  of  iinag* 
iDation.  ...  I  got  on  veiy  well  in  the  steamert  vm  neacly 
itterhf  silent,  found  eyexybody  oivil*  a|id  ereiTthiiig  tolarahjy  irtiait 
it  should  be.  The  weather  was  of  the  best  Thiki  fitat  eivaniag^ 
with  the  ships  all  hanging  in  it  at  the  Thamew  numth  like  blacjj^ 
shadows  oh  a*  gronnd  of  crimson,  was  a  sight  to  make  at^bodj/ 
give  way  to  the  pictoresqne  lor  a  few  minutes.  I  passed  almost 
all  mj  time  in  reading ;  smoked  too,  and  looked  with  infinite  sor- 
row, yet  not  unblessed  or  angiy  sorrow,  into  the  eantinent  of 
chaos,  as  is  my  sad  wont  on  saoh  occasions.  I  pontiivad  to  igst  a 
berth,  by  good  management,  where  I  had  a  door  to  shiyi  npoQ 
myself,  and  a  torrent  of  wind  nmniag  over  me  all  nighty  where  ac- 
cordingly I  managed  to  sleep  tdleiably  well  both  nights,  and  am 
really  befcter,  rather  than  worse.  Qive  Nero  a  enuab  of  sugar  in 
my  name. 

July  S8L 
'  Thanks,  many  thanks,  for  the  note  I  got  this  morning.  You 
know  not  what  a  crowd  of  ugly  confusions  it  delivered  me  from, 
or  what  black  webs  I  was  weaving  in  my  chaotic  thoughts  while  I 
heard  nothing  from  you  here  .  .  .  for  I  am  terribly  bilious, 
though  it  might  be  hard  to  say  why ;  everything  is  so  delightful- 
ly kind  and  appropriate  here — weather,  plaoe,  people,  bedroom; 
treatment  all  so  much  '  better  than  I  deserve.'  But  one's  imagi- 
nation is  a  black  smithy  of  the  Cyclops,  where  strange  things  ass 
incessantly  forged.  .  .  .  The  good  Thomas  and  all  the  zest 
religiously  respect  my  six  hours,  and  hitherto  I  have  always  got  a 
fair  day*B  work*done.  I  sit  in  my  big  high  bedroom,  hear  nothing 
but  the  sough  of  woods,  have  a  window  flung  clean  up,  go  out  and 
smoke  at  due  intervals,  as  at  home,  ke.  In  fact,  I  am  almost  too 
well  cared  for  and  attended  to.  The  only  evil  is  that  they  will 
keep  me  in  talk.  Alas  I  how  much  happier  I  should  be  not  talk- 
ing or  talked  to !  I  require  an  effort  to  get  my  victuals  eaten  for 
talk. 

This  was  too  good  to  last.  Carlyle  wonld  not  have  been 
Carlyle  if  he  had  been  even  partially  contented  for  a  week 
together.     The  German  problem  seemed  frightful  as  the 
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time  drew  on.  Travelling  of  all  kinds  was  horrible  to 
lum.  ^  Frederick  was  no  sufficient  inducement  to  lead 
him  into  sucii  sufiFerings  and  expenses.'  ^  Shall  we  cower 
into  some  nearest  hole,'  he  said,  '  and  leave  Grerman j  to 
the  winds?  I  am  very  weary  of  all  locomotion,  of  all 
jargon  talk  with  my  indi£Fei*ent  brethren  of  mankind. 
*'Slie  said,  I  am  a- weary,  a-weary."  I  am  very,  very 
weary,  truly  so  could  I  say  ;  and  the  Rankes,  Varnhagens, 
and  other  gabbling  creatures  one  will  meet  there  are  not 
Yeiy  inviting.'  Linlathen  itself  became  tedious:  he  ad- 
mitted that  all  the  cii'cumstances  were  favourable — the 
kindest  of  hosts,  tlie  best  of  lodging ;  ^  but  the  wearisome 
was  in  permanence  there.'  It  was  only  by  keeping  as 
mncli  alone  as  possible  that  he  managed  to  get  along. 
'Oh,  Goody  1 '  he  cried,  '  have  pity  on  nie  and  be  patient 
with  me ;  my  heart  is  very  lonely  sometimes  in  this  world.' 
Tliey  would  make  him  talk,  that  was  the  offence ;  yet  it 
was  bis  own  fault.  His  talk  was  so  intensely  interesting, 
80  intensely  entertaining.  No  one  who  heard  him  flowing 
on  could  have  guessed  at  the  sadness  which  weighed  upon 
liim  when  alone.  Those  bursts  of  humour,  flashing  out 
amidst  his  wild  flights  of  rhetoric,  spoke  of  anything  but 
sadness;  even  the  servants  at  places  where  he  dined  had 
to  nm  out  of  the  room,  choking  down  their  laughter.  The 
<:(mic  and  the  tragic  lie  close  together,  inseparable  like 
light  and  shadow,  as  Socrates  long  ago  forced  Aristophanes 
liimself  to  acknowledge.  He  escaped  to  Scotsbrig  after  a 
fortnight  with  the  Erskines,  and  there  he  hoped  his  wife 
Would  join  him.  But  the  work  at  Chej-ne  Row  lingered 
on,  and  was  far  from  completion.  He  felt  that  he  ought 
to  go  to  Germany ;  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  her  be- 
hind him.  She  had  looked  forward  with  some  eagerness 
to  seeing  a  foreign  country,  and  Carlyle  knew  it.  '  You 
fi^uvly  deserve  this  one  little  pleasure,'  he  said  ;  ^  there  are 
Bo  few  yon  can  get  ivQv^  me  in  this  world.'  To  himself  it 
Vol.  IV. -« 
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would  be  no  pleasure  at  all.  'Curtainlese  beds,  noi  _ 
sleepless  nights'  were  frightful  to  contemplate.  He,  in- 
dividually, waa  'disheartened,  djspeptica), coiitetnptiltle  in 
Boiue  degree  ;'  still,  for  liei'  Bake,  and  for  the  little  bit  uf 
duty  he  could  get  done,  he  was  ready  to  encounter  the 
tiling.  Especially  he  wished  her  to  eomc  to  him  at  Scots- 
brig.  She  had  held  aloof  of  late  years,  since  things  had 
gone  awry.  '  My  poor  old  mother,'  he  wrot«,  '  comes  in 
with  her  sincere,  anxious  old  face:  "Send  my  love  to 
•lane,  and  tell  her"  (this  with  a  wae-isli  tone)  "I  wouU 
like  right  weel  to  have  a  crack '  wi'  her  auce  raair.' 

ifrs.  Carlyle  was  still  unable  to  come  away  from  Ofai 
sea,  but  ehe  was  alarmed  at  the  extreme  depreeeion  of  ] 
letters.     He  reassured  her  as  well  as  he  could. 

Don't  bother  joiit!«elf   (he  said)  ab»ut  m;  hoftllh  imd  s) 
That  is  not  worse  at  all  than  usual ;  na;,  rather  it   is  better, 
oially  lo-dav,  a(tei'  a  capital  uleep— uiv  beat  for  nix.  weeks ; 
tlie  gloom  in  mj  ininil  a  whit  increosud.     It  is  the  nature  of  tbi 
beast ;  and  he  lives  in  a  eontinunl  element  of  black,  broken  bjr 
lightnings,  and  i^anot  help  it,  poor  devil  I 

He  concluded  that  he  must  go  to  Gcnnany.     Shi 
things  were  well,  might  come  out  afterwards,  and  join 
in  Silesia.     He  found  that  'he  did  not  care  much 
Frederick  after  all;'  but  'it  would  be  disgraceful  to 
beaten  by  mei-e  travelling  annoy 

Ut  own  private  perception  (ho  said,  a  few  davs  later)  Is  that  I 
shall  have  to  go — that  I  sliall  actnally  l>e  shorelled  out  to-morrow 
week  into  a  Leith  steamer  for  Botterdam,  a  result  wbieh  I  shuddfir 
ati,  bnt  see  not  how  to  avoid  with  the  least  remnant  uf  honoor-  1 
wait,  however,  for  your  next  letter,  and  the  oandid  description  of 
yonr  own  capabilities  to  join  me,  especiollj  the  lehen  of  that;  and, 
on  the  whole,  am  one  '  eoal  of  burning  sulphur ' — cine  heap,  that 
is  to  sa;,  of  chaotic  miseries,  horrors,  sorrows,  and  imbeiulil' 
actually  rather  a  eontemptible  man.  But  the  aaa  does 
sometimes  say,  if  ;on  fling  him  tuirl;  iuto  the 

1  CVo.'*, 
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^briTB  lunentably  at  being  flung.    Oh,  my  Goody !  my  own,  or  not 
\j  own,  €k)ody !  is  there  no  help  at  all,  then  ? 


Letter  followed  letter,  in  the  same  strain.    It  was  not 

jest,  it  was  not  earnest ;  it  was  a  mere  wilfulness  of  hn- 

-■noar.   He  told  her  not  to  mind  what  he  said ;  ^  it  was  the 

:xnere  grumbling  incidental  to  dyspepsia  and  the  load  of 

life.     It  was,  on  the  whole,  the  nature  of  the  beast,  and 

-^ras  to  be  put  up  with,  as  the  wind  and  the  rain.'     She 

liad  to  decide,  perhaps  prudently,  that  she  could  not  go, 

cither  with  him  or  after  him.     *  The  wind  and  the  rain  ' 

^th  the  aggravation  of  travelling,  would  probably  rise  to 

a  height.     He  himself  was  heartily  disappointed.     '  I  do 

grudge,'  he  said,  *  to  go  to  Grermany  without  you,  and  feel 

as  if  half  the  scheme  were  gone  on  that  account.'    He  was 

a  little  ashamed,  too.     It  was  harvest-time  at  Scotsbrig, 

and  men  and  women  were  all  busy  with  the  shearing. 

These  ragged  Annandale  shearers  (he  said)  ought  to  pnt  a  Kopf- 
^nger  like  me  to  shame.  In  Germany,  whether  I  slept  or  not,  the 
odions  captivity  to  indolence,  incompetence,  and  do-nothingism 
vbjch  encircles  me  at  present  wonld  be  cast  off  at  least.  Life  any- 
where will  swallow  a  man,  unless  he  rise  and  vigorously  try  to 
shallow  U. 

He  gathered  himself  together  for  the  efiFort.  On  August 
25  he  wrote : — 

Last  night  I  slept  much  better,  and,  indeed,  except  utter  dis- 
piritment  and  indolent  confusion,  there  is  nothing  essential  that 
^ils  me.  '  Jist  plain  mental  awgony  in  my  ain  inside,'  that  is  all ; 
^ch  I  can  in  a  great  manner  cure  whenever  I  like  to  rise  and  put 
i&j  linger  in  the  pipie  o'  t. 

And  on  the  27th : — 

Yesternight,  before  sunset,  I  walked  solitary  to  Stockbridge  hill 
^  Uie  loneliest  road  in  all  Britain,  where  you  go  and  come  some 
^biee  miles  without  meeting  a  human  soul.  Strange,  earnest  light 
^J  upon  the  mountain-tops  all  round,  strange  clearness  ;  solitude 
^^  if  personified  upon  the  near  bare  hiUs,  a  silence  everywhere  as 
i!  pcemonitoiy  of  the  grand  eternal  one.    I  took  out  your  letters 
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tod  read  them  over  again,  but  I  did  not  get  much  exiiilftistioa 
there  oithcr.  On  the  wbole,  I  was  rer^  sora  of  heart,  and  pitied 
my  i«ior  Jeannie  heartily  for  all  she  suffers ;  some  of  it  that  1  can 
mend  nod  will ;  souie  that  L  cannot  so  veil,  and  can  only  try. 
Ood  bless  thea  ever,  dear  Jewuiie  I  thai  is  my  beftrt'a  prayer,  go 
whej«  I  luay.  do  or  sotfer  what  X  m^. 

All  this  came  frf"  '''-  t-~— *  "nd  she  knew  it  weiL 
She  never  doubted  .  in  tlie  midet  of  hia 
eDiotioiis,  he  had  f"  iport,  and  had  to  in- 
struct her  to  go  fl  liastc  to  the  proper 
yjnarter^  to  procure  i  ould  have  desired  him 
to  feet  lesd  and  to  con 

It  is  mnoh  to  be  wishei  <  to  hia  brother)  that  Mr.  G. 

coold  kam  not  to  leave  <  }  the  hut  moment,  throwing 

everybody  about  him,  as  vmu  na  uuuself,  into  the  most  needless 
flnrty.     I  am  made  quite  ill   with  that  passport ;  had  to  gallop 

about  ill  si rei't-i'sKi  h;i  the  knar,  liie  a  madwoman,  and  loet  two 
whole  nights'  sleep  in  conseqaence — the  first  from  anxiety,  the 
second  from  fatigne. 

All  was  settled  at  last — resolution,  passport,  and  every- 
thing else  that  was  required  :  and  on  Siniday,  August  30, 
Carlyle  found  himsdf  'oti  board  tJie  greasy  little  wretch 
of  a  Leith  stcatuei',  laden  to  the  watei's  edge  with  pig- 
iron  and  herrings.'  bound  for  the  country  whose  writers 
had  been  the  guides  of  his  mind,  and  whose  military  hero 
was  to  be  tlie  subject  of  bis  own  greatest  work.  He 
reached  Rotterdam  at  uoon  on  September  1 .  He  was  not 
to  encounter  the  journey  alone.  Mr.  Xeuberg  was  to  join 
him  there,  a  German  admirer,  a  gentleman  of  good  pri- 
vate fortune,  resident  in  London,  who  had  volunteered 
his  services  to  conduct  Carlyle  over  the  Fatlierland,  and 
aftenvards  to  be  bis  faithful  assistant  in  the  '  Frederick ' 
biogi-apby.  In  both  capacities  !Xenberg  was  invaluable, 
and  Carlyle  never  forgot  bis  obligation  to  hiin.  His 
letters  are  the  diary  of  his  adventures.      They  ai-e   ex- 
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^sremeiy  long,  and  selections  only  can  be  given  here.  He 
"%«r€nt  first  to  Bonn,  to  study  a  few  books  before  going 
f  a^rther. 

2b  Jane  WeUh  Carlyle,  ClieUea. 

Bonn :  8nnd»y,  September  0,  1868. 
Thank  thee  veiy  mach,  dear  Jeannie,  for  the  letter  of  yeeter- 
^Laj,  which  lay  waiting  to  refresh  me  in  the  afternoon  when  I  re- 
'fc'cmed  from  my  dasty  labours  in  the  library  here.     It  seemed  to 
ZBM  the  kindest  I  had  got  from  you  this  long  while,  almost  like 
'fc  lie  old  ones  I  nsed  to  get ;  and  any  letter  at  all,  so  anxious  and 
xxnpatient  had  I  grown,  would  have  been  right  welcome.     My 
jcrnmey  has  had  nothing  that  was  not  pleasant  and  lucky  hitherto. 
AX  Bonn  here,  on  iby  arrival,  there  lay  nothing  for  me  except  a 
xxoie  from    Lady  Ashburton,    enclosing  the    introduction   l^m 
Xjord  A.  to  the  Ambassador  at  Berlin — not  a  first-rate  comfort  to 
xne.    I  must,  or  should,  aoknowledge  it  to-day ;  but  writing  of 
&11  kinds  in  these  sad  biliary  circumstances,  with  half -blind  eyes, 
&nd  stooping  over  low  rickety  tables  is  perfectly  unpleasant  to 
^e.    .    .    .    Well,  but  let   me  say  I   got    beautifully   up    the 
^KUiine;  stnck  by  the  river  all  day,  all  night,  and  the   second 
afternoon  found  Neuberg  waiting  here  on  the  beach  for  me.    Alas ! 
^  Rotterdam  I  had  slept  simply  none  at  all,  such  was  the  force  of 
^oisy  nocturnal  travellers,  neighbours  snoring,  and  the  mo«t  in- 
^Qitrious  cocks  I  ever  heard.     The  custom-house  officers,  too,  had 
apoilt  the  lock  of  my  x>ortmanteau,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  was  in 
soefa  a  whirl  of  storm-tost  flurries  and  confusions — God  help  me, 
^rretohed,  thin-skinned  mortal  that  I  am !    At  five    a.m.  next 
morning  I  was  in  a  precious  humour  to  rise,  and  settle  with  unin- 
telligible waiters  and  German  steamboat  clerks,  and  get  myself, 
OQ  any  terms,  on  board.     On  board  I  got,  however,  and  the  place 
proved  infinitely  better  than  I  ho})ed ;  some  approach  to  Chris- 
tian  food  to  be  had  in  it,  some  real  sleep  even  ;  indeed,  the  prin- 
cipal sleep  I  have  yei  had  since  Friday  gone  a  week  was  four 
boon,  and  again  four  hours,  deep,  deep,  l3dng  on  the  cabin  sofas, 
Moid  the  generpd  noises,  in  that  respectable  vessel.    I  spoke  Ger- 
man too,  being  the  one  Englishman  on  board,  made  agreeable 
aoquaintanoee,    kc.   ko.      The    Rhine,    of  a    vile  reddish-drab 
colour,  and  all  cut  into  a  reticulary  work  of  branches,  flowing 
through  an  absolutely   flat  country,   lower  than  itself  was   far 
tiQtt  baaiitilQt  alKmt  Rotterdam*  and  for  a  fifty  miles  higher,  but 
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it  yras  higM;  curious,  and  worth  seeing  onoe  in  s  vbt 
covered  witli  wiilows,  bulnulieii,  aud  rich  woods,  kept  from 
drowning  by  windmill  pxuups.  One  looked  viih  BataaishuieDl 
npon  it,  a»d  with  ndmiratioa  at  the  invincible  iudostty  of  man. 
Higher  up  (towards  4  p.m.  of  the  first  day)  the  riTer  gets  decided- 
ly agi-ecable  ;  and  kbout  Cologne,  twenty  miles  below  this,  a 
Tjeautitul  motmtain  gronp,  Sieben  Gehirge,  tUo  Seveo  Hills,  wlii<'b 
Are  still  some  tiveorsevep  "   laAmv,  annonnees  that  tito 

'  piptureaqne '  is  just  goir  iie  soene.    Mach  good  may 

it  do  lis  I     We   had  beai  »11  the  way,  and  yet  haie. 

But  Biirely  the  most  pioi  objeola  was  that  of  Neu- 

"berg,  standing   on   the.  b  take   me   oat  of   nil  that 

paddle  of  foreign  things,  lown,  as  I  hoped,  ia  aoma 

place  where  I  might  sleep  aing  else  for  several  days  to 

Nenber^'s  kindness  n<  ;  n      exceed  ;  bat  as  to  the  rest  of  it, 

as  to  slee|)  in  particular,  i  imd  nm  hope  to  hove  been  somewlint 
premature.  Oh  beaveaJt !  I  wonder  if  the  Devil  auywberp  ever 
contrived  each  beds  and  bedrooms  as  theae  same  are.  And  two 
cocks  are  industrious  day  and  night  under  the  itack  window,  &c. 
ftc.  Bat,  npou  the  whole,  I  hare  slept  every  night  here  more  or 
less,  and  am  decidedly  learning  to  do  it ;  and  Nenberg  asserts  that 
I  shall  become  expert  by-and-by. 

Yesterday,  as  my  first  day's  work,  I  went  to  the  University 
Library  here  ;  found  very  many  good  books  unknown  to  me 
hitherto  on  Yater  Fritz  ;  took  down  the  titles  of  what  on  inspec- 
tioD  promised  to  be  useful  ;  brought  home  some  twenty  away  with 
me,  and  the  plan  at  present  is  that  N.  and  I  shall  go  with  them  to 
a  rural  place  in  the  Sieben  Qebirge,  called  Boland's  Eck,  for  one 
week,  where  sleep  is  much  more  possible,  and  there  eiamine  my 
twenty  books  before  going  farther,  and  consider  what  is  the  beat 
to  be  done  farther. 

September  9, 

A  letter  from  my  Jeannie  will  surely  be  one  of  the  joyfnllest  oc- 
currences that  can  befall  me  in  these  strange,  sleepless,  nervous, 
indescribable  foreign  parts.  Oh,  my  own  dear  little  soul,  would 
to  God  I  were  in  our  own  little  cabin  again,  even  in  sooty  London, 
since  not  under  the  free  sky  anywhere  1  That  would  be  such  a 
blessing;  and  it  seems  to  me  I  shall  be  rather  unwilling  to  get 
npon  the  road  agniii  were  I  once  fairly  home. 

Last  Sunday  when  I  ended  we  were  just  going  to  Roland's  Eck, 


I 
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m^  tanwtrial  Fuadise  and  water-cuTe  which  Nenberg  And  the 
"vrorld  recommended  as  erery   way    eligible.      Well,  the  little 
jonmej  took  effect,  though  under  difficulties  and  mismanage- 
xnents.     But  the  'place '  I    It  was  beautiful  exceedingly ;  but  it 
"^ras  as  little  like  sleeping  in  as  Gremome  Gardens  might  be,  and  I 
'teroed  back  from  it  with  horror.     Home  again,  therefore,  in  the 
^90ol  dusk,  and  next  day  trial  of  a  small,  sequestered  village  called 
liunsl,  at  the  foot  of  the  Biebeu  Oebirge,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
^ifer,  where  N.  went  to  seek  a  lodging  for  me  in  which  human 
deep  might  be  possible.     Not  entirely  to  distress  the  good  N.,  I 
consented,  though  with  shuddering  reluctance,  to  try  one  of  his 
digiblest  places,  and  accordingly  I  packed  on  the  morrow  and  pro- 
ceeded thither  to  take  possession.    What  a  nice  long  letter  I  pro- 
ixaed  to  write  to  my  poor  Goody  out  of  that  strange  place,  the 
lieurt  of  a  real  G^eiman  Ddrflein  in  the  lap  of  the  hills,  when  once 
I  flhoold  have  had  a  night*s  sleep !     Neuberg  waited  in  the  inn  till 
neit  morning  to  see  how  I  should  do.     Ach  Oott !  of  all  the  places 
<v«r  discoTered,  even  in  Germany,  that  Hundehof  surely  was  the 
^DOfit  intolerable  for  noise.     A  bed,  as  eveiywhere  in  Germany, 
more  like  a  butcher's  tray  or  a  big  washing-tub  than  a  bed,  with 
pillows  shaped  like  a  wedge  three  feet  broad,  and  a  deep  pit  in 
the  middle  of  the  body,  without  vestige  of  curtains,  the  very 
^dows  curtainless,  and  needing  to  be  kept  wide  open — for  there 
is  DO  fire-place  or  other  hole  at  all — ^if  you  will  have  any  air. 
^re  you  will  have  to  sleep  or  die,  go  where  you  will  in  this 
conntiy.     Then  for  noise — loud  gossip  in  the  street  till  towards 
i&idnight,   tremendous  peals  of  bells  from  the  village  church 
(which  seems  to  have  been  some  cathedi'al,  such  force  of  bells  is 
in  it),  close  by  one's  head,  watchman's  horn  of  the  loudness  and 
tone  of  a  jackass,  and  a  general  Sanhedrim  apparently  of  all  the 
Cftts  and  dogs  of  nature.     That  was  my  N(xchilager  on  the  night  of 
Tuesday,  when,  nevertheless,  I  did  get  about  three  hours*  sleep, 
did  greatly  admire  and  esteem  the  good-natured,  faithful  ways  of 
the  poor  villagers,  smoked  two  or  three  times  out  of  my  window, 
tad,  on  the  whole,  was  not  so  unhappy  at  all,  and  had  thoughts 
of  my  loved  ones  far  away  which  were  pious  rather  than  otherwise. 
Keuberg,  at  the  meeting  on  the  morrow,  agreed  that  we  must  in* 
stantly  get  off  towards  Homburg,  perhaps  towards  Nassau,  Ems, 
kc,t  but  always  ultimately  through  Frankfurt.     At  Homburg,  if 
at  no  other  of  these  places,  a  week's  quiet  reading  might  be  pos- 
sible^ and  he  could  send  the  books  back  to  Bonn.     ...    So 
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itaDda  it,  thea  :  to-moirow  «t  eiglit  wo  Bail,  paoB  Cobleatz  tomr^   ' 
Flrtuikfart.     One  can  got  out  and  stay  where  uue  Ukes. 

Some  profesaord  liftTe  oome  athw&rt  lu^-^nooa  Ihat  I  oonld  aTxtid    | 
— '  miserable  cre*tiir4is  lust  ill  statistics.'     Old  Anidt,  a  Bturdj  <>14 
fellow  of  eightj-tliree,  with  open  faoe,  toad  roice,  and  the  livelieat 
hazel  eyes,  is  the  onlj  oae  I  got  even  luoiasiilary  good  of.     Jo  rum 
oerco  iiessmto,  and  find  GeJehrlgrt  in  porlicutar  lees  and  leas  chano- 

ing  to  ms.     The  rii-er  is i  sod  bro^  the  conutijr  lathcir  pio- 

turesque  and  veij  fertile  <  ileBHant,  tioongh  the  vca^Wnlti^-aMd 
in  creation,  a  Jjothian  fai  sc         aj  i  the  people  tontir,  inda»> 

triooa,  in  tlieir  stupid  va)  1 1  -ible  to  look  on,  though  tend- 
ing tuiranls  ugliness.  1  k  >etuallj  burning  eveiyvharo, 
MauT  Jews  abroad.  TraV(-„  ..^  £ngtiah,  uv  apt  to  be  rich 
Jew.s.ti^itL  their  Jewessen,  It  Neuberg  is  not  bright,  hot  full 
of  kiudnesa  and  .'iolid  eeuae.  .^~.  not  mj  poor  Goody  (r«t  herself 
^o(it  me.  I  am  really  wonderfully  well,  in  spite  of  these  outer 
tribuliitious  and  Jog  concerts,  and  doubt  not  I  sliall  do  m,v  joomey 
witbont  damage  if  I  tftks  c»n. 

Hombnrg :  Beptembci  IS. 

We  did  get  out  of  Bonn  fairly  on  Friday  morning.  At  fliHt 
wettish,  but  which  dried  and  brightened  by  degrees.  ...  Of 
the  Rliine  you  shall  hear  enough  liy-and-by.  It  is  verily  a  '  noble 
river,'  much  broader  than  the  Thames  at  full  tide,  and  roUinjr  along 
many  feel  in  dppth,  with  banks  quite  trim,  st  the  rate  of  fonr  or 
five  miles  an  liour,  itithoiil  mice,  but  full  of  boiling  eddies,  the 
most  magnificent  image  of  silent  power  I  have  Been ;  and,  in  fact, 
one's  first  idea  of  a  world-river.  Tliis  broad,  swift  sheet,  rolling 
strong  and  calm  in  silent  rage  for  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  is 
itself  far  the  grandest  thing  I  have  seen  here  or  shall  likely  see. 
But  enough  of  it.  Neubprg  and  I  got  out  at  Coblentz  that  Friday 
about  2  p  m.,  and,  by  N.'a  suggeafion,  put  ourselves  in  the  conp5  of 
an  Ems  omnibus — Bail  Ems,  ten  miles  off,  up  a  aide  valley,  east 
side,  there  to  try  for  a  quiet  sleepiuR-pIace  and  day  for  excerpting 
Carman  books ;  which  really  answered  well.  Eros  is  the  strangest 
place  you  ever  saw — Matlock  ;  but  a  far  steeper  set  of  rocks  closa 
to  reor ;  in  front  a  river  eqnal  to  Xith  ;  aud  half  a  mile  of  the 
brightest  part  of  Rne  de  Bivoli  (say  Regent's  Quadrant)  set  into 
it ;  a  place  as  from  the  opera  direct,  and  inhabited  by  deril's 
servants  chiefly.  Of  it  enongh  in  winter  evening  tliat  are  coming. 
We  got  the  quietest  lodijing  perhaps  in  Germany  (not  very  quiet 
either),  at  the  farther  end  of  the  place ;  and  there,  in  spite  of 
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^oeks,  I  got  one  night's  sleep  and  two  half -ones,  and  did  all  mj 
^tnis  of  books,  and  shall  not  undertake  any  similar  job  while  here, 
better  buy  the  books  in  general  and  biing  them  home  to  read.    At 
3Bms  we  saw  Bnssians  gambling  every  evening;  heard  music  by 
ihe  riverside  among  fantastic  promenades  and  Regent's  Quadrant 
edifices,  and  devil'a-servant  x>eople  every  evening,  every  morning. 
8aw  a  dance,  too,  nnforgetable  by  man ;  in  fine,  drove  in  cheap 
cuddy  vehicle  on  Sunday  evening  up  to  Nassau  (Burg  Nassau,  the 
lurthplaoe  of  William  the  Silent  and  other  heroes).     A  kind  of 
pious  ^lilgrimage  which  I  am  glad  to  have  done.     At  the  top  of 
the  high  tower,  on  a  high,  woody  hill,  one  has  of  course  a  '  view ' 
sot  worth  much  to  me.     But  I  entered  my  name  in  their  album, 
s&d  plucked  that  one  particle  of  flower  on  the  tip  top  of  all,  which 
I  now  send  to  thee.     Next  morning  we  left  Ems,  joined  our  steam- 
IxMKt  at  Coblentz,  and  away  again  to  the  sublime  portions  of  the 
Ehme  country  :  very  sublime  indeed,  really  worth  a  sight.     Say  a 
Irandied  miles  of  a  Loch  Lomond,  or  half  Loch  Lomond,  all  rush- 
ing on  at  five  miles  an  hour,  and  with  queer  old  towers  and  ruined 
castles  on  the  banks ;  a  grand  silence,  too,  and  grey  day  adding  to 
one's  sadness  of  mood  ;  for  'a  fine  sorrow,'  not  coarse,  is  the  ut- 
most I  can  bring  it  to  in  this  world  usually.     Beyond  Coblentz 
our  boat  was  too  crowded ;  nasty  people  several  of  them,  French 
Bttialy ;  stupid  and  polite,  English  mainly.     There  was  a  spiink- 
ling  oi  Lishy  too,  '  looking  at  the  vine-clad  hills,'  as  I  heard  them 
lilting  and  saying. 

Xeaberg  guided  and  guides,  and  does  for  me  as  only  a  third 

power  of  courier  reinforced  by  loyalty  and  friendship  could.    Bless 

luQB  I  the  good  and  sensible  but  wearisome  and  rather  heavy  man  I 

it  Maintz  at  dusk  it  was  decidedly  pleasant  to  get  out  and  have 

done  with  the  Bhine,  which  had  now  grown  quite  flat  on  either 

ude,  and  full  of  islands  with  willows,  not  to  speak  of  chained 

(anchored)  commills,  &c.     Maintz  and  Faust  of  Maintz  we  had  to 

survey  by  cat*s-light — good  enough  for  us  and  it,  I  fancy.     In  fine, 

ibont  ten  the  railway,  twenty  miles  or  so,  brought  us  to  Frankfurt, 

tnd  the  wearied  human  tabernacle,   in  well-waxed  wainscoted 

npper  appartments  in  the  '  Dutch  Hof,'  prepared  itself  to  court 

rqx>8e  ;  not  with  the  best  prospects,  for  the  street  or  square  was 

still  rattling  with  vehicles,  and  indeed  continued  to  do  so,  and  we 

lafl  it  rattling.     Of  the  night's  sleep  we  had  as  well  say  nothing. 

I  zwnembered  Ooody  and  the  Malvern  inn  gate,  and  endeavoured 

io  powesa  mj  aoul  in  patience.    In  shaving  next  morning,  with  my 
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btoe  to  the  Sqaare,  which  was  very  lively,  and  had  ttiees  in  the 
middle,  I  caught,  with  the  corner  of  my  eye,  sight  of  a  face  wfaidi 
waB  evidently  Goethe 'a.  Ai:h  GoS  !  merely  in  stom,  in  the  middla 
of  the  I'latz  amoug  the  trees.  I  had  so  longed  to  see  that  faoe 
alive ;  and  here  it  wiu  given  to  mo  at  last,  as  if  with  htige  world 


iroDT.  in  Gtone,  an  emblem  of  s 
gSTe  me  a  moment's  genial  so 

Prom   Bonn   I   hud   ■ 
Behold,  one  of  the  first  lacE- 
waa  that  of  M^—  himself, 
the  Bight  before,  and  had  ** 
friendly  n^ly  little  man  1 
not  atop  at  Weimar  or  anj 
He  went  about  with  ni  evoiji 


mnch  that  happens.     This 
,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

ihisto   M- at   WeimAr. 

ng  offered  mo  »t  Frankfmt 
Tome  in  person  to  meet  m 
"ost  Office  and  all  inna,  tha 
>  desolate  to  hear  I  could 
nd  one  day  for  want  of  sleep, 
lod  at  first  threatened  to  be 


I 


rather  a  liurden  ;  but  by  degrees  grew  to  lif*  macBgeable  and 
rather  usefnl,  till  we  dined  together  and  parted  on  onr  own  several 
routes.  He  is  gone  round  by  Wflraburg,  ic,  to  Weiinar,  and  is 
to  eipect  119  there  about  Saturday.  His  Grand  Duke  and  Dnchesa 
are  in  Iraly.  Ec!:rrniann  himself  i^  at  Berlin— one  day  may  veiy 
well  suffice  in  Berlin. 

At  Frankfurt  yesterday  after  breakfast  we  saw — weariedly  I — all 
manner  of  things.  Goethe's  house — were  in  Goethe's  room,  a 
little  garret  not  mnch  bigger  than  my  dressing-room — and  wrote 
onr  names  '  in  silence.'  The  Judengasse,  grimmest  section  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  their  pariahood  I  ever  saw.  The  R5mer 
where  old  Kaisers  were  all  elected.  On  the  whole  a  stirring, 
Btrange,  old  Teutonic  town,  all  bright  with  point  and  busy  tmde. 
The  fair  still  going  on  nnder  its  booths  of  small  trash  in  some 
squares.    Finally  we  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  Pfatrkirche  steeple 

— oldest  church,  highest  steeple — 318  stejis,  and  then  M called 

for  and  got  a  bottle  of  beer,  being  giddy,  poor  soul !  and  we 
aided  in  drinking  the  same  (I  to  a  cigar)  and  composedly  survey- 
ing Frankfurt  city  and  the  interior  parts  of  Oermany  as  far  as 
possible.  At  5  p.m.  Neuberg  put  me  into  an  omnibns — vil« 
crowded  airless  place— and  in  two  hours  brought  me  here  in  quest 
of  an  old  lodging  he  had  had.  '  (he  quietest  in  the  world,'  where  we 
irCT-e  lucky  enoagli  lo  find  a  floor  unoccupied,  and  still  are.  for  at 
least  one  other  day.  Aa  I  said,  my  book-excerpting,  lililer  qiirtliter, 
is  as  good  as  done  ;  and  the  place  is  really  quite  rustic,  out  at  the 
very  end  of  Homburg,  and  that  by  narrow  lanes.  I  see  nothing 
here  but  fields,  and  hear  nothing  but  our  own  internal  noises. 
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XLasI  night  aoeordinglj  I  expected  sleep.    AIas  I  onr  npper  floor 

l«xigers  took  ill — Devil  mend  them ! — and  my  sleep  was  nothing 

■^to  crack  of.    In  £act  I  have  renounced  the  hope  of  getting  any 

CTonsiderable  sleep  in  (Germany.     I  shall  snatch  nightly,  it  may 

'fce  hoped,  a  few  honrs,  half  a  portion,  out  of  the  black  dog's 

'Uuoat ;  and  let  every  disturbance  warn  me  more  and  more  to  be 

^ntifl  in  my  motions,  to  restrict  myself  to  the  indispensable,  and 

"Ibo  hurry  home^  there  to  sleep.    I  calculate  there  will  but  little 

Cpood  come  to  me  from  this  journey.     Beading  of  books  I  find  to 

Im  impossible.     The  thing  that  I  can  do  is  to  see  certain  places 

snd  to  see  if  I  can  gather  certain  books.     Wise  people  also  to  talk 

"^th,  or  inquire  of,  I  as  good  as  despair  of  seeing.     All  Germans, 

one  becomes  convinced,  are  not  wise !     On  the  whole,  however, 

€me  cannot  but  like  this  honest-hearted  hardy  population,  very 

€X)U8e  of  feature  for  most  part,  yet  seldom  radically  Msslich ;  a 

Montie  look  rather:   and  very  frugal,  good-humouredly  poor  in 

their  way  of  life. 

Of  Homburg  proper — which  is  quite  out  of  sight  and  hearing, 
yet  within  five  minutes'  walk — N.  and  I  took  survey  last  night.  A 
pubUc  set  of  rooms — Kursaal  they  call  such  things,  finer  than 
aome  palaces,  all  supported  by  gambling,  all  built  by  one  French 
gunbUng  enti'epreneur,  and  such  a  set  of  damnable  faces — French, 
Italian,  and  Russian,  with  dull  English  in  quantities — as  were 
never  seen  out  of  HeU  before  I  Augh  !  It  is  enough  to  make  one 
tom  cannibaL  An  old  Russian  countess  yesternight  sat  playing 
GotqkXii/uls  of  gold  pieces  every  stake,  a  figure  I  shall  never  forget 
in  this  world.     One  of  the  first  I  saw  risking  coin  at  an  outer 

table  was  Lord  almost  a  beauty  here,  to  whom  I  did  not 

speak.  Afterwards  in  music-room — also  the  gambling  enirepre- 
nettr%  as  indeed  everytliing  here  is — the  poor  old  Duke  of  Au- 
gnstenburg  hove  in  sight.  On  him  I  ought  to  call  if  I  can  find 
spirits.  Oh,  what  a  place  for  human  creatures  to  flock  to  !  Och ! 
Och  I  The  taste  of  the  waters  is  nasty.  Seltzer,  but  stronger— as 
Ems  is  too,  only  hot.  On  the  whole,  if  this  is  the  last  of  German 
Badeorter  I  ever  see,  I  shall  console  myself. 

The  next  letter  is  to  his  mother  dated  from  Weimar, 
September  19.  She,  he  well  knew,  if  she  cared  for  noth- 
ing else,  would  care  to  hear  about  the  Luther  localities. 
She  had  a  picture  of  Luther  in  her  room  at  Scotsbrig.  He 
was  her  chief  Saint  in  the  Christian  calendar.     After  de- 
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«;i'ibuig  briefijr  Uie  eHrljr  purl  of  hie  journey  m  £:u  M 
Horiiburg,  wliicli  lio  calls  tlio  '  rall_viiig-plu(«  of  Bndi  a  eet 
of  empty  Itlackgiiards  aa  aro  not  to  bo  foiitul  elsewhere  in 
the  worlii,'  hi!  tiills  liow  i>ii  liis  way  to  Cajsi^l  lie  Btoppvd 
"t  Marbni^,  'a  straiigi;^  most  aiideut  town,  famed  for 
iriie  of  Liitlier'ti  opcraliims  and  fot'  being  the  Landgraf 


i'bilip  of  llesee's  pi. 
Tlie  r^ndgrafs  Iiigli 

The  chamber  ot  confer 
for  kcepiug  laj.  T 
Eiseniich,  with  its  "W, 
ing  the  Bible ;  and  tL 
noons  I  ever  got  by  ti 
fries,  a  very  old  ton-n  c^.  . 
oak  with  reil  tile  roofa  o(  ai 


■e  we  loitered  a  conpl«  at 
rith  criminals  uid  soldiers. 
itlier,  Zn'ingli,  &c.,  ia  uaed 
brought  118  from  Gassel  to 
tber  lav  concealrd  tnmslat- 
F  the  most  interesting  fore* 
rh  ia  abont  as  big  as  Dnm- 
ihed,  all  bnitt  of  brick  and 
izing  steepness  and  several  grim  old 


swagbellifHl  steeples  and  churches  and  paint 
conspicuous  over  them.  It  stands  on  a  [lerfeot  plane  by  the  side 
of  a  little  river,  plain  smaller  llian  Langholm  and  snrronnded  by 
hills  which  are  not  so  high,  yet  of  a  somewhat  similar  character, 
and  ave  all  grassy  and  many  of  them  thickly  wooded.  Directly  on 
the  FioiilU  side  of  it  there  rises  one  hill,  somewhat  aa  Lockerbie 
liill  is  in  height  and  position,  but  clothed  with  trim  rich  woods ; 
all  the  way  through  wluch  wind  jaths  with  prosj>ect  honsea,  Ac. 
On  the  top  ot  the  hill  stand.s  the  old  Wartbnrg,  which  it  takes  yon 
three -qnarters  of  an  hour  to  I'each  ;  an  "Id  castle — Watch  Castle 
is  (he  name  of  it— near  800  years  old.  where  there  is  still  a  kind  of 
garrison  kept,  perhaps  twenty  men  ;  though  it  does  not  much  look 
like  a  fortress  ;  what  one  sees  from  below  being  mainly  two  mon- 
strous old  houses,  so  to  speak,  with  enonnons  roofs  to  them,  codi- 
jiarable  to  two  gigantic  peak  staeks  set  somewhat  apart.  There 
are  other  lower  bnildings  that  connect  these  when  one  gets  np. 
Tliere  is  also  of  course  a  wall  all  round — a  donjon  tower,  standing 
like  Repentance  ' — and  the  Duke  of  Weimiir.  to  whom  the  place 
belongs,  is  engaged  in  restorations,  &c.,  and  has  many  masons  em- 
ployed on  it  just  DOW.  I  heeded  little  of  all  they  had  to  show, 
except  Junker  Georg's*  chamber,  which  is  in  the  nearest  of  the 
'  The  Tower  of  B*|Hiitanoe  on  Hoddsm  Hill.     Carlyle  illustmtes  througb- 
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jpeat  stacks,  the  one  nearest  Eisenach  and  close  by  the  gate  when 
^on  enter  on  yonr  right  hand.    A  short  stair  of  old  worn  stone 
condncts  yon  np.    They  open  a  door,  yon  enter  a  little  apartment, 
less  than  yonr  best  room  at  Scotsbrig,  I  almost  think  less  than 
yottr  smallest,  a  veiy  -poor  low  room  with  an  old  leaded  lattice 
irindow ;  to  me  the  most  renerable  of  all  rooms  I  ever  entered. 
Lather's  old  ocJc  table  is  there,  about  three  feet  square,  and  a 
huge  fossil  bone — ^vertebra  of  a  mammoth — which  served  him  for 
footstooL     Nothing  else  now  in  the  room  did  certainly  belong  to 
Imn ;  but  these  did.     I  kissed  his  old  oak  table,  looked  out  of  his 
vindow — making  them  open  it  for  me — down  the  sheer  castle  wall 
into  deep  chasms,  over  the  great  ranges  of  silent  woody  mountains, 
ind  thought  to  myself,  '  Here  once  lived  for  a  time  one  of  God*s 
soldiers.     Be  honour  given  him  ! '    Luther's  father  and  mother, 
fainted  by  Gnnach,  ^re  here-— excellent  old  portraits — the  father's 
with  a  dash  of  thrift,  contention,  and  worldly  wisdom  in  his  old 
jodicious,  peasant  countenance,  the  mother  particularly  pious, 
kmd,  true,  and  motherly — a  noble  old  peasant  woman.     There  is 
ilflo  Lather's  self  by  the  same  Cranach  ;  a  picture  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  what  your  lithoginph  would  give  a  notion  of ;   a  bold 
effectual-looking  rustic  man,  with  brown  eyes  and  skin ;  with  a 
dish  of  peaceable  self-confldence  and  healthy  defiance  in  the  look 
of  him.     In  fact  one  is  called  to  forget  the  engraving  in  looking 
At  this  ;  and  indeed  I  have  since  found  the  engraving  is  not  from 
this,  but  from  another  Cranach,  to  which  also  it  has  no  tolerable 
resemblance.     But  I  must  say  no  more  of  the  Wartburg.    We  saw 
the  place  on  the  plaster  where  he  threw  his  inkstand — the  plaster 
is  aU  cut  out  and  carried  oflf  by  visitors — saw  the  outer  staircase 
which  is  close  by  the  door  where  he  speaks  of  often  hearing  the 
Deril  make  noises.    Poor  and  noble  Luther  !    I  shall  never  forget 
this  Wartburg,  and  am  right  glad  I  saw  it. 

That  afternoon,  there  being  no  train  convenient,  we  drove  to 
Getha  in  a  kind  of  claich — two-horsed — very  cheap  in  these  parts ; 
t  bright  beautiful  country  and  a  bonny  little  town ;  belongs  to 
Prince  Albert's  brother,  more  power  to  his  elbow !  There  we  lodged 
in  srumptuous  rooms  in  an  old  quiet  inn  ;  the  very  rooms  where 
Napoleon  lodged  after  being  beaten  at  Leipzig.  It  seems  I  slept 
last  night  where  he  breakfasted,  if  that  would  do  much  for  me.  At 
noon  we  came  off  to  Erfurt,  a  place  of  30,000  inhabitants,  and  now 
a  Prussian  fortified  town,  all  intersected  with  ditches  of  water  for 
delenea'  aake.    Streets  very  crooked,  very  narrow,  houses  with  old 
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overhanging  wnlls,  and  etiU  the  veiy  room  in  it  where  MsrtJa 
leather  lived  when  a  monk,  and,  one  guide-book  eaid,  the  veiy 
Bible  he  found  in  thi?  CouTent  librarr  and  rend  in  this  ceXL  TUii 
of  the  Bible  proved  wrong.  Lutlier's  particidar  Bible  in  not  here, 
but  is  said  to  be  at  Berlin.  Nothiug  r«ail^  of  Lnlher's  there  cot- 
cept  the  poor  old  latticed  window  glazed  in  lead,  the  main  panea 
lound,  and  aboot  the  aixe  of  a  biggish  snap,  all  boimd  together  bj 
whirligig  intervals.  It  looks  o'c'.  to  the  weet,  over  mere  old 
(Jotstereil  conrts  and  roof-top*  against  a  church  sleeple,  and  is  it- 
aeU  in  the  second  storey.  Except  this  and  Lnther'a  old  inkstand, 
a  poor  oM  oaken  baria  with  inkbotUe  and  liand-i^a&e  in  it  now 
hardlr  aticking  together,  thu-e  ia  nothing  to  l>e  seen  here  that 
actuallT  belonged  to  Luther.  The  wbUs  are  all  covered  over  willi 
teitH,  iic.,  in  painted  letters  by  a  later  band.  The  ceiling  also  ia 
amamentADv  jiainted ;  and  inde^  the  place  is  all  altered  now,  and 
tnmed  long  ago  into  an  orphan  asvlom,  much  of  the  old  building 
gone  and  replaced  by  a  new  of  a  different  figure.  On  one  wall  of 
the  room,  however,  is  agaiii  a  jiortrait  of  Luther  by  Cranach,  and 
this  I  fonnd  on  insiw-ction  was  tlie  one  your  en.gnivers  had  been 
Tainlj  aiming  at.  Vainly,  for  this  too  is  a  noble  face  ;  the  eyes 
not  turned  np  in  hypocritical  devotion,  but  looking  ont  in  profound 
sorrow  and  determination,  the  lips  too  gathered  in  steni  but  affec- 
tionate firmness.  He  is  in  russet  yellow  boots,  and  the  collar  of 
his  shirt  is  small  and  edged  with  black. 

So  far  about  Lntber.     Though  writing  from  "Weiiiiar, 
lie  was  less  miuute  in  Iiis  account  of  the  relics  of  Goethe. 
To  Jane  Welsh  Cnrl;/}e. 

Weimu  :  Srptrmber  90.  ISSS. 

Last  night  I  sat  long,  till  everrthing  was  qniet,  in  this  Gasihof 
znm  Erbprim,  writing  to  my  mother  all  about  Luther's  localities. 
Those  of  to-day  belong  esjiecially  to  yon.  I  write  within  half  a 
gun-shot  of  the  Goethe'seLe  Hans  and  of  the  Schiller'sche.  Onr 
own  early  days  are  intertwined  in  a  kind  of  pathetic  manner  with 
these  two.  At  Hombnvg  we  had  a  quieter  time  than  conlil  have 
been  especled — we  stayeii  out  our  two  days  and  three  nights  un- 
der tolerable  ci  renin  stances.  I  finished  my  books  and  saw  tho 
Schloss,  where  are  many  interesting  portrait.s,  and  a  whule  lot  of 
books  about  Frederick,  to  the  whole  of  which  I  might  have  had 
access  without  ditHculty  bad  it  been  my  cue  to  stay,  which  it  was 
not.     I  also  saw  the  Augusteuburga,  and  spent  an  interesting  hour 
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the  good  DnchesB  and  her  two  sons  ftnd  two  daughters ;  in  a 
^^reiy  Babylonish  condition  as  to  languages,  but  otherwise  quite 
jJeasant  and  Inminons.     The  old  gentleman  sat  mostly  silent,  but 
booking  genial;  the  Duchess,  whose  French  seemed    bad,  and 
^whose  German  was  not  clear  to  me,  is  a  fine  broad  motherly  woman. 
The  girls,  with  their  stiff  English,  were  beautiful,  clear-eyed,  fair- 
skinned  creatures,  and  happy  in  spite  of  their  exile ;  the  sons 
ditto  ditto.     It  was  here  that  I  first  heard  of  Wellington's  death, 
the  night  before  we  came  away.     Cassel  is  a  large,  dull  town,  and 
there,  in  the  best  inn,  was  such  an  arrangement  for  sleeping  as — 
Aeh  ffimmel !    I  shall  not  forget  those  cow-horns  and  '  H^ei  iltr 
Berren  *  in  a  hurry.    It  was  a  night  productive  of  '  pangs  which 
were  rather  exquisite,'  and  nevertheless,  some  three  hours  of  sleep 
QD  which  one  could  proceed  and  say,  '  It  will  not  come  back.'    I 
bad  also  the  pleasure  to  see  that  Hassenpflug's — ^the  tyrannous, 
tndtorous  coiurt  minion's — windows  were  broken  as  we  drove  past 
in  the  morning  towards  Eisenach,  where  again  we  halt  for  Luther's 
voA  the  Wartburg's  saka     Of  all  that  you  shall  hear  enough  by* 
and-by — it  was  a  real  gain  to  me.     I  could  not  without  worship 
look  out  of  Luther's  indubitable  window,  down  into  the  sheer 
abysses  over  the  castle  wall,  and  far  and  wide  out  upon  the  woody 
multitude  of  hills ;  and  reflect  that  here  was  authentically  a  kind 
of  great  man  and  a  kind  of  holy  place,  if  there  were  any  such.     In 
my  tom-up,  sick,  exasperated  humour  I  could  have  cried,  but 
didn't.    .    .    .    Weimar — a  little,  bright  enough  place,  smaller  than 
I^anifries,  with  three  steeples  and  totally  without  smoke — stands 
^d  dull,  undulating  country  ;  flat  mostly,  and  tending  towards 
iigliness,  except  fOr  trees.    We  were  glad  to  get  to  the  inn,  by  the 
Worst  and  slowest  of  daiches,  and  there  procure  some  chock  of  din- 
gier.   Poor  M had  engaged  me  the  *  quietest  rooms  in  Ger- 

iflany,'  ricketty,  bare,  crazy  rooms,  and  with  a  noisy  man  snoring 
ou  the  other  side  of  the  deal  partition — yet  really  quiet  in  compar- 
ison, where  I  did  sleep  last  night  and  hope  to  do  this.     M 

tmly  has  been  unwearied,  would  take  me  into  Heaven  if  it  de- 
pended on  him.  Good  soul !  I  really  am  a  little  grateful,  hai'd 
as  my  heart  is ;  and  ought  to  be  ashamed  that  I  am  not  more. 
Nenberg  too — veritably  he  is  better  than  six  couriers,  and  is  a 
friend  over  and  above.    People  are  very  good  to  me. 

Goethe's  house,  which  was  opened  by  favour,  kept  us  occupied 
in  a  strange  mood  for  two  hours  or  more.  Schiller's  for  one  ditto. 
Bverybody  knows  the  Goethe'sche  Haus  ;   and  poor  Schiller  and 
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Owthe  here  are  dand]i?(i  tbffai  and  mTilliplJed  in  miserable  little 
busCkins  uid  oth<^r  dilettaDtistDn,  till  one  in  sick  nud  sad.  Q/a 
lionse  is  quite  like  Ihppioture,  bnt  one-tliird  wnii/ter ;  on  the-wbole 
liis  effective  Itxh/iny  I  found  was  Bmail.  low-roofed,  Knd  ftlDi<'ht 
meau,  lo  what  I  bad  mmceived  ;  hardly  equal — nay,  not  at  nil 
eqnal,  bad  mv  little  architect  onoe  done  her  work— to  my  own  »t 
Chelsea.  On  the  liDok-efaelvea  I  foniid  the  iwt  book  I  ever  bi'uI 
Goetbe— Taylors  '  Suttst  of  nnrmaD  Poetiy  ' ;  siod  a  crntnh  f{ 
pai>er  torn  from  some  scroll  of  my  own  (Johnson,  as  I  conjectared), 
still  sticking  in,  aftpr  twenty  years.  Schiller's  honse  woa  still 
more  affecting ;  the  room  where  he  wrote,  his  old  table,  eiai^tly 
^ke  the  model,  the  bed  where  he  died,  and  a  portrait  of  bis  dead 
hce  in  it.  A  poor  man's  honse,  and  a  brave,  who  liad  fallen  at  his 
post  Ihere.     Eheu .'  Ehen  !  what  a  world  1     1  hare  since  dined  at 

M 'h  with  two  WeimatcBO  modems.     One  of  them  is  libmrian 

hen>,  of  whom  I  shall  get  some  use.  But,  oh  Heavens  1  would 
that  I  were  at  home  offain-  Want  of  sleep  and  '  raol  mentcl 
swgony  i'  my  ain  icside,'  do  hold  me  in  such  pickle  always.  Qnieh, 
qniok,  and  let  as  get  it  done  ! 

To  Jane  Wehh  CarlyU. 

NiedcT  Rathen,  near  Dreiden  : 
September  25.  ISM. 
1  wrote  to  yon  from  Weimar  some  five  days  ago,  and  therefore 
there  is  nothing  pressing  me  at  present  to  write  ;  but,  having  a 
quiet  hour  here  by  tlie  side  of  the  Elbe  river,  at  the  foot  of  wild 
rock  mountains  in  (he  queerest  region  you  ever  saw,  I  throw  you 
another  word,  not  knowing  when  I  may  have  another  chance  as 
good.  I  am  on  the  second  floor  in  a  little  German  country  inn 
literally  washed  by  the  Elbe,  which  is  lying  in  (he  moonshine  as 
clear  as  a  mirror  and  as  silent.  Hight  above  us  is  a  high  penk 
called  the  Bastei,  a  kind  of  thing  you  are  obliged  to  do.  Thi-; 
we  have  done,  and  are  to  po  to-morrow  towards  Fiederick's  first 
battle-field  in  the  Seven  Yedrs'  War  ;  after  which,  the  second  day, 
if  all  go  well,  will  bring  us  into  Berlin.  Wo  came  by  an  Elbe 
steamer,  go  on  to-morrow  by  another  steamer,  then  by  railway  ;  and 
liojie  to  «w,  though,  alas !  in  quite  confused  circunistiinces  and  to 
little  iidvautagc,  some  of  the  actuni  footsteps  of  Father  Fritz ;  for 
here  too,  amid  these  rocks,  as  well  as  farther  on  at  Lobositz,  he 
did  feata.  But  let  me  tell  in  order,  and  take  up  my  atory  where  I 
left  it. 
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Tlie  dav  after  I  wrote  we  wore  to  leave  Weimar  ;  but  lo,  in  the 

morning  while  we  sat  at  breakfast,  little  M came  in,  looking 

bighly  animated,  with  letters  from  the  Schloss,  from  the  *  Grand 
J)nchess,'  from  the,    &e.      In  short,   the  said  Grand  Duchess — 
sister  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  and  mother  of  the  Duke,  who  was  at 
Chelsea — had  seen  in  the  newspapers  that  one  *Carlyle  *  was  amoupr 
the  arrivals.     Could  this  be  the  bej^uhnUe,  &c.,  in  which  case  natu- 
Tallv  he  and  his  companion  must  com^  to  dinner:  and  of  coui*so 
there  could  be  no  travelling  that  day.     Well,  wo  did  go  to  dinner, 
saw  how  they  ackit ;  a  rather  troublesome  dramatic  affair,  of  which 
jon  shall  have  full  description  when  I  return.     Enough,  it  was 
Teiy  sublime,  and  altogether  heartless,  and  even  dull  and  dreary ; 
but  well  worth  doing  for  once.     The  Grand  Duchess  is  towards 
sixty,  slightly  deaf,  and  has  once  been  extremely  pretty,  though 
lard  always  as  nails  or  diamonds.     Her  husband,  a  kind  of  imbe- 
cile man  they  say,  looks  extremely  like  a  gentleman,  and  has  an 
•ir  of  solemn  serene  vacuity,  which  is  itself  almost  royal.     I  had 
to  sit  by  the  Duchess  at  dinner — three  p.m.  to  five — and  maintain 
tith  energy  a  singularly  empty  intellectual  colloquy,  in  French 
chiefly,  in  English  and  in  German.    The  lady  being  half-deaf  withal, 
you  may  think  how  charming  it  was.     She  has  a  thin  croaUy  voice  ; 
l>ww  and  chin  recede  ;  eyes  are  blue,  small,  and  of  the  brightness 
ttul  hardness  of  precious  stones.     Adi  GoU  !    At  last  we  got  away, 
soon  after  five,  and  I  for  one  was  right  cliarmed  to  think  here  is 
one  thing  done.     But  it  must  be  owned  the  honour  done  me  was 
to  be  recognised  ;  and  I  was  very  glad  to  oblige  poor  Neuberg  too 
by  a  touch  of  Court  life  which  he  would  not  otherw  ino  have  seen. 

At  Leipzig  all  was  raging  business,  the  fd'ir  Ixung  in  hand ; 
Aoisy  and  busy  almost  as  Cheapsidc,  Loudon.  Lots  of  dim  haber- 
^hery,  leather  without  end,  and  all  things  rolling  about  in  noisy 
^niggons  with  miniature  wheels.  To  get  any  sleex)  at  all  was  a 
kind  of  miracle.  However,  we  did  tolerably  well,  got  even  a  book 
or  two  of  the  list  I  had  formed,  drank  a  glass  of  wine— one  only 
in  AuerhcicJis  Keller — and  at  last  got  safe  to  Dresden,  eighty  miles 
oH  which  was  a  mighty  deliverance,  as  from  the  tumult  of  Cheap - 
side  into  the  solitude  of  Bath,  or  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgli— a 
^ery  interesting  old  capital  where,  if  sleep  had  been  attainable*,  I 
could  have  stayed  a  week  with  advantage.  But,  alas !  it  was  not ; 
BO  I  bad  to  plunge  along  and  save,  as  from  a  conflagration,  w^hat 
little  I  could  of  my  possibilities ;  and  at  length,  with  prratitude  to 
Heaven,  to  get  away  into  the  steamer  this  afternoon  and  bid  adieu 
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to  Dreedeu  and  its  Jnpim  nod  otiier  palaces.    .     .     .    Fot  Bertin, 

if  it  bo  Dot  nil  the  in-isier,  I  dMi^  at  letst  a  week  ;  in  ten  daja 
hence  I  may  be  for  on  my  way  horaeward  ogwn.  ...  A  tap- 
loom  with  some  twenty  ruatic  g«iuls  (they  did  not  go  till  after 
midnight,  the  acooipa)  enjoying  cards,  beer,  and  had  (^igora  tor  tUe 
Iit^t  honr  or  two,  Eeems  to  hare  grinded  itself  up.  and  thin^  are 
growing  atone  ipiiel  ir  "■■"  — '■-'^-'iah.'nent.  I  must  now  address 
myself  to  the  task  o(  »iivp.     "We  go  tomorrow  at  nine. 

Lobositz  (in  Bob<-mia),  ■  "^tiq),  Fraiikfart  am  Otier—Bn'T- 

lin— that  is  the  pn>jectei  liable  to  revisal. 

Ill's.  Cftrlyle  was  i  &  with  lier  workiiieQ  all 

this  time.  It  had  beetk  •.  i»g  .>aminer  Ui  her.  Bnt  she 
had  the  comfort  of  kcowiog  that  }ier  luisbatid  was  achiev- 
ing Iho  part  of  the  business  which  had  fallen  to  hie  ohare, 
better  than  might  liave  lieen  looked  for.  She  writea  to 
her  brother-in-law,  John: — - 

Mr.  C.  seems  to  be  getting  very  anecessfnllythrongh  hie  travels, 
(banks  to  the  iiatii'nee  and  helpfulness  of  Xeuberg.  He  makes  in 
every  letter  frifibtful  mUereret  over  liis  sleeping  accommodations ; 
bnt  be  cannot  amceiil  that  be  is  really  pretty  well,  and  gets  sleep 
enongh  to  go  on  with,  more  or  less  pleasantly.  I  wonder  what  be 
would  have  ntado  of  m;/  slopping  occommodatlona  during  the  last 
three  montlis. 

To  Jans  Webh  Carlyle. 

Bad  TtiplitL,  September  27. 

No  opportunity  of  [wrating  the  above ;  so  I  tear  it  open  again 
and  add  a  few  woids.  'We  have  had  a  sore  pilgrimage  these  last 
two  days  since  I  ended  the  other  page  ;  a  small  space  to  go  over, 
bnt  by  confnaed  Bohemian  conveyances  amid  the  halt-savage  Bo- 
hemian populations,  with  their  fleas,  Ibeir  dirt,  and  above  all  their 
noises.  However,  we  have  partly  managed  the  thing,  and  are  got 
into  beautiful  quai'ters  again  ;  a  romantic  mountain  n*ateriug- 
place,  with  the  sun  still  bright  upon  it ;  and  everybody  of  B<ilk 
kind  gone  away.  Here  or  nowhere  I  ought  to  find  some  sleep,  and 
then  Berlin  is  full  before  us,  and  after  Berlin,  borne,  home  !"  We 
have  actually  seen  Lobosit^i,  the  first  battle-field  ot  Fritz  in  the 
Seven  Years' War:  and  walked  over  it  all  this  morning  lieforo 
breakfast,  under  the  guiilanee  of  a  Christian  native,  checked  by  my 
best  memory  of  reading  and  maps,  and  found  it  do  tolerably  welL 


Jjii'Jin,  W 

In  /act,  oh  Groody  dear,  I  have  seen  many  curious  and  pleasant 
things,  I  ought  to  say — and  will  say  at  great  length  when  we  are 
br  oar  own  fireside  together  again.  Neuberg  is  strong ;  one  of 
the  friendliest,  handiest,  most  patient  of  men. 

Berlin,  October  1,  185a 
[British  Hotel,  Unter  den  Linden.] 

Here  yon  see  we  are  at  the  summit  of  these  T^anderings,  from 

which  I  hope  there  is  for  me  a  swift  perpendicular  return  before 

long ;  not  a  slow  parabolic  one  as  the  ascent  has  been.    We  came 

tventy-four  hours  ago,  latish  last  night,  from  Frankfurt-on-the- 

Oder,  from  the  field  of  Ennersdorf  (a  dreadful  scraggy  village 

where  Fritz  received  his  worst  defeat),  and  various  toils  and  strcqh 

<uen  ;  very  weajj,  in  a  damp  kind  of  night,  and  took  shelter  in  the 

readiest  inn,  from  which  we  have  just  removed  to  this  better,  at 

least  far  grander,  one  ;  where  perhaps  there  are  beds  one  can  sleep 

in,  and  the  butter  is  not  bitter.     Alas !  such  sorrows  attend  the 

Wayfarer,  and  his  first  refuge  is  to  sit  down  and  write,  if  haply  he 

have  anyone  to  whom  his  writing  will  give  a  feeling  of  pity  for 

him.    .    .    .    Oh,  I  do  wish  these  sleepless,  joyless,  sad  and  weary 

ivanderings  were  at  an  end,  as  by  Heaven's  help  they  now  soon 

shall  be.     And  you  too,  poor  little  weary  soul !    You  are  quite 

\rom  out  with  that  accursed  *  thorough  repair.'    Would  to  Heaven 

xre  had  never  thought  of  it ;  but  lived  in  the  old  black  house  we 

bad,  where  at  least  was  no  noise  of  carpenters  to  drive  one  mad,  no 

stink  of  paint  to  poison  one.     Driven  out  of  the  house  again,  and 

Bleeping  solitary  in  a  little  lodging !     I  declare  it  makes  me  quite 

sad  to  think  of  it ;  and ,  if is  the  fundamental  cause  of  it, 

deserves  to  be,  as  you  pray,  *  particularly  damned.*  Confound 
him,  and  confound  the  whole  confused  business,  this  abominable, 
sorrowful,  and  shockingly  expensive  tour  to  Germany  included. 
But  no.  Bather  let  us  have  patience.  Nevertheless,  I  do  giieve 
for  thee.     But  let  me  narrate  as  usual,  only  with  greater  brevity. 

From  Lobositz  to  Toplitz  the  last  letters  brought  you,  letters 
written  in  the  so-called  Saxon  Switzerland,  amid  the  Bohemian 
mountains.  ...  No  English,  scarcely  any  civilized  tra>'eller 
seems  to  have  accomplished  the  thirty  or  forty  English  miles 
which  lie  between  Lobositz  and  Zittau.  We  had  a  strange  and 
strangest  day  of  it  in  slow  German  Stellwagens  ;  and  in  fact  were 
horribly  tired  before  the  thing  in  general  ended  by  a  seat  in  the 
soft- going,  swift,  and  certain  railway-carriage,  and  the  inn  at 
Hermhuty  where  we  had  to  wait  four  hours  of  the  stillest  life  ypu 
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I  ever  saw  or  dreamt  of.     Ilermhui  (Lord's  keeping)  ia  the  primi .^d 

'  live  and  still  roatral  oit;  of  the  Mornviftn  brethreu  ;  a  place  not^k-^Eit 

bigger  th&n  Annan,   but  beautifai,  pure,  and  quiet  berond  aci-^^-  y 

town   on  tlie  eni'tU  I   dure  »aj ;  and  indeed   moi-e  like  a  Boimly^^^   t 

dream  of  Ideal  Catvinisiu  modo  real  than  a  towii_  of  siooe  bdcE2^w  d 

t,  where  London  porter,  not  needed  hj  me,  in  to  be  bad  (oKr-^or 

L  money.    I  will  tell  you  nlmut  HerriUiut  too  some  day,  (or  it  i^^Su 

I  unong  tlie  notable  sgiotii  of  the  world,  ajid  I  retain  a  lively  meoi-    -^- 

F  ory  of  it.     But  not  of  it,  nor  of  dreary  moory  Ftoukfart  and  ii^i^-^Ss 

KunerHdorf  village.^  and  polite  lieu (enant«— for  a  Prussian  lien    .^M- 

tenant-adjutanl  knew  me  there  by  fame,  and  ■was  very  polite  mlh^^^- 

ont  knowing  me— not  of  this,  nor  of  any  other  phenomenon  vil.-^KU 

'  speak.     In  fact  I  am  dead  stupid  -,  my  heart  nearly  ohokei-  ^d 

[  out  of  me,  and  my  head  ohiimed  to  pieces.     .    .     .     Berlin  ic — *■ 

[  loud  olinoat  as  Loudon,  but  in  no  other  way  great  or  among  th^""'" 

■  greatest.     I  shoald  guess  it  aboat  the  size  of  Liverpool ;  and  n 
like  Olaugow  in  tbe  straight  openness  of  its  streets.     Many  g 
publiu  ediflcBB  about  tliia  eastern  end  of  the  town  ;  bat  on 
whole  it  looks  in  many  quarters  almost  shabby,  in  spite  of  its  n 
and  paint;  so  low  are  the  houses  lor  a  capital  «ity ;  mors  1 
warehouses  or  maltkius,   with  the  very  ehimneys  vsniing, 
within  ia  nothing  but  stoves.     This  '  Cnlei-  lifit  Lindrsa '  ' 
good  street  of  the  pla^ie,  as  if  another  Princes  Street  at  300  yanls>  ' 
distance,  and  with  tree  rows  between  them,  ion  parallel  to  Ih^v 

-  Princes  Street  we  know.     It  is  on  the  north  aide  of  this  wo  litre.^ 
grand  rooms  indeed,  and  not  dearer  than  an  Edinburgh  lodging^ 
■   nearly  so   dear   as  a  London   one — two  giuDeas   a  week,  oua 
I  guinea  each. 

■  Octulnr  2.  4  p.m. 

The  night  yielded  me  a  handsome  modicnm  of  sleep,  handsoma 

I  lor  tliese  pacts,  and  the  lodging  promises  every  way  to  be  good. 

I    Certainly  the  most  like  a  human   lied-room  of  any  I  have  yet  hnd 

in  this  country.     After  breakfast  I  went  to  the  library,  introdni^d 

myself,  got  rntalogue  of  Frederick   hooka.     A  dreoiy  wildeiTHw*, 

mountains  of  chaff  to  one  grain   of  com  :  canglit  hnodaehe  in  tlip 

bad  air  witliin  abont  an  hour,  and  set  off  tn  the   Britjali  AmboMu- 

dor's.  who  can  procnre  me  liberty  to  take  liooka  hami'.     Well  ns 

oeived  by  the  British   Ambassador  so  roou   as  he   hnd  read  1ai1.» 

A.'s  lettej-.     His  wife  too  came  in  and  was  veiy  kind.     AH  right 

Have  l.a..n  in  the  Muaouni  Picture  Gallery  since.     Kndlpsa  ChrisU 

and  Marys,  Yenua's  and  Amora— at  length  on  esceUenl  portiail  of 

LTritii. 
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We  leave  Berlin  to-morrow,  Satnrdaj  the  9tli.    Go  by  Bmns- 
wick,  by  Hanover,  Cologne,  and  from  thence  on  Tuesday  evening 
at  Ostend  I  find  a  steamer  direct  for  London.    ...    I  have  had 
a  terrible  tumbling  week  in  Berlin.     Oh,  what  a  month  in  general 
I  have  had ;  month  of  the  profoundest,  ghastliest  solitude  in  the 
middle  of  incessant  talk  and  locomotion.     But  here  after  all  I 
have  got  my  things  not  so  intolerably  done,  and  have  accomplished 
what  was  reasonably  possible.     Perhaps  it  will  not  look  so  ugly 
when  once  I  am  for  away  from  it.     In  help  from  other  people 
there  has  been  redundancy  rather  than  defect.     One  or  two — es- 
pecially a  certain  Herr  Professor  Magnus,  the  chief  portrait  painter 
here— have  been  quite  marvellous  with  their  civility  ;  and  on  the 
whole  it  was  usually  rather  a  relief  to  me  to  get  an  hour,  as  now, 
to  oneself,  and  be  left  to  private  exertions  and  reflections  mainly. 
Yesterday  I  saw  old  Tieck,  beautiful  old  man  ;  so  serene,  so  calm, 
BO  sad.     I  have  also  seen  Cornelius,  Bauch,  &c.,  including  Preuss, 
the  historian  of  Frederick,  all  men  in  short  for  whom  I  had  any 
Use.     Nay,  they  had  me  in  their  newspapers  it  would  appear,  and 
Would  gladly  make  a  lion  of  me  if  I  liked.     A  lion  that  can  only 
get  half  sleep  is  not  the  lion  that  can  shine  in  that  trade,  so  we 
declined.     The  Ambassador  has  also  been  very  good  to  me,  got 
ine  into  the  library  with  liberty  to  take  books  home,  invited  me 
to  dinner.    But  Magnus  had  engaged  me  before,  and  I  could  only 
make  it  tea.     No  matter  for  that,  for  they  were  all  English  com- 
mon-places where  I  went.     You  will  see  me  on  Wednesday,  but 
Xiot  till  noon  or  later. 

So  was  this  terrible  journey  got  done  with,  which  to 
anyone  but  Carlyle  would  have  been  a  mere  pleasure  trip ; 
to  him  terrible  in  prospect,  terrible  in  the  execution,  terri- 
ble in  the  retrospect.  Ilis  wife  said  he  could  not  conceal 
that  he  was  pretty  well,  and  had  nothing  really  to  coni- 
]>lain  of.  Here  is  what  he  himself  said  about  it  when 
looking  back  with  deliberate  seriousness  : — 

After  infinite  struggles  I  had  roused  myself  to  go.  The  parting 
with  my  i)Oor  old  mother,  the  crowning  point  of  those  unbearable 
days,  was  painful  beyond  endurance  almost ;  and  yet  my  heart  in 
the  inside  of  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  made  of  stone,  as  if  it  would 
not  weep  any  more  except  i)crhaps  blood.    One  imys  dear  for  any 
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'  intellect '  one  may  have.    It  means  primarily  '  sensibility,*  which 
again  means  injury,  pain,  misery  from  imconaeious  nature,  or  con-  — ^. 
scions  or  unconscious  man ;  in  ^t,  a  heavy  burden  painful  to  bear, 
however  piously  you  take  it. 

After  recapitulating  the  places  which  he  had  seen,  an 
the  persons  whom  he  had  met,  he  goes  on  : — 

All  this,  which  is  etched  into  me  painfully  as  with  bumin^^^an 
acids,  I  once  thought  of  writing  down  in  detail,  but  hare 
done,  probably  shall  not  do.    It  was  a  journey  done  as  in  soi 
shirt  of  Nessus  ;  misery  and  dyspeptic  degradation,  inflammatioi^czrai, 
and  insomnia  tracking  every  step  of  me.     Not  tiU  all  tiiese  vil^^^ 

fire  showers,  fallen  into  viler  ashes  now,  have  once  been  winnowoM aj 

quite  away,  shall  I  see  what  'additions  to  my  Bpiritual  piciu^^^i« 
gallery,'  or  other  conquests  from  the  business  I  have  actnal^!!^v 
brought  back  with  me.  Neuberg,  I  ought  to  record  here 
everywhere,  was  the  kindest,  best-tempered,  most  assiduous 
friends  and  helpers,  *  worth  ten  couriers  to  me,'  as  I  often  defini 
him. 
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The  Gnmge — Cheyne  Row — The  Cock  torment — Reflections — An 
improved  house — Funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington — Begin- 
nings of  *  Frederick  * — The  Grange  again — An  incident — Pub- 
lic opinion — Mother's  illness — The  demon  fowls — Last  letter 
to  his  mother — Her  death — James  Carljle. 

The  painters  had  not  completed  their  work,  and  the  smell 
Was  insupportable  when  Carlyle  got  home  in  the  middle 
of  October.     He  was  in  no  condition  to  face  any  more 
annoyances,  and  he  and  his  wife  took  refuge  for  three 
Weeks  at  the  Grange  with  the  ever-hospitable  Ashburtons. 
There,  too,  the  sulphurous  mood  was  still  predominant,  and 
tilings  did  not  go  well  with  him.      It  was  not  till  Novem- 
ber that  he  was  fairly  re-established  in  his  own  quarters, 
^nd  in  a  condition  to  so  much  as  think  of  seriously  begin- 
^ling  his  work.    A  preliminary  skirmish  became  necessary, 
t-o  put  to  silence  his  neighboui-'s  cocks.     Mr.  Remington, 
A^ho  then  lived  near  him,  and  was  the  owner  of  the  offend- 
ers, has  kindly  sent  me  the  correspondence  which  passed 
^n  the  occasion  ;  very  gracious  and  humble  on  Carlyle's 
\)art,  requesting  only  that  the  cocks  in  question  should  be 
made  inaudible  from  midnight  till  breakfast  time;    Mr. 
Remington,  though  they  were  favourites  which  he  had 
brought   from   Northumberland,    instantly  consenting   to 
suppress  them  altogether.    This  accomplished,  Carlyle  pro- 
ceeded as  it  were  to  clear  the  stage  by  recovering  his  own 
mental  condition,  and  took  himself  severely  to  task  for 
what  he  found  amiss.     Much  that  he  says  will  seem  ex- 
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aggersted,  bnt  it  will  be  remenibered  that  he  was  not 
speuktiig  to  the  wurld  bnt  to  Uiiiisclf.  It  is  idle  to  judge 
him  by  common  rides.  His  nervee  were  abnormally  sen- 
sitive. He  lived  habitiiallv,  unless  he  violently  struggled 
aL^ainst  it,  in  whiit  he  had  described  ss  'au  elenieutof 
■  lick   streaked   with  lightning.'      Swift,  when    the   evil 

imoiir  wasoM  Iiini,  made  a  voyage  to  the  Honyhnhmns, 
!Uid  dischai^'il  bis  bile  on  his  human  brethren.  Carlyle, 
who  wished  to  purge  the  bile  out  of  himself  that  he  iiitght 
use  his  power;-  to  batter  purposes,  began  with  a  eonfessiou 
of  his  eins. 

Journal 

Nveember  9,  ]8o2. — Tliero  has  beea  a  repair  of  tlio  house  here, 
which  is  not  yi't.  lifter  (our  mootbs,  quite  cociplete.  I  writi'  now 
in  ao  nnfnmis^ii-il  hut  great! j  improved  room,  which  is  already, 
and  still  more  \\  ill  be,  griatlj  superior  to  what  it  used  to  be  .  .  . 
Bmitll  thanks  to  it.  My  poor  nifo  has  worn  herself  to  a  shadow, 
fretting  and  stmsgling  about  it,  I,  sent  on  my  travels  since  the 
middle  of  July,  ami  only  just  finally  home,  am  totally  overset  in 
soul,  in  body,  and  I  may  fear  in  breeches  ]M>cket  too  ;  and  feel 
that  I  am  drifting  towards  strange  issues  in  these  years  and  days. 
Sever  in  my  life  nearer  »unk  in  the  mud  oceans  that  rage  from 
without  and  within.  My  survey  of  the  last  eight  or  nine  veare  of 
my  life  yields  little  '  comfort '  in  the  present  state  of  my  feelings. 
Silent  weak  rage,  remorse  even,  which  is  not  common  with  me  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  solitude  of  sonl  coupled  with  a  helplessness, 
which  are  frightful  to  look  uixin,  ditScult  to  deal  with  in  my  i)re8- 
ent  situation.  For  my  ArtjWi  is  miserable  too;  diseased  tirer  I 
privately  perceive  has  much  to  do  with  the  phenomenon  ;  and  I 
cannot  yet  learn  to  sleep  again.  During  all  my  travels  I  have 
wanted  from  a  third  to  halt  of  my  usual  sleep.  For  the  rest  I 
;'UesB  it  is  a  diiiii'ji  of  qiof/i  with  me,  going  on  for  pood  ]ierhaps  ; 
I  ,\\w  growing  to  perceive  that  I  have  become  an  old  man  ;  that  Iho 
I'.nvcty  umbrages  of  summer — such  as  they  were  tor  me — and  also 
I  lie  iTi'ps  .iiid  fniits  of  autumn  are  nearly  over  for  me,  and  stem 
wiiilrT  only  is  to  be  iooki'd  for— a  grim  message — such,  however, 
as  is  st'iit  to  even,-  man.  Oil  ye  Supremo  I'oBera  I  thou  givat  soul 
of  the  worhl  tliat  'tft  just,  may  I  manage  this  but  <tdl.  all  sorrow 
then  and  smothered  rage  and  desjmr  itself  shall  have  been  cheap 


1(1  welcome.  No  more  of  it  to-day.  I  am  not  yet  at  the  bottom  of 
i.  t ;  am  not  here  writing  wisely  of  it,  even  sincerely  of  it,  though 
"^lith  an  effort  that  way. 

Dmidee  steamer  to  Linlathen  abont  the  middle  of  July ;  inex- 
X^i^essible  gloom,   silence.     Sickly  imprisonment   of  one's  whole 
^ioul  and  life  ;  such  has  often  before  been  my  lot,  has  also  become 
sny  eustomary  lot  in  this  world.     Cowardice  ?    Sometimes.     Q«n- 
^lilly,  in  late  years,  I  think  it  is.     Unusual  weights  have  been 
'thrown  upon  me.    Ach  GoU  !  whole  mountains  of  horror  and  chok- 
ing impediment     But  certainly  I  have  not  been  strong  enough  on 
my  side ;  often,  often  not  bold  enough  ;  but  have  fled  and  struck 
irben  I  should  have  stood  and  defiantly  fought.    The  votes  of  men, 
the  respectabilities,  the  &c.  &c.,  have  been  too  sacred  to  me.     It 
most  be  owned,  too,  the  man  bas  had  such  a  set  of  conditions  as 
vera  not  always  easy  to  govern,  and  could  not  by  the  old  law- 
books be  treated  welL     Schicksal  und  eigen  Schuld.     Aye,  aye. 
Three  weeks  at  Linlathen  very  memorable  to  me  just  now,  but 
sordid,  unproductive,  to  think  of.     Came  away,  by  Kirkcaldy  and 
Edinburgh,  to  Scotsbrig.     There  beside  my  poor  old  mother  for 
near  four  weeks.    ...     To  Germany,  after  infinite  struggles,  I 
bad  roused  myself  to  go.     .     .     .     Leith,  Rotterdam  steamer,  the 
Rhine,  Bonn  for  a  week.  Ems,  Frankfurt,  Homburg,  Cassel,  Eisen- 
acb,  Wartburg  (unforgettable),   Weimar,  Leipzig,  Dresden,   Lo- 
boflitz,  Zittau,  Hermhut,  Kunersdorf,  and  Berlin,  whence,  after 
ten  days,  home. 

My  arrival  here.     Seaa  of  paint  still  flooding  everything,  and 
my  poor  Jane  so  beaten  in  her  hard  battle — ^a  wild  hard  battle 
BiAny  ways,  and  in  which  I  cannot  help  thee,  poor  kind  vehement 
soul  for  ever  dear  to  me — this  also  is  memorable,  only  too  much. 
We  went  to  the  Grange  till  these  uncleannesses  were  over  here. 
At  the  Grange  almost  for  four  weeks.     No  right  rest,  no  right  col- 
/qpse  till  Tuesday  last,  when  in  the  wet  damp  evening  of  a  pouring 
day  I  once  more  got  home  again  for  a  continuance.     Since  then, 
here  are  we  fairly  fronting  our  destiny  at  least,  which  I  own  is 
sufficiently  Medusa-like  to  these  sick,  solitary  eyes.     Courage! 
piety  I  patience  I     Heaven  grant  me  wisdom  to  extract  the  mean- 
ings out  of  these  sore  lessons  and  to  do  the  behests  of  the  same. 
If  that  be  granted  me,  oh  how  amply  enough  will  that  be  ! 

To  begin  *  Frederick '  then  !    It  was  easier  to  propose 
tlian  to  do.   When  a  writer  sets  to  work  again  after  a  long 
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pause,  Ins  fai^ultiee  Lave,  as  it  were.  t<i  be  c»ii, 
field  ami  bronghl  in  and  iiarneased.     There  <t 
about  his  wife  too,  whu  was  worn  out  by  her  siiuiruerdi 
cipline,  and  was  '  never  thinner  for  eevuu  ye; 
gone  home  first  from  the  Granga  to  get  things  ready, 

Jane  (he  wrote  to  liis  mother)  hud  the  plAce  clear  of  workan  ri 
last,  clean  as  h<tr  wont  is,  and  ahining  with  gas  at  tho  dooi,  s  ' 
other  IJghU  to  welcome  me  to  tea.     I  have  had  a  WMU7  it 
every  day  since,  and  am  not  through  it  yet,  arrauging  nr 
in  their  new  places,  an  operation  rather  sad  than  Uojiedi)  W  ft 
my  present  dull  bimio»ir,  hut  I  must  persist  till  it  is  do 
then  by-nnd-by  there  will  be  real  improvement.      The  h 
elearly  very  mneh  bettered  ;  this  room  of  mine  in  porticnlai,  ti 
my  bed-room  niwtairs,  are,  or  will  be,  perfect  heaiitiea  nf  v 
in  their  way.     Let  un  be  patient,  '  canny  aa  eggs.'  and  the  b 
day  will  come  at  last.     I  am  tanibly  hrasbftl  with  all  thaw  In 
blings  ftbont,  and  liave  not  yet  fairly  recovered  my  fei-t,  but  W 
qniet,  with  pions  endenvottr,  I  shall  surely  do  so ;  and  tlift  _ 

be  joyfal  to  me  to  aee  the  blaok  temjfest  lying  ail  belrinil  me  uA 
the  brigfat  side  of  the  elond  attained  for  me.  All  clutld*  fal'' 
their  bright  aides  too.  That  is  aim)  a  thing  which  we  ahoold  R 
member;  and.  on  the  whole,  I  hope  to  get  to  a  little  vork  ag<ii 
and  that  is  the  consolatioa  which  anrpasaea  all  for  uin. 

He  wonld  have  got  under  way  in  some  shape,  hnt,  be- 
fore starting,  any  distraction  is  enough  to  cheek  th«  fint 
Btep,  and  tliei-e  were  distraction  n  in  plenty ;  anirtni!  the 
rest  the  Dnko  of  Wellington's  funeral.  Tlie  I>nke  Iiad 
died  in  September.  He  was  now  to  be  laid  in  las  tomb 
in  the  midst  of  a  mourning  nation;  and  Carlyle  did  nni 
like  the  display.  Tiie  body  lay  in  state  at  Chelsea,  '  all 
tlie  empty  fools  of  ci-ealion '  rnnnini^  to  look  at  it.  One 
day  two  women  were  trampled  to  death  in  the  tlircnig  at 
the  hospital  close  by;  and  the  whole  thing. 'except  for 
that  dreadful  accident,'  was.  in  his  eyes, '  a  big  bag  of  wind 
and  nothingness.'  'It  is  indeed,"  he  said,  'a  sad  and 
solemn  fact  for  England  that  such  a  man  )ia«  biwn  calle<l 
away,  tlie  l<i»/  perfectly  bonest  and  perfectly  brave  public 
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an  they  had  ;  and  they  ought,  in  reverence,  to  reflect  on 
jat,  and  sincerely  testify  tfiot^  if  they  could,  while  they 
ommit  him  to  his  resting-place.     But  alas  for  the  sin- 
«rity.     It  is  even  professedly  all  hypocrisy,  noise,  and 
jxpensive  upholstery,  from  which  a  serious  man   turns 
away  with  sorrow  and  abhorrence.'     In  spite  of  '  abhor- 
rence' he  was  tempted  to  witness  the  ceremony  in  the 
streets,  which,  however,  only  increased  it. 

Jonmal. 

November  19,  1852. — Yesterday  saw  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 

fonenJ  procession  from  Bath  House  second-floor  windows ;    a 

pftinfuly  miserable  kind  of  thing  to  me  and  others  of  a  serious  turn 

of  mind.     The  one  true  man  of  official  men  in  England,  or  that  I 

know  of  in  Europe,  concludes  his  long  course.     The  military  mu- 

dc  sounded,  and  the  tramp  of  feet  and  the  roll  of  guns  and 

coaches,  to  liim  inaudible  for  evermore.'  The  regiment  he  flrsi 

served  in  was  there,  various  regiments  or  battalions,  one  soldier 

from  every  regiment  of  the  British  line ;  above  4,000  soldiers  in 

alL    Nothing  else  in  the  sumptuous  procession  was  of  the  least 

dignity.     The  car  or  hearse,  a  monstrous  bronze  mass,  which  broke 

tluongh  the  pavement  in  various  places,  its  weight  being  seven  or 

ten  tons,  was  of  all  the  objects  I  ever  saw  the  abominably  ugliest, 

or  nearly  so.     An  incoherent  huddle  of  exi)ensive  palls,  flags, 

sheets,  and  gilt  emblems  and  cross  poles,  more  like  one  of  the 

street  carts  that  hawk  door-mats  than  the  bier  for  a  hero.     Disgust 

was  general  at  this  vile  ne  plus  ultra  of  Cockuoyism ;  but  }X)or 

Wellington  lay  dead  beneath  it  faring  dumb  to  his  long  home. 

All  people  stood  in  deep  silence  and  reverently  took  off"  their  hats. 

In  one  of  the  Queen's  carriages  sat  a  man  conspicuously  reading 

the  morning  new8pax)er.    Tennyson's  verses  are  naught.     Silence 

alone  is  respectable  on  such  an  occasion. 

*  Frederick  '  meanwhile  was  still  nnstarted.  Where  to 
b^n  ?  On  what  scale  ?  In  what  tone  ?  All  was  un- 
settled, and  uncertainty,  writh  Carlyle,  was  irritation  and 
despondency. 

As  usual  (he  says,  on  the  5th  of  December)  many  things,  or  al- 
most aU  things,  are  conspiring  to  hinder  me  from  any  clear  work, 
or  io  choke  tip  my  power  of  working  altogether.     If  I  do  not  stand 
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to  mjself  and  to  my  onti  cause  it  will  be  the  woi^  (or  i 
Heaven  help  lue  !    OU  Heavxii  I     Bui  it  is  eo  alwavs, 
ments  of  onr  woik  lie  Bcatt«i«d,  disorguuistid,  oh  if  in  a  thick  « 
cous  chaotic  oceau,  ocean  inimitable  in  idl  its  tlirt«  diititiut 
and  we  must  swiui  and  eprnwl  towa»lH  them,  imist  smiti-li  11k 
aud  victoriouslj  piece  them  together  as  we  can.     Eheu!    Shajj/ 
ti'y  Frederick,  or  not  tvj  liim  ? 

The  winter  passed  on.    In  Jaiinary  lie  tells  liis  mother:— 

Our  quiet  way  ol  life  continues,  and  anr  wet  wcsther,  Mid  other 
puddles,  outward  and  inniird,  have  not  coaBwi  either.  We  sliiralrt 
be  thankful  fur  tlie  health  we  hare,  both  of  ds.  If  we  hk  uut 
beiota  juauhJuijiT'  and  sweep  honestly  and  well,  the  paddlm  do  not 
gain  quite  the  upper  hand  nfter  all.  Jane  is  out  just  now,  gane 
out  to  I'njoy  the  dry  day  among  so  niany  wet.  Slie  foaii>tain*  o' 
defective  sloop,  Src,  but  still  goes  hanlily  about,  nnd  iiidt*d  I 
think  is  stronger  than  ia  past  years.  She  roads  now  with  fpe^  i" 
the  candleligbt,  as  well  as  I ;  uses  her  mothsr'a  specs  I  perceive- 
and  indeed  looks  veiy  well  in  them,  going  handsomely  into  th* 
condition  of  an  elderly  dame.  I  remember  always  your  joj  (H 
t^iecs.  Old  age  is  not  in  itself  matter  for  son-ow.  It  is  matter  9 
thanks  if  we  have  left  our  work  done  behind  us.  Odd  deal  witlifl 
.  in  ligonr,  on  that  head;  as  we  trust  it  will  betorflf 
faithful  of  11S.     But,  in  fact,  it  is  not  a  seiions  person's 

rely  that  he  is  getting  out  of  the  battle  ;  that  he  sees  t 
regions  beyond  it,  where  there  is  no  battle  more. 

He  began  at  last  to  write  something— bnt  it  waen 
pitched.     It  would  not  do,  and   he  tlirew  it  aside. 
Maix:!!  he  was  off  to  the  Grange  again— off  there  alw 
when  the  Ashbiirtons  invited  him — but  always,  c 
so,  to  no  piirposo.     "Woi-se  tlian  iiselesa  to  mo.' he  t 
when  the  visit  was  over.     '.\  long  m^Uu^re \  JvUtf  i 
indigestion   the  order  o£    the  day.      Why   go   tliitl 
lieatly  it  neither  does,  nor  can  do  uie  any  good  to  £reqni 
that  nindi  enveted  kind  of  society — or,  alas  !  any  kind^j 
believe  there  is  no  lonelier  mortal  on  the  face  of  the  e 
at  present,  nor  perhaps   often  was.     Don't  be  a  JCt^ 
hanf/er,  however.     Use  Solitude,  since  it  is  thy  lot ;  1 
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is  a  lot,  and  rather  an  original  one  in  these  days.' 

The  party  at  the  Grange  was  in  itself  brilliant  enough. 

Yenables  was  there,  whom  he  liked  better  than  most  men; 

and  Azeglio  and  other  notabilities.     But  even  Yenables, 

on  this  occasion,  he  found  *  dogmatic,'  and  to  Azeglio  he 

was  rude.     Azeglio  liad  been  talking  contemptuously  of 

Hazzini.     *' Monsieur^  said  Carlyle  to  him,  ^  voua  ne  le 

connai^ez pas  du  toiUy  du  taut ! '  and  turned  away  and  sat 

down  to  a  newspaper.     *  Not  a  word  of  sense  was  talked 

to  him,  except  by   accident.'     One   thing,  however,  did 

occur  which  impressed  him  considerably,  and  of  which  I 

often  heard  him  speak. 

To  Margaret  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

The  Grange,  April  1,  185a. 
JjBust  night,  while  we  sate  qnietly  at  dinner^  a  slip  of  paper  was 
banded  in  by  one  of  the  servants  to  Lord  Ashbnrton.  '  A  fire 
visible  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.'  I  admired  much  the 
ailent  promptitude  with  which  Lord  A.,  telling  nobody,  went  out, 
leaving  his  dinner  in  the  middle,  drew  on  boots  and  cloak  as  we 
:f oond  afterwards,  and  galloped  off  with  a  groom  in  the  wild, 
aqoally  night,  which  soon  became  plunges  of  rain.  This  is  what 
sn  English  country  gentleman  is  always  good  for,  this  and  the  like 
of  this,  if  he  is  of  the  right  quality.  The  fire  proved  to  be  six 
miles  off — one  of  the  farmers  of  this  estate,  his  'omstead  all  in  a 
l>laze,  cattle,  &c.,  saved.     Lord  A.  came  back  about  eleven,  wet 

enough,  but  one  would  have  said  almost  glad  ;  though  to  him  also 

it  trill  be  a  considerable  loss,  no  doubt. 

A  week  at  the  Grange  was  as  much  as  he  could  bear, 
and  it  did  not  seem  to  have  done  very  much  for  him. 

Journal, 

April  13,  1853. — Still  struggling  and  haggling  about  Frederick. 
Ditto  ditto,  alas !  about  many  things  !  No  words  can  express  the 
forlorn,  heart-broken^  silent,  utterly  enchanted  kind  of  humour  I 
am  kept  in ;  the  worthless,  empty,  and  painfully  contemptible  way 
in  which,  with  no  company  but  my  own,  with  my  eyes  open,  but 
as  with  my  hands  bound,  I  pass  these  days  and  months,  and  even 
years.    Cbod  Heavens !    Shall  I  never  more  rally  in  this  world 
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then,  bnt  lie  bnried  ander  mud  and  imbecilit;  till  the  end  itaoU 
(which  catiDOt  be  distant,  And  i:^  coming  on  an  with  Beven-lea^ed 
boots)  overtake  me  ?  Several  are  to  blame ;  (or  though  no  ona 
hates  me,  I  think  iiearlj  eeayboiii/  of  Ute  takes  me  on  the  wrong 
aide,  and  proves  nneou&ciouslj;  unjnst  to  oie,  mote  or  less  deetmo- 
tivetomcL  Several  are  to  blame,  or  to  pity.  Bnt  abuve  all  (here 
IB  ona    Thou  thjself.    Awoke — ariae !    Oh  heaven  and  earth,  shall 

I  never  again  get  awake   '--"  '— '  If  working  and  alive  ?     In 

the  earth  I  here  in  no  othi  le,  no  other  possession  for 

me  bat  that  same  ;  and  1  ndolently  lie  praying  for  it, 

do  not  rise  and  vieloriom  wliHe  the  taat  fieeting  dars 

jet  are.     Here  are  now  t  ..^  jod  what  account  can  I  giro  of 

them?    The  work  done  lU  isTi       imall  even,  in  comparison. 

Bemorse  is  worthless.  remna        (  the  future,  this  yet  re- 

mains to  ns.     ...     1  I  ^^^  hifilarj  hooks ;  dnil,  bad, 

moBtlj  weorisoino ;  mosi  i  every  one  of  them ;  Fred- 

erick, an  nnfortunate  subject,  in  ine  neart  of  huge  rolar  systems 
— onti-aolar  rather,  of  chaff  and  whirling  confusions,  I  sometimes 
think  I  notice  lineamt'uts  of  a  Friti,  coni^niing  whom  I  a/"iH  have 
a  word  to  say — say  it  ?     Oh  Heaven,  that  I  could  say  it ! 

The  review  newspaper  and  world,  alt  dead  against  me  at  present, 
which  is  instructive  too  if  I  take  the  right  point  of  survey  for  it, 
and  look  into  it  witliont  jaundice  of  any  kind.  The  canaille  of 
talkers  in  tyi>e  are  not  my  friends  then.  They  know  not  well  what 
to  say  about  me  if  not  '  Tliou,  Kcouiidrel,  art  of  other  mind  than 
iTB,  it  would  ap|>ear  ; '  wiiich  the  w  iser  are  afraid  mif^ht  be  question- 
able ;  and  the  unwiser,  with  one  voice  pretty  much,  have  already 
done.  Well,  out  of  that  too  I  had  got  new  views.  I  myself  was 
in  fault,  aud  the  depths  and  immonsitios  of  human  stupidity  were 
not  practically  known  to  me  before.  A  stra:ige  insight,  real,  but 
hardly  fit  for  utteiing  even  here,  lies  in  that.  '  Who  can  change 
the  opinion  of  these  people  ? '  That  is  their  view  of  the  world.  Ir- 
refragable, unalterable  to  them.  Take  note  of  tlint,  remember 
that,  '  The  Gft<larene  Snine  !  ■  Often,  in  my  rage,  has  that  inci- 
dent occurred  lo  me.  Shrill  snort  of  astonishment,  of  alert  atten- 
tion. ' Hnimph  ! '  •  That  is  it,  then  ! '  'So  sits  the  wind ! '  And 
with  tails  up  and  one  accord  at  full  s|)ee<l  aw-ay  they  go,  down 
Bteep  places  to  their  n-atery  grave,  the  lieril  being  in  them. 
Withal  it  is  rather  curious  ti)  remark  also,  as  I  do  on  various  occa- 
sions, how,  while  all  the  talk  and  jirint  goes  against  me.  my  real 
estimation  in  the  world— alas,  certainly  without  new  merit  of  mine. 
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for  I  never  was  so  idle  and  worthless — seems  steadily  increasing — 
steadily  in  various  quarters,  and  surely  fast  enough,  if  not  too  fast. 
Be  true  to  thyself.  Oh  Heaven  I  Be  not  a  sluggard.  And  so  give 
up  this  and  take  to  something  like  work. 

To  try  to  work  Carlyle  was  determined  enough.  He  went 
nowhere  in  the  summer,  but  remained  at  Chelsea  chained 
to  *  Frederick,'  and,  moving  ahead  at  last,  leaving  his  wife 
to  take  a  holiday.     His  brother  John,  who  was  now  mar- 
ried, had  taken  a  lionse  at  Moffat,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle,  need- 
ing change,  went  off  to  stay  with  him  there.     Paint  was 
wanted  in  Cheyne  Row  again,  and  Carlyle  was  exquisitely 
sensitive  to  the  smell  of  it.     Other  cocks — not,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  Mr.  Kemington's — set  up  their  pipes  in  the  summer 
mornings.     'Vile  yellow  Italians'  came  grinding  under 
his  windows.     He  had  a  terrible  time  of  it ;  but  he  set 
his  teeth  and  determined  to  bear  liis  fate.     One  haunting 
thought  only  refused  to  leave  him.     Good  might  still  lie 
ahead  if  his  wife  and  lie  could  keep  the  devil  out  of  them. 
If !  but  what  an  '  if ' ! 

O  Jeannie  (he  wrote),  you  know  nothing  about  me  just  now. 
"With  all  the  clearness  of  vision  you  have,  your  lynx-eyes  do  not 
reach  into  the  inner  region  of  me,  and  know  not  what  is  in  my 
heart,  what,  on  the  whole,  was  always,  and  will  always  be  there.  I 
wish  you  did  ;  I  wish  you  did. 

Sitting  all  alone  in  his  Chelsea  garden  he  meditated  on 
his  miseries,  in  one  letter  eloquently  dilating  on  them,  in 
the  next  apologising  for  his  weakness. 

But  what  could  I  do  (he  said)  ?  fly  for  shelter  to  my  mammy, 
like  a  x>oor  infant  with  its  finger  cut  ?  complain  in  my  distress  to 
the  one  heart  that  used  to  be  open  to  me  ? 

*  Greater  than  man,  less  than  woman,'  as  Essex  said  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  cocks  were  locked  up  next  door, 
and  the  fireworks  at  Cremome  were  silent,  and  the  rain 
fell  and  cooled  the  July  air ;  and  Carlyle  slept,  and  the 
universe  became  once  more  tolerable. 
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With  friends  outside  bis  family  he  wati  e(]ual]jr  diiicon- 
fiolftte. 

To  Tliomas  lyskine,  Littl.ohea. 

CheUea:  Jnlj  U.  1553. 

I  had  a  veir  raisorablo  tour  id  Oemmnj  ;  not  one  night  of  sleep 
all  the  time,  and  notliing,  or  too  little,  of  th@  living  kind  th&t  wtM 
beantifal  to  look  iijion  in  return  *"■'  ~i  titat  plijEical  diHtresa  at 
once  so   tormenting  and  m>  i  i.     I  remember  the  Rhina 

river  as  a  noble  auqaiBitioc  lal   pii^nre  gaUerr.     Co- 

logne, Ac,  I  got  uo  good  r  mischjef  :  the  sight  of 

those  impious  trharlataus  di.  x:alled  '  worship '  there  (a 

true  devil  v-orahtp,  if  ever  '  was  one)  ;  and   the  fatal  bi'ood, 

Bichitectnral  and  others — fiaei/ifes  and  enchanted  human  apes 
that  inhabit  snch  places — far  transcended  an^  little  pleasure  I 
could  have  got  from  the  supreme  of  earthly  masonry,'  and  con- 
verted m;  feeling  into  a  sad  and  angry  one.  1  was  in  the  Wart- 
burg,  howerer — in  Martin  Luther's  room — and  I  believe  I  almost 
wept  there,  feelinj,'  it  to  be,  iv*  far  as  I  could  undersliind,  the  most 
sacred  sjKit  in  all  the  earth  at  this  moment.  Here,  tempted  by 
the  devil  (always  bv  '  devils '  enough),  but  not  subdued  or  subdu- 
able,  stood  God's  Truth,  embodied  ia  the  usual  v^&y :  one  man 
against  all  men.  It  was  upon  these  hills  he  looked  out ;  it  was 
there  and  in  that  way  he  dealt  with  the  devil  and  defied  him  to  his 
face.  A  Hceiie  worth  visiting  indeed.  There  are  excellent  por- 
traits by  Cranach  of  Luther  and  his  father  and  mother  hung  on 
the  walls.  Martin  himself  has  a  line  German  face  :  eyes  so  frank 
and  serious,  a  look  as  if  he  could  take  a  cup  of  ale  as  welt  as  wres- 
tle down  the  devil  in  a  handsome  manner. 

The  Wartburg  is  much  visited  by  tourists  ;  but  I  was  not  sorry 
to  find  they  did  not  much  heed  Luther^merely  took  him  among 
the  rest  and  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  '  Byzantine  architecture '  and 
restorations.  Tlie  only  other  beautiful  thiug  I  saw  was  Tieck, 
and  lie  is  since  dead.     Ou  Fritz  I  can  make  no  impresaion  what- 

'  BuaiKii  had  once  tried  to  enli't  Carlylc's  ■ympBthiea  in  tht  completion  of 
Colosne  cathedral,  xhoning  him  the  pUne.  ic.  Carlylc  laid  iiiithing  till 
obligeii  (fl  speak.  Theo  at  last,  being  forced,  he  said  :  '  It  is  a  vtry  fine  pa- 
goda if  ye  conld  get  any  sort  of  a  Goil  to  jint  ia  it ! '  Bimsen'e  eyes  flB£h«) 
anger  for  a  moment,  but  tlte  '  ridicnloua  '  was  loo  strong  for  him,  snil  he 
liurit  ont  laughing.  I  hare  beard  the  atory  tolrl  as  if  there  ha<l  been  a  break- 
fast (larty  with  hishopn.  ftc.  present  Carlylc,  however,  when  I  asked  him, 
mad  that  hs  and  Biiaaeu  were  aitme. 
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erer,  and  practically  consider  I  have  given  him  up  and  am  not 
equal  to  such  a  task  on  such  terms. 

Mv  wife  is  now  at  Mofiat  with  my  brother  and  his  household. 
As  to  me,  I  got  so  smashed  to  pieces  and  perceptibly  hurt  in  eveiy 
Way  by  my  journeying  last  autumn — all  ti-avel  and  noise  is  at  all 
times  so  noxious  to  me — ^I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  brook  the 
notion  of  traTelling  since,  but  have  flattered  myself  I  should  sit 
BtiU  here,  and  would  on  almost  any  terms.  Gei*tain  it  is,  I  have 
need  enough  to  stay  here,  if  staying  by  myself  in  my  own  sad  com- 
pany be  the  way  to  riddle  any  of  the  infinite  dross  out  of  me  and 
^et  a  little  nearer  what  grains  of  metal  there  may  be. 

Adieu  \  dear  Mr.  Erskine.     Gtive  my  kind  and  grateful  remem« 
brances  to  your  two  ladies  and  to  everybody  at  Linlathen. 

I  am  always  faithfully  yours, 

T.  Gabltlb. 

A  real  calamity,  sad  bnt  inevitable  and  long  foreseen, 

"^as  now  approaching.     Signs  began  to  show  that  his  old 

^xziother  at  Scotsbrig  was  drawing  near  the  end  of  her  pil- 

S'^mage.     She  was  reported  to  be  ill,  and  even  danger- 

^^nsly  ill.     Mrs.  Carlyle  hurried  over  from  Moffat  to  assist 

nursing  her,  meeting,  when  she  arrived  there,  the  never- 

orgotten  but  humbly  offered  birthday  present  of  July  14 

rom  her  poor  husband.     Her  mother-in-law,  while  she 

^^as  there,  sank  into  the  long,  death-like  trance  which  she 

^0  vividly  describes.*     Contrary  to  all  expectations,  the 

strong  resolute  woman  rallied  from  it,  and  Carlyle,  always 

lopef  nl,  persuaded  himself  that  for  the  time  the  stroke  had 

passed  over.         ^ 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig, 

Chelsea  :  July  28,  1853. 
Thank  you  very  much,  my  dear,  for  your  judicious  and  kind  at- 
tention in  writing  and  in  not  writing.  You  may  judge  with  what 
feelings  I  read  your  letter  last  night,  and  again  and  again  read  it ; 
how  anxiously  I  expect  what  you  will  say  to-night.  If  I  had  in- 
deed known  what  was  going  on  during  Monday,  what  would  have 
become  of  me  that  day  ?  Isee  everything  by  your  description  as 
if  I  looked  at  it  with  my  own  eyes.    My  poor,  beloved,  good  old 
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,  1  am  %\tA  ;c 
o  Bleep  IshonU  I 
Write  to  n 
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mother.     Things  crowd  ronnd  me  in  m^r  solitndd,  old  remioif** 

pes  from  the  ver;  begiiinitigB  uf  my  life.    It  is  veiy  bewitifiil  il 

is  BO  sad;  &nd  I  have  nothing  to  aay.     I,  like  all  mortals,  hira 

feci  the  inejiorable  that  there  ia  iu  life,  and  to  aai 

can,  '  Goal's  will,  God's  will ! '    Upon  the  vholt 

went  there  at  tliis  time.    If  jou  could  only  begiu  i 

be  thankful  to  have  joa  there  in  my  own  absence. 

do  not  fail  to  write  while  you  continue.     Was  not  that  a  beaDtilil 

old  mother's  message  :  '  None,  I  am  afraid,  tlwt  lie  would  liko  to 

hear "  ? '     Sunt  iutvyinw  rerum.     You   need   not  be   appreheun'e 

of where  you  ore.     She  really  likes  yon,  aud  haa  good  insgbt, 

though  capable  of  stivng  propossessioQH.  John,  even  il  yon  w* 
in  his  way,  which  I  do  not  think  at  all,  bus  nothing  to  do 
Tlie  rent  inv  loi/iil  to  j/oa  to  rte  inm«.  Surely,  as  you  say,  it  w 
wrong  to  give  such  quantities  of  wine,  ke.,  to  an  old,  weak 
I  liojie  and  trust  John  has  eutii-ely  abandoned  that  systen 
purchasing  of  momentary  relief  at  a  price  which  must  be  mine 

I  havB  (lone  my  task  to-day  again,  but  I  liad  drugs  in  mo, 
am  not  in  a  very  vigorous  huinoiii'.  My  task  is  a  most  dreary 
I  am  too  old  for  blaring  np  round  this  Fritz  and  his  aft'ain ;  a 
see  it  will  be  a  dreadful  job  to  ridiiie  his  history  into  parity 
cousisteoey  ont  of  the  endless  nibbitk  of  so  many  dullards  as 
treated  of  it.  But  I  will  tiy,  too.  I  c-annot  yet  afford  to  be  6e 
and  tnily  there  is  no  other  thing  attainable  to  me  in  life  escepi 
even  my  own  poor  ecuntling  of  work  sneh  as  it  may  be.  If  I  can 
wm-k  no  more,  what  ia  the  good  of  me  further?  We  elioll  ftll  bs*« 
a  right  deep  sleep  by-and-by,  my  own  little  J^taiinic.  Thou  wilt 
lie  quiet  beside  me  there  in  the  dinina  bosom  of  eteruity,  if  never 
in  tlie  diabolic  whirl  of  time  any  more.  But  tliis  is  t4>o  i<ail  a  aay 
ing,  though  to  me  it  is  blessed  and  itidubilalile  as  well 

1  called  on  Lady  A ;  less  muoking'  than  usual ;  is  to  liai 

lost  Addiscotube  party  on  Saturday  week,  and  then  go  for 
North. 

Adieu!  Jeounie  mine.     God  bloss  for  ever  my  poor  iitotlier> 
thee  !  T.  tt; 

The  alai'm  at  Scotsbrig  having  passed  off,  mim 
became  agaia  important.    The  great  cock  question  revived 


aay- 

] 
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in  formidable  proportions.  Mrs.  Carlyle  Iiad  gone  to  her 
cousin's  at  Liverpool,  but  her  presence  was  needed  urgently 
in  Cheyne  Ilow  to  deal  with  it  A  room  was  to  be  con- 
structed at  the  top  of  the  house,  where  neither  cockcrows 
nor  other  sound  could  penetrate;  but  until  it  was  completed 
*  the  unprotected  male,'  as  Carlyle  called  himself,  was  suf- 
fering dismally. 

I  foresee  in  general  (he  wrote  to  her  on  July  27)  these  cocks  will 
require  to  be  abolished,  entirely  silenced,  whether  we  build  the 
new  room  or  not.  I  would  cheerfully  shoot  them,  and  pay  the 
price  if  diHcovoreil,  bnt  I  have  no  gun,  should  be  unsafe  for  hitting, 
and  indeed  seldom  see  the  wretched  animals.  Failing  everything, 
I  see  dimly  the  uUimti  niiio,  and  indeed  wish  I  had  in  my  drawer 
what  of  mineral  or  vegetable  extract  would  do  the  fatal  deed. 
Truly  I  think  often  it  will  need  to  be  (lone,  A  man  is  not  a  Cliat- 
ham  nor  a  Wallcnstein  ;  but  a  man  has  work  too  which  the  Powen> 
would  not  quite  wish  to  have  suppressed  by  two-and-sixpence  worth 
of  bantams.  O !  my  dear !  my  dear !  I  am  a  most  unvictoiious  man 
surelv. 

Morning  after  moniing  the  horrid  clarions  blew. 

The  cocks  must  either  withdraw  or  die  (he  cried,  two  days  later.) 
That  is  a  tixeil  point ;  and  I  must  do  it  myself  if  no  one  will  help. 
It  is  really  too  bad  that  a  '  celebrated  man,*  or  any  man,  or  even  a 
well-conditioncil  animal  of  any  size,  should  be  submitted  to  such 
scandalous  ]>altrineHses ;  and  it  must  end,  and  I  had  l)etter  make 
that  my  first  business  to-<lay.  But  I  will  do  nothing  till  you  oome. 
Then  indeed  I  feel  as  if  mercy  were  already  wrought  for  me. 

For  some  cause  there  was  a  respite  for  a  night  or  two, 
but  now  the  owner  of  the  cocks,  one  Ronca,  was.  heard 
cou«rhing  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  and  this — hut 
this  couKl  hardly  Iw  made  a  crime.  '  Poor  ilevil ! '  he  said 
to  himself,  with  a  tinge  of  remorse,  'a  l)ad  cough  indeo<l  ; 
and  1  am  to  he  annoved  at  the  mere  noise  of  it.  Seltish 
mortal  !'  Ladv  Ashhurton,  hearinjr  of  his  forlorn  concH- 
tion,  made  over  the  now  vacant  Addiscomhe  to  him.  His 
wife  came  back.     The  cocks  were  for  a  time  disposed  o^ 
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and  the  new  room  was  set  about.  The  new  room  was  the 
final  hope.  Till  it  waa  tinielied  there  could  be  no  «iretv 
of  peace,  ^  Ack  OottP  lie  said,  '1  am  wretched,  aud  in 
eilenco  nearly  mad.' 

Atigvst  17,  1853.— Neat  the  nadir,  I  shoulil  ihlnk,  in  hit  af&in. 
The  wheel  must  tarn,  lae  me  .  noite  desp«Lir.  All  saBuner, 
which  I  resolved  to  spei  >4.  «     .t  without  the  tlistraotion  of 

travel  foi-anew  hindiuu       _  vudblj  below  par  in  healtli; 

annoveil  wilL  iuuDuen'  s ;  aiiJ,  U>  crown  ail— a  tnie 

mock-ciowu — with  the  ikings,  and  half-uaddenlng 

noises  of  a  atoek  of  fo  oi  neighbonr  has  set  np  for 

his  prolit  aud  amnsei evils  one  must  oppose  great 

Tirtnes;  aud  also  to  uiuiU,  n     he  harder  task  of  the  two. 

Masons,  who  have  already  1  _»L  _k  j-ear  of  mj-  life  in  a  too  sad 

manner,  are  again  upon  the  roo/  of  the  house,  after  a  dreitilfal  bout 
ot  resolntioD  on  mv  port,  buildin);  me  a  souniUetx  room.  The  world, 
which  cHn  do  lUB  no  good,  shiJl  at  lenst  not  tomioul  me  with  ils 
street  and  backward  noises.  It  is  all  the  small  request  I  make  of 
the  world,  savs  wounded  vanitv,  woui^ded  ic.  ;  in  faci,  a  wounded 
and  huniilialed  mind.  No  more  uuiictorioiu  moD  is  now  living. 
I  can  do  no  work  tlumgh  I  still  keep  trviug.  Try  Iwtter!  Alas! 
alas :  my  dear  old  mother  seems  to  lie  failing  fast  away  from  mo. 
My  thoughts  are  dark  imd  sad  continually  with  that  idea.  /n-irornSi/e 
/-.ifum  '  The  great,  the  eternal  is  there,  and  also  the  paltriest  and 
smallest,  to  load  me  down.  I  »e<>m  to  l>e  sinking  inextricably  into 
chaos.  Bnt  I  won't  '.  These  are  the  two  eitremes  of  my  lot  of 
burdens ;  and  there  lie  enougli  more,  and  sore  enough  between,  of 
which  I  write  nothing  here.  I  am  getting  taught  contempt  of  the 
world  and  iJs  Iteueficeuces.  Xsy.  jvrliaps  I  am  really  learning. 
Ix't  me  leam  with  ;>;•■/-/.  rerhajw  I  shall  one  day  hh'ss  these  iiii«'- 
ri-'i  to<>.  Steady!  steaily !  Don't  give  it  up!  .  .  .  Paiiiiii. 
wliom  Ido  not  love,  nnd  who  returns  the  ti"eling,  iri7/  not,  though 
s<>licite^I  from  various  .luarters — high  qiwrters  some  of  them  — 
ndniit  me  to  the  silent  rooms  of  the  King's  Lit'rarv.  to  a  place 
wlien-  I  ,"•<;.*  r^-ad  aud  en.iuirr--  Never  niind !  N."  matter  at  all ! 
PerliaiB  it  is  even  ivtter  s,..  I  U-lieve  I  c.v.Ul  eipi.-de  the  j^kt 
monster  if  I  t.x'k  to  |v!iti,.|iinc.  writing-  in  the  ■  Ti;-ies.-  a,-.  But 
I  shall  take  givnl  h.-e-l  of  that.  Intrinsi.-ally  he  Uiv.der^  lue  but 
iiitle.     lutriusii-aliy  the  blame  is  not  in  liuu.  but  in  the  prurient 
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darkness  and  confused  pedantry  and  ostentatious  inanity  of  the 
Uorld  wliich  put  him  there,  and  which  I  must  o\yn  he  very  fairly 
represents  and  symbolizes  there.  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Brougham 
pQt  Panizzi  in ;  and  the  world  with  its  Hansards  and  ballot-boxes 
and  sublime  apparatus  put  in  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Brougham. 
A.  saddish  time,  Mr.  Bigmarole.     Yes !  but  what  then  ? 

Of  the  two  extreme  trials  of  wliich  Carlyle  spoke,  the 
greatest,  the  one  which  really  and  truly  was  to  shake  his 
whole  nature,  was  approaching  its  culmination.     Although 
his  mother  had  rallied  remarkably  from  her  attack  in  the 
summer,  and  was  able  to  read  and  converse  as  usual,  there 
had  been  no   essential  recovery  ;   there  was  to  be  and 
there  could  be  none.     His  mother,  whom  he  had  regarded 
with  an  affection  *  passing  the  love  of  sons^'  with  whom, 
m  spite  of,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of,  her  profound 
Christian  piety,  he  had  found  more  in  common,  as  he 
often  said,  than  with  any  other  mortal — was  now  evidently 
about  to  be  taken  away  frb^n  him.     A  feeling  peculiarly 
tender  had  united  these  two.    .    .     .     Carlyle,  as  his  letters 
show,  had  been  haunted  from  his  earliest  days   by  the 
terror  that  he  must  one  day  lose  her.     She  had  watched 
over  the  workings  of  his  mind  with  passionate  solicitude : 
prond  of  his  geniuS,  and  alternately  alarmed  for  his  soul. 
In  the  long  evenings  when  they  had  sate  together  over  the 
fire  with  their  pipes  at  Mainhill,  he  had  half -satisfied  her 
that  he  and  she  were  one  in  heart  and  in  essentials.     His 
first  earnings,  when  a  school  usher,  were  spent  in  contrib- 
uting to  her  comforts.     When  money  came  from  Boston 
for  the  '  French  Revolution,'  the  *  kitlin '  instantly  sent 
*  the  auld  cat'  an  'American  mouse.'     If  she  gloried  in  his 
fame  and  greatness,  he  gloried  more  in  being  the  son  of 
the  humble  Margaret  Carlyle — and  while  slie  lived,  she, 
and  only  she,  stood  between  him  and  the  loneliness  of 
which  he  so  often  and  so  passionately  complained.     No 
one  else,  perhaps,  ever  completely  understood  his  charac- 
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ter ;  and  of  all  his  letters  none  are  more  teDtlerly  bcanti- 
fol  than  those  whii-h  he  sent  to  Scotsbrig,  One  more  of 
these  has  yet  to  be  given— the  last — wliich  it  ie  uiicertaia 
whether  she  was  able  to  read.  He  wrote  it  on  his  own 
birthday,  when  be  was  on  the  poiut  of  going  again  to  the 
Grange,  aad  it  is  endorsed  by  him  in  his  own  lateiit  shak- 
ing hand,  'My  last  letter  to  u}"  iiotber.' 

Qidaa :  Deoemtwt  4.  16S3. 
ll>r~  dear,  good  Siotlier.  -  fean  tbe  otLer  dav  and  have 

very  little  uews  to  tell  lot  let  this  ilay  \vtaa  trithont 

sending  you  some  woi  e  it  never  so  iusigniticant. 

We  are  going  into   th  rrow,  to  the  Orange,  Tor  two 

veebs  or  perhaps  a  little  m.  to  let  the  painters  get  done 

with  that  wear;  '  I'ootn '  ot  «  .        lun-e  heftnl  so  muoli ;  partlj 

because  the  Aabbartons,  Thu«>  iionsa  \«e  -visited  latelj  vitiiont 
their  onu  presence,  would  have  it  so,  and  Jane  thou^t  we  were 
bunnd.  She  will  go  therefore  :  and  I.  haying  once  landed  her 
there,  am  to  have  liberty  to  leave  a^iii  when  I  will.  Meanwhile 
I  have  liiirgained  to  be  iiiivate  all  day  in  tlieir  big  liotise,  to  go  on 
with  my  work  gust  as  if  at  home,  ic.  We  will  see  how  it  answers. 
I  confes.s  I  get  no  gooil  of  any  eouipany  at  present ;  nor,  except  in 
sti'.bbornly  tijing  to  work — alaa!  too  often  ia  vain — is  there  any 
mii-e  ri'lief  to  me  from  tlionglits  which  are  very  sail.  But  we  must 
n  >1  'lose  lieiiit ; '  hise  failh— never,  never!  Dear  old  mother, 
weak  and  s-ick  and  dear  to  me,  while  I  live  in  God's  creation,  what 
a  day  has  this  been  in  my  solitary  thought ;  for,  e.icept  a  fow 
words  to  Jane,  I  have  not  R]Kikeii  to  anyone,  uor,  indeed,  hardly 
seen  anyone,  it  being  dusk  and  dark  before  I  went  out^a  dim 
silent  Sabbath  day,  the  sky  foggy,  daik  with  damp,  and  a  universal 
slillncas  the  consequence,  and  it  is  tliLs  day  gone  fifty-eiglit 
years  that  I  was  bom.  And  my  poor  iiiothor !  Well !  we  are  all 
in  God's  bands,  Snrely  God  ia  good.  Surely  we  onght  to  tnist 
in  Him,  or  what  trust  ia  there  for  the  sona  of  men  f  Oh,  my  dear 
mother !  Let  it  ever  be  a  comfort  to  you,  however  weak  yon  aiv, 
that  yon  did  your  part  honourably  and  well  while  in  strength,  anil 
were  a  noble  mother  to  me  and  to  us  all.  I  nni  now  myself  grown 
old,  and  Itave  had  various  things  to  do  and  sutfer  for  so  many 
years;  but  there  is  nothing  I  ever  had  to  be  so  much  thankful 
for  as  for  the  mother  I  had.  That  is  a  truth  which  I  know  well, 
and  perhaps  this  day  again  it  may  l>e  some  comfort  to  you.     Yes, 
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■vrely,  for  if  there  haa  been  any  good  in  the  things  I  haTe  nttered 
in  the  world's  hearing,  it  was  your  voice  essentially  that  was  speak- 
ing through  me ;  essentially  what  you  and  my  brave  father  meant 
and  taught  me  to  mean,  this  was  the  purport  of  all  I  spoke  and 
wrote.  And  if  in  the  few  years  that  may  remain  to  me,  I  am  to  get 
any  more  written  for  the  world,  the  essence  of  it  so  far  as  it  is 
worthy  and  good,  will  still  be  yours.  May  Qod  reward  you, 
dearest  mother,  for  all  you  have  done  for  me !  I  never  can.  Ah 
no  I  but  will  think  of  it  with  gratitude  and  pious  love  so  long 
as  I  liave  the  power  of  thinking.  And  I  will  pray  God*s  blessing 
on  you,  now  and  always,  and  will  write  no  more  on  that  at  present, 
for  it  is  better  for  me  to  be  silent. 

Perhaps  a  note  from  the  doctor  will  arrive  to-morrow ;  I  am 
much  obliged,  as  he  knows,  for  his  punctuality  on  that  subject. 
He  knows  there  is  none  so  interesting  to  me,  or  can  be.  Alas  I  I 
know  well  he  wntes  me  the  best  view  he  can  take ;  but  I  see  too, 
how  utterly  fmil  my  poor  mother  is,  and  how  little  he  or  any  mor- 
tal i*an  help.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  constant  solace  to  me  to  think 
he  is  near  you,  and  our  good  Jean.  Certainly  she  does  me  a  gp^eat 
sor>'ico  in  assiduously  watching  over  you  ;  and  it  is  a  great  bless- 
ing to  UH  all  that  she  is  there  to  do  such  a  duty.  As  to  my  own 
health,  I  am  almost  surprised  to  report  it  is  so  good.  In  spite  of 
all  theHe  tumblings  and  agitations,  I  reuUy  feel  almost  better  than 
I  have  done  in  late  vears  ;  ccrtainlv  not  worse  ;  and  at  this  time 
within  Hi^ht  of  sixty  it  is  strange  how  little  decay  I  feel ;  nothing 
but  my  eyesight  gone  a  veiy  little  ;  and  my  hope,  but  also  my  fear 
or  care  at  all,  about  this  world,  gone  a  great  deal.  Poor  Jane  4s 
not  at  all  strong,  8loe|)8  very  ill,  &c.  Perha|w  the  fortnight  of 
fresh  air  and  change  of  scene  will  do  her  some  good.  But  she  is 
very  tough,  and  a  bit  of  goo<l  stuflf  too.  I  often  wonder  how  she 
liolds  out,  and  braves  many  things  with  so  thin  a  skin.  She  is  sit- 
ting here  reading.  She  sends  her  affection  to  you  and  to  them  all. 
She  K|>eaks  to  me  about  you  almost  daily,  and  answers  many  a 
quf'stion  and  speculation  ever  since  she  was  at  Scotsbrig.  Give 
iny  love  to  Jamie,  to  Isabella,  and  them  alL  May  Qod*8  blessing 
Im>  on  vou  all !  T.  Cakltle. 

m 

It  could  not  liave  been  with  any  pleasure  that,  at  a  mo- 
incnt  wlien  hin  mother  wat»  so  inanifently  sinking,  Carlyle 
felt  liiinseif  called  on  to  go  again  to  the  Orange,  lie  had 
been  at  Lome  only  a  montli  since  lie  last  left     But  there 


ne  or 
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yy&s  to  be  a  grand  gathering  of  great  London  people  tbeoi^l 
The  Aslibiirtona  were  preseitig,  and   lie  was  nnder  t-  ~ai 
many  obligations  to  refuse.     They  went,  both  of  thei^H)^ 
into  the  miilst  of  London  intellect  and  eoeial  magniticeu«:^e 
Mrs.  Carlyie  was  able  to  stay  a  few   days  only,  for  tlve 
cock  problem  hud  reached  a  crisis.     In  his  despair,  Cm/-- 
lyle  had  thonght  of  actnally  bnying  the  lease  of  the  house 
where  the  dreadful  creatures  wore  nourished,  turning  Hie 
people  out  and  leaving  it  empty.     The  'demon  fowls' 
were  a  standing  joke  at  the  witty  Grange,     Either  h«  or 
]iis  wife  was  I'equired  upon  the  Bpot  to  make  an  arraog) 
ment.     He  sajs  that  glie  proposed  to  go;  slie  india 
that  the  pressure  was  on  his  Bide,  and  that  she  though tjl 
a'wildgoose  enterprise."     At  any  rate,  the  visit  which 
was  to  have  improved  her  health  was  cut  short  on  this  ac- 
count, and  she  was  packed  off  to  Chelsea,     lie  continued 
on  in  the  shining  cii-cle  till,  on  December  20,  news  came 
from  Scotebrig  that  his  mother  was  digtinctly  worse  and 
could  not  long  survive.     It  was  not  quite  clear  that  the 
danger  was  immediate.     He  tried  to  hope,  hut  to  no  pur- 
pose.    He  felt  that  lie  ought  to  go  down  to  her,  at  any 
rate  that  he  ought  not  to  continue  where  he  was.     Hi* 
hostess  consented  to  his  going;  he  writes  as  if  he  had 
Ijeen  obliged  to  apply  for  permission.     Lady  Ashbnrton, 
lie  ftays  in  one  place,  gave  him  leave.'     In  a  letter  wiittaa 
at  tlie  time,  he  says,  '  I^dy  A.  admitted  at  once,  whw 
told  her  tlie  case,  that  I  ought  to  go  thithu 
doubt;  at  all  events  to  get  out  of  fkU  has  become  a  tiet 
eily  for  me ;  this  is  not  supportable  in  my  present  < 
tion.'     He  liurned  1o  Scotsbrig,  stopping  only  a  nightl 
London,  and  was  in  time  to  see  his  mother  ouco  ml 
alive.     He  has  left  several  accounts  of  the  end  uf  t 
admirable  woman.     That  in  his  Jouraal  is  the  uioetq 
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Journal, 

January  8,  1854. — The  stroke  has  fallen.    My  dear  old  mother 
^  gone  from  me,  and  in  the  winter  of  the  vear,  confusedly  under 
darkness  of  weather  and  of  mind,  the  stem  final  epoch — epoch  of 
old  age — is  beginning  to  unfold  itself  for  me.     I  had  gone  to  tlio 
Orange  with  Jane,  not  vety  willingly ;  was  sadly  in  worthless  soli- 
tude for  most  part  passing  my  Christmas  season  there.     The  news 
from  Bcotsbrig  had  long  been  bad ;  extreme  weakness,  for  there 
Was  no  disease,  threatening  continually  for  many  months  past  to  * 
'each  its  term.    What  to  do  I  knew  not.     At  length  shaking  aside 
niy  sick  languor  and  wretched  uncertainty  I  perceived  plainly  that 
I  ought  not  to  be  there— but  I  ought  to  go  to  Scotsbrig  at  all  risks 
JBtiaightway.     This  was  on  Tuesday,  December  20 ;  on  Wednesday 
I  came  home  ;  on  Thursday  evening  set  off  northward  by  the  ex- 
press train.     The  night's  travel,  Carlisle  for  the  three-quarters  of 
Ad  hour  I  waited,  Kirtlebridge  at  last,  and  my  anxieties  in  the  woll^ 
to  Scotsbrig ;  these  things  I  shall  not  forget.    It  is  matter  of  per- 
ennial thankfulness  to  me,  and  beyond  my  desert  in  that  matter 
'^«i7  far,  that  I  found  my  dear  old  mother  still  alive  ;  able  to  re- 
<*ogni8e  me  with  a  faint  joy,  her  former  self  still  strangely  visible 
t'liere  in  all  its  lineaments,  though  worn  to  the  uttermost  thread. 
^he  brave  old  mother  and  the  good,  whom  to  lose  had  been  my 
sar  ever  since  intelligence  awoke  in  me  in  this  world,  arrived  now 
the  final  bourn.     Never  shall  I  forget  her  wearied  eyes  that 
^^oming,  looking  out  gently  into  the  wintry  daylight ;  every  in- 
stant &lling  together  in  sleep  and  then  opening  again.    She  had 
^^  general  the  most  perfect  clearness  of  intellect,  courageous  com-. 
X^osure,  affectionate  patience,  complete  presence  of  mind.     Dark 
clouds  of  physical  suffering,  &c.,  did  from  time  to  time  eclipse  and 
confuse ;  but  the  clear  steady  light,  gone  now  to  the  size  of  a  star, 
%9  once  it  had  been  a  sun,  came  always  out  victorious  again.    At 
night  on  that  Friday  she  had  forgotten  me — '  Eiiew  me  only  since 
the  meaning.'    I  went  into  the  other  room ;  in  a  few  minutes  she 
sent  for  me  to  say  she  did  now  remember  it  all,  and  knew  her 
son  Tom  as  of  old.     *  Tell  us  how  thou  sleeps '  she  said,  when  1 
took  leave  about  midnight.     *  Sleeps  !  *    Alas  she  herself  had  lain 
in  aVleep  of  death  for  sixteen  hours,  till  that  very  morning  at  six, 
when  I  was  on  the  road !   That  was  the  third  of  such  sleeps  or  half- 
faints  lasting  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours.    Jane  saw  the  first  of 
them  in  August.     On  Saturday,  if  I  recollect,  her  sense  in  general 
seemed  ^leer,  theugh  ber  look  of  weakness  was  greater  than  ever. ' 
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Brother  JEimie  and  I  liad  gone  oat  to  v&lk  in  tlie  sfteniooa.  B«i1 
turning  about  duak  we  foand  bet  BnSeiing  greatl}-;  want  at 
fareath,  owing  to  weakness.     What  passed  frum  tLat  time  till  mid- 
night  will  never  efface  itself,  aad  need  not  be  wiitten  bete.    1  aever 
eaw  a  mind  more  clear  and  ^ireseiif,  though  wni-n  down  nov  bi  tU 
tittermost  and  Hinking  in  the  dark  floods.     Mj  good  Teracioua  iS- 
Tectionate  and  brave  old  mother!    I  keep  one  or  two inuitleate ind 
all  the  perplexed  image  of  that  uight  to  injst'll.  aa  somelliiBg  ihj 
preciouB,  BingnbLr,  and  st^mlj-  sacied  to  me  ;  beautidil  too 
valiant  simple  worth,  and  touching  iis  what  else  could  ba  ti 
About  eleven  my  brother  John  ^-entured  on  half  a  dose  ol  li 
anntn,  the  pain  of  breathing  growing  ever  worse  otherwise, 
perceptible  in  conaeiiuence — we  sent  my  Bister  Jean  to  h 
had  watched  for  nights  and  months,  relieved  only  by  John  kI 
tervals.    I  came  into  the  room  where  John  was  now  wa 
'Here  is  Tom  come  to  bid  you  good  night,  mother,'  said  h 
smiled  assent,  took  leave  of  me  as  usual.     As  I  tumeil  to  gQ  die 
said,  '  Tm  miickle  obleeged  t'  ye."     Those  wore  her  lost  voluntary 
words  in  this  world.     After  that  she  spoke  no  more— «]ept  ever 
deeper.     Her  sleep  lasted  about  sixteen  hours.     She  lay  on  tier 
back,  stirred  no  muscle.     The  face  was  as  that  of  a  statue  with 
slight  changes  of  expression.     'Infinite  astonishment'  was  wliat 
one  might  have  fancied  to  read  on  it  at  one  time ;  the  hrctttUloff 
not  vety  hard  or  quick,  yet  evidently  difficult,  and  not  chaugiuit 
sensibly  in  character,  till  (our  p.m.,  when  it  suddenly  fell  lower, 
paused,  again  paused,  pcrhaiis  still  again  :  and  our  good  and  dear 
old  mother  was  gone  (torn  her  sorrows  and  from  na.     I  did  not 
weep  much,  or  at  all :  except  for  moments  :  but  the  sight  too.  and 
the  look  backwards  and  forwards,  was  one  that  a  far  harder  bewt 
might  have  molted  under.    Farewell,  farewell !     She  was  about  M 
years  of  age,  and  could  not  with  advantage  to  any  side  remain  with 
US  longer.    Surely  it  was  a  good  Power  that  gave  ns  such  a  mother; 
and  good  though  stem  that  took  her  away  from  amid  such  griof 
and  labour  by  a  dcnth  beautiful  to  one'e  thoughts.      '  All  the  dais 
of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till  my  change  come.'   Tliia  tb*y 
oft-en  heard  her  mutleiing,  and  many  other  less  frequent   piouii 
%es.ia  and  passages.     Amen,  Amen  \    Sunday,  December  25,  lKi3 
— a  day  henceforth,  for  ever  memorable  to  me. 

The  funeral  was  on  Thursday.  Intense  frost  had  conk«  on  the 
Monday  night.  I  lingered  about  Scotsbrig,  wandering  Eileotly  in 
tha  bright  hard  silent  mornings  and  altfimoous,  waiting  ti 
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^m&ll  temponJ  matters  were  settled ;  which  thej  decently  were. 
On  Monday  morning  I  went — cold  as  Siberia,  jet  a  bright  snn 
shining ;  had  a  painful  jonmej,  rapid  as  a  comet,  but  with  neither 
^ood  nor  warmth  attainable  till  after  midnight,  when  my  sad  pil- 
grimage  ended. 

Since  then  I  have  been  languidly  sorting  rubbish,  very  languid, 
aad,  and  useless  every  way.  It  cannot  be  said  that  I  have  yet 
learned  this  severe  lesson  I  have  got.  I  must  try  to  learn  it  more 
and  more,  or  it  will  not  pass  from  me. 

To  live  for  the  shorter  or  longer  remainder  of  my  days  with  the 
simple  bravery,  veracity,  and  piety  of  her  that  is  gone  :  that  would 
be  a  light  learning  from  her  death,  and  a  right  honouring  of  her 
m^nory.  But  alas  all  is  yet  frozen  within  me  ;  even  as  it  is  with- 
out me  at  present,  and  I  have  made  Uttle  or  no  way.  Gk>d  be  help- 
ful to  me  I  I  myself  am  very  weak,  confused,  fatigued,  entangled 
in  poor  tDorldlinesses  too.  Newspaper  paragraphs,  even  as  this  sa- 
ded  and  x>eculiar  thing,  are  not  indi£Eerent  to  me.  Weak  soul ! 
and  I  am  fifty-eight  years  old,  and  the  tasks  I  have  on  hand,  Fred- 
erick Ac,,  are  most  ungainly,  incongruous  with  my  mood — and  the 
night  Cometh,  for  me  too  is  not  distant,  which  for  her  is  come.  I 
xuiutt  try,  I  must  try.  Poor  brother  Jack !  Will  he  do  his  Dante 
xiow?  >  For  him  also  I  am  sad  ;  and  surely  he  has  deserved  grati- 
tude in  theee  last  years  from  us  all. 

James  Carlyle,  who  was  the  master  at  Scotsbrig,  was 
^e  yonngest  of  the  brothers.     Carlyle  told  me  that  he 
^honght  his  brother  James  had  been  the  happiest  of  them 
all — happj  chiefly  in  this,  that  he  had  fallen  less  under 
his  own  influence  than  Alexander  and  John.     He  was  a 
mere  child  in  the  years  when  '  Tom  was  home  from  Col- 
1^ ' ;  he  had  been  educated  by  his  father  and  mother, 
and  had  believed  what  they  believed.     There  is  a  touch- 
ing mention  of  James  in  a  letter  written  during  this  sad 
time  from  Scotsbrig. 

'  Jamie  is  kind,'  Carlyle  tells  his  wife,  '  and  honest  as  a  soul  can 
be ;  comes  and  sits  with  me,  or  walks  with  me  when  I  like,  goes 
gently  away  when  he  sees  I  had  rather  be  alone.' 

■IVMiilaiioii  of  Duite,  part  of  whioh  had  been  admirably  done  by  John 
Carlyle.    He  was  donbting  whether  to  go  on  with  it  or  leave  it 


He  slinddei-ed  aa  he  tlionglit  of  his  besitatioi 
o«t. 


'  Oh,'  he  said,  '  I  nm  bonnd  l»  be  f or  ever  thanUnl  that  I  gofc. 
here  ib  time  ;  not  \iy  own  wisdom  either  or  bj  auv  worUi  id  my 
own  maaagemeat  of  the  eSur.  Had  I  stared  at  the  Grange  and 
receired  the  Dens  there,  it  wonld  have  driven  mo  liaU-distiacted 
■nd  left  a  remorse  to  nu  ''"  '"" "  id  of  my  e 

The  few  days  of  e  the  f unerjil  were  fipent 

in  silence.     He  wi  em  to  Erskiiie. 

'I  got  here  in  time  to  to  be  cheered  wi(b  the  sn- 

ored beaiitj  of  a  devout  ->        J'h  depnrtiire.     Ood  make 

me  thankfnl  for  snch  •■  m]  enable  me  to  lire  mote 

ivorthilv  of  her  in  the  yew  I]  have  left.     I  mnst  rally 

myself  if  J  i.'sii  f'^r  a  new  and  ltd  epooh  which  I  feel  has 

now  arrivi'il  ini  7uc     The  last  i»g  yearn  have  been  without  airtion. 


In  London,  when  settled  there  again,  he  lived  for  many 
weeks  in  strictest  sec'hision,  working  at  his  task  or  trying 
to  work,  but  liis  mind  dwelling  t*>o  constantly  on  liis  irre- 
parable loss  to  allow  him  to  make  progress. 

My  labour  (he  wrote  to  his  brother  John  on  January  l-ith,  1S54) 
is  miserably  languid  ;  the  heart  nithin  me  is  low  and  Had.  I  have 
kept  quite  alone,  seen  nobody  at  all.  I  think  of  our  dear  mother 
with  a  kind  of  monmful  blessedness.  Her  life  was  true,  simple, 
generous,  brave ;  her  end,  with  the  last  traces  of  these  quaUties 
still  visible  in  it,  was  very  beautiful  it  very  sad  to  us.  I  would 
not  for  much  want  those  two  stem  days  at  Scotsbrig  from  my 
memory.  Tltey  lie  consecrated  there  as  if  baptised  in  sorrow  and 
with  the  greatness  of  eternity  in  them. 

A  fortnight  later  it  was  still  tlie  same. 

My  sonl  is  exeeedinR  sorrowful,  all  linng  with  hhck  in  general, 
thinking  of  what  is  gone  and  what  oanuot  return  to  me.  I  hold 
mv  peace  in  general  and  accept  Ibe  decrees  of  heaven,  still  hoping 
that  some  useful  labour  may  be  again  possible  for  me  hei'e,  which 
is  the  one  consolation  I  can  conceive  at  preeant. 


Towards  the  spring,  evening  visitors  were  readmitted 
into  Clieyne  Row ;  but  they  were  not  very  welcome,  and 
\rere  not,  perhaps,  very  graciously  received. 

We  have  a  tnm  or  two  of  talk  (he  reports  on  Febroaiy  10th), 
^hich  does  me  little  good,  yet  is  perhaps  better  than  flat  silence, 
perhaps  not.  The  other  night,  H.,  by  volunteer  appointment, 
came  to  ns  ;  brought  one,  B.,  more  than  half -drunk,  in  his  train, 
and  one  D.,  an  innocent  ingenuous  babe,  in  red  hair  and  beard, 

member  for  the borough.    B.  also  and  more  conspicuously, 

xnember  for  something,  is  a  Jew  of  the  deepest  type,  black  hook- 
nosed Jew,  with  the  mouth  of  a  shark ;  coarse,  savage,  infidel, 
linngry^  and  with  considerable  strength  of  heart,  head,  and  jaw. 
ISe  went  early  away.  The  rest,  to  whom  Ape  L.,  and  an  unknown 
^natural  philosopher  sometimes  seen  here  with  him,  had  accident- 
sDy  joined  themselves,  stayed  long.     JTichts  zu  bedeuUsn. 

It  was  entertaining  to  watch  the  struggle  in  Carlyle  on 
such  occasions  between  coui'tesy  and  veracity.  lie  was 
seldom  actually  iiide,  unless  to  a  great  man  like  the  Sar- 
dinian Minister.  But  he  was  not  skilful  in  concealing 
his  dislikes  and  his  boredoms.  His  journal  shows  a 
gradual  but  slow,  very  slow  recovery  out  of  his  long  pros- 
tration. 

Journal, 

Fytruanf  28,  1854.— Not  quite  idle ;  always  indeed  professing 
to  work  ;  but  making,  as  it  were,  no  way  at  all.  Alas !  alas  !  In 
troth  I  am  weak  and  forlorn  to  a  degree ;  have  the  profoundest 
feeling  of  utter  loneliness  in  the  world ;  which  the  company, '  when 
it  comes,*  of  my  fellow-creatures  rather  tends  to  aggravate  and 
strengthen  than  assuage.  I  have,  however,  or  am  getting,  a  kind 
of  sad  peace  withal,  '  renunciation,*  more  real  superiority  to  vain 
wishes,  worldly  honours,  advantages,  Ac,  the  peace  that  belongs 
to  the  olfL  My  Frederick  looks  as  if  it  never  would  take  shape  in 
me  ;  in  fact  the  problem  is  to  bum  away  the  immense  dungheap 
of  the  18th  century  with  its  ghastly  cants,  foul,  blind  sensualities, 
cruelties  and  inanity  now  fallen  putridj  rotting  inevitably  towards 
iimihilation ;  to  destroy  and  extinguish  all  that,  having  got  to 
know  it,  and  to  know  that  it  must  be  rejected  for  evermore ;  after 


^ 


n'tich  the  peienniBl  portion,  prettv  mucli  Friedrioh  and  Volts 
so  tor  as  I  can  aeo,  may  remain  coiispicuons  and  capable  of  b 
delineated    (rerv   looeeiy   expressed   oil    this ;    does   not   fit  j 

thought  like  u  ekis  ;  but,  like  an  Itish  waistcoat,  it  doea  in  «■ — —  ^j 
degree). 

Sunday  moniing  last,  there  come  into  mj  mind  a  vision  of  tfig 
old  Sunday  niomings  I  had  seen  at  Maiuhill.  &c.  Poor  old  tnolltpf 
father,  and  the  rest  of  as  bustling  about  to  get  dressed  in  time 
and  down  to  the  meeting-house  at  Ecclefechan.  lueipreeeibly  aad 
to  me,  and  full  of  uieaning.  They  are  gone  now,  vanished  tU; 
their  poor  bits  of  thrifty  clothes,  mors  precious  tu  me  than  Qneei'i 
or  King's  expenaire  trappings,  Iheir  pious  Btrnggliog  effort,  theii 
'  little  life,'  it  is  all  away.  It  has  all  melted  into  the  still  eea;  it 
was  '  rounded  with  a  sleep.'  So  with  all  things.  Nature  and  thii 
big  universe  in  all  comers  of  it  show  nothing  rise.  Time  I  Detlli  I 
All-devouring  Time  !  This  Ihonght,  '  Eteunl  amn«»,'  and  how  the 
generations  are  like  crops  of  grass,  lemporar;/,  very,  and  aU  ran- 
iiliet,  as  it  were  an  apparition  and  a  ghost ;  these  things,  thongh 
half  a  century  old  in  mc,  posseiis  mj  mind  as  tliey  never  did  be- 
fore. On  the  whole  I  have  a  strange  interior  tomb  life,  and  dcrell 
in  secret  among  scenes  and  contemplations  wluoh  I  do  not  speak 
of  to  anybody.  My  mother  !  my  good  lieavy-laden  dear  and  brave 
and  now  lost  mother  1  The  thought  that  I  shall  never  see  her 
e  with  these  eyes  gives  a  alrange  painful  flash  into  me  many 
times  when  I  look  at  that  poor  poi-trait  I  have  of  ber.  '  Like 
Ulysses,'  as  I  say,  I  converse  with  the  shade  of  my  mother  and 
sink  out  of  all  company  and  light  common  talk  into  that  grand 
element  of  sorrow  and  eternal  stillness.  Ood  is  great.  I  will  not 
aek  or  guess  (kiioir  no  man  ever  could  or  can)  what  He  has  ap- 
pointed for  His  poor  creatures  of  the  earth  :  a  right  and  good  and 
wise  appointment,  it  full  surely  is.  Let  me  look  to  it  with  pious 
manfalnesa,  without  either  hope  or  fear  that  were  ex.e«Bsive.  Ex- 
Alas  !  how  very  smull  it  is  in  me  ;  really  ineonsideiabla, 
beaten  out  of  me  by  '  many  stripes, '  pretty  continual  tor  these  fifty 
years,  till  I  feel  as  if  fairly  broken  and  pounded  in  the  mortar ;  and 
have  oftenest  no  prayer  eicept  Best,  rest ;  let  me  sleep  then  if 
that  must  be  my  doom  1  For  as  God  lives  I  am  weafy,  very  WMiry, 
and  the  way  of  this  world  does  not  suit  me  at  alL  Such  changes 
grow  upon  the  spirit  of  a  uiau.  When  I  look  back  thirty  years  aod 
read  my  feelings,  it  is  very  strange.  Oh  pions  motlier  1  kind, 
good,  brave,  and  truthful  soul  as  I  have  ever  found,  and  i 


and,  and  ib4|^k 
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[  have  ever  elsewheie  found  in  this  world,  jonr  poor  Toxn^ 
at  of  his  schooldajB  now,  has  fallen  veij  lonely,  very  lame 
oken  in  this  pilgrimage  of  his  ;  and  jou  cannot  help  him  or 
bim  bj  a  kind  word  any  more.  From  your  grave  in  Eccle- 
kiikyard  yonder  you  bid  him  tmst  in  Ood,  and  that  also 
11  try  if  he  can  understand,  and  do.  The  conquest  of  the 
and  of  death  and  hell  does  verily  yet  lie  in  that,  if  one  can 
{tand  and  do  it. 
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Giiinean  war — Louis  Napoleon — The  sonnd-proof  room— Diean»- 
Deatb  of  John  Wilson — Chaiacter  of  Wilson — A  journal  of  t 
day — The  economies  of  Ghejne  Row — CSarlyle  finances—'  Bud- 
get of  a  Femme  Incomprise.' 

The  year  1854   was  spent  almost  entirely  in  LoBdon. 
Neither  Carlyle  nor  his  wife  was  absent  for  more  than  a 
dav  or  two :  she  in  indifferent  liealth,  to  which  she  was 
stoically  resigning  herself ;  he  '  in  dismal  continnal  wrestle' 
with  '  Frederick,'  the  '  unexecutable  book,'  and  rather  'in 
bilions  condition,'  which  meant  what  we  know.    The  work 
which  he  had  undertaken  was  immense ;  desperate  as  that 
of  the  girl  in  the  fairy  tale  witli  the  pile  of  tangled  silks 
before  her ;    and  no  beneficent  godmother  to  help  him 
throngh  with  it ;  and  the  gea  of  life,  the  spring  and  fire 
of  earlier  years,  gone  out  of  him.     He  allowed  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world  to  distract  him  as  little  as  possible ; 
but  the  sounds  of  such  things  broke  in  upon  him,  and 
were  as  unwelcome  as  the  cocks  had  been.     The  Crimean 
war  was  in  prospect,  and  the  newspapers  were  crowing  as 
loud  as  the  Demon  Fowls. 

JoumaL 
Spring^  1854. — Russian  war;  soldiers  marching  off,  &c.  Never 
such  entlinsiasm  seen  among  the  population.  Ck>ld  I  as  a  very 
stone  to  all  that ;  seems  to  me  privately  I  have  hardly  seen  a  mad- 
der business.  1096  was  battle  of  Zeutha  on  Theiss  ;  Eugene's  task 
in  this  world  to  break  the  backbone  of  Turk.  A  lazy,  ugly,  sen- 
sual,  dark  fanatic,   that  Turk,  whom  we  have  now  had  for  400 
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J"^aj:s.  I,  for  mv  own  private  part,  would  not  buy  the  continuance 
^f  him  there  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a  century.  Let  him  go  when- 
^^er  he  can,  stay  no  longer  with  all  my  heai*t.  It  will  be  a  beau- 
^iftiller,  not  an  uglier,  that  will  come  in  his  place ;  uglier  I  should 
i^ot  know  where  to  look  for  under  the  sky  at  present.  Then  as  to 
Russian  inerease  of  strrngth,  &o.  Beally,  I  would  wait  till  Bussia 
lueddled  with  me  before  I  drew  firorcf  to  stop  his  increase  of 
i^trength.  It  is  the  idle  population  of  editors,  &c.,  that  have  done 
&11  this  in  England.  One  perceives  clearly  the  ministers  go  for- 
'^ard  in  it  against  their  will.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  no  rational  person 
Who  is  not  privately  veiy  much  inclined  to  be  of  my  own  opinion  ; 
all  fools  and  loose-spoken  inexperienced  persons  being  of  the 
other.  It  is  very  disgraceful  for  any  '  ministry '  or  government ; 
Imt  such  is  the  fate  and  curse  of  all  ministries  here  at  present^  in- 
evitably. Poor  souls  I  What  could  the  ministiy  do  after  all  ?  To 
attend  to  their  home  affairs,  fortify  their  own  coasts,  encourage 
tlieir  own  fisheries  (for  new  seamen),  regulate  their  own  popula- 
tion into  or  toward  proper  manliness  of  spirit  and  position,  and 
<^spability  of  self-defence,  and  so  bid  defiance  to  all  the  earth,  as 
England  peculiarly  might — to  do  this,  or  any  portion  of  this,  is  far 

»m  them ;  therefore  they  must  do  the  other  thing.     Better  sx)6ed 

them  I 


The  French-  alliance,  into  which  we  were  drawn  by  the 
CHrimean  affair,  was  not,  in  Carljle's  opinion,  a  compensat- 
ing circumstance — very  mnch  the  revei*se.     The  Revolu- 
tiion  of  1848,  a  weak  repetition  of  1793,  had  been  followed 
V)y  a  corresponding  Napoleonic  Empire,  a  parody  on  the 
^first     Carlyle  had  known  Louis  Napoleon   in  England. 
Xe  had  watched  him  stepping  to  the  throne  through  per- 
jury and  massacre,  and  had  been  indignant  and  ashamed 
:for  the  nation  who  could  choose  or  tolerate  at  its  head  an 
adventurer  unreoommended  by  a  single  virtue.     From  the 
frst,  he  was  certain  that  for  such  a  man  no  good  end  was 
to  be  looked  for.     It  was  with  a  feeling  of  disgust  that  he 
found  the  English  newspapers  now  hailing  the  *  scandalous 
Copper  Captain,'  as  he  called  him,  as  the  saviour  of  Eu- 
ropean order,  and  a  fit  ally  for  England.     It  was  with 
sometbing  more  than  disgoat  that  he  heard  of  this  person 
Vol.  IV.— 9 
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paying  a  visit  to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  being  wel- 
oomed  by  ber  as  a  fiiend  and  brother  sovereign.  The 
war  and  its  consequences  and  eircnmstances  be  tbrnst  ont 
'of  his  mind,  to  the  utmost  possible  distance,  and  thought 
of  other  things.  To  oue  of  tliese,  '  tiie  eighth  wonda-  of 
the  world,'  which  had  sprang  into  being  out  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  the  giass  n-'-—  -•'^  "^fdeuham,  he  was  less  in- 
tolerant than  migli  pected.  At  the  end  of 
April  he  ^pent  a  Sa  iiday  with  the  Aetibor- 
tons  at  AddiGcombe.  • 

Oil  Snndny  (he  tel'-  mc^e  a  pilgrima^  to  t]i« 

Cijstal  Palace,   whi  wo  luilea  off,  a  mooatroos 

nouiilain  of  glass  bund  p  of  Sjdenham   Hil],  vet; 

consi)icQoiis  from  Ch»]n  Innoiuenble  objectn  of 

Art  in  it,  whole  Bcres  of  Kgrpwau  laonsterB,  and  nmny  reallj  good 
cojiies  of  cliissical  and  moilem  spalptiire.  which  well  deserve  el- 
se hnge  an  edifice— probably  not  above  200— were  almoatall  Jews. 
Ontaitta  were  as  many  thonsands  of  the  Christian  persuasion — or 
rather,  Christian  Cockney— onable  to  get  in.  The  whole  matter 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  very  highest  flight  of  Transcendental 
Cockneyism  yet  known  among  mankind.  One  saw  '  Begardless  of 
expense '  written  on  every  fibre  of  it,  and  written  with  the  best 
Cockney  judgment,  yet  still  with  an  essentially  C-ockney  one.  Re- 
gardless of  expense!     That  was  the  tmly  grand  mincle  of  it. 

At  Cheyne  Row  the  great  feature  was  the  completion 
of  the  'sound-proof  room,  into  which  he  'was  whirled 
aloft  by  the  angry  elements.'  It  was  built  above  the 
highest  story,  the  roof  being,  as  it  were,  lifted  over  it, 
and  was  equal  in  eize  to  the  whole  area  on  which  the 
liouse  stood,  A  second  wall  was  constructed  inside  llie 
outer  one,  with  a  space  between  to  deaden  external  noise. 
There  were  doors  in  the  inner  wall,  and  windows  in  the 
outer,  which  could  be  opened  for  ventilation,  but  the  room 
itself  was  lighteil  fnun  above.  It  had  no  outlook  e\cept 
to  the  eky.     Here  Carlyle  spent  his  working  hours,  cut 
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^>ft  from  everyone — *  whirled  aloft,'  as  he  said ;  angry  at 
t^fae  fate  which  had  djdven  him  into  such  a  refuge,  and 
finding  in  it,  when  finished,  the  faults  inseparable  from 
mil  human  contrivances.    But  he  did  admit  that  ^  the  light 
^^rwB  snperby'  that  all  ^  softer  sounds  were  killed  on  the 
«oad  to  him,  and  that  of  sharp  sounds  scarce  the  thirtieth 
part  could  penetrate.'    The  cocks  had  been  finally  abol- 
ished, ^n^e^Ao^^  out  of  existence  by  a  hi.  note  and  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  diplomacy.     Thus  they  '  were  quiet  as  mice,'  he 
»  working  with  all  his  might,  dining  out  nowhere,  save  once 
with  the  Proctors,  to  meet  Dickens,  and  'finding  it  the 
most  hideous  evening  he  had  had  for  yeai-s.'    Under  these 
conditions,  *  Frederick '  ought  to  have  made  progress,  if  it 
could  prepress  at  all.     But  it  seemed  as  if  it  could  not. 

JoumaL 

Aprils  1854. — ^No  way  made  with  my  book,  nor  like  to  be  made. 
I  am  in  a  heavy,  stupefying  state  of  health,  too,  and  have  no  ca- 
pscity  of  grasping  the  big  chaos  that  Ues  round  me,  and  redncing 
it  to  order.  Order  I  Beducing  I  It  is  Hke  compeUing  the  grave 
to  give  up  its  dead,  were  it  rightly  done,  and  I  am  in  no  capacity 
for  working  such  a  miracle.  Yet  all  things  point  to  work — tell  me 
sternly  enough  that  except  in  work  there  is  simply  no  hope  for  me 
it  all,  no  good  that  can  now  come  to  me. 

I  read  old  Qerman  books,  dull  as  stupidity  itself — ^nay,  snperan- 
iniated  stupidity — gain  with  labour  the  dreariest  glimpses  of  unim- 
portant, extinct  human  things  in  that  region  of  the  world ;  but 
when  I  begin  operating ;  how  to  reduce  that  widespread  black 
desert  of  Brandenburg  sand  to  a  small  human  garden — alas! 
alas!  But  let  me  not  spend  time  here  making  matters  vorse. 
Surely  now  I  am  at  the  bottom  of  the  wheel.  I  dream  horribly — 
the  fruit  of  incurable  biliousness :  waste  scenes  of  solitary  desola- 
iioh,  gathered  from  Craigenputtock,  as  I  now  perceive,  but  tenfold 
inienscUed;  endless  uplands  of  scraggy  moors,  with  gnarls  of  Uch- 
ened  crag  of  a  stem  ugliness,  for  alvcays  I  am  quite  a  hermit  there 
too — fit  to  go  into  Dante*s  *  Inferno  ; '  with  other  visions  less  speak- 
able,  of  a  similar  type.  Every  vision,  I  find,  is  the  express  sym- 
bol and  suitable  representative  of  the  mood  of  mind  then  possess- 
ing UM.    Alaoy  it  is  sometimss  wMk*  c{fter  the  actual  dream,  as  of 
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these  Dantesqne  Galloway  moon,  when  some  other  tutlogoni 
dream  or  circumstance  iirst  brings  them  to  mj  waking  recollec- 
tion— a  thing  rather  curious  to  me.     But  nearly  all  my  dieams  i& 
this  world  have  come  from  bodily  conditions  of  the  nerves,  I  think ; 
and  ninety -nine  out  of  every  hundred  have  been  ugly  and  ptinfol, 
very  stupid  too,  and  weak,  and,  on  the  whole,  by  no  metos  irorth 
having,  could  one  have  avoided  them.     For  the  rest,  I  find  noth- 
ing sublime  in  the  act  of  dreaming,   nor   even   anything  TeiJ 
strange.     Shut  your  eyes  at  any  time,  there  will  be  a  phantasmir 
gory  of  thoughts  and  images  begin  parading  in  unbroken  series 
through  your  head.    To  sleep  is  but  to  shut  your  eyes  and  outer 
senses  a  little  better.     I  have  an  impression  that  one  ahr»7B' 
dreaiiu^  but  that  only  in  cases  where  the  nerves  are  disturbed  1^ 
bad  health,  which  produces  light,  imperfect  sleeps  do  they  sti^ 
into  such  relief— call  it  agony  and  antagony — as  to  force  tbeO^'" 
selves  on  our  waking  consciousness.     On  the  whole,  the  mhad^^ 
of  dreams  was  never  much  of  a  miracle  to  me,  and  now,  this  lon^^ 
while,  none  at  all,  beyond  what  everything  is. 

Advancing  years  have  one  inseparable  accompaniment,    ' 
painfnl  if  we  like  to  make  it  so,  or  soft  and  sad,  as  an  or- 
dinance of  nature — a  thing  which  lias  to  be,  and  must  be 
so  accepted.     Each  season  takes  away  with  it  more  and 
more  of  the  friends  wliom  we  have  known  and  loved,  cut- 
ting one  by  one  the  strings  which  attach  ns  to  onr  present 
lives,  and  lightening  the  relnctauce  with  whicli  we  recog- 
nise onr  own  time  approaching.     Anyone  at  all  that  we 
have  personally  known  has  a  friendly  aspect  when  we  hear 
that  he  is  dead.     Even  if  he  has  done  ns  an  ill  turn,  he 
cannot  do  it  again.      We   foiget   the  injuries   we   have 
received,  because,  after  all,  they  did  not  seriously  hurt  ns; 
we  remember  the  injuries  whicli  we  have  done,  becanse 
they  are  past  remedy.     With  the  dead,  whatever  they 
were,  we  only  desire  to  be  at  peace.     Between  John  Wil- 
son and  Carlyle  thei'e  had  never  been  any  cordial  relation. 
Thev  had  met  in  Edinburojh  in  the  old  Havs:  on  Carlvie's 
part  there  had  been  no  backwardness,  and  Wilson  was  not 
unconscious  of  C'ai'lyle's  extraordiuaiy  powers.      But  he 
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had  been  shy  of  Carlyle,  and  Carlyle  had  resented  it,  and 
now  this  April  the  news  came  that  Wilson  was  gone,  and 
Carlyle  had  to  write  his  epitaph. 

JommaL 

April  29,  1854.— John  Wilson  dead  at  Edinburgh  aboat  t«i  days 
a$;o.  Apoplexy  bad  gradually  out  him  oat  of  the  lisis  of  the  active, 
vi^ars  ago,  and  for  six  months  had  quite  broken  his  memory,  &o., 
and  rendered  recovery  hopeless.  I  knew  his  figure  well ;  remem* 
l>or  well  first  seeing  him  in  Princes  Btreet  on  a  bright  April  after- 
noon— probably  1814 — exactly  forty  years  ago.  Princes  Street,  on 
bright  afternoons,  was  then  the  promenade  of  Edinburgh,  and  I, 
as  a  student,  hail  gone  among  the  others  to  see  the  leaKai  and  the 
KaXoi ;  one  Campbell,  some  years  older  than  myself,  was  walking 
with  me  in  the  crowd.  A  tall  ruddy  figure,  with  plenteous  blonde 
liair,  with  bright  blue  eyes,  fixed,  as  if  in  haste  towards  some  dis- 
tant objec*t,  strode  rapidly  along,  clearing  the  press  to  the  left  of 
ns,  clrwe  by  the  railings  near  where  Blackwood's  shop  now  is. 
Westward  he  in  haste  ;  we  slowly  <wstward.  Oampbell  whispered 
me,  'That  is  Wikion  of  the  **  Isle  of  Palms, ** '  which  poem  I  had 
not  read,  l>eing  then  quite  mathematical,  scientific,  Ac,  for  extra- 
neous reasons,  as  I  now  see  them  to  have  been.  The  broad- 
Hhonldcre<l  stately  bulk  of  the  man  struck  mo ;  his  flashing  eye, 
copious,  dishevelled  head  of  hair,  and  rapid,  unconcerned  prog- 
ress, like  that  of  a  plough  through  stubble.  I  really  liked  him, 
but  only  from  the  distance,  and  thought  no  more  of  him.  It  must 
Imvo  been  fourtet^n  years  later  before  I  once  saw  his  figure  again, 
and  began  to  have  some  distant  straggling  acquaintance  of  a  per- 
sonal kind  with  him.  Glad  could  I  liave  been  to  be  better  and 
more  familiarly  a(*qnaintcd  ;  but  though  I  liked  much  in  him,  and 
he  somewhat  in  me,  it  would  not  do.  He  was  alwavs  verv  kind  to 
me,  but  seemed  to  liave  a  feeling  I  should-^could — not  become 
wholly  Lis,  in  which  he  was  right,  and  that  on  other  terms  he  could 
not  have  me  ;  so  we  let  i^  so  remain,  and  for  many  years — indeed, 
rvrn  after  quitting  £<linbnrgh  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  him ; 
•  M'c:mionally  got  symptoms  of  his  ill-humour  with  me — ink-spurts 
in  *  Bbu'kwood,'  read  or  heard  of,  which  I,  in  a  surly,  silent  man- 
ner, strove  to  consider  flattering  rather.  Poor  Wilson !  I  can- 
not remember  ever  to  have  at  all  much  respected  his  judgment,  or 
depth  of  sincere  insight  into  anything  whatever ;  and  by  this  time 
I  was  abroad  in  fields  quite  fostign  to  him,  whare  his  woird  was  ^ 
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less  and  less  avail  to  tne.  In  London,  indeed,  I  eeldotn  OT  never 
heard  any  talk  of  him.  I  never  read  his  blusieriog,  drunken 
'  K<:>ctea '  tdtai  Gordon  in  Edinburgh  caoaed  U>  briiig  Ih^m  to  ina. 
We  lived  apart,  sa  in  diflisFent  reaturies  ;  Ihongh,  to  aa,"!  the  trath, 
Z  alirajB  lov(>d  WiUon — reallj'  rather  loved  him,  and  oonld  have 
fuided  a  most  strict  and  verr  profitable  /riendthip  between  us  is 
'different,  happier  cireaotstaaces.  Bat  it  iras  not  to  be.  It  *nta 
not  the  way  of  this  poor  euoch.  nor  a  noasibility  of  the  centuTf  we 
lived  in.     Oqo  bad  to  bid  lerefore.     Wilson  liAd  much 

nobleness  of  heart,  and  loble  genins,  bntthe  cential 

lie-baim  seemed  always  long  ago  Ipen^ived  in  him 

the  most  irrecondlable  c  Tonrism  with  iansculatlisn  ,* 

Hetbodiam  of  a  sort  dulttv ;  a  noblo,  loval,  and 

religious  nature,  not  sir  nquish  the  perverse  element 

it  is  bom  into.     Hence  ,  Ut  into  prccipitons  chasms 

■nd  the  wildest  volcanic  .-^  r    ks  overgrown,  indeed,  with 

tropical  Inxuriance  of  leaf  and  uunni,  ont  knit  logetherat  the  bot- 
tom— that  was  my  old  figure  of  speech — only  by  an  ocean — of 
whisky  punch.  On  these  terms  nolbiag  can  be  done.  Wilson 
seemed  to  mo  always  by  far  the  most  gifted  of  all  our  literary  men, 
either  then  or  still ;  and  vet  intrinsically  he  has  written  nothing 
that  can  endure.  The  central  gift  was  wanting.  Adieu !  adieu  ! 
ob,  noble,  ill-starred  brother!  ^Mio  shall  say  I  am  not  myself 
farther  wrong,  and  in  a  more  hopeless  course  and  case,  though  ou 
the  opposite  side.  .  .  .  Wilson  spoke  always  in  a  curious  dia- 
lect, full  of  humour  and  ingenuity,  but  with  an  uncomfortable 
wavering  between  jest  and  earnest,  as  if  it  were  his  interest  and 
uuconscioos  purpose  to  m:.ceiil  his  real  meaning  in  most  things. 
So  far  as  I  can  recollect,  he  was  once  in  my  house  (Comely  Bank, 
with  a  testimonial,  poor  fellow  !)  and  I  once  in  his,  De  Quincey, 
Ac.,  a  little  while  oue  afternoon.  One  night,  at  Gordon's,  I 
aup(>ed  with  him,  or  witnessed  liis  supi>er— ten  or  twelve  tumblers 
of  whisky  punch,  continued  till  the  daylight  shone  in  on  him 
and  us  ;  and  such  a  fireicork  of  wiliUy  ingenious — I  should  say 
Tolcanically  vivid— hearty,  humorous,  and  olhem-ise  remarkable, 
entertaining,  and  not  venerable  talk  [ Wortls worth,  Dugald  Stewart, 
many  men,  as  well  as  things,  came  in  for  a  lick),  as  I  never  listened 
to  before  ov  since.  We  walked  homewards  together  throngh  the 
summer  sunrise,  I  remember  well.  Good  WUson  !  Poor  Wilson  ! 
That  must  be  twenty -sis;  years  ago.  I  know  not  if  among  all  hia 
'friends'  he  has  left  one  who  feels  more  recognituugly  what  ho 
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^Tbs,  and  how  tragical  his  life  when  seemingly  most  successful, 
than  I  now.  Adieu  to  him,  good,  grand,  ruined  soul,  that  neyer 
oould  be  great,  or,  indeed,  be  anything.  This  present  is  a  ruinous 
and  ruining  world. 

Iq  the  obituary  of  this  spring  the  name  of  another 
Sootchnian  appeared^-of  more  national  temperament — on 
^hom  Carlyle  also  leaves  a  few  words. 

A  few  dajs  later  (Wednesday  last)  there  died  also  at  Edinburgh 
liord  Gockbum,  a  figure  from   my  early  years :  Jeffrey's  biog- 
npher  and  friend;  in  all  respects  the  converse  or  contrast  of 
Wilson — ^rustic  Scotch  sense,  sincerity,  and  humour,  all  of  the 
jroctical   Scotch    type,    versus    the  Neopoetical   Wordsworthian, 
Coleridgean,  extremely  chaotic  'Church  of  the  Future,'  if  Cal- 
Tazy,  Pamaasus,  and  whisky  punch  can  ever  be  supposed  capable 
^f  growing  into  anything  but  a  4iuigheap  of  the  future  or  past. 
Gockbum,  small,  solid,  and  genuine,  was  by  much  the  whole- 
somer    product ;    a  bright,    cheery-voiced,   hazel-eyed    man ;    a 
Scotch  dialect  with  plenty  of  good  logic  in  it,  and  of  practical 
sagacity.     Veracious,  too.    A  gentleman,  I  should  say,  and  per- 
fectly in  the  Scotch  type,  perhaps  the  very  last  of  that  peculiar 
species. 

Carlyle*8  own  special  work  at  this  time  was  confined 
almost  to  reading  books.  The  little  that  he  composed 
was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  entries  in  his  journal,  which 
were  nnusnallj  nnmerons  in  the  period  of  forced  in- 
activity, were  at  once  an  occupation  and  a  relief.  When 
once  he  was  launched  upon  his  enterprise,  he  had  little 
leisure  for  self-reflection.  A  long  vacant  interval  was 
soon  to  follow  in  the  jonrnal ;  here  is  one  more  passage 
from  it — one  more  open  window  into  his  inner  soul : — 

Journal, 

June  15,  1854. — Being  to  all  appearance  just  about  the  nadir  in 
my  affairs  at  present,  solitary,  without  any  human  being  to  whom 
I  can  with  profit  communicate  myself,  and  totally  unable,  from 
illness,  Ac,  to  get  any  hold  of  the  ugly  chaos,  wide  as  the  world, 
which  I  am  called  to  subdue  into  the  form  of  work  done,  I  rushed 
out  yesterday  and  took  a  violent,  long,  fatiguing  walk  into  the 
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■linn;  precincta  of  Tooting,  Ilc,  tlial  at  IfmtA  I  migfat  be  qail» 
■]oD«  with  iDV  tmbt^ntiful  tt^M  and  1115  ditto  kSaits.  A  beAOUfal. 
■oft,  bright  da; ;  ihe  Kkr  uocwnall;  clear,  moist  clooda  Boating 
about  npon  the  vind  far  eaongh  aJoft,  and  the  ran  shiiui^  vaX 
from  tiine  to  time,  fitting  silent  on  WuulawortL  Coouuoii,  r^ 
mote  amid  the  furze  Imshea,  I  said,  '  Suppose  we  writ*  a  Jaurnat 
t^  II  iTflsJt  .*  tlie  time  of  ncd'  labarvs  mnj  onoe  agaio  come,  in  ^iM 
of  all  appearaaees  to  the  ooutimrr,  and  then  it  will  be  pleasuit  b> 
look  back.'     I  did  not  1  he  iiroject,  nor  at  this  time 

am  I  ele*t  to  do  it.  i»  yesterdav : — Wrote  some 

bnsiness  notes  inviti  er  breakfast ;  had  lost  Iho 

littla  dot^  kc,  whii,  nd  altont  noon.     Then  eK-. 

Amined  the  scribble  g  about  Jutiirh  and  Befj  1 

Preussei.,  Ao.     Tolall)  !     Decided  to  run  out,  aa 

Above  said-     Ont  at  1  .in. ;    return  towards  five. 

Asleep  on  the  aofa  befor  past  five  ;  lake  mj  '  Schlci«- 

«er,'  vol.  4 ;  can  <lo  little  ai  Not  a  bad  book,  Ihongli 

very  crabbed  and  lean.  Btomer  jonn'  enters  at  eight:  gosRp 
with  him  till  nine  ;  Ihcn  out  to  escort  hira  home,  gettiiu;  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  ivalkini^  fo  mTwlf  uitli:!!.  H».l  rpfiifeiJ  tbo 
Lowe  soiree  before.  Jaae  poorlv  ;  in  u  low  way  for  some  dars 
back.  Bead  till  one  a.m.,  she  soon  leaving  me.  To  bed  then, 
haWng  learned  little ;  how  little !  To-dav  I  am  at  my  desk 
again  ;  intend  to  try  Liegnitz  and  Silesian  matters.  Small  hope 
there.  My  eyes  are  very  dim ;  I>ad  light  (from  sky  direct), 
though  abundant.  Chiefly  the  state  of  liver,  I  suppose,  which  in- 
deed in  itself  aud  its  effects  is  beyond  description.  Have  taken  to 
iron  \>eKa;  compcllod  to  it  by  Ihe  ever- fluctuating  'cheap  and 
nasty '  system  which  has  prevailed  in  regard  to  paper  and  ink 
ererywhere  for  twenty  years  past,  which  system,  worse  to  me  al- 
most than  the  loss  of  an  arm,  not  lo  mention  money  at  all,  may 
the  Devil  confound,  as  indeed  he  does.  Dasta  !  Basia  !  Lieg- 
nitz itself  will  be  better  than  that. 

i^o  far  Carlvle  on  hiineolf  and  hia  affairs.  I  will  now 
aiKl  a  piece  of  writing  of  liis  wife's,  which  throws  light  on 
tliB  Joniestic  economies  of  Chevne  Row,  and  shows  how 
life  was  carried  on  there,  with  what  skill,  with  what  thrift, 
under  what  conditions,  personal  and  material.     Her  let- 

'  John  Csrlylc  h»<i  come  with  hi*  wife  lo  )iie  ia  London.  She  died  tiagi- 
caJly  too  moatib*  U4«r  in  her  &»t  continaawnt. 
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ters  indirectly  tell  much,  but  this  particular  composition 
ia  directly  addressed  to  that  special  subject.     There  was  a 
discussion  some  years  ago  in  the  newspapers  whether  two 
people  with  the  habits  of  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  Could 
lire  together  in  London  on  300Z.  a  year.     Mrs.  Carlyle, 
'who  often  laughed  about  it  while  it  was  going  on,  will 
s^nswer  the  question.     Miss  Jewsbury  says  that  no  one 
Mrho  visited  the  Carlyles  could  tell  whether  they  were 
poor  or  rich.     There  were  no  signs  of  extravagance,  but 
^ko  none  of  poverty.     The  drawing-room  arrangements 
"^ere  exceptionally  elegant.     The  furniture  was  simple, 
\mi  solid  and   handsome ;    everything   was  scrupulously 
^lean  ;  everything  good  of  its  kind ;  and  there  was  an  air 
^  ease,  as  of  a  household  living  within  its  means.     Mrs. 
<!!arlyle  was  well  dressed  always.     Her  admirable  taste 
would  make  the  most  of  inexpensive  materials ;  but  the 
materials  themselves  were  of  the  very  best.     Carlyle  him- 
self  generally  kept  a  horse.     They  travelled,  they  visited, 
they  were  always  generous  and  open-handed.     They  had 
their  house  on  easy  terms.     The  rent,  which  when  they 
eame  first  was  30Z.  a  year,  I  think  was  never  raised — out 
of  respect  for  Carlyle's  character.;  but  it  had  many  rooma 
in  it,  wliich,  because  they  could  not  bear  to  have  them 
otherwise,  were  maintained  in  tlie  best  condition.     There 
was  much  curiosity  among  their  friends  to  know  how 
their  establishment  was  supported.      Mrs.    Cai-lyle  had 
150Z.  a  year  from  Craigenputtock.     He  himself,  in  a  late 
calculation,  had  set  down  his  average  income  from  his 
books  at  another  150i     For  several  years  before  the  time 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived  he  had  published  little 
which  materially  added  to  this.     There  was  a  fixed  annual 
demand  for  his  works,  but  not  a  large  one.     The^  Crom- 
well '  was  a  large  book,  and   had  gone   through   three 
editions.     I  do  not  know  precisely  how   much   he   had 
received    from  it ;    perhaps    1,500^.      The    '  Latter-day 
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Pamplilcta'  had  pi-oduced  Jittle  beyond  paying  their  at  I 
peneee.     The  '  Life  of  Sterling '  was  popnlar,  bat  that  \iM% 
only  in  a  limited  circle.     Carlyle  was  ibrif ty,  but  neverj 
peuiirioiis  :  he  gave  away  profusely  in  big  own  family, ajidl 
was  liberal  beyond  his  means  elsewhere,     ile  had  st 
I  think,  abont  2,OUO^.  iu  all,  which  was  lying  at  ii 
Dumfries  bank,  and  this  was  all.     Thus  big  entire  ii 
at  this  time  could  not  have  exceeded  400^  if  it  v 
much.     His  German  tour  bad  been  expenEi%-e.    The  n 
room  had  cost  170Z.    The  cost  of  living  was  in< 
through  the  rise  in  prices,  whieli  no  economy  could  guari 
against,  and  though  they  had  but  one  servant  the  house- 
hold  books   nidunted    disagi-eeably.      Mrs.   CariylCi  nM 
wishing  to  add  to  her  husband's  troubles,  had  as  far  u 
possible  kept  her  anxieties  to  lierself.     Indeed,  Carljla 
was  like  must  husbands  in  this  matter,  and  was  inclined  t<^ 
be  irritable  when  spoken  to  about  it.     But  an  explanaliot* 
at  last  bftcame  necessary,  and  the  humorous  acidity  of  luu^ 
with  which  she  entered  on  it  shows  that  slie  bad  boni-^5 
much  befoi-e  she  presented   her  statement.     It  is  datet^ 
February  12,  18.7.1,  and   is  endorsed   by  Carlyle  'Jane*.^ 
Missive  on  the  budget,'  with  a  note  appended. 

The  enclosed  -vnis  read  with  grcut  liHight«r ;  had  beas  found  It-.-^ 
Jog  on  my  table  u  I  Tetomed  out  of  tlie  froetv  gHrden  from  miok-''^ 
ing.    Debt  is  slieadf  paid  off.      Quarterly  iopome  to  be  S^L--' 

henceforth,  and  all  is  settled  to  poor  Goody's  heart's  coiit«iit.  Tba^ 
piece  is  so  clever  that  I  i^aniiot  just  yet  find  in  my  he&rt  to  bnni  it,  -- 
a»  perhaps  I  ought  to  do.  T.  C 

Budget  of  a  Femme  Incomprist. 
I  don't  choose  to  sipeah  at^ids  on  the  mimey  questitm  !  The 
plies '  from  the  Noble  Lord  are  tmfair  and  unkind,  and  litl 
the  purpose.  TVIien  you  tell  me  '  I  pester  your  life  out  a1 
money,'  that  '  your  soul  is  sick  nith  headng  about  it,'  that  '  I  h&l 
better  make  the  money  1  have  serve,'  *  at  all  rates,  hang  it,  let  yoo 
alone  of  it  "^ftll  that  T  call  perfectly  unfair,  the  rovpi-ae  of  UbiI, 
and  tending  to  notliing  but  disagreement.    If  I  wore  gree<lj' 
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extravagant  or  a  bad  manager,  jon  would  be  justified  in  '  staving 
me  off  *  with  lond  words ;  but  jon  oannot  say  that  of  me  (what- 
ever else) — cannot  think  it  of  me.  At  least,  I  am  sure  that  I 
never  '  asked  for  more '  from  yon  or  anyone,  not  even  from  my  own 
mother,  in  all  my  life,  and  that  through  six  and  twenty  years  I 
have  kept  house  for  you  at  more  or  less  oost  according  to  given 
circumstanoes,  but  always  on  less  than  it  costs  the  generality  of 
people  living  in  the  aanie  style.  What  I  should  have  expected  you 
to  say  rather  would  have  beon  :  '  My  dear,  you  wmtt  be  dreadfully 
hampered  in  your  finances,  and  dreadfully  aimima  and  unhaiipy 
about  it,  and  quite  desperate  of  making  U  do,  since  you  an  **  aak- 
ing  for  more.'*  Make  me  understand  the  case,  then.  I  can  and 
will  help  you  out  of  that  iordid  suffering  at  least,  either  by  giving 
you  more,  if  that  be  found  prudent  to  do;  or  by  reducing  our 
wants  to  within  the  present  means.'  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  you 
would  have  said  had  you  been  a  perfect  man ;  so  I  suppose  you  are 
not  a  perfect  man.  Then,  instead  of  crying  in  my  bed  half  the 
night  after,  I  would  have  explained  my  budget  to  you  in  peace 
and  confidence.  But  now  I  am  driven  to  explain  it  on  {laper  '  in  a 
state  of  mind;'  driven^  for  I  cannot,  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to 
live  '  entangled  in  the  details,'  and  I  tcill  not,  I  would  sooner 
hang  myself,  though  '  pestering  you  about  money '  is  also  mora 
repugnant  to  me  than  you  dream  of. 

You  don't  understand  why  the  allowance  which  sufficed  in 
former  years  no  longer  suffices.  That  is  what  I  would  explain  to 
the  Noble  Lord  if  he  would  but — what  shall  I  say  ? — koep  his  temper, 

Tlie  beginning  of  my  emlwiiaiuMiiis*  it  will  not  surprise  the 
Noble  Lord  to  learn,  since  it  has  also  been*  the  bogiimiBg  of 'almost 
every  human  ill  to  himself,  was  the  repairing  cf  the  houee.  Thevs 
was  a  destruction,  an  irregtdarity,  an  incessant  recurre^ice  cf  email 
incident^d  erpeneee^  during  all  that  period,  or  two  periods,  through 
which  I  found  myself  in  September  gone  a  year,  ten  pounds  be- 
hind, instead  of  having  some  pounds  saved  up  towards  the  winter's 
cools.  I  could  have  worked  round  'out  of  that,'  however,  in 
course  of  time,  if  habits  of  unpinched  housekeeping  had  not  l)een 
long  taken  to  bv  you  as  well  as  myself,  and  if  new  unavoidable  or 
not  to  be  avoided  current  expenses  had  not  followed  close  on  those 
incidental  ones.  I  will  show  the  Noble  Lord,  with  his  perminsion, 
what  the  new  current  expenses  art,  and  to  what  they  amount  per 
annum.     (Hear,  hear  I  and  cries  of  '  Be  brief  I ') 

L  We  have  a  servant  of  '  ii]|^Mr  giada '  than  wa  aver  ventured 
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■on  before;  more  eipeosirfl  in  mouvj.  Ame'smgrnar*  MpOMta 
■  ;e»r ;  Fanny's  were  13.  Uoat  at  tbe  allien  \m&  13  ;  uid  Aaaa 
nerer  dreMus  of  boiug  other  than  vrti/fd.  Tbe  Mbws  tcranA 
for  their  living  out  of  onn.  Hec  ragnlni  iu«Bt  dinner  »t  « 
o'clock,  regular aliomuioe of  bntl«r,^.,Bddaat  Least  tht>ae  ponnd* 
a  year  to  the  ^tr'a  bills.  But  she  plaguea  ns  witb  no  GIB  of  iUr 
]i(«s  nor  of  ii-vnl«»tieiu,  no  utD-nin^  nor  ntrnplainiDgS.  Sbe  doca 
perfectly  what  she  b  wim/ an'  '-' »-  do,  I  see  luoasea not  eo  well 
kept   with   '  oook,'    '  1   ■  manservant '  ^Queation  Ij. 

Anne  is  the  last  ilen  >r  retrenching  in.    I  aay  ael 

l>or  ilown,  however,  ai  ii      pouudfl. 

3.  We  have  now  gar  ir   '  laid  on,'  both  produdng  •£• 

mi  ral>le  remits.  But  t-eiwui  -  wai  laid  on '  at  one  ponnd  Bixt«eB 
shillings  per  annum,  -with  •''  iimcock,  and  water  rarrieil  at 

ionrpence  a  week  there  it  liflerence  of  19  shiltings  and 

four  pence ;  and  betwixt  t/^  >ar  ronnd  and  a  few  aixpeutr 

boxes  of  lights  in  the  wintci  o^  ference  may  be  oampnt«d  at 
_fi^i«eii  g/iilliti;ft.  These  two  ejxM^iient  innovations,  then,  increaae 
the  yearly  exi>enditnre  by  ono  pound  fourteen  shillings  and  foni- 
penee^a  trifle  to  speak  of ;  but  yon,  my  Lord,  bom  and  bT«d  in 
thrifty  SvotlaUil,  niuHt  know  well  tlie  proverb,  'Every  little  mak'a 

3.  We  are  hiKher  fdr^'l.  Within  the  last  eight4>en  months  there 
liOK  been  added  to  the  Lighting,  Pavement,  and  Improvement 
liato  ten  ^hillinga  yearly,  to  the  Poor  Hate  one  pound,  to  the 
itowi^r  rot«  ten  shillings  ;  and  now  the  doableil  Income  Tax  makes 
a  diflurenco  of  5/.  His.  hil.  yearly,  whieh  sums,  added  together, 
anionnt  to  a  difference  of  ~l.  Ifis.  H(l,  yearly,  on  taxes  which  already 
amounted  to  17/.  Vis.  8c/.  There  need  be  no  reflections  for  want 
of  taxes. 

i.  Provisions  of  nil  soiis  are  higher  priced  than  in  former  years. 
Four  shilling  a  week  for  bread,  instead  of  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence, makes  at  the  year's  end  a  difference  of  3/.  18if.  Butter  has 
kept  all  the  year  round  2(/.  a  pound  dearer  than  I  ever  knew  it. 
On  the  quantity  we  use— two  pounds  and  a  half  per  week  'i)nit« 
reg'lar' — there  is  a  difference  of  21.s.  Hif.  by  the  vear.  Butcher's 
meat  is  a  i^nny  a  pound  dejirer.  At  the  rate  of  a  pound  and  a  half 
a  day.  Ii'mes  included— no  exorbitant  allowance  for  three  people — 
the  difference  on  that  at  the  year's  end  would  bo  2/.  5,*.  6rf.  Coals, 
which  had  been  for  some  years  at  21s.  per  ton.  cost  this  year  26«., 
lut  year  29s. ,  bought  judiciously,  too.     If  I  hod  liad  to  jiay  5<it  a 
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ton  for  them,  as  some  honsewivee  hftd  to,  €k>d  knows  what  would 
have  become  of  me.  (Passionate  cries  of  *  Question !  question ! ') 
We  bum,  or  used  to  bum — I  am  afraid  they  are  going  faster  this 
wintiT — twelve  tons,  one  year  with  another.  Candles  are  ri> ;  com- 
pOHites  a  shilling  a  pound,  instead  of  lUc/. ;  dips  8  pence,  instead  of 
5</.  or  (m/.  Of  the  former  wo  bum  three  pounds  in  nine  days — the 
greater  ))art  of  the  year  you  sit  so  late —and  of  dijw  two  pounds  a 
fortnight  on  the  average  of  the  whole  year.  Bacon  is  2<^.  a  )H>UDd 
dearer  ;  soap  ditto  ;  potatoes,  at  the  cheaiiest,  a  penny  a  pound,  in- 
stead of  three  i)ounds  for  2dL  We  use  three  pounds  of  potatoes  in 
two  davH*  meals.  Who  could  imagine  that  at  the  year's  end  that 
makes  a  difiference  of  15«.  %L  on  one's  mere  potatoes  ?  Oompute 
all  this,  and  you  will  find  that  the  difference  on  provitimt  cannot 
be  under  twelve  pounds  in  the  year. 

5.  What  I  should  blush  to  state  if  I  were  not  ai  hoff^  so  to  sj^eak : 
ever  nince  we  have  been  in  London  you  have,  in  the  handsomest 
mannc^r,  paid  the  winter's  butter  with  your  own  moneys  though  it 
was  not  in  the  bond.  And  this  gentlemanlike  proceeding  on  your 
{Mrt,  till  the  butter  became  uneatable,  was  a  good  two  pounds 
saveil  me. 

Add  up  these  differences : — 

1.  Rise  on  servant     .     .     . 

2.  Rise  on  light  and  water 
8.  On  taxes 

4.  On  provisions 12 

5.  Cessation  of  butter   .     . 

You  will  find  a  total  of 

My  ealenhition  will  be  found  quite  correct,  though  I  am  not 
stronjr  in  arithmetic.  I  have  thoehttretl  all  this  well  in  my  head, 
and  imll'/nntifm  niukofl  a  Hori  of  arithmetic,  as  well  as  versos.  Do 
von  finallv  nndorstand  wliv  the  allowance  which  sufficed  formerly 
no  lonjror  suffices,  and  pity  my  difficulties  instead  of  being  angry 
at  them  ? 

The  nnly  thinp  yon  ran  reproach  me  with,  i/  yoti  W"^.  is  tliat 
fifteen  months  apo,  when  I  found  myself  already  in  debt,  and  every- 
thinjf  rifififf  on  me,  I  did  not  fall  at  once  to />imcAi w7 and  wwhlling^* 
as  when  wi>  didn't  know  where  the  next  money  was  to  come  from, 
instead  of  *  lashing  down '  at  the  accustomed  rate  :  nay,  exixmding 
into  a  '  regular  servant'  But  yon  aiw  to  reooUaot  tfasi  frtm  I  tot 
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Tltr    Kconoiiin .^   of  Cluunc    Junr.  14*5 

li&ps,  some  draft  on  jour  waste-paper  basket.  No,  my  Lord,  it 
lias  neyer  been  my  liabit  to  interfere  with  jonr  ways  of  making 
money,  or -the  rate  which  yon  make  it  at ;  and  if  I  never  did  it  in 
early  years,  most  unlikely  I  shoidd  do  it  now.  My  bill  of  ways 
and  means  has  nothing  to  do  with  making  money,  only  with  dis- 
posing of  the  money  made.     (Bravo  I  hear !) 

1.  Ever  since  my  mother's  death  you  have  allowed  me  for  old 
^[ary  Mills  3/.  yearly.  She  needs  them  no  more.  ChtUinue  these 
t^ree  pounds /or  the  house, 

2.  Through  the  same  long  term  of  years  you  have  made  me  the 
iMUidsomest  Christmas  and  birthday  presents;  and  when  I  had 
purposely  disgusted  you  from  buying  me  things,  you  gave  me  at  the 
Hew  Year  5/.  Oh  I  know  the  meaning  of  that  6/.  quite  well.  Give 
wte  nothing  ;  neither  money  nor  money's  worth.  I  would  have  it 
ao  anyhow,  and  continue  the  5/.  for  the  house. 

3b  Ever  since  we  came  to  London  you  have  paid  some  2/.,  I 
guess,  for  buUer,  now  become  uneatable.  Continue  that  2/.  for  the 
house ;  and  we  have  already  ten  pounds  which  you  can't  miss,  not 
having  been  used  to  them. 

4.  My  allowance  of  251.  is  a  veiy  liberal  one ;  has  enabled  ine  to 
spend  freely  for  myself ;  and  I  don't  deny  there  is  a  pleasure  in 
that  when  there  is  no  household  crisis;  but  with  an  appalling 
deficit  in  the  house  exchequer,  it  is  not  only  no  pleasure  but  an 
impossibility.  I  can  keep  up  my  dignity  and  my  wardrobe  on  a 
less  sum — on  15/.  a  year.  A  silk  dress,  *  a  splendid  dressing- 
gown,'  'a  milliner's  bonnet'  the  less;  what  signifies  that  at  my 
age  ?  Nothing.  Besides,  I  have  had  so  many  *  gowns '  given  me 
that  they  may  serve  for  two  or  three  years.  By  then  God  knows  if  I 
shall  be  iieeding  goums  at  all.  So  deduct  10/.  from  my  personal 
allowance ;  and  continue  that  for  the  house. 

But  why  not  transfer  it  privately  from  my  own  purse  to  the 
house  one,  and  ask  only  for  19/.  ?  It  would,  have  sounded  more 
modeBt-^flgured.  better.  Just  because  *  that  sort  of  thing '  don't 
please  me.  I  have  tried  it  and  found  it  a  bad  go :  a  virtue  not  its 
own  reward!  lam  for  every  herring  to  hang  by  its  own  head, 
every  purse  to  stand  on  its  own  bottom.  It  would  worry  me  to  be 
thought  rolling  in  the  wealth  of  25/.,  when  I  was  cleverly  making 

15/.  do,  and  investing  10/.  in  coals  and  taxes.     Mrs.  is  up  to 

that  sort  of  self-sacrifice  thing,  and  to  finding  compensation  in  the 
sympathy  of  many  friends,  and  ui  smouldering  discontent.  I  am 
lip  io  aeitheir  the  magnanimity  nor  the  compensation,  but  I  am 
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qtdte  up  to  laying  down  VH.  of  my  allow&uce  in  a  Btroiglit-fonnvd 
lecogniEod  way,  withont  etanding  on  my  toes  to  it  either.  And 
what  is  more,  I  am  determined  upon  it,  irill  nol  accept  moiv  thim 
15/.  iu  tlio  pr^Benl  slote  of  alfaii-s. 

Tlierc  only  remains  to  discloae  tbe  actoa]  stat«  of  the  escheqa«'r. 
It  is  emiitj  as  a  ilniui.  {Sensation.)  If  I  consider  twenty-nina 
more  ponuib  indiapeusable — tbings  remaiaiiig  as  ttiey  are— for  tlie 
ooniing  year,  begiuuing  <'»'  ■^■>n'l  "'  IVIarcb,  it  is  just  benniue  I 
Lave  fnuod  it  so  iu  tlie  ;  ;  and  I  comnienoed  t^t,  aa 

I  have  already  stated.  bts.    Von  assisted  me  with 

15/.,  and  I  have  assisi  M..  flre  last  A^ipist,  wliieh 

I  took  from  the  Havii  i  fire   yon   gave  me  at  New 

Year,  wbich  I  threw  tonnt. 


thou's  i'  the  liabit  ot  sa  I  l^Il  : 

devout  imagination  of  bi       ;  y  all  that  s  Kicred  for  u 

the  tnemvr^  (^  Mtf /atker  wtH :  lat   else  (^ao  an  irreligiona 

creature  like  me  Bwear  by  ?  i  wonia  not  take  back  that  money  if 
you  ojfei-ei/ it  with  the  best  grace,  and  hnd  picked  it  np  iu  the 
street,  I  lell  it  you  simply  that  yoa  niay  see  I  am  not  so  dread- 
fully greedy  as  yon  have  ajipeared  to  think  me  latterly.  Setting 
mti  10/.  then  against  the  original  arreai-s,  irilh  15i.  in  assistance 
from  ,</""■  it  would  follow,  from  my  own  roni])ntalioii,  that  I  should 
need  14/.  more  to  clear  off  an'oars  on  the  weekly  bills  and  cany  me 
on  paying  my  way  until  22nd  of  Marcli,  next  quarter-day,  (Criea 
of  Slianie  !  and  Turn  her  out !)  I  say  only  'slunild  need.'  Your 
money  is  of  course  yours,  to  do  as  yon  n-ill  with,  and  1  trtm/>/  tike 
to  again  '  walk  the  causeway  '  carrying  my  head  as  high — as — Mr. 
A.,  the  upholsterer,  owing  no  man  anything,  and  denrly  I  rrniild  like 
to  '  at  all  rates  let  tou  alone  of  it,"  if  I  knew  who  else  had  any 
t)URiuc>ss  with  my  housekeeping,  or  to  whom  else  I  could  properly 
address  myself  for  the  moment ;  as  what  with  Ihat  exjiensive,  moat 
ill-timed  dressing. gown,  and  niij  cheap  ill-time<l  chiffonnier,  and 
my  half-year's  bills  (o  Rhind  and  Catchpole,  I  have  only  what  will 
serve  nie  till  June  comes  round. 

If  I  was  a  man,  I  might  fling  the  gnnntlet  to  Society,  join  with 
a  few  brave  fellows,  and  '  rob  a  diligence.'  But  my  sex  '  kind  u' 
debars  from  that.'  Mercy!  to  think  there  are  womeu — your  friend 
Lmly  X,,  for  example  {'  Hi'wr'rf  !'  SeuKatiou) — I  say  for  e-nnnj-ie ; 
wlio  sgicnd  not  merely  the  additamenlal  pounds  I  nmst  make  such 
pother  about,  bat  four  limes  nii/  wliole  income  in  the  ball  of  one 
night,  and  none  the  worae  for  it,  nor  anyone  the  better.     It  a—m 
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wliat  shall  I  say  V — '  curious,*  upon  my  honour.  But  just  in  the 
Same  manner  Mrs.  Freeman  might  say  :  *  To  think  there  arc  women 
— Mrs.  Carlyle,  for  example — who  spend  3/.  14«{.  6//  on  one  dress- 
ing-gown, and  I  with  just  two  hxtres  and  eigliteen  jjence  from  tlio 
puish,  to  live  on  by  the  week.*  There  is  no  bottom  to  such  reflec- 
tions. The  only  thing  one  is  perfectly  sure  of  is  *  it  will  come  all 
to  the  same  ultimately,'  and  I  can't  say  I'll  regret  the  loss  of  my- 
aelf,  for  one. — I  add  no  more,  but  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient 
humble  servant,  Jane  AVelsh  Cablyle. 

Mi'S.  Carlyle,  it  must  be  admitted,  knew  how  to  admin- 
ister a  'shrewing.'  Her  poor  husband,  it  nmst  be  admitted, 
dso  knew  how  to  bear  one.  He,  perhaps,  bore  it  too  well, 
for  there  were  parts  of  what  she  said  which  he  might  with 
advantage  have  laid  to  heart  seriously.  At  any  rate,  he 
recosrnized  instantly  and  without  the  least  resentment  the 
truth  of  a  statement  to  which  he  had  l)cen  too  im})atient 
to  listen.  The  cleverness  of  it  delighted  him,  in  spite  of 
the  mockery  of  himself  and  his  utterances.  At  the  foot 
of  the  last  page  he  wrote  immediately — 

Excellent,  my  dear  clever  Goody,  thriftiest,  wittiest,  and  clever- 
est of  women.  I  will  set  thee  up  again  to  a  certainty,  and  thy  30/. 
more  shall  be  granted,  thy  bits  of  debts  paid,  and  thy  will  be  done. 

Feb.  12,  1855.  T.  C. 

No  man  ever  behaved  better  under  such  a  chastisement. 
Kot  a  trace  is  visible  of  resentment  or  impatience,  though 
also  less  regret  than  a  perfect  husband  ought  to  have  felt 
that  he  had  to  a  certain  extent  deserved  it.  T'n fortu- 
nately, knowing  that  he  had  meant  no  haim  and  had  done 
all  that  he  was  asked  to  do  the  instant  that  the  facts  were 
before  him,  he  never  could  take  a  lesson  of  this  kind 
properly  to  heart,  and  could  be  just  as  inconsiderate  and 
jnst  as  provoking  on  the  next  occasion  that  arose.  Poor 
Carlyle!  Well  he  might  complain  of  his  loneliness! 
though  he  was  himself  in  part  the  cause  of  it.  I>oth  he 
and  she  were  noble  and  generous,  but  his  was  the  soft 
heart,  and  hers  the  stern  one. 
Vol.  IV.— 10 
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Hielsea,  S'j'lemher  16,  1854.— 'Tho  harvest  ia  past,  the  b 
iH  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved.'  'What  a  fearful  word  !  I  cannot 
find  bow  to  take  up  that  mi.serabic  'Frederick,'  or  what  oa  earth 
to  do  with  it.  '  Hohenzollems,'  '  Sketches  of  German  History ' — 
something  of  all  that  I  have  tried,  but  eveiything  breaks  down 
from  inimniemblo  outward  impediments — alas  !  alas  !  from  the 
defect  ot  inward  fii-e.  I  am  getting  old,  yet  would  gradge  to 
depart  without  trying  to  tell  a  little  more  of  my  mind.  This  of 
ropairinp;  my  house  bn,i  lieen  a  di'oadful  thing,  tumbling  tojwy- 
tnn-y  all  my  old  habits,  4c.  I  feel  as  it  I  never  coalfl  mite  any 
more  in  these  sad,  altered  ciivumstances ;  as  if  it  were  like  being 
placed  on  the  jMint  of  n  spear,  .and  them  bidden  at  once«tand  and 
write.  That  was  iny  thought  this  morning  when  I  awoke — an 
unjust,  exaggemted  thought ;  yet  it  ia  certain  all  dependx  on  my- 
fu-lf;  and  in  the  whole  earth,  pmlmbly,  there  is  not  elsewhere  so 
loui'ly  a  soul.  To  work !  Try  to  get  some  work  done,  or  thou 
wih  go  ma.1. 

Ortnlier  K. — I  do  not  wiitc  here,  or  write  at  all,  to  say  how  ill 
I  iimsjier,  how  ill  I  w/tint^f.  myself;  what  a  sad  outlook  niv 
studies,  interests,  and  endeavours  in  this  world  continue  to  offer. 
I  seem  as  it  benton,  iliBgraccfully  vanquished,  in  this  '  the  last  of 
my  fields.'     I  am  weak — a  poor  angry-hearted  mortal,  aick,  soli- 
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^^^,  and  altogether  foiled.  For  a  week  or  two  past  I  have  been 
^<>  the  State  Paper  OflSce,  in  hopes  of  getting  some  illumination 
^or  my  dim,  dreary,  impossible  course  through  the  *  desert  of 
Brandenburg  sand.'  Oecasionallj  it  has  seemed  promising.  Neu- 
berg  has  now  been  admitted,  or  will  be  in  a  daj  or  two,  to  at- 
tend me  there,  the  good  man  having  heroically  undertaken  that 
piece  of  charity.  Let  us  see  ;  let  us  see.  Nothing  but  *  r«?ior«e,' 
the  sharp  sting  of  conscience  for  time  wasted,  carries  me  along, 
or  even  induces  such  a  resolution  for  desperate  effort  as  could 
cany  me  along.  Alas !  I  am  not  yet  xrito  the  thing.  Generally,  it 
seems  as  if  I  never  should  or  could  get  into  it.  What  will  become 
of  me  ?  Am  I  absolutely  beaten  by  this  and  the  thousand  other 
paltry  things  that  have  gone  wrong  with  me  in  these  late  times  ? 

'Victory  at  the  Alma!  '  fierce  and  bloody ;  forcing  a  passage 
light  across  fortified  heights  and  45,000  Russians,  to  begin  the 
Biege  of  Sebastopol — a  terrible,  and  almost  horrible  operation, 
done  altogether  at  the  command  of  the  newspapers.  What  have  I 
to  do  with  all  that  ?  In  common,  I  believe,  with  nearly  all  the 
national  men  in  the  country,  I  have  all  along  been  totally  indis- 
josed  to  this  miserable  Turk  war.  The  windy  fools  alone — it  is 
the  immense  majority  of  that  class,  that  have  done  and  do  this  last 
enterprise  of  ours.  Would  we  were  well  out  of  it.  That  is  all 
^7  prayer  and  thought  in  regard  to  that. 

April  4,  1855. — Writing  at  something  called  *  Frederick.*  The 
'Double  Marriage 'at  present  most  mournful,  dreary,  undoable 
^ork.  All  the  world  in  emotion  about  Balaclava  and  the  Turk 
^^— too  sad  a  fulfilment  of  my  'Latter  Day'  x^'^P^^^^^^f  ^ 
'^y  now  admit.  I  perceive  it  to  be  the  beginning  of  bankruptcy 
^  Constitutional  England,  and  have  in  silence  my  own  thoughts 
about  it.  Lonelier  and  lonelier  I  Let  me  get  along  with  my 
^orL    For  me  there  is  no  other  good  ever  to  be  hoped. 

I£  he  needed  comfort,  he  was  not  likely  to  find  it  in 
tlie  things  which  were  going  on  round  him.  It  was  no 
satisfaction  to  him  that  the  state  of  the  army  in  the 
Crimea — the  dysentery  and  starvation,  with  the  memo- 
rable *  take  care  of  Dowb'  in  the  midst  of  it— confirmed 
his  notions  of  the  nature  of  modem  British  administra- 
tion. In  this  April  came  the  still  more  sinister  phenome- 
non of  the  visit  to  England  of  the  French  Emperor.     On 
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this  point,  if  on  no  other,  he  was  at  one  with  the  majority 
-  of  his  conntrvmen.  Outside  the  privileged  circles  who 
wanted  order  preserved,  and  eeciirit^'  to  projiertj-,  and 
safe  enjoyment  of  idle  luxury,  Louia  Aapoleou  had  uo 
friends  among  ns.  Bnt  the  times  were  hard,  and  we 
looked  on,  swallowing  down  our  disgust  as  best  we  eoiild, 
while  tlio  man  of  December  was  entertained  at  Wind- 
sor. It  was  said  in  the  papers  hat  he  was  received  in 
London  hy  enthnsiaatic  cmwds.  That  was  not  Cai'lyle'a 
impression  fi-oni  what  he  himself  saw. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Chebu!  April  QD,  I8SS. 
Iionia  Napoloon  has  not  been  sliot  hitherto.  Tliat  ie  the  best 
that  can  be  aaid.  He  gatbei^  they  bl./,  great  crowds  about  hiin, 
but  hia  receptioD  from  the  hip-hip-hurrahing  classes  is  not  warm 
at  all.  On  MoiiJiiv,  just  before  Ihey  iimvfvi,  I  came  (in  orcnibiis) 
down  PiccailillT.  Two  thin  and  thinnest  rows  of  the  most  abject- 
looking  human  wretches  I  had  ever  seen  or  dreamt  of— lama, 
crook-backed,  dwarfish,  dirty-ahirtcd,  wiih  the  air  of  pickpockefa 
and  Clity  jai'kals,  not  a  genl  hardly  among  them,  much  less  any 
vestifte  of  a  gentleman— were  drawn  np  from  St-  James's  Street  to 
Hyde  Park  Corner  to  receive  the  august  jtair.  I  looked  at  them 
with  a  shuddering  thankfuJuess  that  they  were  not  drawn  np  to 

Apri!2Z.—\i<!  have  got  done  with  our  Emperor  Thank  Heaven, 
he  took  himself  away  before  the  week  ended-  Sever  was  siieh  t, 
blaze  of  enthusiastic  reception,  ic.,  says  rumour,  which  I  for  my 
own  shai'e  cannot  confirm  or  decisively  contradict.  Royal  children 
all  weeping  when  the  soi-disimt  august  pair  took  themselves  away 
again — A  la  bonne  h'-ure  .' 

Very  bitter  this— too  bitter  aB  we  look  back,  perhaps. 
Luuis  Xajwlenn  was  ,i  symbol  and  creature  of  his  time, 
which  divided  witli  him  tiie  wiino  of  the  mn/>  (Fetat.  lie 
had  his  day,  and  paid  bis  delit  at  tlie  end  of  it  to  the  re- 
tributory  powers.  Bnt  while  liis  d.iy  lasteii  and  be  seemed 
to  thrive,  he  was  an  uirly  o3)ject  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
believed  in  somu  sort  of  Providence. 
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*  Frederick '  meanwhile,  in  spite  of  lamentations  over 
failure,  was  at  last  moving.  Carlyle  had  stood  steadily  to 
it  for  eighteen  months,  and  when  August  came"  he  required 
rest  and  change.  Many  friends  were  eager  for  the  honour 
of  entertaining  him.  There  was  no  longer  any  mother  to 
call  him  down  to  Scotsbrig.  lie  selected  among  them  Mr. 
Idward  Fitzgerald,  who  had  been  useful  to  him  in  the 
*  Cromwell'  days,  investigating  Xaseby  field,  and  whose 
fine  gifts  of  intellect  and  character  he  li^artily  loved  and 
admired.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  lived  at  Woodbridge,  near  Far- 
lingav,  in  Suffolk,  an  old-fashioned  mansion-house  of  his 
own,  in  which  he  occupied  a  few  rooms,  the  rest  being  a 
farm-house.  The  scene  was  new  to  him.  A  Suffolk 
farmer,  *  with  a  dialect  almost  equal  to  Kithsdale,'  was  a 
fresh  experience.  The  farm  cookery  was  simple  and 
wholesome,  the  air  perfect,  the  sea,  with  a  beach  where  ho 
could  bathe,  at  no  great  distance  ;  his  host  ready  to  be  the 
pleasantest  of  companions  if  his  society  was  wished  for, 
and  as  willing  *to  efface  himself  when  not  wanted. 
Under  these  conditions,  a  *  retreat'  for  a  few  days  to 
Voodbridge  was  altogether  agreeable.  The  love  which 
*11  persons  who  really  knew  him  felt  for  Carlyle  made  it 
adeliffht  to  minister  to  his  comfort.  His  humours  were 
part  of  himself.  They  took  him  as  he  was,  knowing  well 
W  amply  his  conversation  would  pay  for  his  entertain- 
inent.  He,  for  his  part,  enjoyed  himself  exceptionally ; 
He  complained  of  nothing.  Place,  lodging,  company  were 
equally  to  his  mind. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

Farlingay,  August  10. 
As  to  me,  all  things  go  prosperously.  I  made  an  excellent  sleep 
^t  last  night — at  least,  two  sleeps  added  together  that  amounted 
*o  excellent.  You  see  I  have  skill  in  the  weather  too.  Here  are 
^  sunny  autumn  days  begun,  and  this,  the  first  of  them,  has 
"®en  one  of  the  beautifullest  that  could  be  desired ;  as  nice  a 
n^oming  as  I  remember  to  have  seen,  and  your  letter  waiting  for 
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me,  and  good  Fitz  sitting  ptitient  on  a  big-  block— huge  Btnmp  ot 
a  tree-rool(  on  which  Uiey  have  sown  mignonette — at  the  hend  of 
the  garden  till  1  pleased  to  come  down.  I  have  sannteted  aboat, 
reading,  in  tbo  fields.  We  <lrove  iu  the  gig  :  afterwards  I  walked 
Instily  through  ploaiutnt  lanes  and  quiet  oonutty  roads,  all  of  hard, 
smooth  sand  ;  in  short,  n  day  suitable  to  my  purpose  in  ooiaiiig 
here.  I  already  seem  to  feel  tn-ice  as  stiong  for  waUdug ;  step 
along  at  a  great  rate  in  spite  of  the  windless  heat  I  dedgn  to 
Lave  a  irj  again  at  the  sea  to-morrow. 

Angiutia. 
There  hsve  been  some  adTentures  here,  or  rather  one  adventure, 
but  all  goes  ri^ht  after  it  as  much  as  before.  It  wsa  on  adventoie 
of  cows.  Cows  Ko  in  a  field — or  rather  went,  but  do  not  now  go — 
opposite  this  big  window,  aeiMirated  merely  by  the  garden  and  an 
invisible  fence.  The  night  after  I  w  >te  l&st,  these  animals,  about 
2  a.m.,  took  to  lowing  with  an  energ  to  have  awakened  the  seven 
aleepeta.  No  sonl  oonld  gnesa  why ;  but  there  they  raged  and 
lowed  throiyjh  Itie  uight  watches,  awoke  the  whole  house  here, 
and  especially  awoke  me,  and  held  me  vigilant  till  six,  when  I 
arose  for  a  walk  through  ftekla  and  lanes.  No  eWl  came  of  it,  only 
endless  soiTow  of  poor  Fitz  and  the  lionaehold,  endless  apologies, 
&c.  The  cows  were  removed,  and  I  have  slept  well  ever  since, 
and  am  really  growing  better  and  bettor  in  my  silent  rustication 
here.  Fitz  took  me  down  yesterday  to  Aldborongh,  a  very  pleas- 
ant drive — seventeen  miles ;  off  at  8  a.m.,  home  abont  the  same 
honi'  of  evening.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  sea  town,  one  of  the  best 
bathing- places  I  have  seen.  Nothing  can  excel  the  sea — a  mile  of 
fine  shingly  beach,  with  patches  of  smooth  sand  every  here  and 
there ;  clear  water  shelring  rapidly,  deep  at  al!  hours ;  bench  soli- 
toiy  beyond  wont,  whole  town  rather  solitary.  Sly  notion  is,  if 
yon  have  yet  gone  nowhere,  yon  should  think  of  Aldborough.  If 
a  lod;,'ing  could  be  had  there,  which  is  probable,  I  could  like  very 
well  ti)  take  a  fortnight  or  so  of  it.  Never  saw  a  place  more  prom- 
ising. .  .  .  Adieu,  d.arest !  Uroivn  Nero,  and  be  reasonable.— 
Yours  ever,  T.  C. 

AogQBt  17. 

No  news  from  you  to-day,  which  I  will  take  to  mean  tliat  there 
is  no  bad  news,  all  things  remaining  with  Goody,  as  they  do  with 
/////,  hi  slalii  quo.  I  have  liathcd ;  I  have  been  driven  about. 
■Weather  hot  and  shinuig,  without  wind.  Last  night  I  slept  un- 
usually well,  and  to-morrow  I  am  to  go.    Titz  has  been  the  best 
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of  landlords,  and  has  discharged  his  sacred  rites  really  with  a  kind 
of  Irish  zeal  and  piety  ;  a  man  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  has  done 
everything  except  '  leave  me  well  alone ; '  that  he  has  not  quite 
done ;  and  to  say  truth,  I  shall  not  care  to  be  off  and  lie  down  in 
my  own  comer  again,  even  with  the  sputter  of  Cremorne  in  the 
Stance. 

Restless  spirit !  for  '  in  his  own  comer,'  when  '  he  did 
lie  down  in  it,'  he  grew. '  sleepless,  disconsolate,  and  good 
for  little  or  nothing.'  The  Ashburtons,  knowing  his  con- 
dition, offered  him  Addiscombe  again  for  the  short  re- 
mains of  the  snramer,  and  there  he  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  tried 
to  make  a  brief  holiday  together.  It  did  not  answer.  She 
preferred  Chelsea  and  solitude,  and  left  him  to  wander 
about  the  Surrey  lanes  alone. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

Addisoombo :  September  2,  1855.    Sunday  midnight. 

Mj  poor  little  Jeannie  is  away.    You  may  fancy,  or  rather,  por- 

^ps,  in  your  spleen  you  will  not  fancy,  what  a  dreary  wao  sight  it 

^s  to  me  this  morning  when  I  sallied  out,  stupid  and  sad,  and 

^ound  your  door  open,  the  one  cup  downstairs,  tea-pot  washed  out. 

'Mrs.  Carlyle  gone  at  eight,  sir;   don't  know  whither;  had  not 

^lept  at  all.*    Alas!  alas !  I  know  not  even  whether  you  had  got 

%ny  breakfast.    It  did  not  strike  me  to  question  my  Hycena  further 

On  that  subject,  and  it  now  strikes  me  you  probably  had  none. 

l^oor  little  soul !  tough  as  wire,  but  rather  heavy-laden.    Well,  I 

tope  you  are  now  asleep  in  your  own  safe,  big,  curtained  old  bed. 

Xn  all  ways  you  can  now  stretch  yourself  out. 

I  have  had  tho  loneliest  day  I  can  recollect  in  all  my  hfe,  or 

about  the  very  loneliest.     I  decUnod  riding.     My  horse  had  need 

of  rest,  at  any  rate.     The  wind  was  howling  and  the  dust  flying, 

and  on  all  my  nerves  lay  dull  embargo,  only  to  be  lifted  by  hard 

labour.     I  set  out  soon  after  one;  walked  over  heaths,  through 

thick  woods,  in  solitary  places,  with  a  huge  sough  of  the  wind  aud 

a  grey  troublous  sky  for  company,  about  three  and  a  half  hours  ; 

did  not  weary,  did  not  much  improve.     Sate  smoking  once  with  a 

bush  at  my  back,  on  a  hillside  by  the  edge  of  a  wood.     (Jot  home 

five  minutes  before  five,  and  the  punctual  Dragon  was  there  with 

the  dinner  you  had  ordered.     After  dinner  I  read  for  an  hour. 
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emoked,  then  s&t«  doim  b^  the  Are,  and.  nttutK  to  ring  tor  a 
fell  iuto  nighlniare  sleep  till  aJmiMt  nino. 

I  look  for  roo  oa  Toesdav  e-nl^.  Severthfless,  if  jon  woald 
ratUei'  unt,  I  liftve  no  doubt  of  gpttiugsoinp  feaaiblp  enongh  iliaiier, 
&c..  toi'  indeed  tlint  piior  womao  seeiua  to  andpiHloDd  lier  woilc 
^1^11  eDonglt ;  auil  tlie  DmgDQ  hemelf  i»  all  civility  and  snpur 
smiles,  if  tliat  weiv  of  luneli  adionlafft^.  For  the  rest,  the  dreari- 
'less  of  solitade — that,  il  ©cable  to  Iwar,  is  nuilentood 

to  be  of  the  tiatiire  of  toi  "  mind  at  this  junctare.     No 

Wttv  of  cleauing  muddy  irater  L  tting-  il  settle. 

However,  I  uilnilttte  you  «il  m  and  take  the  reins  in  band 
for  aootber  8tage.  My  poor  litue  EiutecUossl  Good  nighi  now 
finally.  T.  C. 

Such  letters  as  this  thi-ow  sti  ige  lights  into  Carljrle's 
domestic  life,  ead  antl  iufinitely  Kiiicliiiig.  When  he  «>in- 
p1:iins  so  often  of  the  burdens  that  were  Uid  iipoti  )iim,  one 
begins  to  iiiiderstaiiil  what  he  meant.  And  vet,  haiiissed 
and  overloaded  as  lie  was,  lie  eould  rind  leisiue  for  acts  of 
kindness  to  straiiirers  who  wonld  not  have  intnided  on  him 
h.id  they  known  of  his  anxieties.  I  liad  not  yet  settled  in 
LondiTi ;  Imt  I  came  up  oeca^ioiially  to  read  books  in  the 
J[usenni,  ttc.  I  called  as  often  as  I  lenttn-ed  in  Cheyne 
Iiow,  aTid  was  always  made  welcome  tiiere.  But  I  was  a 
niere  ontwaiv.1  acquaintance,  and  had  no  riglit  to  expect 
such  a  man  as  f'ailyle  to  exert  himself  for  me.  I  had, 
however,  from  the  time  when  I  beeame  acquainted  with 
his  'vritiiisrs.  looked  on  him  as  my  own  gnide  and  master — 
so  absolntely  that  I  conld  have  said;  '  Jl:ilim  errare  i-um 
I'hiian-'  qtinm  t-inn  nlli"  hitte  fotlir^' ;  or,  in  Goethe's 
wniiU,  wliii'li  I  often  i[ideed  did  repeat  to  myself:  '  Mit 
'/./,,/„  ,lA/.v/.  y  r"  i/-r-»  ''"frhiii  d'^winn.''  The  practice 
of  -idiniis-iiin  li>  llie  anllioriiv  of  OTie  whom  one  recoffni^es 
.IS  givater  tlian  <'ue's  self  ontneiirlis  the  chanee  of  ooca- 
si.uuil  .mistake.  If  I  wrote  anytliinir.  I  fancieti  my.'^olf 
writitiL'  it  ti.  him,  reflcetiii-:  at  eicli  won!  on  what  he 
wonld  think  of  it,  as  a  check  on  affectations.     I  was  busy 
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tlien  on  the  first  vulnine  of  my  'History  of  England.'  I 
liiui  eet  tlie  tii-st  two  cliapteiv  in  print  that  I  nug)it  tnke 
cunnsel  witli  friends  upon  tliein.  I  ^nt  a  copy  to  Carlylv, 
wliicli  must  have  readied  him  about  tlie  time  of  tliis  Addie- 
I'liiube  sojourn,  and  it  came  back  to  me  with  pencil  criticisms 
wlii(')i,  though  nut  wanting  in  severity,  consoled  me  for  tlie 
cenmircH  whicli  fell  so  heavily  on  thoflo  chaptei-s  when  the 
IhioIc  wh>4  pnbliflied. 

Autumn  pasHxl  on,  and  winter  and  spring,  and  Carlylo 
wart  still  at  his  dei^k.  At  OhriBtmas  there  was  another  visit 
to  the  (irange.  'Company  at  tirst  aristocratic  and  select: 
I^ird  l.anMlowne  and  Itobert  Ix>we;  then  niiM-ellancona 
uliiftiiig.  chiefly  of  the  scientific  kind,*  and  nuKlerately  iii< 
teresting.  Itut  his  stay  was  short,  and  he  whs  al>sorbed 
again  iit  hiri  work  in  the  gari-et  room.  With  Mrn.  Carlyle, 
nnfiirtnnatcly,  it  was  a  {>eri<id  of  ill-licalth,  loneliness,  and 
dil'iiiritnient.  At  the  cud  of  1S'>5  she  Iiud  ounnicnccd  the 
diary,  fniui  which  herhnshand  first  leamt,  after  her  death, 
Itiiw  mis(;riil>le  she  had  W-en.  and  learnt  al^i  that  he  him- 
self had  iH-en  in  part  the  ciinee.  It  was  continned  on  into 
the  next  spring  and  summer,  in  the  same  sad,  stoically  in- 
dignant tone;  the  conaunimation  of  ten  years  of  rcsent- 
mt-ut  at  an  intiinaey  which,  nnder  happier  cinannstanccs, 
bliould  have  been  equally  a  delight  to  herself,  yot  was  ill- 
■muiagcd  by  all  parties  concerned,  and  steeped  in  gall  and 
bitlcniesM  her  own  marrie<l  life.  It  is  impossible  ti>  mij^ 
jKise  that  I,:uiy  Ashburton  was  not  aware  of  Mrs.  (  arh  le'a 
fi'elings  towanU  her.  She  had  a  right  iMirhaps  to  think 
thfTo  ridiculnns  bv.t  for  Carlyle's  own  sake  she  onght  to 
linvc  Iwcn  careful  Imw  she  Iwhaved  to  Iier.  If  nine-tenths 
of  Mrs.  (  arlyh'*!!  injuries  wen-  imaginary,  if  her  |>n>ud  an<) 
sensitive  disposition  saw  affronts  where  there  Iiail  l)een 
only  n  givat  lady's  negligence,  there  was  a  real  sonicthing 
of  which  she  bad  a  riglit  to  complain ;  only  her  linsb'ind'a 
want  of  i>ereuptioo  in  such  uuttten  ooold  liave  prewnted 
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him  front  seeing  hon*  unfit  it  vras  that  elio  sliould  have  to 
go  and  CODIG  m  L:i()y  A^libiirton'a  bidding,  under  fear  of 
her  husband's  •Iis(>l«asiire.  Asmull  incident  in  the  sniu- 
tner  of  185t>,  tliuu^li  a  mere  trifle  in  it«t.-lf,  ituj  serve  aa  an 
illnsti-ation  of  wliat  elie  bad  to  imder^^o.  The  Carlf  lea  were 
going  for  a  Itoiiday  to  Su^tUnd.  Lady  A^hbitrtoa  waa 
going  also.  Slie  had  engaged  a  palatial  varrii^e,  whivlt 
had  been  made  for  the  Qneen  and  hci'  suite,  and  ehc  \>m- 
poeed  to  take  the  Carlylus  down  with  her.  The  carriage 
consisted  of  a  spacious  saJoon,  to  u-liich,  coin  in  unica  ting 
with  it,  an  ordinary  compartiiiont  with  the  usual  sis  seats 
in  it  was  attached.  Ividy  Ashburton  occupied  the  saiuim 
alone.  Mrs.  C'arlyle,  though  in  had  health  and  needing 
rest  as  much  as  Lady  A.,  was  placed  in  the  compartuient 
with  her  husband,  tho  family  doctor,  and  Lady  A. 'a  maid,' 
a  position  pei-feclly  pm]>€-r  for  her  if  she  wiis  a  dependent, 
but  in  wliiuh  no  liidy  could  have  been  phiecd  wliom  Lady 
Aslibnrton  ret;ardcd  as  her  own  cipKil  in  rank.  It  may  he 
that  ilr.<.  Carlyle  chose  to  havu  it  so  herself.  Unt  Ij»dy 
A.  oufrlit  not  to  have  .illowed  it,  and  Carlyle  ought  not  to 
has'e  allowed  it,  for  it  was  a  thing  wi-oiig  in  itself.  One  is 
not  surprised  to  find  that  when  Lady  A.  ofFero<l  to  take  her 
home  in  the  smne  way  she  refused  to  go,  '  If  there  were 
any  C'lnipaniinisbip  in  the  matter,"  she  said  bitterly,  when 
("arlyle  conitnuTiicatef.!  Lady  A.'s  proposiil,  'it  would  be 
different;  or  if  you  go  back  witii  the  Ashburtnns  it  will 
he  difterent,  as  tlien  1  should  be  going  as  part  of  yonr  lug- 
giigc  without  self-respoTisibility.'  Carlyle  regarded  the 
Asbiiurtuns  as  '  great  people,'  to  wlumi  lie  w;is  under  obli- 
gations: who  had  been  very  good  to  him:  and  of  whose 
friiiii  he  in  a  sense  formed  a  p.irt.  Mrs.  Carlyle.  with  her 
proud,  independent,  Scotch  republion  spirit,  im|)erfec'ily 
recognised  these  social  ilistinclii.ns.  This  it  may  be  said 
was  a  trifle,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  made  much  of. 
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Bnt  there  is  no  sign  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  did  make  much  of 
vhat  was  bnt  a  small  instance  of  her  general  lot.  It  hap- 
pens to  stand  out  by  being  mentioned  incidentally.  That  is 
all.  Bnt  enough  has  been  said  of  this  sad  matter,  which 
Was  now  drawing  near  its  end. 

On  reaching  Scotland  the  party  separated.     Lady  Ash- 
bnrton  went  to  the  Highlands,  where  Carlyle  was  to  fol- 
low in  September.     Mrs.  Carlyle  went  to  her  cousins  in 
Fife  and  he  to  Scotsbrig,  which  he  had  left  last  after  his 
another's  funeral.     All  his  family  were  delighted  to  see 
In'm  once  more  amongst  them.     His  brother  James  was 
Waiting  for  him   at  the   station.     His  sister-in-law  had 
provided  a  long  i\e\sr  jytj/e  of  the  right  Glasgow  manufac- 
ture :  he  would   smoke  nothing  else.     His  mother — she, 
alas!  was  not  there  :  only  the  chair  in  which  she  had  sate, 
Dow  vacant. 

But  (as  he  said)  there  is  no  wisdom  in  yielding  to  snch  thoughts. 
Xt  is  on  death  that  aU  life  has  been  appointed  to  stand  for  its  brief 
season,  and  none  of  us  can  escape  the  law.  There  is  a  certain 
solemn  consolation  which  reconciles  me  to  almost  everything  in  the 
thought  that  I  am  myself  fairly  old;  that  all  the  confusions  of  life, 
whether  of  this  colour  or  that,  are  soon  about  to  sink  into  nothing, 
and  only  the  soul  of  one's  work,  if  one  did  any  that  had  a  soul,  can 
be  expected  to  survive. 

He  had  not  come  to  Scotsbrig  to  be  idle ;  he  had  his 
work  with  him,  at  which  he  toiled  on  steadily.  He  had 
expected  his  wife  to  join  him  there,  but  she  showed  no  in- 
tention that  way.  He  wrote  to  her  regularly  with  his 
usual  quiet  affection.  Her  answers '  he  found  sombre  and 
distrustful  perhaps  beyond  need,'  but  kind  and  good  ;  he 
*  begged  her  to  know  that  in  his  own  way  none  loved  her 
so  well  as  he,  or  felt  that  he  had  better  cause  to  do  so.' 
From  Scotsbrig  he  moved  to  his  sister's  at  the  Gill,  by 
Annan — happy  among  his  own  kindred,  longing  to  be  '  out 
of  London,  never  to  return,'  and  to  spend  the.  rest  of  his 
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.  iiyt  ID  a  eoene  where  health  of  mind  and  body  irodld  not  ^ 
be  imposuble. 

7b  JoM  inM  Cbr^. 

na  GIB :  Angnrt  f,  18R. 
I  BMm  to  be  doing  retll;  exoaDently  in  Tegud  to  kealth. 
a  cbaoge  (ntoftiy  for  the  betta]  has  ba«n  tanm^t  mboutniiot 
caped  from  that  Devil's  oven  with  ite  dirta  knd  noiaea.  Tb 
gasting  tharth  Ot  iMadan,  the  noiaa,  nowboleaomaneaa,  diit,  a 
fret  ot  one'a  whole  existence  there  baa  often  forced  itaelf  opoa  c 
wben  I  look  at  thia  frugality  and  these  reanlts.  If  I  had  ■^"— -~ir 
with  those  books  what  more  have  I  to  do  with  that  hedOle^^ 
profitless,  mad,  and  heavy-laden  place  T  I  irUl  really  pnt  itto7~--«M 
once  more  to  oonsideT  if  it  were  not  better  we  returned  to  pocrc^vU 
Sootluid,  there  to  adjnst  onnetvea  a  little,  there  io  la;  ovrbmL^B^ 
I  care  not  mnoh  in  what  part  Annandale  is  very  sad  to  me,  »^^^ 
has  no  charm  almost,  ezi:ept  that  Jamie  wonld  be  here.  It  ** 
certain  we  might  live  here  in  opulence,  keep  brougham,  «»"*' 
minister's  man,  Ac),  tmd  give  our  poor  selves  and  Nero  a  rnn.^^ 
wholesomer  life  were  those  printing  enteiprisea  once  ended. 

One  spot  Cai'lyle  could  not  fail  to  vieit^-the  Ecdefech^'' 
kirkjRrd : — 

On  Sunday  (he  said)  I  made  a  viait  uhUher  you  can  gneas ;  h»^ 
a  few  sacred  moments  there,  standing  with  bared  head  out  of  sigh^ 
Snrely  there  is  not  any  mystery  more  divine  than  this  tmspeakablT^ 
sad  and  bolj  one.  There  they  were  all  lying  in  peace,  having  weJ/ 
finished  their  fight.  '  Very  bonny  ;  very  bonny,'  as  poor  old  HmxJ 
Mills  said  in  another  case.' 

He  continued  well  in  health.  Never  in  his  life  had  he 
more  tlie  kind  of  chance  he  was  always  crjrinj;  out  for— 
'  perfect  kindness  and  nearly  perfect  solitnde,  the  freshest 
of  air,  wlioleeoinest  of  food,  riding  horse,  and  every  essen- 
tial provided — m — ni — better  than  he — m — deserved." 
'  He  had  got  some  work  done,'  '  made  a  real  impression 
on  the  papei-s  he  had  bi-onght  witli  him.'  Why  could  not 
he  stay  wlieie  lie  was  when  lie  was  well  oflf  ?     Why  need 
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he  have  supposed  that  he  most  start  away  to  the  Ash- 
burtons  at  Locli  Luichart  ?  Harvest,  he  said,  was  coining 
on  in  Annandale,  when  guests  were  inconvenient.  Any 
Way,  it  was  a  fresh  drop  of  acid  to  his  wife,  who  took  no 
notice  to  him  of  the  letter  in  which  he  informed  her  of  his 
purpose,  but  wrote  to  anotlier  of  tlie  family. 

You  say  in  your  letters  to (he  said)  you  wait  for  Mr.  C.'s 

plans.  AJas !  Mr.  G.  has  no  plans  you  do  not  long  since  know  of. 
Be  means  to  be  back  at  Chelsea  at  his  work  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember ;  woidd  be  well  content  to  pass  the  whole  time  on  these 
Present  terms,  here  and  about  here  ;  has  no  theory  of  future  move- 
iicftents  as  visits,  except  that  one  to  the  Inverness  regions,  which  he 
'^ill  avoid  if  he  can.     That  is  the  whole  truth. 

It  appeared  he  could  not  avoid  it,  for  he  went  to  Loch 
.nichart,  stayed  a  fortnight  there,  and  did  not  enjoy 
Xiimself,  if  we  may  judge  from  this  specimen  of  his  ex- 
'^eriences : — 

Kinloch  Luichart :  September  28. 
Very  cold  ;  no  fire,  or  none  but  an  imaginary  one,  can  be  per- 
^tted  in  the  drawing-room.  Her  ladyship  is  in  worse  humour 
than  usual ;  is  capable  of  being  driven  to  extremities  by  your 
setting  up  a  peat  from  its  flat  ]x>sture :  so  I  have  learned  altogether 
to  abstain.  Nothing  earthly  to  be  (lone^  nothing  good  to  be  read, 
to  be  said,  or  thought.  This  is  not  a  luxurious  kind  of  life  for  a 
poor  wayfaring  individual.  My  commonest  resource  is  this :  to 
walk  out  from  six  to  ten  miles,  ducldng  under  bushes  from  the 
showers ;  return  utterly  tired,  put  on  dressing-gown,  cape,  plaid, 
&c.,  and  lie  down  on  one's  bed  under  all  the  woollen  stufif  one  can 
gather,  with  hat  laid  on  cheek  to  keep  out  the  light.  I  usu- 
ally get  to  a  kind  of  warm  half-sleep,  and  last  till  dinner  time  not 
so  ill  off. 

His  wife  was  still  silent  for  some  days,  and  when  she 
wrote  it  was  to  be  satirical  at  his  situation,  and  to  refuse, 
in  sharper  tones  than  he  liked,  to  return  under  Lady  A.'s 
convoy  to  London. 

The  second  part  of  your  letter  (he  replied)  is  far  less  pleasant  to 
me  thui  the  first.    It  is  wholly  gi'oonded  on  misknowledge,  or  in 
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deep  ignorance  of  the  circumatAncea,  and  deserves  for  answer  na 
fnrther  detailR,  credible  or  incredible,  about  llieee  Highland  mat- 
ters till  we  meet-  There  is  tor  yon— but  tou  are  a  good  bodj, 
too  1  What  yon  say  abont  the  regal  veliicle  lo  London  from  Edio- 
.  bnrgh  is  mostly  riglit,  and  I  have  settled  it  must  be  the  way  yon 
write.  Xiedy  A.,  whose  kind  iDtenlionn  and  endeavours  cannot  be 
qneationed,  seems  particalarly  aniioua  we  should  botJi  profit  br 
this  Edinburgh  conveyance.  My  answer  is  '  No ;  with  thanks.' 
What  ploasure  or  profit  IApv  would  get  by  it  is  not  apparent ;  but 
any  way,  we  have  to  stand  by  the  above  derision,  which  I  see  you 
think  the  beat  for  v 

All    iiDpleasant   etate   of  si     But   Hiere   is   one 

reiiiedv  for  all  evils.     Tlie  oc  i  of  the  '  rifts '  in  Car- 

Ijje's  life  was  to  be  renioveu  .  r  ever  in  the  eusuing 
Bpiiiig. 

May  6,  1857.— Monday,  May  4,  at  Paria,  died  L«dy  Ashbotton, 

a  great  and  irreparable  sorrow  to  me,  yet  with  some  hcantifnl  con- 
Eolatious  in  it  too  ;  a  thing  tliat  fills  all  my  mind  since  yesterday 
afternoon  that  Milues  caiue  to  uie  with  the  sod  news,  which  I  had 
never  once  anticipated,  though  warned  sometimes  vaguely  to  do 
so.  '  God  sanctify  my  sorrow,'  as  the  old  pions  phi-ase  went.  To 
her  I  believe  it  is  a  great  gain  ;  and  the  exit  lias  in  it  much  of 
noble  beauty  as  well  as  pure  sadness  worthy  of  such  a  woman. 
Adieu!  adieu  !  Her  work — call  it  her  grand  and  noble  endurance 
of  want  of  work^is  all  dom.' ! 

JIc  was  present  nt  tlie  fuiiuriil,  at  Lord  Ashhiirton's 
partiL'iiIar  onti-enty.  It  sci'iiied  like  tiikiTijr  leave  of  the 
must  piwioiis  posscs-sinn  wliieli  lui.l  helonj^eil  to  him  in 
the  world.  A  few  davs  after,  the  ^3rd  of  ilay,  he  writes 
to  Ills  brotlier  Jolm  :— 

I  got  a  great  blow  by  that  death  yon  alluded  to,  which  was  to- 
tally unexpected  to  mo  ;  and  the  thought  of  it  widening  over  more, 
as  1  think  further  nt  i(,  in  likely  to  be  a  heaviness  of  heart  to  nie 
for  a  long  lime  coming.  I  have  indeed  lost  snch  a  friend  an  I 
iii'Ver  had,  nor  am  .igain  in  the  least  likelihood  to  have,  in  this 
sTniui/fi-  world  ;  a  maguauiuious  niid  beautiful  .^oul  which  liatl  fur. 
nished  the  Ktigliiili  tai-Ui  aud   made   it   homelike  to  uie  in  mnny 
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^^pftys  is  not  now  here.  Not  since  our  mother's  death  has  there 
l)een  to  me  anything  resembling  it. 

Many  years  later,  on    casually  hearing   some  one  de- 
scribe Lady  A.  in  a  way  that  interested  him,  he  notes : — 

A  sketch  true  in  every  featnre  I  perceived,  as  painted  on  the 

mind  of  Mrs.  L ;  nor  was  that  a  character  quite  simple  to 

read.  On  the  contrary,  since  Lady  Haniet  died  I  have  never 
heard  another  that  did  so  read  it.  Very  strange  to  me.  A  tragic 
Lady  Harriet,  deeply  though  she  veiled  herself  in  smiles,  in  light, 
gay  humour  and  drawing-room  wit,  which  she  had  much  at  com- 
mand.  Essentially  a  most  veracious  soul  too.  Noble  and  gifted  by 
nature,  had  Fortune  but  granted  any  real  cai*eer.  She  was  the 
greatest  lady  of  rank  I  ever  saw,  with  the  soul  of  a  princess  and 
eaptainoss  had  there  been  any  career  possible  to  her  but  that  fash- 
ionable one. 

After  tills  the  days  went  on  with  sombre  uniformity, 
ifi-s.  Carlyle  still  feeble  and  growing  indeed  yearly  weaker, 
Carlyle  toiling  on  in  his  '  mnd  element,'  driving  his  w;iy 
tlirongh   it,  hardly  seeing   anyone,  and  i-iding  for    three 
lioiirs  every  afternoon.     lie  had  called   his  horse  Fritz. 
*  He  was  a  very  clever  fellow,'  he  said  of  him  to  me,  '  was 
iiiucli    attached   to   me,    and   nnderstood   my  ways.     He 
caught  sight  in  Palace   Yard   of  King  Richard's   horse, 
clearly  perceived  that  it  was  a  horse,  and  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  it.'     '  Ah,  Fritz,'  he  once  apostrophised  him, 
*  you  don't  know  all  your  good  fortune.     You  wei'e  well 
"brought  up  to  know  and  do  your  duty.     Nobody  ever  told 
you  any  lies  about  some  one  else  that  had  done  it  for  you.' 
He  wrote  few  letters,  his  mother  no  longer  living  to  claim 
his  time.     It  was  only  on  occasion  that  he  gave  anyone  a 
lengthened  account  of  himself.      This  is  to   his  brother 
John : — 

Chelsea  :  June  11,  1857. 

Probably  I  am  rather  better  in  health  ;  the  industrious  riding 

on  this  excellent  horse  sometimes  seems  to  myself  to  be  slowly 

telling  on  me ;  but  I  am  habitually  in  sombre,  mournful  mood, 

conscious  of  great  weakuo^is,  a  defeated  kind  of  creature,  with  a 
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right  good  l<Md  o(  sorrow  hMiging  on  tan,  attd  do  f^ooX  that  looks 
Teiy  gluriooa  tc  nioi  1on']U'Js  now  witbia  stglit.  AJL  my  da;a  ftud 
Lotus  go  to  that  siiii  lask  of  miiia  At  it  I  keep  weaklv  grabbing 
and  pnddling,  u  •■a.Uj  but  steailil; ;  trr  to  mEkke  AaiXj  aume  little 
waj  aa  now  ftlnioi^t  the  unc  thing  uEwfo].  I  refase  all  inrilationa 
wfaataooyer  for  severul  reasons,  and  mny  be  deHned  as  b  mnM 
solitary  being  at  jircsent,  roni;»rable  to  au  owl  od  the  hooao- 
top  in  sererKl  tcnjiectn.     Tile  ..         is,  I  hwl  enough  before,  aud 


I  have  had  p^i^-ately  a  gmat 

the  oiie  genninfe  friend  I  \  > 

ness  waa  more   precious   i 

measure  to  bo  rppairpd   ?■■    ' 

Johnson,  common  to  old 

head.     'Been  dfli^y.'.l  till  iuur.t  o\ 

are  sunk  into  tbi'  i.'mvo,  and  snccmt 

I  therefore  di3llli^'9  it  with  frigid 

beat  I  can  all  tl 

perhaps  live  to 


■row  lately  as  it  vere  of 

in  these  p&xim,  whose  uoblc- 

T   knew  ;  a   loss  not  in  any 

lenoefoi'th.      That  of  old 

rid.  often  comes  into  my 

whom  I  widied  to  please 

railnro  are  empty  aoonds ; 

jjuerence  ;  *  bnt  will  do  the 

In  fact,  I  do  make  a  little  way,  and  shiUI 

lie  tliiug  hoiiaslly  dono  after  all. 
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cideJly  better  ;  y.-t  s  nut  daily,  &.C.,  but  is  still  aa  wpak  aa  possible  ; 
aud  though  we  have  the  perfection  of  weather,  warm,  yet  never 
Hultiy,  the  poor  mistress  does  not  yet  get  even  into  her  old 
strength  for  walking  or  the  like.  Hhe  went  out  to  East  Hamp- 
stead,  Marquis  of  Downshire's  people,  beyond  Vi'indsor,  and  got 
eo  much  good  of  her  three  days  thei'e  I  have  been  desiiyius  she 
coiild  get  to  Scotland  or  somewither  for  a  couple  of  months,  and 
she  did  aeuni  to  have  some  sncli  intention.  Btmny  Bjink '  the 
place  ;  but  that  has  misgone,  I  fear.  Meanwhile,  she  is  very  busy 
ornamenting  the  garden,  poor  little  soul ;  has  two  China  seats,  spec- 
nlaCes  even  upon  an  awning,  or  quasi-tent,  against  the  blaf«s  of 
July  that  are  coming,  which,  you  sec,  are  good  signs.  Poor  Doug- 
las Jerrold,  wo  hear  incidentally  this  morning,  is  dead  ;  an  '  acrid 
philanthropist,'  last  of  the  '  London  wits.'  I  hope  the  last.  A 
man  not  extremely  valuable  in  my  sight ;  but  an  honest  creature 
withal  ;  and  he  has  bade  ns  Adieu  for  ever ! 

'The  Frederick '  work  did  not  "iiiw  more  easy.  Tlie 
etory,  as  it  expanded,  became  tlie  history  of  con  temporary 
Europe,  and  even  of  the  world,  wliile  farlyle,  like  a  genu- 
ine craftsman  as  he  was,  never  shirked  s  difficulty,  never 
threw  a  fal^  skin  over  hollow  plaee^  or  wrote  &  sentence 
'  UuldiDijIaik. 
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tlie  truth  of  wliich  he  had  tint  eifted.  One  day  lie  de- 
siTilwd  lihii^clf  as  '  busy  drawing  water  for  many  lionra 
ftuui  the  divp  Brandeiibui'K  well,'  and  realishig  notliing 
'but  a  (.'oil  of  wet  ruj)ti.'  !Still  progi-ess  waa  made  in  July 
of  tliis  year  18'»7.  The  o]>eiiiiig  chapters  were  getting 
itiiojiriiit.  He  did  not  liiuiself  Ktir  from  London.  The 
wf;iilier  iiidiiorH  liail  grown  eahncr  after  the  occasion  of 
<iifr<'i(iK'e  was  gone,  and  the  gentle  conii>anionship  of 
i'jirly  diiyn,  nuvur  voluntarily  impaired  on  his  part,  had  par- 
liitlly  ri'tiinied.  Ihit  change  was  nei-eosary  for  her  health. 
Her  friendii  at  ■Sunny  L^nk  were  really  eager  to  have  licr, 
and  lie  was  glad  to  oeml  her  off.  He  himself  travelled 
generally  third  class  on  niilway  journeys.  She,  weak 
thoiifili  Aw  was,  In:sii^tcd  on  going  seoond.  Carlyle  saw  lic( 
into  ilie  train.  She  had  a  wretched  jonmey,  anil  his  first 
lertcr,  after  hearing  of  her  mic-fortunes,  was  as  tender  as  a 
lover's : — 

To  Jane   WtUh  Otrli/U,  iHunny  Bank: 

ChelHm:  Jiilr0.iaS7. 

Oh.  wliat  a  pomafto  !  Mj  poor  little  Gooilj  Goodv,  Oh,  dear ! 
oh,  d<Nir !  I  niw  tuiiw>r»l)l«  M  the  wa,r  home  to  Irave  von  ia  snoh 
a  liiilo,  the  Tnthi>r  tut  1  nuliced,  jitft  when  juii  verc  rolling  ol^  one 
of  thi-  finit-flium  ciirrinKes  behind  you  with  not  a  soul  in  it.  You 
shull  (JO  <>'>  luon'  into  any  wretched  saving  of  that  kind,  never 
luori'  wliili'  wc  Imve  money  at  all.  R<-nieniber  that.  I  conHo)>>il 
iiiyitclf  will)  thinking  uiont  of  yiinr  neighltoiin*  wcmlil  go  out  in  tho 
Foil  cciiintn-  mill  l.-av.'  you  willi  at  least  nK>ni  and  air.  But  it  luw 
Ix-i'U  fur  iitlii-niisi'.  (iwmI  li(<ev<>iiH  I  all  the  wiudowM  closed! 
Tiil'iti'i'o  mid  the  iitlicr  ntew  all  night !  My  heart  in  wore  for  my 
I'litir  weak  unman.  Ni-ver  amiii :  xhould  I  nell  my  iihirt  to  Imy 
'111  a  Ix'tt'T  )i|:ii'e.  Lie'  hIiII  and  lie  iiniet  ;  only  nannler  out  into 
til"  ir>ii'i)<'ii,  into  the  balmy,  natal  air.  and  kind  though  nail  old 
iiieiin.rii-i.  AW'  are  duiuK  wtdl  cnnngh  here.  By  (lod'a  favour— 
ot  wlii.-li  vv>'  li:ivi'  liiul  miK'h  Kiii-ely,  thonich  in  xU^m  formH-I  uill 
get  rill  iiF  lliis  >li-]>lorahle  loxk  in  ■  not  diHgnicetuI  manner.  T/n-n 
for  the  rest  of  our  life  we  will  be  mote  to  one  another  than  orer 
we  were,  if  it  gdi-a.te  HMven. 
Vol..  IV.-ll 
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I  b&ve  looked  at  the  birds  dkilj  ; '  all  right ;  and  dailj  bestowed 
a  bnncli  of  chickw^i^  on  the  poor  wretches,  nbo  sing  gntefoilj 
in  retnm,  Xci'i>  rau  nitb  me  throngh  tlia  Brompton  aoUtndes  la«t 
night,  mtn^  as  a  lualtiuan.  Alwaja  on  coining  bume  bo  tripe  op 
to  your  room  till  I  coll  him  back.  I  wish  he  would  give  it  over, 
for  it  mokes  me  ane.  I  have  been  mainl.v  under  the  awning  &11 
d»j,  and  got  mj  sheats— three  of  tbeui — corrected.     God  k^ep 

thee  ever,  dcaraet )  whom  elae  have the  world  t    Be  good,  ba 

qaiet,  and  wriie.  T.  Cuu.xi& 

Tlie  probibitioti  against  'presents*  liad  not  been  r&- 
flciuded. 

This  is  ironr  birthday  (he  wrot«  nn  JuIt  14).  God  grant  ns  onlj 
manj  of  them.  I  think  now  and  then  I  eoald  dispense  with  all 
other  blesHings.  Onr  jears  have  been  well  laden  with  sorrows,  ft 
qoite  anfScieut  boHiist  allowed  us  ;  lint  while  we  arc  together  here 
there  is  always  a  world  lefL  I  am  not  to  send  you  anv  gifta  other 
than  this  si-nip  of  iiaper ;  Imt  I  might  ^ve  tou  C.nlifoniia  and  not 
mean  more  ihau  perhnps  T  do.  And  so  may  there  be  many  years, 
and  i.a.1  jwor  Irving  nsed  to  say)  the  worst  of  them  over. 

Such  lialeyon  weather  could  not  continue  witliout  an 
occjisionai  break.  The  air  grew  liot ;  proof-sheets  were 
now  and  tlien  tronblesoiiie.  Pliotogiaphere  worried  him 
to  .sit  for  their  jitllery  of  ilhistrions  men,  offering  to  send 
their  artist  to  Chelsea  for  tlie  purpose.  Tlie  '  iiicompara- 
ble  artist'  was  forbidden  to  coiiie  near  the  place.  Sleep 
was  irregular ;  solitnde  was  trying, 

I  do  pretty  well,  considerinf;  (lie  said  after  a  fortnijjht  of  it). 
AH  I  comjiliiin  of  is  gloom,  and  I  do  not  know  how  I  should  get 
well  rid  of  that  at  present  even  if  /  huil  i/nii  to  throw  some  portion 
of  it  npon  !  Tea  is  the  gloomiest  of  all  my  meals.  No  Goody 
there  !     I  am  thankful  even  to  Nero  for  reminding  me  of  you. 

At  last  there  came  interrnption  of  work,  from  tlie  need 
of  revisjiritr  the  '  Latter-day  J'limphlets'  for  a  new  edition. 
Up  was  not  well,  nnd  ;hcie  eaine  one  of  the  old  cross  fits, 
and  eveu  Xero  liimself  tell  out  of  favour. 

'  Mrs.  Carlyle'B  cuuuies. 
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To  Jane  Welsh  Ccarlyle, 

Chelsea :  Jnly  26, 1857. 
To  confess  truth,  I  have  had  for  about  a  week  -petBi  a  fit  of  vil- 
ous  headaches,  feverishness,  &c.,  which  I  at  first  attributed  to 
Ttail  soup,  but  now  discover  to  be  cold  caught  sitting  in  the  sweep 
f  the  wind  under  the  awning.    I  have  been  at  proofs  again  all  day. 
am  getting  on  slow,  like  an  old  spavined  horse,  but  never  giving 
The  gloom  of  my  soul  is  perfect  at  times,  for  I  have  feverish 
headaches,  and  no  human  company,  or  absolutely  none  that  \anot 
"mgly  to  me.     One  hope  remains — that  of  working  out  of  this  sad 
element,   getting  my  book  done,  and  quitting  London,  I  often 
^hink,  or  as  good  as  quitting  it,  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air  and  daiiy 
imduce  in  abundance.    Nero  is  ah^ady  grunting  for  a  sally  out. 
He  lost  me  yesternight,  the  intolerable  messin  that  he  is.     I  was 
hurrying  home  from  a  long  walk,  full  of  reflec  ions  not  pleasant. 
At  Uie  bottom  of  Cadogan  Place  eleven  o'clock  struck :  time  to 
hurry  home  for  porridge.     But  the  vermin  was  wanting ;  no  whis- 
tle would  bring  him.     I  had  to  go  back  as  far  as  Wilton  Crescent 
There  the  miserable  quadruped  appeared,  and  I  nearly  bullied  the 
life  out  of  him.     He  licked  my  milk-dish  at  home  with  the  '  same 
relish.'    On  the  whole,  however,  he  is  a  real  nuisance  and  absurd- 
ity in  this  house. 

The  relapse  happily  did  not  last.  The  cold,  or  whatever 
it  was,  departed,  and  the  gloom  retired.  The  canaries 
had  their  chickweed,  '  and  said  "  Thank  you  kindly  "  as 
plain  as  could  be  sung.'  Friends  ceased  to  be  ugly  again, 
and  Nero  ceased  to  be  a  nuisance.  '  Farie,'  he  said, '  rode 
with  me  yesternight.  Poor  Farie ;  very  honest,  gentle- 
manlike, friendly,  more  like  a  human  creature  than  any- 
body I  see  at  present.'  '  Nero  came  into  the  garden  and 
stationed  himself  on  the  warm  flags  to  inquire  about 
dinner.'  His  wife's  comfort,  he  knew,  would  depend  on 
the  accounts  which  he  sent  about  himself  and  he  made 
the  best  that  he  could  of  everything.  She  was  paying 
visits  which  were  not  all  pleasant.  He  was  eager  for  every 
detail. 

I  am  glad,  he  said,  you  make  your  bits  of  complaints  freely  to 
me ;  if  not  to  me,  to  whom  else  now  alive  on  the  earth  ?    Oh ! 


■  Mrer  dlitrast  mcs  M  tha  DttvU  BOBMtiittM  ten^  Tcor  poor  hM 
todob  IlciiovTonfatBalioneatK>id,futoodMip-t«mp«ml,b 
Irtu  to  tha  bcme ;  uid  if  I  em  wm  w  «m  unkind  to  70B,  Gf 
Jaunm  it  ma  Tetj  br  ogainit  n^  pniposs.  Do  not  iSabnuH  a 
Tdl  ma  eraiTtliing,  uid  do  not  mind  bowvenk  jod  ue  bfton  s 
Z  know  joar  stoength  and  yoni  weaknaa  pnttf  wall  hj  tkia  tiB 
Foor  little  QoodjI  Sha'n't  I  be  glad  to  aee  jon  back  agic 
Tea ;  fox  a  oonoideiable  number  of  naaona. 

For  more  reasons  than  one,  but  for  one  espedall;. 
Ijrle's  contnme  vm  always  pecoUar:  so  peculiar,  than—^i 
to  his  Eoclefeohaii  tailor,  that  it  was  past  being  anxii^  "^i 
about  Who  that  knew  Gariyle  wonld  eara  what  dotlv-'* 
be  chose  to  wear  t  Bat  there  were  d^reea  even  ia  tium  ^* 
singular  articles. 

I  peroeive,  hs  iatd,  70D  irill  haiv»  to  act  eamestl;  abont  gettix::^ 
me  some  wearing  apparel  vhen  70a  eome  home.  I  bave  laU^^^ 
quite  ahamefnl  I  shall  be  naked  altogetber  if  jou  don't  mm^^ 
Think  of  riding  moat  of  the  anmrner  with  the  ariatoemc;  of  th*^ 
connttj,  whenever  I  went  into  Hjde  Fask,  in  a  dnfBe  jacket  whic  .^* 
litemllj  was  part  of  an  old  dressing-gowii  a  jear  gone.  Ia  the  lik-^^ 
on  record? 

Tlie  sense  that '  Fredorick '  was  actually  getting  itself 
executed  bad  tended  wonderfully  to  soothe  down  the  irri" 
tated  liunionre.     Even  a  night  made  sleepless  by  the  heat? 
of  the  weatlier  bad  its  compeuBations.     On  Angnst  5  he 
wrote:— 

Sunday  I  started  broad  awake  at  8  a.m.,  went  downataus,  ont, 
smoked  a  oigar  on  a  stool :  have  not  seen  so  lovely,  sad,  and  grand 
a  summer  weather  scene  for  twenty  jeaia  back.  Trees  atood  all 
ON  if  cast  in  bronze,  not  an  aspen  leaf  stirring ;  akj  waa  a  silver 
mirror,  getting  yellowish  to  the  north-east  i  and  only  one  bog  atar, 
star  of  the  morning,  visible  in  the  inoreMing  ligbL  Thia  ia  a  vagr 
giond  place,  this  world,  too.     It  did  me  no  ilL    Enough  I 

Tlie  world  was  well ;  all  was  well ;  for  bis  own  writinp 
even  was  turning  nut  better  than  be  expected,  though  his 
opinion  of  it  varied  from  day  tu  day. 
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The  worst  is,  he  said,  there  is  not  the  heart  of  a  jay  piat  in  me, 
to  use  Jamie's  phrase.  I  want,  above  all,  a  light  mood  of  spirits 
to  gallop  through  sach  topics  ;  and,  alas  I  where  is  that  to  come 
from  ?  We  must  just  do  without  it.  I  am  well  aware  mourning 
and  kicking  at  the  pricks  is  not  the  way  to  mend  matters. 

The  news  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion  coming  in  this  summer 
of  course  aflFected  Carlyle,  more,  however,  witli  sorrow 
tluin  surprise.  .  '  Tongue  cannot  speak,'  he  wrote,  '  tlie 
horrors  that  were  done  on  the  English  by  those  mutinous 
hviienas.  Allow  liysenas  to  mutiny  and  strange  things  will 
follow.'  But  he  Iiad  long  thought  that  ^  many  British  in- 
terests besides  India  were  on  a  baddish  road.'  The  best 
that  he  could  do  was  to  get  on  with  his  own  work,  and  not 
pennit  his  attention  to  be  drawn  from  it.  Mrs.  Carlyle 
greatly  approved  of  the  opening  of  *  Frederick.'  She 
recognised  at  once  the  superiority  of  it  to  any  otiier  work 
that  he  had  done,  and  she  told  him  so.  lie  was  greatly 
delighted ;  he  called  her  remarks  the  only  bit  of  human 
criticism  which  he  had  heard  from  anyone. 

It  would  he  worth  while  to  write  lxx)kH  [he  said]  if  mankind 
would  read  them  as  vou  do.  From  the  first  discoverv  of  me  vou 
liave  predicted  good  in  a  confident  manner ;  all  the  $ame  whether 
the  world  were  singing  chorus,  or  no  part  of  the  world  dreaming 
of  such  a  thing,  hut  of  much  the  reverse. 

He  was  essentially  peaceable  the  whole  time  of  her  ab- 
sence ;  a  ilarth  might  come  now  and  then,  but  of  summer 
sheet- lightning,  which  meant  no  harm.  Even  distant 
crK*ks  and  wandering  organ-grinders  got   nothing  but  a 

passing  anathema. 

I  am  hotter  to-<lay,  he  wrote  on  September  1,  after  he  had  been 
for  two  months  alone.  I  ho|)e  you  do  not  mind  transient  grum- 
hling,  knowing  the  nature  of  the  beast  hy  this  time.  Yellow  scoun- 
drel}<  [the  orphan  hovH],  though  I  H|M«k  of  them  so  often,  really  ant 
not  tronhleHome  ;  verv  iiianv  davs  thev  do  not  come  at  nil,  and  if 
I  were  alwavs  tolerably  well  I  should  care  little  al)out  them.  A 
jonng  lady,  very  tempestuoot  on  the  piano  at  one  of  those  opao 
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back  windows,  really  Joes  me  no  ill  almost  -  nor  Joea  yonr  (riend 
witb  tha  aoeonUon.  He  tstber  tickles  nie,  like  s  nigger  song  ; 
soch  an  enthti.tiasm  in  in  him  about  nothini^  at  oU  ;  &n<l  wben  he 
plays  '  Ye  beBkM  ami  bracs,'  I  almost  like  Iiim.  Sever  mind  ma 
and  my  grumbling. 

A  few  days  after  this  she  came  home  to  liim,  and  'there 
was  joy  in  Kera  aii<l  the  canaries,  and  in  creatures  mors 
important.'  Work  went  on  witlioiit  interruption.  FriU 
gave  increasing  satisfaction,  taking  better  care  of  his  rider 
tlian  his  rider  conM  have  taken  of  himself,  and  showing 
fresh  signs  of  the  excellence  of  hie  edncation.  Not  only 
was  the  ino]':il  yavl  «f  him  what  it  should  be,  hut  ho  had 
escaped  the  ^piiiai  wnare  of  London  life.  'lie  had  not 
been  brought  up  to  think  that  the  tii'st  dnty  of  a  horse 
was  to  say  tornctliiny  witty.'  The  riding  was  Into  in  the 
afternoon,  and  lasted  long  after  dnsk,  along  the  snbnrban 
roads,  amidst  the  glare  of  the  red  and  green  railway  lamps 
at  the  bridges,  and  the  shrieks  and  roars  of  the  passing 
trains;  Fritz  never  stnmbling  or  starting,  or  showing  the 
least  sign  of  nlaim. 

The  Scotch  do  not  observe  times  and  seasons,  and 
Christmas  in  lAindon  to  so  true  a  Scot  as  Carlyle  was  a 
periodic  nuisance.  The  printers  suspended  work,  and 
pi-oof-slieets  lumg  fire.  English  holidays  might  have  been 
bcantifnl  things  in  old  days,  in  country  nianoi-s  and  farms; 
but  in  modern  Chelsea  they  meant  husbands  staggering 
about  the  streets,  and  tJieir  miserable  wives  trying  to  drag 
them  home  before  the  last  of  the  wages  was  s]>ent  on  beer 

All  mortals  [Carlylo  wrote  on  Deceiiil>er  28]  ai-e  tnmblind  obont 
ill  a  state  of  ilmuken  saturnalia,  ileliriuiu,  or  qiiusi-di^lirium,  ac- 
(■oriliuK  to  their  several  sorts ;  a  \-iity  stranKo  mt'thoJ  of  Ihaukiiig 
Goil  fur  spnding  tliem  a  Redeemer  ;  a  set  singularly  worth  '  re- 
doeming,'  too,  you  would  say.  I  spent  Christmas  and  the  two 
days  fdUowiug  in  grim  contention  all  day  each  time  with  the  most 
refractory  set  of  proot-sheets  I  eipect  in  this  work ;  the  sternly 
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sad  remembrance  of  another  Christmas  [when  his  mother  died] 
present  to  me  also  at  all  moments,  which  made  a  strange  combina- 
tion, peonliarly  tragic  when  I  had  time  to  see  it  from  the  distance, 
like  a  man  set  to  whittle  cheny-etones  and  toy  boxes  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 

Indoors,  happily,  the  old  affectionate  days  had  come 
back — the  old  tone,  the  old  confidences.  It  liad  really 
been  as  he  liad  said  in  the  summer,  '  They  were  more  to 
one  anotlier  than  they  had  ever  been,'  But  Mrs.  Cariyle 
puffci-ed  more  than  she  had  yet  done  from  the  winter  cold, 
and  a  shadow  of  another  kind  now  darkened  the  prospect. 
He  liad  gone  for  three  or  four  days  to  the  now  solitary 
(t  range,  at  Lord  Ash  burton's  earnest  entreaty.  Mrs.  Car- 
iyle was  to  have  gone  with  him,  but  could  not  venture. 
He  had  been  most  unwilling  to  leave  her,  but  she  insisted 

that  he  nmst. 

To  John  Cariyle. 

Chelsea:  JanuAry  22,  185a 
Happily,  my  poor  Jane  is  somewhat  better.  She  hatl  a  little 
improved  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  which  made  her  urge  the  shock- 
iDf<  unpolitencHis  of  breaking  an  express  promise^  and  despatch  me 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  She  professed  to  l)e  still  further  impn)ved 
when  I  came  home,  and,  in  fact,  does  sleep  perceptibly  better, 
though  still  very  ill,  and  cats  also  a  little  l>etter ;  though  her 
cough,  I  perceive,  is  rather  worse  than  before ;  and,  in  fact,  she 
is  wesk  and  heavy- la<lcn  to  a  degree,  and  nothing  but  an  invincible 
spirit  bould  keep  her  up  at  all.  It  was  the  first  day  of  the  thiw 
wlum  she  discovered  her  cold,  but  I  doubt  not  it  had  be<ni  getting 
reatly  in  the  cold  days  Wfore  ;  indee<l,  there  were  some  wretcheil 
op<«ratives  here,  busy  upon  the  grate  and  its  back  and  its  tiles 
down  l>rlow,  with  whom  she  liad  a  great  deal  of  tnmble  and  vexa- 
tion. Tlioy,  I  think,  had  mainly  done  it.  I  had,  at  any  rate,  a 
considerable  notion  to  kick  their  lime-kits  and  them  completely 
out  of  the  house,  but  abstained  from  interfering  at  all,  lest  explo- 
sion should  aiise.  Poor  little  soul !  I  have  seldom  seen  anybody 
weaker,  hardly  ever  anylKxly  keeping  rm  fo<4  on  weaker  terms.  But 
if  she  could  only  continue  to  have  half  sleep  insteatl  of  only  a 
fourth  or  even  lower  proportion,  I  should  expect  her  to  be  able  to 
get  out  again  on  good  days,  and  ao  to  recover  soon  anything  ah« 
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has  lost  lately.  She  lias  a  particular  pain  about  a  haodbreadt^:^ 
below  the  heart,  rather  sore  to  the  touch — on  pressure  not  sore  i^-t 
all,  if  not  stin-ed,  nor  seemingly  connected  with  coughing  othe^:^ 
wise  than  by  the  mere  stir  produced.  This  is  now  some  thr^^i^ 
weeks  old,  and  vexes  her  somewhat.  T.  yesterday — ^jodiciotsje, 
kind  man  !-^assured  her  he  knew  that,  and  it  was  an  inflanimati^:>i> 
of  the  pleura  just  getting  under  way.  If  yon  can  form  any  gn^»^«j 
about  it  by  this  description,  you  may  tell  me.  Affectionate  regarxis 
to  all. — Yours  ever,  T.  Gabltls. 

House  worries,  witli   servants,  &c.,  did  not  improve 
Mrs.  Carlyle.     Fritz  liad  been  left  at  tlie  Grange.     Car- 
lyle,  driven  to  liis  feet  again,  had  lost  his  own  chief  com- 
fort, and  *  Frederick '  had  to  be  continued  in  more  indif- 
ferent spirits.     In  the  spring  he  writes  to  John  again  :— 

Chebea :  Maroh  22, 1858i 
I  am  not  worth  seeing,  nor  is  anybody  much  worth  being  seen 
by  me  in  my  present  mood  and  predicament.     I  never  was  so  soli- 
tary intrinsically.     I  refuse  all  invitations,  and,  except  meeting 
people  in  the  street,  have  next  to  no  communication  with  my  ex- 
ternal fellow-creatures.      I   walk  with  difficulty  long  snatcheft^ 
nothing  but  Nero  attending  me.     I  begin  to  find  I  must  have  my 
horse  back  again  one  of  these  days.     My  poor  inner  man  reminds 
me  that  such  will  be  my  duty.     I  am  sorry  to  report  that  since 
yesterday  my  poor  Jane  has  caught  new  cold,  and  is  fiung  down 
again,  woi*se,  probably,  than  before.     She  had  never  sunk  so  weak 
this  year,  and  we  hoped  when  the  singularly  good  weather  came 
it  was  all  over.     But  within  this  day  or  two  there  has  been  a 
change  of.  temperature,  and  this  is  where  we  are.    *  No  sleep  at  all  * 
last  night ;  nothing  but  the  sofa  and  silence  for  my  poor  partner. 
We  are  changing  onr  sei-vant  too ;  but  how  the  new  one  (will 
answer) — a  Scotch  Inverness  subject  of  promising  gemuth,  but  in- 
experienced  in   house-work — is   somewhat   of    a  problem.     Few 
people  that  I  have  seen  suffer  their  allotment  in  this  world  in  a 
handsomer  manner.     I  still  hoi>e  this  relapse  will  not  last  long. 

To  the  Same. 

April  15. 

Our  weather  has  suddenly  got  warm.     Jane  is  now  out,  poor 

little  soul.     She  would  have  been  joyful,  and  on  the  road  to  tMff 

again,  had  it  not  been  for  that  DeviFs  brood  of  house  servaati' 
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Anne  went  awaj  a  fortnight  ago— no  further  good  to  be  had  of 
Anne.  Better  that  she  should  go.  Then  came  the  usual  muster 
and  choice  for  poor  Missus — great /eu^,  fidget,  and  at  last  a  simple- 
looking  Scotch  lass  preferred,  who  did  not  know  her  worky  but  whose 
physiognomy  pleased  hugely  in  the  proper  quarter.  Much  new 
foih  in  consequence  for  the  two  weeks  gone — ^patient  teaching  of 
the  simpleton,  animated  by  hope  of  honesty,  veracity,  affectionate 
mind,  &c.,  &c.,  the  whole  of  which  fell  ui}on  poor  Jane  ;  for  I  had 
nothing  to  do  in  it  except  hold  my  peace,  and  rejoice  in  such 
prospects  of  all  the  virtues  in  a  simple  form.  Night  before  last 
the  poor  Dame  did  not  sleep,  seemed  sad  too.  On  pressing  into 
her  I  found  the  simpleton  of  virtues  had  broken  into  bottomless 
(SfM^, '  drinking  of  oream  on  the  road  upstairs,'  &c.,  and  that,  in 
short,  it  was  hopeless.  And  while  we  yet  si}oke  of  it,  a  poor  char- 
wooan,  used  to  the  house,  knocked  at  the  room  door,  and  entered 
with  the  sudden  news  that  our  simpleton  was  off,  bag  and  baggage, 
pins  a  sovereign  that  had  just  been  advanced  her.  Gone,  ten  p.m., 
uid  had  left  the  pass  key  with  the  said  charwoman. 

My  poor  little  sick  partner.  I  declare  it  is  heart-breaking  for 
liM  sake,  disgusting^  otherwise,  to  a  high  degree,  and  dirtier  for  the 
mind  than  even  brushing  of  boots  oneself  would  be  for  the  body. 
Bnt  our  Dame  is  not  to  be  beaten  quite ;  has  already  improvised  a 
Dew  arrangement — unhappily  no  sleep  almost  yet,  and  we  must  help 
W  all  we  can. 

In  spite  of  anxieties  and  'sordid   miseries,'  the  two 
volnmes  of  'Frederick'  meanwhile  drew  to  completion. 
Carljle  (for  him)  was  amazingly  patient,  evidently  for  liis 
wife's  sake  having  laid  strong  constraint  on  himself.     His 
complaints,  when  he  did  complain,  were  of  a  human  reason- 
able kind.    Neuberg  was  most  assiduous,  and  another  young 
intelligent  admirer — Mr.  Larkin,'  who  lived  next  door  to 
him — had  volunteered  liis  services,  which  were  most  grate- 
fully recognised.     '  My  excellent  helper,'  he  calls  Mr.  Lar- 
kin,  '  in  these  printing  enterprises,  makes  maps,  indexes, 
&c.,  &c.,  makes  everything ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  men 
I  have  almost  ever  seen,  and  a  very  indispensable  blessing 
to  me.'     Much  went  against  him — or  so  he  thought, 

>  LttterB  and  Memorials,  vol  ii.  p.  114, 
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April  15. 

Hotidng  f!iH  said),  will  ever  reconoUe  n»e  to  these  misemble  iron 
pens.  OfWn  in  writiug  the  beautiful  book  now  oa  hnnd  I  TecitiDd 
mjBelf  of  the  olJ  Spaniard  who  had  to  do  his  ou  leather  with  a 
dagger,'  and,  iu  fact,  I  deleat  writiug  more  eud  more,  and  expect 
fairly  to  end  it  if  I  can  ever  finish  this— but  all  friends  be  soil  with 
me,  for  I  di>clare  nivs^lf  h&rd  bestetl  in  the  present  season. 

By  the  first  of  Maj  a  liad  tlieir  last  *  copy.' 

By  tlie  eud  of  ]May  all      -  ;.     In  tlie  eeconil  week 

in  June  t)ie  tirst  in&tal..  ..^o  work  on  wlilcli  lie  liad 

been  eo  bitgy  toiling  waf.  _  ate  itnd  off  \\\&  hands,  wait- 
ing to  be  published  in  n.  For  six  years  he  had 
been  labouring  over  il.  lie  had  begun  aeriortsly 

to  think  about  tlie  aubjecc. 52  he  made  his  tonr  to 

Berlin  and  the  battle-fields.  Ever  since  he  had  lain  as 
in  eclipse,  withdrawn  from  all  society  save  lliat  of  his 
most  intimate  friends,  Tlie  effort  had  been  eiioniious, 
lie  was  sixty-three  yeara  old,  and  the  furnace  could  be 
no  longer  heated  to  its  old  temperature.  Yet  he  had 
thrown  into  the  task  all  the  strength  he  had  left ;  and 
now,  although  the  final  verdict  has  long  been  pronounced 
on  this  lx)ok,  in  Germany  especially,  where  the  merits  of 
it  can  lie  best  appreciated,  I  must  say  a  very  few  word* 
myself  about  it,  and  on  Carlyle's  historical  method  gen- 
erally. 

Ilistoiy  is  the  account  of  the  actions  of  men;  and  in 
'."ictions'  are  comprehended  the  thoughts,  opinions,  mo- 
tives, impulses  of  the  actors  and  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  their  work  was  executed.  The  actions  without  the 
motives  are  nothing,  f()r  they  may  be  iiitei-preted  in  many 
w.tys,  and  can  only  be  understood  in  their  causes.  If 
'Hamlet'  or  'Lear'  was  exact  to  outward  fact — were 
they  and  their  fellow-actors  on  the  stage  exactly  such  as 
Shakespeare  describes   them,   and   if   they  did   the   acta 

'  Tbe  Araucana,  by  Alonio  de  Ercilla. 
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^bich  lie  assigns  to  them,  that  was  perfect  history ;  and 
^liat  we  call  histoiy  is  only  valuable  as  it  approaches  to 
^Uat  pattern.     To  say  that  the  characters  of  men  cannot 
be  thus  completely  known,  tliat  their  inner  nature  is  be- 
.  yond  onr  reach,  that  the  dramatic  portraiture  o£  things  is 
OTily  possible  to  poetry,  is  to  say  that  history  ought  not  to 
be  written,  for  the  inner  nature  of  the  persons  of  whom  it 
speaks  is  the  essential  thing  about  them  ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
liistorian  assumes  that  he  does  know  it,  for  his  work  with- 
out it  is  pointless  and  colourless.     And  yet  to  penetrate 
I'^eally  into  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men,  to  give  each  his 
<lne,  to  represent  him  as  he  appeared  at  his  best,  to  him- 
self and  not  to  his  enemies,  to  sympathize  in  the  collision 
of  principles  with  each  party  in  tuni ;  to  feel  as  they  felt, 
t^  think  as  they  thought,  and  to  reproduce  the  various  be- 
liefs, the  acquirements,  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  an- 
CDther  age,  is  a  task  which  requires  gifts  as  great  or  greater 
%lian  those  of  the  greatest  dramatists ;  for  all  is  required 
"^hich  is  required  of  the  dramatist,  with  the  obligation  to 
^mth  of  ascertained  fact  besides.     It  is  for  this  reason 
that  historical  works  of  the  highest  order  are  so  scanty. 
The  faculty  itself,  the  imaginative  and  reproductive  in- 
sight, is  among  the  rarest  of  human  qualities.     The  moral 
determination  to  use  it  for  purposes  of  truth  only  is  rarer 
still — nay,  it  is  but  in  particular  ages  of  the  world  that 
snch  work  can   be  produced   at  all.     The   historians  of 
genius  themselves,  too,  are  creatures  of  their  own  time, 
and  it  is  only  at  periods  when  men  of   intellect  have 
'swallowed  formnlas,'  when  conventional  and  established 
ways  of  thinking  have  ceased  to  satisfy,  that,  if  they  are 
serious  and  conscientious,  they  are  able  ^  to  sympathize 
with  opposite  sides.' 

It  is  said  that  history  is  not  of  individuals ;  that  the 
proper  concern  of  it  is  with  broad  masses  of  facts,  with 
tendencies  which  can  be  analysed  into  laws,  with  the  evo- 
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latioD  of  humanity  in  general.  Bo  it  so — bnt  a 
can  make  proifress  only  when  the  facts  are  completely  as- 
certained; and  before  any  fact^  of  human  life  are  avail- 
able for  philosophy  we  muet  have  those  facta  exactly  aa 
they  were.  You  must  have  Hamlet  before  yon  can  hara 
a  theory  of  Hamlet,  aad  it  is  to  be  observed  tiiat  tlie  more 
completely  we  know  iiy  incident,  or  group  of 

incidents,  the  less  it  '  theory.     We  have  oar 

religioaa  histoHans,  c  lal  historians,  our  philo- 

sophical historians ;  f,  tlioir  stories  eai.>U   in 

their  owii  way,  to  [  is  which  they  have  be- 

gun by  assuming— b  on  seems  plausible  only 

because  they  know  tlieir  vsma  uperfectly,  or  because 
they  state  tiieir  case  iinpei-fectly.  The  writers  of  books 
are  Protestant  or  Catholic,  religions  or  atheistic,  des- 
potic or  Liberal ;  but  natnre  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  but  all  in  turn.  Nature  is  not  a  partisan,  bnt  out 
of  iier  ample  treasure-house  she  pi-oduces  children  in  infi- 
nite variety,  of  which  she  is  equally  the  mother,  and  dis- 
owns none  of  them  ;  and  when,  as  in  Shakesi>eare,  nature 
is  represented  truly,  the  impressions  left  upon  the  mind 
do  not  adjust  themselves  to  any  philosophical  system. 
The  story  of  Hamlet  in  Saxo-Gnmimaticns  might  suggest 
excellent  commonplace  lessons  on  the  danger  of  supersti- 
tion, or  the  evils  of  uncertainly  in  the  law  of  succession 
to  the  crown,  or  the  absurdity  of  inouiirchical  government 
when  the  erowu  can  l>e  the  prize  of  mui-der.  But  reflec- 
tions of  this  kind  would  sug^st  themselves  only  where  the 
storj-  was  told  imperfectly,  and  because  it  was  told  imper- 
fectly. If  Shakespeare's  '  Hamlet'  be  the  true  version  of 
that  Denmark  r-atastrophD,  the  mind  passes  from  common- 
place moralising  to  the  tragedy  of  humanity  itself.  And 
it  is  certain  that  if  the  thing  did  not  occur  as  it  stands  in 
the  play,  yet  it  did  occur  in  some  similar  way,  and  that 
the  truth,  if  we  knew  it,  would  be  equally  affecting — 
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equally  unwilling  to  submit  to  any  representation  except 
the  uudoctrinal  and  dramatic. 

What  I  mean  is  this,  that  whether  the  history  of  hu- 
nifinity  can  bo  treated  philosophically  or  not :  whether 
any  evolutionary  law  of  progress  can  be  traced  in  it  or 
ii>t ;  the  facts  must  be  delineated  first  with  the  cleaniess 
and  fuhiess  which  we  demand  in  an  epic  poem  or  a  trag- 
edy. AVc  must  have  the  real  thing  before  we  can  have  a 
R»ieiiec  of  a  thing.  When  that  is  given,  those  who  like  it 
may  have  their  philosophy  of  history,  thongli  probably 
they  will  care  less  about  it;  just  as  wise  men  do  not  ask 
fur  theories  of  Hamlet,  but  are  satisfied  with  Hamlet  him- 
self. But  until  the  real  thing  is  given,  philosophical  his- 
tory is  but  an  idle  plaything  to  entertain  grown  childi'eii 
with.  « 

And  this  was  Carlyle's  special  gift — to  bring  dead  things 
and  dead  i>eople  actually  back  to  life ;  to  make  the  past 
once  more  the  present,  and  to  show  us  men  and  women 
playing  their  parts  on  the  mortal  stage  as  real  flesh  and 
blood  human  creatures,  with  everv  feature  which  he 
ascribes  to  them  authenticated,  not  the  most  trifling  inci- 
dent invented,  and  yet  as  a  result  with  figures  as  com- 
pletely alive  as  Shakespeare's  own.  Very  few  writers 
have  possessed  this  double  gift  of  accuracy  and  represen- 
tative power.  I  could  mention  only  two,  Tliucydides  and 
Tacitus ;  and  Carlyle's  power  as  an  artist  is  greater  than 
either  of  theirs.  I^)ckhart  said,  when  he  read  *  Past  an<l 
Present,-  that,  except  Scott,  in  this  particular  function  no 
one  equalled  Carlyle.  I  would  go  farther,  and  say  that 
no  writer  in  any  age  had  equalled  him.  Dramatists,  nov- 
elists have  drawn  characters  with  similar  vividness,  but  it 
is  the  inimitable  distinction  of  Carlyle  to  have  painted 
actual  persons,  with  as  much  life  in  them  as  novelists  have 
given  to  their  own  inventions,  to  which  they  might  ascribe 
what  traits  they  pleased.    He  worked  in  fetters — in  tlie 
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fetters  of  fact ;  ;et,  in  this  life  of  Frederick,  the  king 
himself,  his  father,  his  sister,  his  generals,  his  friends, 
Voltaire,  wid  a  hiuidred  others,  all  the  chief  tigures,  large 
and  small,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  pass  upon  tlie  stage 
once  more,  as  breathing  and  moving  men  and  women,  and 
jet  fixed  a»d  mado  t-isible  eternally  by  the  genius  whicL 
has  summoucd  them  fi-om  ''  '  gi-aves.  A  fine  critic 
onee  said  to  me  tliat  Ca  e's  '  J  ledrich  Willielra '  was  as 
peculiar  »nd  origiiia'         ■  ' '  Walter  Shandy ; '  cer- 

tainly aa  distiuct  a  pe  iists  in  English  fietiou. 

It  waa  no  less  an  exai-  .he  oiiginal— Friedrich 

Wilhelm  his  real  self—  -uv«  «nd  reproduced  by  the 

insight  of  a  natnre  whicu  jiad  much  in  common  with  him. 
Those  bm^its  of  passion,  with  wild  words  flying  about, 
and  sometimes  worse  than  words,  ai^d  the  agoni«!d  revul-' 
eion,  with  the  'Oh,  my  Feekin !  oh,  my  Feekin !  whom 
have  I  in  the  world  btit  thee ! '  must  have  sadly  reminded 
Mrs.  Carlyle  of  occasional  episodes  in  Cheyne  How. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A.D.  1868-    .    ^T.    -63. 

^icc^t  in  a  Railway  Train — Annandale — Meditations — ^A  new  Ward- 
robe—Yiut  to  Oraigenpnttock —Second  time  in  Qermany — 
The  lale  of  Bngin — Putbns — Berlin — Selesia  Prag — Weimar 
— AiT — ^Frederich  Gatterfield's  and  Carlyle's  descriptiomi  by 
tarns — ^Betoms  to  England— Second  Marriage  of  Lord  Ash- 
borton. 

^o  furtlier  progress  could  be  made  with  *  Frederick'  till 
^liere  had  been  a  second  tour  in  Germany,  which  was  to  be 
effected,  if  possible,  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  tliis  year, 
1858.    The  immediate  necessity,  after  the  completion  of 
^^e  present  volumes,  was  for  rest.     When  the  strain  was 
^ken  off,  Carlyle  fell  into  a  collapsed  condition.     Not- 
withstanding  his  good   resolutions,   ho  became  slightly 
^retful  and  troublesome,  having  nothing  immediate  to  do. 
He  was  slightly  out  of  health,  and  fancied  himself  worse 
^W  he  was.     Mrs.  Carlyle  had  grown  better  with  the 
Warmer  weather ;  he  could  venture  to  leave  her,  and  ho 
Went  off  in  the  middle  of  June  to  his  sister  in  Annandale. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

The  Gill,  Annan,  Jnne  24,  1858. 
Well,  my  dear  little  Jeannie,  here  I  am  safe,  with  less  suffering 
than  I  anticipated.  Nothing  went  awry  of  all  the  arrangements  ; 
not  the  smallest  ill  accident  befell.  My  chief  snfifering  was  from 
dnsi  Fool  air  I  overcame  by  addressing,  at  the  very  first  palling 
np  of  the  opposite  window,  a  forcible  bit  of  famihar  eloquence  to 
the  gentleman  active ;  '  how  would  he  hke  to  have  his  neighbour's 
dirty  shirt  offered  him  to  wear,  which  was  a  clean  transaction  in  com- 
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p*rieon? '  so  tlmt  Ibey  at  least  Id  me  keep  down  my  own  window, 
and  even  kept  donn  theirs,  poor  souU  !  iu  wbole  or  in  part,  almoat 
the  whole  niyht.  We  were  tire— mostly  fat  ;  hut  these  artaug^ 
ments  secaieil  air,  though  with  a  painful  atlmisture  of  dnst  and 
engine  amoke.  Except  myself,  the  [Mwr  souls  iGlaagow  bodies 
lostlv)  ftli  sound  asleep  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  word  of  speech  to 
.d  there  was  none,  though  perfect  gooil  nfttnre,  mixed  with  ap- 
prehension, as  I  jiidgea.  ^Ut  I  changed  my  WBistcoat, 
ftnd  took  out  the  supper  e  p»  my  own  poor  cousiderata 
little  Oooily.  It  was  w  .imfi.,e.  Some  winka  of  sleep  I 
had,  too,  tbongfa  the  s<  woke  me  again.  In  fine. 
Osrliale,  throngh  a  bef  re«zy  morning,  a  little  be- 
fore six.  Cigar  there  ;  "■  I  when  -we  started  again ; 
and  at  seven  the  fnce  of  .  g^ig,  met  me  at  Cummer- 
trees,  and  within  half  an  non:  .  as  bnsy  washing  here,  and 
about  to  fall  D[M)n  brcak&ist  in  my  ola  q^uarl^m.  ...  I  have 
had  coffee  of  prime  quality,  been  out  strolling  to  Emoke  a  pipe, 
•nd  returned  with  my  feat  wet.  Thia  ia  rU  I  have  yet  (tone,  and  I 
propose  next  to  jiut  on  my  di-easing-govm,  and  fairly  lie  down  in 
quest  of  a  sleep.  This  will  probably  be  gone  before  I  awake  afraiii  ; 
but,  indeed,  what  news  can  there  well  be  in  the  iiiteriiii  from  a 
moQ  in  his  sleep.  Oh,  my  dear,  one  Friendkin  1  (what  other  liava 
I  left  really  ?)  I  was  truly  ip<ie  to  leave  thee  yesternight ;  you  did 
not  go  away  either.  I  saw  you,  and  held  up  my  finger  to  you 
almost  at  the  very  last.  Don't  bother  yourself  in  writing  me  a 
veiy  long  letter  ;  a  very  short  one,  if  it  only  tell  me  you  begin  to 
profit  by  being  left  alone,  will  l-e  abundantly  welcome.  Adieu, 
dearest.     I  even  think  of  Nero,  the  VTctch  ! 

Ever  yours. 


The  next  luoriiiiig  he  gathered  and  Bent  lier  a  sprig  of 
Jieatlier. 

I  am  perfectly  alone,  he  said,  nothing  round  me  but  the  grey 
winds  and  the  aViyss  of  Time. Past,  Present,  and  Future.  A  whole 
Sanhedrim,  or  loudly  debating  parliament,  so  to  speak,  of  r«miiif.i- 
cenc^  and  ghosts  is  assembled  round  me — aad,  very  sad  of  tone  in 
the  mind's  ear,  but  not  unprofitable  either.  .\  little  (ire  note  to 
Goo<ly  will  be  a  comfort  to  myself,  and  no  displeastire  to  Nero  and 
her  over  the  tea  to-morrow  moru.' 


I 
I 
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He  bethought  himself  that  before  he  left  London  he 
^ad  been  more  cross  than  he  ought  to  have  been,  indeed 
both  ci-oss  and  perverse.  It  was  '  the  nature  of  the  beast,' 
as  he  often  said,  and  had  to  be  put  up  with,  like  the  wind 
and  the  rain.  Mrs.  Carljle  had  imagined  tliat  she  must 
have  been  in  some  fault  herself,  or  that  he  thought  so. 

The  one  thing  that  I  objected  to  in  your  note,  he  answered,  was 
that  of  my  being  discontented  with  you,  or  having  ever  for  an  in- 
stant been.  Depend  upon  it  that  is  a  mistake,  once  for  all.  I  was 
indeed  discontented  with  myself,  with  hot,  fetid  London,  generally 
with  all  persons  and  things — and  my  stomach  had  stmck  work 
withal ;  bnt  not  discontented  with  poor  you  ever  at  aU.  Nay,  to 
tell  yon  the  truth,  your  anger  at  me  (grounded  on  that  false  basis) 
was  itself  sometimes  a  kind  of  comfort  to  me.  I  thought,  '  Well, 
she  has  strength  enough  to  be  cross  and  ill-natured  at  mo ;  she  is 
not  all  softness  and  affection  and  weakness.' 

At  the  Gill  he  could  indulge  his  moods,  bright  or  som- 
bre, as  he  liked. 

Here,  he  said,  all  goes  without  jolt ;  well  enough  we  may  define 
everytliing  to  be.  I  find  the  air  decidedly  wholesome  to  me. 
I  do  my  sleeping,  my  eating,  my  walking,  am  out  all  day,  in  the 
open  air ;  regard  myself  as  put  in  hofij}ital,  decidedly  on  favoui'able 
terms,  and  am  certain  to  improve  daily.  One  of  my  worst  wants 
is  clothes  ;  my  thin  London  dress  does  not  suit  this  temperature, 
and  positively  I  am  too  shabby  for  showing  face  on  the  roads  at 
aU. 

Gloom,  as  usual,  clung  to  him  like  a  shadow. 

I  go  on  well,  he  continued ;  am  very  sad  and  Bolitaiy,  ill  in 
want  of  a  horse.  The  evening  walks  in  the  grey  howl  of  the 
▼inds,  by  the  loneliest  places  I  can  find,  are  like  walks  in  Hades. 
Tet  there  is  something  wholesome  in  them  ;  something  stem  and 
grand,  as  if  one  had  the  Eternities  for  company,  in  defect  of  suit- 
abler. 

The  Eternities,  however  fond  he  was  of  their  company 
left  him  time  to  think  of  other  things.     His  wife's  cousir 
John  Welsh,  was  ill.     He  at  once  insisted  that  the  bo 
shonld  go  to  Madeira,  and  should  go  at  his  own  and  h 
Vol.  IV.— 12 
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wife's  expense.  If  thoughtful  charity  reoommends  men 
to  the  Higher  Powers,  none  ever  better  deserved  of  them 
than  Carlyle.  But  he  thought  nothing  of  such  things. 
He  was  soon  finding  himself  happy,  in  clear  air  and  si- 
lence, with  his  sister,  '  feeling  only  a  wearied  man,  not  a 
ghastly  phantasm,  haunted  by  demons,  as  he  usually  was 
in  Loudon.'    His  costume  was  his  chief  anxiety. 

Oh  yon  Incky  Ooody,  to  be  out  of  all  that,  he  said.  Never  did 
I  see  so  despicably  troublesome  a  problem — ^insoluble,  too ;  the 
endless  varieties  being  all  of  qnack  natnre,  and  simply  no  good 
stuff  for  raiment  to  be  had.  I  have  come  to  discover  that  here, 
too,  I  mnst  pay  my  tribnte  to  the  general  insanity,  take  snch 
clothes  as  are  to  be  had,  and  deliver  poor  Jean  and  myself  from 
farther  bother  on  the  subject.  Oh,  myGk>ody !  I  am  very  wae  and 
lonely  here.  Take  care,  take  care  of  thy  ]x>or  little  self,  for  truly 
enough  I  have  no  other. 

The  next  letters  are  very  touching,  almost  tragic. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

The  GUI :  July  5,  1858. 
I  reckon  myself  improving  in  bodily  health.  As  for  the  spirit- 
ual part,  there  is  no  improving  of  me.  I  live  in  a  death's  head,  as 
Jean  Paul  says  some  woodpeckers  do,  finding  it  handier  than 
otherwise,  and  there  I  think  I  shall  mostly  continue.  I  sleep  tol- 
erably well  always.  They  are  all  as  kind  and  attentive  here  as 
they  can  be.  Pi'actits  hello,  fessiis  annis,  I  ought  to  think  myself 
lucky  in  such  a  niche,  and  try  to  gather  my  wayward  wanderings 
of  thought,  arid  compose  myself  a  little,  which  I  have  not  yet  in 
the  least  done  since  I  came  hither.  My  best  time  is  usually  the 
evening ;  never  saw  such  evenings  for  freshness,  brightness — the 
west  one  champaign  of  polished  silver,  or  silver  gilt,  as  the  sun 
goes  down,  and  I  get  upon  the  wastes  of  the  Priest-side,  with  no 
sound  audible  but  that  of  tired  geese  extensively  getting  home  to 
their  quarters,  and  here  and  there  a  contemplative  cuddy,  giving 
utterance  to  the  obscure  feeling  he  has  abont  this  universe.  I  go 
five  or  six  miles,  striding  along  under  the  western  twilight,  and 
return  home  only  because  porridge  ought  not  to  be  belated  over 
much.  I  read  considerably  here,  sit  all  day  sometimes  under  the 
shelter  of  a  comfortable  hedge,  pipe  not  far  distant,  and  read  Ar- 
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nui.    Oh,  if  I  sent  jon  all  the  thoughts — sad  extremely  some  of 

tiiem — which  I  have  about  you,  they  would  fill  much  paper,  and 

perbaps  you  would  not  believe  in  some  jof  them.     It  grieves  my 

heart  to  think  of  you  weltering  along  in  that  unblessed  London 

element,  while  there  is  a  bright,  wholesome  summer  lolling  by. 

July  a 
X  am  a  prey  to  doleful  considerations,  and  my  solitary  imagina- 
tion has  free  field  with  me  in  the  summer  silence  here.  My  poor 
^tUe  Jeannie !  my  poor,  ever-true  life-partner,  hold  up  thy  little 
^^Ajrt.  We  have  had  a  sore  life  pilgprimage  together,  much  bad 
'^^^^wd,  poor  lodging,  and  bad  weather,  little  like  what  I  could  have 
^^^-^hed  or  dreaont  for  my  little  woman.  But  we  stood  to  it,  too ; 
if  it  please  Qod,  there  are  yet  good  years  ahead  of  us,  better 
quieter  much  than  the  past  have  been  now  and  then.  There 
^o  use  in  going  an  with  such  reflections  and  anticipations.  No 
ount  of  paper  would  hold  them  all  at  this  time,  nor  could  any 
^^  ^^^rds,  spoken  or  written,  give  credible  account  of  them  to  thee. 
1^^   ^^m  uxie  exceedingly,  but  not  half  so  miserable  as  I  have  often 

July  9. 
I  lay  awake  all  last  night,  and  never  had  I  such  a  series  of  hours 
Xjed  altogether  with  you.     ...     I  was  asleep  for  some  mo- 
ents,  but  woke  again  ;  ^ffBB  out,  was  in  the  bathing-tub.     It  was 
mi  till  about  five  that  I  got  into  '  comatose  oblivion,'  rather  than 
eep,  which   ended  again  towards  eight.      My  poor  suffering 
eannie  was  the  theme  of  my  thoughts.     Nay,  if  I  had  not  had 
^at  I  should  have  found  something  else  ;  but,  in  very  truth,  my 
^^oul  was  black  with  misery  about  you.     Past,  present,  future, 
^^ielded  no  light  point  anywhere.     Alas  I  and  I  had  to  say  to  my- 
self, This  is  something  like  what  she  has  suffered  700  times  within 
"%he  last  two  years.     My  poor,  heavy-laden,  brave,  uncomplaining 
Jeannie !   Oh,  forgive  me,  forgive  me  for  the  much  I  have  thought- 
lessly done  and  omitted,  far,  far,  at  all  times,  from  the  poor  purpose 
of  my  mind.     And  God  help  us  !    thee,  poor  suffering  soul,  and 
also  me.     Gk>d  be  with  thee  I  what  beneficent  power  we  can  call 
God  in  this  world  who  is  exorable  to  human  prayer. 

One  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters  had  been  delayed  in  the 
post.     It  arrived  a  day  late.     He  writes : — 

July  11. 
If  nothing  had  come  that  day  too,  I  think  I  must  have  got  into 
the  rail  myself  to  come  up  and  see.    It  was  a  great  relief  from  the 
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blackest  side  of  my  imaginings,  but  also  a  sad  fall  from  the 
brighter  side  I  had  been  endeavouring  to  cherish  for  the  day  pre- 
ceding. Oh  me,  oh  me  I  I  know  not  what  has  taken  me ;  but 
ever  since  that  sleepless  night,  thongli  I  am  sleeping;  iba,  tolenbly 
well  again,  there  is  nothing  but  wail  and  lamentation  in  the  lieirt 
of  all  my  thoughts — a  voice  as  of  Bachel  weeping  for  her  cbildien ; 
imd  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  most  pusiUanimons  strain  of  hu- 
mour.    All  yesterday  I  remarked,  in  speaking  to ,  if  any  tngie 

topic  came  in  sight,  I  had  a  difficulty  to  keep  from  breaking  down 
in  my  speech,  and  becoming  inarticulate  with  emotion  over  it  It 
is  as  if  the  scales  were  falling  from  my  eyes,  and  I  were  beginning 
to  see  in  this,  my  solitude,  things  that  touch  me  to' the  very  qniok. 
Oh,  my  little  woman  I  what  a  suffering  thou  hast  had,  and  how 
nobly  borne  I  with  a  simplicity,  a  silence,  courage,  and  patient  heco- 
ism  which  are  only  now  too  evident  to  me.  Three  waer  days  loan 
hardly  remember  in  my  life ;  but  they  were  not  withont  worth 
either ;  very  blessed  some  of  the  feelings,  though  many  so  som 
and  miserable.  It  is  very  good  to  be  left  alone  with  the  tnth 
sometimes,  to  hear  with  all  its  sternness  what  it  will  say  to  one. 

All  this  was  extremely  morbid ;  but  it  was  not  an  un- 
natural consequence  of  habitual  want  of  self-restraint, 
coupled  with  tenderness  of  conscience  when  conscience  was 
awake  and  could  speak.  It  was  likely  enough  that  in 
those  night-watches,  when  th^  scales  feU  off^  accusing  re- 
membrances must  have  risen  before  him  which  were  not 
agreeable  to  look  into.  With  all  his  splendid  gifts,  moral 
and  intellectual  alike,  Carlyle  was  like  a  wayward  child — 
a  child  in  wilfulness,  a  child  in  the  intensity  of  remorse. 
Ilis  brother  James  provided  him  with  a  horse — a  *  drome- 
dary,' he  called  it,  *  loyal  but  extremely  stupid ' — to  ride 
or  drive  about  among  the  scenes  of  his  early  years.  One 
day  lie  went  past  HoddamHill,  Repentance  Tower,  Eccle- 
fechan  churchyard,  &c.,  beautiful,  quiet,  all  of  it,  in  the 
soft  summer  air,  and  yet  he  said,  '  The  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  could  not  have  been  more  stern  and  terribly  impressive 
to  him.  He  could  never  forget  that  afternoon  and  evening, 
the  old  churchyard  tree  at  Ecclefechan,  the  white  head- 
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stones  of  which  he  canght  a  steady  look.    The  deepest  de 
Profundis  was  poor  to  the  feeling  in  his  heart.'     The 
thought  of  his  wife,  ill  and  solitary  in  Loudon,  tortured 
•   liim.    Would  she  come  to  the  Gill  to  be  nursed  ?   No  one 
in  tile  world  loved  her  more  dearly  than  his  sister  Mary. 
The  (laughters  would  wait  on  her,  and  be  her  servants. 
He  would  himself  go  away,  th^t  he  might  be  no  trouble  to 
W.    Amidst  his  sorrows  the  ridiculous  lay  close  at  hand. 
^  he  was  to  go  to  Germany,  his  clothes  had  to  be  seen  to. 
^  entire  '  new  wardrobe '  was  provided,  *  dressing-gown, 
^^ts,  trousera  lying  round  him  like  a  hay  coil ; '  rather 
^^11-made  too,  after  all,  though  '  the  whole  operation  had 
"®eti  scandalous  and  disgusting,  owing  to  the  anarchy  of 
"^itigs  and  shopkeepers  in  those  parts.'     lie  had  been  re- 
^'^iximended  to  wear  a  leather  belt  for  the  future  when  he 
^^^e.    His  sisters  did  their  best,  but  *  the  problem  became 
^t^struse ; '  a  saddler  had  to  be  called  in  from  Dumfries, 
*^d  there  was  adjusting  and  readjusting.   Carlyle,  sad  and 
^onmful,    *  inexpressibly   wearied,'   impatient,   irritated, 
^^lared  himself  disgusted  with  the  *  problem,'  and  more 
^isgnsted  with  himself, '  when  he  witnessed  his  sister's  in- 
dustrious helpfulness,  and  his  own  unhelpable  nature.' 

Pftrdon  me,  he  cried — pardon  me,  ye  good  sonls !    Oh,  it  is  not 
that  I  am  cruel  or  nnthankful ;  but  I  am  weary,  weary,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  gallin^^  harness  from  me,  and  the  heavy  burden 
off  the  back  of  an  old  wayworn  animal,  at  this  advanced  stage. 
You  never  saw  such  sewing  of  helts^  thrice  over  each  of  the  two 
that  were  realized  (and,  in  fact,  they  do  seem  to  fit  x>erfectly) ;  not 
to  speak  of  my  unjust  impatience — most  unjust — of  my  sulky  de- 
spair.   Poor,  good  sister  I    i^o  wonder  I  was  wae  in  walking  into  the 
cold,  bright  sunset  after  seeing  her  oflf.     The  silence  before  I  re- 
turned in  again — the  wind  having  gone  down — was  intense  ;  only 
one  poor  ooUie  heard  expressing  his  astonishment  at  it  miles  away. 

The  clothes  and  belt  question  being  disposed  of,  he  grew 
better — slept  better.  The  demons  came  less  often.  A 
German  Life  of  Charles  XII.  was  a  useful  distraction. 
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Such  a  man !  would  not  for  the  whole  world  have  spoken  or 
done  any  lie  ;  valiant  as  a  son  of  Adam  ever  was — strange  to  see 
upon  a  throne  in  this  earth ;  the  g^rand  life  blown  oat  of  him  at 
last  by  A  canaille  of  'NobiHty,*  so  called. 

A  visit  to  Craigenpnttock  had  become  necessary.     There 

was  business  to  be  attended  to,  the  tenant  to  be  Been  and 

spoken  with,  &c.     He  ratlier  dreaded  this  adventui-e,  bat 

it  was  not  to  be  avoided.     His  brother  Jaines  went  with 

him. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

The  601,  Aagnrt  6, 18S& 
Yesterday  the  Craigenputtock  expedition  was  achieved.  Batter- 
ing showers  attended  us  from  Iron  Qrey  kirkyard  to  Sanday  well, 
but  no  other  misadventure  at  all ;  for  as  to  famine,  neither  Jamie 
nor  I  could  have  eaten  had  the  chance  been  offered  us,  as,  indeed, 
it  was  by  our  loyal  tenant  and  his  wife.  On  the  whole,  the  busi- 
ness was  not  at  all  so  uncomfortable  as  I  had  anticipated,  or,  in- 
deed, to  be  called  miserable,  at  all,  except  for  the  memories  it 
could  not  fail  to  awaken.  From  Stroquhan  upwards  there  are 
slight  improvements  noticeable  in  one  or  two  places,  but  essen- 
tially no  marked  change.  The  bleak  moor  road  lay  in  plashes  of 
recent  rain  from  Carstammon  onwards.  Stumpy  [some  field]  was 
in  crop — very  poor  promise  the  oatmeal  coming  there  ;  and  after 
two  other  gates  by  the  side  of  the  ragged  woods  grown  sensibly 
bigger,  and  through  our  once  'pleasaunce,'  which  is  grown  a 
thicket  of  straggling  trees,  we  got  to  the  fi'ont  door,  where  the  poor 
old  knocker,  tolerably  scoured  still,  gave  me  a  pungent  salutation. 
The  house,  trim  and  tight  in  all  essential  particulars,  is  now  quite 
buried  in  woods ;  and  even  from  the  up^^r  back  windows  you  can 
see  no  moor,  only  distant  mountain-tops,  and,  near  by,  leafy  heads 
of  trees.  The  tenant,  who  was  in  waiting  by  appointment,  is  a  fine, 
tall,  strapping  fellow,  six  feet  two  or  so,  with  cheerful  sense,  hon- 
esty, prompt  mastery  of  his  business  looking  out  of  every  feature  of 
liini ;  wife,  too,  a  good  Imsy  yoimg  mother.  Our  old  dining-room  is 
now  the  state  apartment,  bearing  lier  likeness,  as  it  once  did  quite 
another  dame's,  and  grand  tinily  for  those  parts  :  new-papered,  in  a 
flaming  pattern,  carpetted  do.,  with  tiny  sideboard,  &c.  I  re- 
cognised only  the  old  gi-ate  and  quasi-marble  mantelpiece,  httle 
changed,  and  surely  an  achievement  dear  to  me  now.  Your  old 
paper  is  on  the  other  two  rooms,  dim,  like  the  fading  memories.   I 
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looked  with  emotion  upon  mj  old  library  closet,  and  wished  I  conld 
get  thither  again,  to  finish  my  '  Fredorick '  nnder  fair  chances.  Ex- 
cept some  small  injuries  about  the  window-sashes,  &c.,  which  are 
nov  on  the  road  to  repair,  eyerything  was  tight  and  right  there.  A 
considerable  yonng  elm  (natural  son  of  the  old  high  tree  at  the  N.E. 
comer  of  the  house,  under  which  I  have  read  Waverley  Novels  in 
Bonimer  holidays)  has  planted  itself  near  the  baie  wall — our  screen 
from  the  old  peat-house,  you  recollect — and  has  got  to  be  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high  under  flourishing  auspices.  This  I  ordered  to 
be  respected  and  cherished  towards  a  long  future,  &c, 

Craigenputtock  looks  all  very  respectably ;  much  wood  to  cut 
ud  clear  away,  the  tenant  evidently  doing  rather  well  in  it.  The 
poor  woods  have  struggled  up  in  spite  of  weather,  tempest,  and 
Qusfortone.  Even  Macadam's  burpt  plantation  begins  to  come 
away,  and  the  old  trees  left  of  it  are  tall  and  venerable  beings. 
Kothing  like  Craigenputtock  larch  for  toughness  in  all  this  coun- 
tty.'  For  most  part,  there  are  again  far  too  many  trees.  '  300/. 
worth  o'  wud  to  cut  away,  and  mair,  and  there  is  a  market,'  said  a 
inan  skilled  in  such  matters,  whom  I  found  mowing  there  and  con- 
ned. ...  Is  not  this  enough  of  Craigenputtock — Crag  of 
^  Gleds,  as  its  name  means  ?    Enough,  and  to  spare. 

Germany  was  to  come  next,  and  to  come  immediately, 
l>efore  the  days  drew  in.     He  shuddeied  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  Zwei  ruhige  Zimnier,  &c.,  in  which  he  had 
Buffered  so  much  torture.     But  he  felt  that  he  must  go, 
cost  what  it  might.     Some  friend  Lad  proposed  to  take 
liim  in  a  yaclit  to  the  Mediterranean  and  land  him  at 
Trieste.     Lord  Ashbnrton  more  reasonably  had   offered 
him  a  cast  in  another  yacht  to  the  Baltic.     But  Carlvle 
chose  to  stand  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  conveyance.     lie 
sent  for  liis  passport,  nailed  a  map  of  Germany  to  his  wall, 
daily  perused  it,  and  sketched  an  outline  of  his  route.    M. 
Xeuberg,  who  was  at  Leipzig,  was  written  to,  but  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  was  attainable.     A  Mr.  Foxton,  a 
slight  acquaintance,  offered  his  companionship,  and  was 
conditionally  accepted  ;  and  after  one  or  two  *  preliminary 
shivers '   and    '  shuddering   recoils,'  Carlyle   screwed   his 
courage  to  the  sticking-point  and,  in  spite  of  nerves  and 
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the  rest  of  it,  got  through  with  the  operation.  The  pl«n 
was  to  go  by  stenm  to  IlHinburg;  whither  oext  was  not 
quite  decided  when  aii  iDvitation  came  from  Baron  ron 
Usedoiu  and  his  EDglisIi  wife  to  vbit  theiu  in  the  Ide  of 
Riigeti.  It  was  ont  of  the  way ;  but  Straleuad,  Riigen, 
the  Baltic,  were  themselves  interesting.  The  Ueedoina' 
letter  was  most  w 
Mr.  Foxtou's  capab 
curston  might  'put 
miBsed  afterwards  if  i^un. 
given  to  poor  Mr.  Fort" 
joining,  and  Foxton 
But  John  Carljle  a 
perliapa  neutralize  b.«^.  i 
Augiigt  21  Carlyle  went 
Hr.  Foxton  had  come,  at  great 
He  found  his  friend  '  very  talky,  scratch  o'  plastery,  but 
serviceable,  assiduous,  and  good  compared  with  nothing.' 
The  evening  of  the  same  day  they  sailed  from  Leith. 
To  Jane   WeUh   Carlyle. 


who  ratlicr  doubted 

;r,  thought  that  this  ex- 

a  trial.'     lie  could  be  di»- 

.jhable.    Much  anxiety  was 

iberg  held  out  hopes  of 

!  would  not  be  wanted. 

,  Js'euberg  and  he  would 

<e  alkali  and  acid.     On 

to  Edinburgh,  wliilher  poor 

venience  to  himself. 


Han 


It  31,  i: 


Here  I  am  safe  enongh  sinpe  eiglit  houTs,  after  such  a  vovage  for 
tnmnlt  and  discomfort  (now  forgotten)  bs  I  have  seldom  mmle. 
The  Leith  peo]ile,  iunocent  but  ineffectual  souls,  forgot  every 
promise  the;  had  mada  except  that  of  sailing  five  hours  after  their 
time  and  landing  us  at  laaf  fifteen  hours  after  ditlo.  We  had  bad- 
disli  treatlier  all  Sandav,  mediocre  till  this  morning,  and  such  a 
scramlding  dog-kennel  of  a  nieklj  life.  However,  the  sail  up 
the  Elbe  all  this  day  wa.s  brip;bt,  sunnT,  and  beautiful,  and  our  his- 
toij  since — a  fair  pro8(iect  even  of  sleep  being  superadded— has 
been  f^ivourable  in  all  poinia;  so  Ihat  (hanks  to  Heaven  are  alone 
due  from  roe  in  that  matter.  And  thy  little  heart,  poor  woman, 
wherever  this  may  fiud  thee,  may  set  itself  at  rest  on  my  score. 
We  bare  tlie  finest  airy  hotel,  cheap  too,  tliey  say.  My  room  is  five 
stairs  up,  looking  over  mere  roofs.  We  dined  wholesomely. 
Neuberg  biid  a  man  in  wait — poor  good  soul  after  all  !^to  say  that 
he  was  ready  at  any  hour,  ix.     In  short,  «xc«pt  a  Btona  of  tina 
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irind  nnisio  flpreading  over  the  citj  and  not  yet  oonclnded,  there  is 
a  right  fair  share  of  comfort  and  good  omens  round  me  here  on 
fair  earth  again.     The  music  is  excellently  sweet ;  pathetic  withal 
to  the  worn  soul  towards  midnight ;  and  I  write  to  my  own  little 
partner  far  away  for  to-morrow's  post,  till  it  cease.     Again  let  us 
thank  Heaven.     Foxton,  poor  fellow,  is  very  good  ;  stands  snub- 
bing into  silence  ;  uinihilates  himself  whenever  I  like,  and  is  verily 
a  gentleman  in  air  and  heart.    Good  for  almost  nothing  in  the  way 
of  he^y^  though  prompt  as  possible.     But  along  with  Neuberg  he 
will  do  extremely  well. 

Angast  25,  9  a.m. 

We  go  off  at  noon  towards  Usedom  and  Bugen,  Foxton  stopping 
at  Stralsnnd  near  by.  There  will  we  wait  Neuberg's  advance  in 
lafety,  and  can  take  a  fine  sea-bathe  if  we  like,  for  BUgen  is  the 
German  Isle  of  Wight. 

Carzitz,  Insel  ROgen  :  August  27. 
How  gl^  I  am  to  write  to  thee  from  here.  Since  yesterday 
my  prospects  and  situation  have  miraculously  mended,  and  at  pres- 
ent I  call  myself  a  lucky  kind  of  man.  I  am  rid  of  Foxton  quite 
ad  libit unif  free  of  scratching  on  the  plaster.  Have  had  again  a 
sound  good  sleep,  and  am  lodged  in  the  prettiest  strange  place 
you  ever  saw,  among  people  kind  to  me  as  possible.  Am  going  to 
get  my  enterprise  deliberately  made  feasible,  and  as  a  preliminary 
mean  to  have  a  bathe  in  the  Baltic  Sea  as  soon  as  this  note  and  one 
to  Neuberg  is  done. 

Yesterday,  about  11  a.m.,  after  two  rather  sleepless  and  miser- 
able nights  on  land,  which  with  the  three  preceding  at  sea  had  re- 
duced me  to  a  bad  pitch,  I  had,  with  poor,  helpless  but  assiduous 
Foxton  stepped  out  of  the  railway  trtdn  at  Bostock,  biggish  sea 
taipital  of  Mecklenbui'g,  and  was  hurrying  along  to  get  a  place  in 
the  StnJsund  diligence,  with  no  prospect  but  eight  hours  of  suf- 
focation and  a  night  to  follow  without  sleep,  w^hen  a  lady,  attended 
by  her  maid,  addressed  me  with  sunny  voice  and  look,  *  Was  not  I 
Mr.  Carlyle  ? '     *  I  am  the  Fran  von  Usedom,'  rejoined  she  on  my 
answer,  *  here  to  seek  you,  sixty-four  miles  from  home,  and  you 
must  go  with  me  henceforth.'   Hardly  in  my  life  had  such  a  manna 
e  nuhibus  been  extended  to  me.     I  need  not  say  how  thrice  gladly 
I  accepted.     I  had,  in  fact,  done  with  all  my  labour  then,  and  was 
earned  on  henceforth  like  a  mere  child  in  arms,  nothing  to  do  or 

*  t  may  as  well  say  that  both  Mr.  Foxton  and  Mr.  Neuberg  have  been  dead 
for  sevezml  years. 
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oare  for,  bat  all  conceivable  aooommodafcion  giaoefolly  prorided 
me  np  hither  to  this  pleasant  Isle  of  the  Sea,  where  I  now  am  a 
considerably  rested  man.  We  posted  forty-five  miles,  I  sitting 
mainly  on  the  box,  smoking  and  gazing  abroad.  Foxton,  whom 
after  a  while  I  pnt  inside  to  do  the  talking,  we  dropped  at  Stral- 
sund,  6  p.m.,  other  side  of  the  little  strip  of  sea,  and  he  is  off  to 
Berlin  or  whither  he  likes,  and  I  need  not  recall  him  again  except 
as  sour  to  the  fat  of  Nenberg,  who  is  worth  a  million  of  him  for 
helping  me  on  and  making  no  noise  about  it.  Happy  joozney  to 
I)oor  Foxton  I 

After  Stralsnnd  and  one  little  bit  of  sea  steaming  in  one  of  the 
brightest  antnmn  evenings,  we  had  still  almost  twenty  miles  into 
the  strange  interior  of  the  BQgen,  a  flat,  bare,  but  coltivaied  place, 
with  endless  paths  but  no  roads.  Strange  brick-red  beehives  of 
cottages,  very  exotic-looking  ;  a  very  exotic  scene  altogether  in 
the  moonlight,  and  a  voluble,  incessantly  explosive,  demonstra- 
tive, but  thoroughly  good  Madame  von  Usedom  beside  me.  Most 
strange,  almost  as  in  a  MShrchen.  But  we  had  four  swift  horses, 
a  new,  light  carriage,  and  went  spanking  along  roadless,  and  in 
fine  I  am  here  and  have  slept.  The  place  is  like  nothing  you  ever 
saw,  mediaeval,  semi-patriarchal,  half  a  farm-house,  half  a  palace. 
The  Herr,  who  is  at  Berlin,  returns  this  night.  Has  made  ar- 
rangements, &c.  Oh,  what  arrangements  I  and  even  '  spoken  of  it 
to  the  Prince  of  Prussia.'  What  is  also  for  practice  definitely 
lucky,  Neuberg*s  letter  finds  me  this  morning,  and  he  will  himself 
be  in  Berlin  to-morrow  nigJit,  there  to  wait.  N.  thinks  in  about 
two  weeks  after  our  meeting  the  thing  might  be  got  completed. 
Would  it  were  so,  and  I  home  again  out  of  these  foreign  elements 
good  and  bad.  In  a  word,  be  at  ease  about  mey  and  thank  Heaven 
I  have  human  room  to  sleep  in  again,  am  seeing  strange  thin^ 
not  quite  worthless  to  me,  and,  in  fact,  am  in  a  fair  way.  If  I 
knew  you  were  but  well  I  think  I  could  be  almost  happy  here  to- 
day in  the  silent  sunshine  on  these  remote  Scandinavian  shores. 
The  wind  is  singing  and  the  sun  sporting  in  the  lindens,  and  I 
hear  doves  cooing.  Windows  up!  Two  rooms  all  to  myself. 
Coo !  coo! 

Berlin :  September  & 
Above  a  week  since  you  heard  of  me !  and  I,  unhappy  that  I 
am,  have  not  hoard  from  you  one  word.'     Ob  !  may  the  like  never 
happen  between  us  again.     May  this  be   the  last  journey  I  take 

*  Her  letters  had  gone  to  Dresden. 
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into  foreign  ttunnlis  and  Iu>rror8»  far  away  from  all  that  I  love  and 
all  that  ia  really  helpfol  to  me.  Bnt  to  my  nanatiye : — The  Use- 
doma  in  BQgen  were  the  kindest  of  hosts  to  me,  and  the  place 
and  circle  h%l  its  interests  and  advantages ;  but  alas  I  I  fell  un- 
well the  day  after  writing  to  you.  Bathed  in  the  Baltic  on  the 
back  of  all  my  BLamburg  and  other  adventures  ;  caught  cold ;  Jtad 
already  caoght  it,  but  developed  it  by  the  vile  '  bathe.'  Felt  as  if 
I  were  getting  into  a  fever  outright,  and  had  to  take  decisive  meas- 
nzes,  though  in  a  foreign  house.  That  did  prove  effectual,  but  you 
can  fancy  what  two  or  three  days  I  had,  the  rather  as  they  made 
xne  do  the  *  picturesque '  all  the  time ;  and  there  was  no  end  to 
the  talk  I  had  to  carry  on.  The  Herr  von  Usedom  is  a  fine,  sub- 
stantial, intelligent,  and  good  man.  We  really  had  a  great  deal 
of  nice  speech  together,  and  did  beautifully  together ;  only  that  I " 
was  so  weak  and  sickly,  and  except  keeping  me  to  the  picturesque, 
he  would  not  take  almost  any  wise  charge  of  my  ulterior  afiairs. 
At  length — Friday  afternoon  last— he  did  set  out  with  me  towards 
Berlin  and  practicalities.  'To  stay  over  night  at  Putbus,  the 
Bichmond  of  Bugen,  and  then  catch  the  steamer  to  Stettin,  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Berlin  next  day.'  We  got  to  Putbus,  doing  pic- 
turesque by  the  way.  A  beautiful  Putbus  indeed !  where  I  had 
such  a  night  as  should  be  long  memorable  to  me  :  big  loud  hotel, 
sea-bathing,  lodgers  with  their  noises,  including  plenteous  coach- 
horses  under  my  window,  followed  by  noises  of  cats,  item  of  brood 
sows,  and  at  two  a.m.-by  the  simultaneous  explosion  of  two  Cochin 
China  cocks,  who  continued  to  play  thenceforth,  and  left  me  what 
sleep  you  can  fancy  in  such  quarters.  Never  till  the  end  of  things 
may  I  visit  Putbus  again.  However,  next  day's — yesterday's — steam 
voyage  and  rail  was  pleasantly  successful,  and  at  10.30  p.m.  I 
found  the  useful  Neuberg,  who  had  secured  mo  my  old  apartment 
in  the  British  Hotel,  and  here,  thank  God,  I  have  got  some  slee]) 
again  and  have  washed  my  skin  clean,  and  mean  to  be  on  the  road 
towards  Liegnitz  and  Breslau  to-morrow.  .  .  .  Neuberg  looks 
very  ugly — is,  in  fact,  ill  in  health.  Foxton  is  here  too  ;  scratchy, 
though  in  a  repentant  condition.  Enough!  let  us  on,  and  let 
them  do !  Berlin  is  loud  under  my  windows.  A  grey,  close,  hot- 
tish  Sunday  ;  but  I  will  take  care  not  to  concern  myself  with  it 
beyond  the  needful.  To-morrow  we  are  off :  Liegnitz,  Breslau, 
Prag,  then  Dresden  ;  after  which  only  two  battlefields  remain,  and 
London  is  within  a  week.  Neuberg  is  also  going  straight  to  Lon- 
don.   You  may  compute  that  all  the  travelling  details — washtubs, 
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railways,  money  settlements,  &a^-are  fturly  off  my  bands  from 
this  x)oint.  I  have  strength  enough  in  me  too.  With  the  snatches 
of  sleep  fairly  expectable,  I  conclude  myself  roadworthy  for  four- 
teen days.  Then  adieu  I  Keil  Kissen,  sloppy,  greasy  Tictual,  all 
cold  too,  including  especially  the  coffee  and  the  tea.  Adieq, 
Teutschland  I  Adieu,  travelling  altogether,  and  I  will  never  leave 
my  Goody  any  more.  Oh !  what  a  Schatz  even  I,  poor  I,  possess 
in  that  quarter,  the  x>oorest,  but  also  the  richest  in  some  respects^ 
of  all  the  sons  of  men. 

I  saw  some  prettyish  antient  Bugen  gentlemen,  item  ladies,  who 
regarded  with  curiosity  the  foreign  monster.  Small  thanks  to 
them.  N.B. — The  Baltic  Sea  is  not  rightly  salt  at  all — not  so  salt 
as  Solway  at  half-tide,  and  one  evening  we  rode  across  an  arm  of 
it.     Insignificant  sea ! 

Brieg,  Lower  Silesia :  September  10,  1858w 
We  quitted  Berlin  under  fair  auspices  Monday  morning  last,  for- 
tified with  a  general  letter  from  the  Prince's  aide-de-camp  to  all 
Pnissian  officers  whatsoever.  But  hitherto,  owing  to  an  immense 
review,  which  occupies  everybody,  it  has  done  us  less  good  tlian 
we  expected.  At  Cilstrin  a  benevolent  major  did  attend  us  to  the 
field  of  Zomdorf,  and  showed  us  everything.  But  in  other  places 
the  review  at  Liegnitz  has  been  fatal  to  help  from  such  quarters. 
"We  have  done  pretty  well  without ;  have  seen  three  other  fields, 
and  had  adventures  of  a  confused,  not  wholly  unpleasant,  charac- 
ter. 

Our  second  place  was  Liegnitz  itself,  full  of  soldiers,  oak  gar- 
lands, coloured  lamplets,  and  expectation  of  the  Prince.  We  were 
on  the  battlefield,  and  could  use  our  natural  eyes,  but  for  the  rest 
had  no  other  guidance  worth  other  than  contempt.  Did  well 
enough  nevertlieless,  and  got  faii'ly  out  of  Liegnitz  to  Breslan, 
which  has  been  our  head-quarters  ever  since.  A  dreadfully  noisy 
l)lace  at  night,  out  of  which  were  excursions.  Yesterday  to  Leu- 
then,  the  grandest  of  all  the  battles ;  to-day  hither  about  fifty 
miles  away  to  Molwitz,  the  first  of  Fritz's  fights,  from  which  we 
have  just  now  returned.  Sleep  is  the  great  difficulty  here,  but 
one  does  contrive  some  way.  Occasionally,  as  at  Custrin,  one  has 
a  niglit  *  which  is  rather  exquisite.'  But  I  lie  down  in  the  day- 
time— in  fine,  stnigglo  throuf^h  one  way  or  the  other.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  doing  me  much  hurt,  and  it  lasts  only  some  ten  days 
now.  As  to  x)rofit — well,  tlicro  is  a  kind  of  comfort  in  doing  what 
one  intended.     The  people  are  a  good,  honest,  modest  set  of  be- 
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iags ;  poorer  dassee,  espeoiAlly  in  the  coantry,  mach  happier  than 
with  110.  £yei7  kind  of  industry  is  on  the  improving  hand ;  the 
land,  mainly  sandy,  is  far  better  tilled  than  I  expected.  And  oh  I 
the  church  steeples  I  have  mounted  up  into,  and  the  barbarous 
jirgoning  I  have  had  questioning  ignorant  mankind.  Leuthen 
yesterday  and  Molwitz  to-day,  with  their  respective  steeples,  I 
shall  never  forget. 

Bref^Iau  :  September  11. 
This  is  a  queer  old  city  as  you  ever  heard  of.  High  as  Edin- 
l>argh,  or  more  so.  Streets  very  strait  and  winding ;  roofs  thirty 
feet  or  so  in  height,  and  of  proportionate  steepness,  ending  in 
chimney-heads  like  the  half  of  a  butter  firkin  set  on  its  side.  The 
people  are  not  beautiful,  but  they  seem  innocent  and  obligiDg, 
hrown-skinned,  scrubby  bodies,  a  good  many  of  them  of  Polack  or 
Slavic  breed.  More  power  to  their  elbow  1  You  never  saw  such 
churches,  Bath-houses,  &c.,  old  as  the  hills,  and  of  huge  propor- 
tions. An  island  in  the  Oder  here  is  completely  covered  with 
cathedrals  and  appendages.  Brown  women  with  cock  noses, 
snubby  in  character,  have  all  got  straw  hats,  umbrellas,  crinolines, 
iEc.,  as  fashion  orders,  and  are  no  doubt  charming  to  the  brown 
man.  Neuberg  is  a  perfect  Issachar  for  taking  labour  on  him  ; 
needs  to  be  led  with  a  strongish  curb.  Scratchy  Foxton  and  he 
are  much  more  tolerable  together.  Grease  plus  vinegar,  that  is 
the  rule. 

Frag  :  September  14,  1»58. 
From  Breslau,  where  I  wrote  last,  our  adventures  have  been 
miscellaneous,  our  course  painful  but  successful.  At  Landshut, 
edge  of  the  Riesen  Oebirge,  where  we  arrived  near  eleven  the  first 
night,  in  a  crazy  vehicle  of  one  horse,  you  never  saw  such  a  scene 
of  squalid  desolation.  I  had  pleased  myself  with  the  thoughts  of 
a  cup  of  hot  milk,  such  as  is  generally  procurable  in  German  inns. 
UfMonsi  /  no  milk  in  the  house  I  no  nothing !  only  a  ruhiges 
Zimmer  not  opened  for  weeks  past,  by  the  smell  of  it.  I  mostly 
nussed  sleep.  Our  drive  next  day  through  the  Riesen  Gehirge  into 
Bohemian  territory  was  as  beautiful  as  any  I  ever  had.  It  ended 
in  confusion,  getting  into  railways  full  of  dirty,  smoking,  Sunday 
gents,  fully  as  ugly  on  the  Elbe  there  as  on  the  Thames  nearer  you. 
We  had  passed  the  sources  of  the  Elbe  early  in  the  day ;  then 
crossed  it  at  night.  We  have  not  far  quitted  it  since,  nor  shall 
till  we  pass  Dresden.  The  gents  that  night  led  us  to  a  place  called 
PcardubiUj  terribly  familiar  to  me  from  those  dull  'Frederick' 
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books,  where  on?  of  the  de<t«Bbtblest  nighte  of  all  this  fspeditioa 
was  provided  me.  Big,  noisv  inn,  full  ol  evil  smells ;  coDteniptiblo 
little  wicked  village,  where  a  worse  than  jerry-*iho]>  olose  i 
W»y  niged  like  Bedlam  or  ErebuB,  t«  eheer  one,  in  a  bed,  i.*^ 
troagh,  eighteeo  inches  too  short,  and  a  loattreBs  forced  ioto  it 
which  cocked  up  at  both  ends  as  it  tou  had  been  in  the  trtingh  of 
ft  aadiUe.  .-IrA  tfimmel .'  We  left  it  at  i  a.m,  to  Jo  the  hardest 
day'^  work  of  anj.  Chotusitz,  Kolin — such  a  day,  in  a  wicked 
TebJcle  with  a  spavined  horse,  amid  clnutU  of  dost,  nnderalihmng 
Bnn.  I  was  half-mad  on  getting  hither  at  0.90  p.m.,  again  br  tba 
railway  carriage,  among  incidental  groups  of  the  nastieat  kind  of 
gents. 

The  Bohemians  are  a  different  peopI«  from  the  Germans  propeir. 
Teetenliiv  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  theai  could  understand  a  word 
of  German.  Thev  are  liars,  thieves,  slatterns,  a  kind  of  misetabte 
anbter-lriKh  people — Iiish  with  the  addition  of  ill-nature  and  a 
diaposition  decidediv  diHobliging.  We  called  Teeterdaj  at  an  inn 
on  the  battlelied  of  Kolin,  where  Frederick  had  gone  aloft  to  take 
a  anrvej  of  the  ground.  '  The  Golden  Sun '  is  still  its  title ;  bnt 
it  has  sunk  to  be  the  dirtiest  house  probably  in  Europe,  and  with 
the  Dastiest-loukioi;,  ill-thriviDg  spectre  of  a  landlady,  who  had 
not  even  a  glasa  of  beer,  if  Foxton  conld  have  summoned  courage 
to  diink  it  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

This  is  a  grand  picturesque  town,  this  Prag.  To>day  we  had 
our  own  difficulties  in  getting  ma.'^ters  ot  the  Ziscalierg,  Sterbe- 
hohe,  and  other  localities  of  the  battle  which  young  ladies  play  on 
the  piano — but  on  the  whole  it  was  light  compared  with  the  throea 
of  yesterday.  Here  is  an  antheutic  wild  pink  plncked  from  the 
battlefield.  Give  it  to  some  young  lady  who  practises  the  '  Battle 
of  Prague  '  on  her  piano  to  your  salixfaction. 

There  are  now  but  three  battlefieldH  to  do,  one  double,  day  after 
lo-inorrow  by  a  return  ticket  to  be  had  in  Dresden,  the  two  neit — 
Torgaii.  Bosabach — in  two  days  following.  Poor  Nenbei'g  haa 
fairly  bioken  down  by  excess  of  yesterday's  labour,  and  various 
miRery.  He  gave  up  the  Hradschin  (Knilxheen  they  pronounce  it) 
to  Foxton  and  me,  though  one  of  the  chief  curiosities  ot  Prag,  and 
has  gone  to  beil— a  noisy  bed — with  little  nursing,  poor  man  ;  but 
ho[>e3  to  be  roadworthy  to-morrow  again.  Ho  is  the  mainstay  of 
every  enterprise— I  could  not  do  without  him — and  Foxion  is  good 
for  absolutely  nothing,  except  to  neutmlize  him,  which  he  pretty 
much  does. 
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Dresden :  September  16, 185a  . 
I  have  got  your  second  letter  here — a  delightful  little  letter, 
which  I  read  sitting  on  the  Elbe  bridge  in  the  sunshine  after  I 
bad  got  my  face  washed,  with  such  a  struggle,  and  could  get  leave 
to  feel  like  Jonah  after  being  vomited  from  the  whale's  belly.    Our 
ioumey  from  Prag  has  excelled,  in  confusion,  all  I  ever  witnessed 
in  the  world ;  the  beautifullest  country  ever  seen  too,  and  the 
beautifuUest  weather — but,  Ach  GoU  I    However,  we  are  now  near 
the  end  of  it.     .     .     .     I  am  not  hurt ;  I  really  do  not  think  my- 
self much  hurt — but,  oh  what  a  need  of  sleep,  of  silence,  of  a  right 
good  washing  with  soap  and  water  all  over  1 

On  September  22  he  was  safe  at  home  again  at  Chelsea 
—having  finished  his  work  in  exactly  a  month.  Nero 
was  there  to  *  express  a  decent  joy '  at  seeing  him  again — 
Kero,  but  not  his  mistress.  She  was  away  in  Scotland 
with  her  friends,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell.  He  had  charged 
her  not  to  return  on  his  account  as  long  as  she  was  getting 
good  from  the  change  of  air  and  scene.  On  the  twenty- 
tliird  he  sent  her  the  history  of  the  rest  of  his  adventures. 

Our  journey  after  Dresden  continued,  with  the  usual  velocity  and 
tribulation,  over  Hochkirch — beautiful  outlook  from  the  steeple 
^here,  and  beautiful  epitaph  on  Marshal  Keith,  one  of  the  seven 
hundred  that  perished  on  that  spot,  the  church  doors  still  holed 
''ith  the  musketry  there— over  Leipzig,  where  Foxton  rejoined  us 
^fter  our  thrice-toilsome  day  at  Torgau ;  then  from  Weissenfeld 
orerRossbach,  the  last  in  our  series,  thank  Heaven  !     We  then  got 

into  the  Weimar  train,  found  little  M ,  and,  wlfat  was  better,  a 

fine,  quiet  bed-room,  looking  out  upon  decent  garden-groxmd  in 
the  inn  already  known  to  me,  where  I  procured  a  human  sleep, 
and  also  a  tub  with  water  enough  next  morning — and,  in  short, 
Was  greatly  refreshed ;  the  rather  as  I  absolutely  refused  to  go 
about  except  in  the  narrowest  limits  next  day,  and  preferred  lying 
on  my  bed,  asleep  or  not,  to  all  the  '  sights '  in.  nature.  At  three 
p.m.  we  had  to  go  again.  The  Grand  Duchess  sent  a  telegram — 
being  telegraphed  to — most  gracious,  but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  I 
did  wish  to  see  the  high  lady — ^very  clever  and  distinguished, 
everybody  says — but  it  involved  waiting  twenty-four  hours  in  an 
uncertain  hostelry  at  Eisenach,  and  then  getting  off  at  two  a.m., 
therefore  resolutely,  '  No,  Illustrious  Madame.'     Next  day  from 
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hintershansen,  near  Gassel,  to  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  was  among  the 
iardest  in  mj  exi)erience  of  phTsical  miseiy— begins  at  four  a. m., 
ao  sleep  behind  it,  nor  any  food  before  it^  and  lasts  incessantly 
till  seven  p.m. ;  oftenest  in  slow  trains  throngh  broiling  son,  sand 
clouds,  and  manufacturing  smoke.  My  living  was  a  cap  of  most 
lukewai-m  cofiee,  swallowed  like  physic,  which  it  much  zeeembled, 
as  all  German  coffee  does,  and  poor  eating  to  it ;  not  even  a  crumb 
of  bread  and  butter ;  raw  ham  and  bread,  to  be  washed  down  too 
in  one  minute  of  time.  On  this,  with  a  glass  of  soda  water  aud 
cognac  and  farthing  loaf  of  tough  bread  picked  up  somewhere, 
human  nature  had  to  subsist  to  Aix,  arrive  there  about  seven.  •  .  . 
About  half-past  eight  try  to  eat  if  you  could  something  tepid  and 
questionable.  Happily  the  bed  was  once  more  human — I  was 
thoroughly  done  up. 

Next  morning  stand  upon  the  lid  of  Charlemagne — abominable 
monks  roaring  out  their  idolatrous  grand  music  within  sight. 
Then  embark  again — arrived  at  Ostend  six  to  seven  p.m.,  get  on 
board  a  boat  to  Dover  (mail  steamer),  six  hours — nothing  to  be 
had  as  living,  Neuberg  and  others  very  sick.  In  Dover  one  a.m  , 
tumult  of  custom-houses,  of  over-crowded  inns  ;  in  despair  try  tea 
and  retire  to  one*s  garret,  with  nothing  to  depend  on  but  lucifers 
and  tobacco  through  the  night.  It  was  not  so  bad  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Next  day  a  fine  train  up  to  town,  Foxton  branch- 
ing off  at  Bedhill,  and  taking  leave  almost  with  tears.  By  the. 
river  steamer  I  reach  home  half-past  four,  or  rather  later.  To- 
day, after  a  good  sleep,  good  coffee,  &c.,  I  have  as  bad  a  headache 
as  need  be  desired,  and  trace  the  Strapazen  of  this  journey  in  a 
lively  manner.  I  feel  in  me,  down  in  the  breast  chiefly,  the  stock 
of  cold  I  have  l^d  secretly  these  three  weeks,  but  otherwise  ail 
nothing. 

Such  was  Carlyle's  second  tour  in  Germany,  as  sketched 
in  these  letters  by  himself.  One  misses  something  of  the 
liveliness  of  the  experiences  of  the  first,  when  everything 
was  new,  and  was  seized  upon  by  his  insatiable  curiosity. 
It  was  a  journey  of  business,  and  was  executed  with  a 
vigour  and  rapidity  remarkable  in  so  old  a  man.  There 
were  fewer  complaints  about  sleep — fewer  complaints  o 
any  kind.  How  well  his  surveying  work  was  done,  th 
history  of  Frederick's  campaigns,  when  he  caiue  to  wri 
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them,  were  ample  evidence.  He  speaks  lightly  of  having 
Been  Kolin,  Torgan,  &c.,  &c.  No  one  would  guess  from 
reading  these  short  notices  that  he  had  mastered  the  de- 
tails of  every  field  which  he  A'isited ;  not  a  turn  of  the 
ground,  not  a  brook,  not  a  wood,  or  spot  where  wood  had 
been,  had  escaped  him.  Each  picture  was  complete  in 
itself,  unconfused  with  any  other ;  and,  besides  the  pict- 
ure, there  was  tlie  character  of  the  soil,  the  extent  of 
cultivation — every  particle  of  information  which  would 
help  to  elucidate  the  story. 

There  are  no  mistakes.  Military  students  in  Germany 
are  set  to  learn  Frederick's  battles  in  Carlyle's  account  of 
them— altogether  an  extraordinary  feat  on  Carlyle's  part, 
to  have  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time.  Ilis  friends 
tad  helped  him  no  doubt ;  but  the  eye  that  saw  and  the 
niind  that  comprehended  were  his  own. 

Very  soon  after  his  return  the  already  finished  volumes 
<^f  '  Frederick '  were  given  to  the  world.     No  work  of  his 
'iad  as  yet  obtained  so  instant  and  wide  a  welcome.     The 
literary  success  was  immediate  and  exceptionally  great. 
2,000  copies  had  been  printed — they  were  sold  at  the  first 
^ne.    A  second  2,000  were  disposed  of  almost  as  rapidly, 
and  by  December  there  was  a  demand  for  more.     lie  had 
In'mself  been  singularly  indifferent  on  this  part  of  the 
lousiness.     In  his  summer  correspondence  there  is  not  a 
single  word  of  expectation  or  anxiety.     As  little  was  there 
fiign  of  exultation  when  the  world's  verdict  was  pronounced. 
The  child  that  is  born  with  greatest  difficulty  is  generally 
a  favourite,  but  it  was  not  so  in  this  instance.     In  his 
journal  he  speaks  of  the  book  as  '  by  far  the  most  heart- 
rending enterprise  he  had  ever  had '  as  '  worth  nothing,' 
though  ^  faithfully  done  on  his  part.'  .  In  Scotland  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  having  been  *  perfectly  dormant,'  '  in  a 
sluggish,  sad  way,  till  the  end  of  August.'     In  Germany 
he  had  seen  the  battlefields — *  a  quite  frightful  month  of 
Vol.  IV.— 18 
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physical  (iiscomfort,'  with  no  result  thiit  lie  could  I*  i 
(jf,  'except  a  great  iiiisoliief  to  licnltJi.'  lie  IiimI  retnrt 
he  said,  'utterly  broken  and  degi-aded.'  Tina  state 
feeling,  esuggerated  as  it  was,  eui-vived  the  appearniice  c^^ 
the  two  volmnes.  He  had  uoiiiplitiued  little  white  t 
jonruej  waa  iu  progress — when  he  waa  at  hoiue  i 
thero  was  little  else  but  sadness  and  dispiritiuCDt. 

Ileemnber  28(/(,  1858.— Book  was  pnliliBhed  boob  after  my  ro-  " . 
tnr»  ;  has  be«a  conaider&bly  more  read  than  nsoal  with  books  o( 
niiuii ;  much  babbled  of  in  newspapers.  No  better  to  me  than  tliR 
barking  o£  doga.  V«niehlimg,  Ja  JVi'cAf  ackling  my  sad  feeling 
about  it.  OfScious  people  three  or  tour  times  pat  *  reviews '  into 
my  hands,  and  in  an  idle  hoar  t  glanced  partly  into  these  ;  but  it 
would  hftve  been  better  not,  so  Bordidly  ignoraut  and  impertinent 
were  they,  though  generally  laudatory.  Ach  (.hM,  allein,  allem  avf 
ilieser  Erile!  However,  tbe  fifth  thonsand  is  printed,  paid  for  I 
think — some  2,800i.  in  all — and  will  be  sold  by-and-by  with  a 
money  profit,  and  perhaps  others  not  useless  to  me.  One  haa  to 
believe  that  there  are  rational  beings  in  England  who  read  one's 
poor  booka  and  are  silent  about  them.  Edition  of  iixrrks '  is  done 
too.  Larkin,  a  providential  blessing  to  me  in  that  and  in  tlio 
'  Frederick.'  I  am  fairly  riohor  at  this  time  than  I  erer  was,  in 
the  money  sense— rich  encugh  for  all  practical  imrposes — otherwise 
DO  luck  for  mo  till  I  hava  done  the  final  two  volumes.  Began 
that  many  weeks  ago,  but  cannot  get  rightly  lato  it  yet,  straggle 
as  I  may.  Hoolth  unfavourable,  horse  exerciiie  defective,  viUan- 
oits  ostlera  found  to  bo  starving  my  horse.  Much  ia  '  defectiru,* 
much  is  against  mo  ;  especially  my  own  fidelity  of  perseverance  in 
endeavor.  Ah  me,  would  I  were  through  it  I  I  feet  then  as  if 
hleep  would  fall  upon  me,  perhaps  the  last  and  perfect  sleep.  I 
knd  struggle  here  all  day,  ride  then  in  the  twilight  lik^ 
haunted  ghost  ;  speAk  to  nobody  ;  have  nobody  whom  it  gla 
mo  to  speak  to.     Trace  to  complaining. 

A  few  words  follow  whicli  I  will  quote  also,  as  t 
of  Bomethiug  which  proved  of  immeasurable  conecqiiei 
both  to  Carlyle  and  to  his  wife. 

■  OuUected  ttditioQ  o(  Carlyle'a  wnclu. 
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X^rd  Ashbnrton  has  wedded  again— a  Miss  Stnart  Mackenzie — 
they  are  off  to  Egypt  about  a  fortnight  ago.  '  The  changes  of 
tills  age/  as  minstrel  Bums  has  it,  *  which  fleeting  Time  pro- 
cnreth ! '     Ah  me !  ah  mc  I 

Carlyle  sighed  ;  but  the  second  Lady  Ashbnrton  became 
the  guardian  genius  of  the  Cheyne  Kow  household ;  to 
Mi-s.  Carlyle  the  tenderest  of  sisters,  to  Carlyle,  especially 
after  his  own  bereavement,  sister,  daughter,  mother,  all 
til  at  can  be  conveyed  in  the  names  of  the  warmest  liuman 
ties.  .  .  But  the  acquaintance  had  yet  to  begin.  Miss 
Stuart  Mackenzie  had  hitherto  been  seen  by  neither  of 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
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Effects  of  a  Liteiary  Life  upon  th^  Character — ^EveningB  in  Gherne 
Bow— Summers  in  Fife — ^Visit  to  Sir  Qeorge  Sinclair,  Thurso 
Castle— Mrs.  Carlyle's  Health— Death  of  Arthur  Clough — ^In- 
timacy with  Mr.  Buskin— Party  at  the  Grange — ^Description 
of  John  Eeble — '  Unto  this  Last' 

No  one  who  has  read  the  letters  of  Carlyle  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  tenderness  of  his 
heart,  or  of  liis  real  gratitude  to  those  relations  and  friends 
who  were  exerting  themselves  to  be  of  use  to  him.  As 
little  can  anyone  have  failed  to  notice  the  waywardness  of 
his  humour,  the  gusts  of  '  unjust  impatience'  and  'sulky 
despair'  with  which  he  received  sometimes  their  best  en- 
deavours to  serve  him,  or,  again,  the  remorse  with  which 
he  afterwards  reflected  on  his  unreasonable  outbursts. 
'  The  nature  of  the  beast '  was  the  main  explanation.  His 
temperament  was  so  constituted.  It  could  not  be  altered, 
and  had  to  be  put  up  with,  like  changes  of  weather.  But 
nature  and  circumstances  worked  together;  and  Lord  Jef- 
frey had  judged  rightly  when  he  said  that  literature  was 
not  the  employment  best  suited  to  a  person  of  Carlyle's 
disposition.  In  activ^e  life  a  man  works  at  the  side  of 
others.  He  has  to  consider  them  as  well  as  himself.  He 
has  to  check  his  impatience,  he  has  to  listen  to  objections 
even  wlien  he  knows  that  he  is  right.  He  must  be  content 
to  give  and  take,  to  be  indifferent  to  trifles,  to  know  and 
feel  at  all  times  that  he  is  but  one  among  many,  who  have 
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• 

^1  their  hnraours.     Every  day,  every  hour  teaches  him 
"i6  necessity  of  self-restraint.     The  man  of  letters  has  no 
encH    wholesome  check   upon   himself.     He  lives  alone, 
^^iinks  alone,  works  alone.     He  must  listen  to  his  own 
'"md  ;  for  no  other  mind  can  help  him.     He  requires  cor- 
''^ction   as  others  do ;   but  he  must  be  his  own  school- 
'^^aster.     His  peculiarities  are  part  of  his  originality,  and 
J^^y  not  be  eradicated.      The  friends  among  whom  he 
f^^es  are  not  the  partners  of  his  employment;  they  share 
"^^^  it,  if  they  share  at  all,  only  as  instruments  or  depend- 
^^ts.     Thus  he  is  an  autocrat  in  his  own  circle,  and  ex- 
V^^sed  to  all  the  temptations  which  beset  autocracy.    He  is 
^>ibject  to  no  will,  no  law,  no  authority  outside  himself ; 
^-nd  the  finest  natures  suffer  something  from  such  un- 
^^unded  independence.    .   .   .   Carlyle  had  been  made  by 
Mature  sufficiently  despotic,  and  needed  no  impulse  in  that 
direction  from  the  character  of  his  occupations, — while  his 
>ery  virtues  helped  to  blind  hun  when  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  could  have  been  more  on  his  guard.   He  knew 
that  his  general  aim  in  life  was  pure  and  unselfish,  and 
that  in  the  use  of  his  time  and  talents  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  sternest  examination   of  his  stewardship. 
His  conscience  was  clear.     His  life  from  his  earliest  years 
had  been  pure  and  simple,  without  taint  of  selfish  ambi- 
tion.    He  had  stood  upright  alwaj's  in  many  trials.     He 
had  become  at  last  an  undisputed  intellectual  sovereign 
over  a  large  section  of  his  contemporaries,  who  looked 
to  him  as  cQsciples  to  a  master  whose  word  was  a  law  to 
their  belief.     And  thus  habit,  temperament,  success  itself 
had  combined  to  deprive  him  of  the  salutary  admonitions 
with  which  the  wisest  and  best  of  mortals  cannot  entirely 
dispense.     From  first  to  last  he  was  surrounded  by  people 
who  allowed  him  his  own  way,  because  they  felt  his  supe- 
riority— who  found  it  a  privilege  to  minister  to  him  as  they 
became  more  and  more  conscious  of  his  greatness — who. 
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when  their  eyes  were  opeii  to  hie  dt'fei'ts,  were  contenti^ 
put  up  with  them,  as  the  mere  sccideots  of  a  oervoq^ 
sensitive  organization. 

Tliis  was  enough  for  friends  who  could  Ije  amueed  1 
peculiarities  from  which  they  «Ud   not  porgonally  j 
But  for  those  who  actually  lived  with  him — for  hie 
especially,  on  whom  the  tire-sparks  fell  first  and  alwa; 
and  who  could  not  escape  from  tliem — the  trial  was  hni 
The  central  grievance  was  gone,  but  was  not  entirely  I 
gotten.     His  letters  had  failed  to  Hsgnro  her  of  his 
tion,  for  C'lie  thought  at  tiuiea  that  they  mnst  be  t 
for  his   biographer.     She  conld  not  doubt  his  giom 
when,  now  after  his  circumstances  became  moni 
gave  her  free  commaud  of  money  ;  when,  ae  she  could  a 
longer  walk,  he  insisted  that  slie  sliould  have  a  broaglu 
twice  a  week  to  drive  in,  and  afterwards  gave  her  a  c 
riage  of  her  own.     But  affection  did  not  prevent  oitthni 
of  bilious  humour,  under  which,  for  a  whole  fortnight 
felt  us  if  abe  was  '  keeper  in  a  mad-house,'     When  lie  » 
at  a  distance  from  her  he  was  passionately  anxious  i 
her  health.     MHien  he  was  at  home,  his  own  discomfort! 
real  or  imaginary,  left  no  room  for  thought  of  othei 
'  If  Carlyle  wakes  once  in  a  night,'  slie  said  to  me,  ' 
will  complain  of  it  for  a  wuek.     I  wake  thirty  times  ei 

:lit,  bitt  tliat  is  nothing.'     NotwJdigtantling  all  his 
olutions,  notwithstanding  tlie  fall  of  '  the  scales  from  I 
eyes'  and  the  intended  amendment  for  the  future,  1 
i-elapsed  in  Clieyue  IJow  after  Carlyle  returned  from  ( 
many,  and  settled  agaiu  to  his  work,  much  into  their 
condition.     Generally  the  life  was  smooth  and  nnerentA 
but  tlic  atmosphere  was  always  dubious,  and  a  disturbf 
sleep  or  an  indigestion  would  bring  on  a  tlumder-stort 
Mrs.  Carlyle  grew  coutiuually  moi-e  feeble,  continnal  : 
vous  anxiety  allowing  her  no   chance  to  rally  ;  hut  1 
indomitable  spu'it  held  lier  up  ;  she  went  out  little  i 
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evenings,  bnt  she  had  her  own  small  tea  parties,  and  the 
talk  was  as  brilliant  as  ever.     Carlyle  worked  all  day, 
rode  late  in  the  afternoon,  came  home,  slept  a  little,  then 
dined  and  went  ont  afterwards  to  walk  in  the  dark.     If  any 
^^  us  were  to  spend  the  evening  there,  we  generally  found 
^^^T  alone  ;  then  he  would  coine  in,  take  possession  of  the 
Conversation  and  deliver  himself  in  a  stream  of  splendid 
'* Monologue,  wise,  tender,  scornful,  humorous,  as  the  in- 
clination  took  him — but  never  bitter,  never  malignant, 
^J- vays  genial,  the  tiercest  denunciations  ending  in  a  burst 
^^C  laughter  at  his  own  exaggerations.     Though  I  knew 
fixings  were  not  altogether  well,  and  her  drawn,  suffering 
^^^  haunted  me  afterwards  like  a  sort  of  ghost,  I  felt  for 
lyself  that  in  him  there  could  be  nothing  really  wrong, 
id  that  he  was  as  good  as  he  was  great. 
80  passed  the  next  two  or  three  years ;  he  toiling  on  un- 
i^eariedly,  dining  nowhere,  and  refusing  to  be  disturbed — 
^^^ontenting  himself  with  now  and  then  sending  his  brother 
rord  of  his  general  state. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

Chelsea :  March  14,  1859. 
We  go  along  here  in  the  common  way,  or  a  little  below  it,  nei- 
ther of  us  specially  definable  as  ill,  but  suffering  (possibly  from 
the  muddy  torpid  weather),  under  unusual  feebleness^  and  wishing 
we  were  a  little  stronger.  Jane  keeps  afoot ;  takes  her  duo  drives, 
tries  walking  when  the  weather  permits,  and  is  surely  a  good  deal 
better  than  she  has  been  wont  to  be  in  the  last  two  years.  But 
her  weakness  is  very  great ;  her  power  of  eating  runs  very  low, 
poor  soul.  To  day  she  seems  to  be  trying  total  abstinence,  or 
something  near  it,  by  way  of  remedy  to  a  constant  nausea  she  com- 
plains of.  *  We  must  do  the  best  we  can  for  a  living,  boy  ! '  As 
to  me,  the  worst  is  a  fatal  inability  to  get  forward  with  my  work  in 
this  state  of  nerves  and  stomach.  I  am  dark,  inert,  and  stupid  to 
a  painful  degree,  when  progress  depends  almost  altogether  on 
vivacity  of  nerves.  The  remedy  is  .  .  .  there  is  no  remedy 
bnt  boring  along  mole-like  or  mule-like^  and  refusing  to  lie  down 
altogether. 
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In  Juue  :ifter  '  months  of  neelessnees  and  w^retchedoese,' 
he  was  ^  tumbted '  ioto  what  he  called  '  active  chaoe,*  i.a 
he  took  a.  hoii^  foe  the  sniumer  at  Hiiiubie,  iif-ar  Aber- 
'  dour  in  Fife.  Tiie  change  was  out  veiy  euccesefiil.  lie 
had  his  horse  with  him,  aud  '  rode  fiercely  about,  haunted 
by  the  gliosis  of  the  past.'  Mre.  Carlyle  followed  bitn 
dowD.  John  Carlvlc  was  charged  to  meet  Iter  at  Edin- 
bnrgh,  and  see  her  safe  for  tlie  rest  of  her  journey,  '  Eo 
good  aod  soft  with  her,'  bo  eaid, '  you  have  uo  notioii  whtb« 
ill  any  Hurry  or  fuse  does  her,  and  I  know  always  bovr 
kind  your  ttionglits  are,  and  also  hers,  iu  spite  of  any  Hawk 
that  may  arise.'  Was  it  that  be  coiUd  not '  reck  iiie  own 
rede ! '  or  was  Mra.  Carlvle  herself  ex^igerating,  when  §he 
described  the  next  fortiii^lit  with  bini  nl  lliuiibie,  as  like 
being  in  a  '  madhouse '  t  They  went  afterwards  to  tht- 
cousins  at  Aachtertool,  and  from  Auchtertool  she  wrote 
the  sad  letter  to  a  young  friend  in  London  who  had  asked 
to  be  congratulated  on  her  marriage."  They  remained  in 
Scotland  till  the  end  of  yepteniber.  At  Chelsea  again,  on 
the  3rd  of  October,  lie  wi-ote  a  few  words  in  liis  jomnai, 
the  last  entered  there  for  several  years. 

'  Ketiirnod  Satur^lay  night  from  a  long  miscellaneous  sojourn  iu 
Scotland  which  has  lasted  very  idly  and  not  too  comfortably  sinco 
tlie  last  days  uf  June.  Batliing,  solitary  riding,  walking,  one  or 
tvo  fits  of  catarrhal  illness  of  a  kind  I  did  not  hke ;  this  and 
mncb  solitary  musing,  reminiscence,  and  antic i[iat ion  of  a  jiainful 
kind  filled  that  fallow  jieriod.  Perhaps  both  of  us  are  a  littlo 
better ;  one  cannot  ho|)e  much.  A  terrible  task  now  ahead  again. 
Steady  '.  steady  !  To  it  then !  Isabella,  my  good  sister-in-law  at 
Scotsbrip,  was  gone.  Poor  brother  Jamie!  We  looked  at  the 
place  of  graves  Tuesday  lost.  There  at  least  is  peace  ;  there  is 
rest.     Foolish  tears  almost  surprised  me.' 

Tliere  was  a  short  \isit  to  the  Grange  in  January  (IRWi), 
another  in  April  to  I-ord  Sandwii-b  at  llitiehitibronk — 
from  which  he  was  frightened  away  prein.itnrely  by   the 

1  Litters  and  JIci.ioTiaU,  vuL  ii.  !>.  141. 
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aiTival  of  Hepworth  Dixon.  He  had  evidently  been 
troublesome  at  home,  for  from  Hinchinbrook  he  wrote  to 
his  wife  begging  her  *  to  be  patient  Avith  him.'  *  He 
^M  the  unhappy  animal,  but  did  not  mean  ill.'  With 
^Jiese  exceptions,  and  a  week  at  Brighton  in  July,  he 
f\ved  fixed  at  his  desk,  and  in  August,  leaving  his  wife 
^  liondon,  where  nervousness  had  reduced  her  to  the 
i>riuk  of  a  bilious  fever,  he  went  oflF,  taking  his  work  with 

*^ni,  to  stay  at  Thurso  Castle  with  Sir  George  Sinclair. 

"*^here  he  remained  several  weeks  in  seclusion  as  complete 

^  he  could  wish.  His  letters  were  full  and  regular,  though 

^*iey  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction. 

7b  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

Off  Aberdeen  Harbour  :  August  3,  IS6O1 

Arrived  here  after  what  they  call  an  excellent  voyage,  which  in* 

^^eed  has  had  good  weather  and  all  other  fine  qualities  except  that 

^^est,  the  possibility  of  reasonable  sleeping.     I  have  seldom  seen 

^ach  an  overcrowded  piggery  of  a  place  as  we  had  to  try  that  lat* 

'^r  operation  in. 

I  did  manage  a  little,  however,  each  night.  I  feel  wonderfully 
tolerable  after  all  is  done ;  the  sound  in  my  ears  either  gone  or 
else  lost  amid  other  innumerable  clankings,  snorings,  and  clang- 
ours. Thank  Gk>d  we  are  got  so  far  with  success.  Could  I  only 
hear  that  my  poor  Jeannie  is  a  little  come  round  again,  now  that 
the  noises  and  disturbances  from  my  side  of  the  house  are  done. 

ThuTBO  Castle  :  August  6, 1860. 
Saturday — wet,  dreary,  gaunt,  and  strange — was  a  little  dis- 
piriting, in  spite  of  the  cordial  and  eager  welcome  of  all  these 
good  people.  But  that  night  I  had  a  capital  sleep.  Next  morn- 
ing I  contrived  to  shirk  church  (which  I  shall  always  do)  and 
walked  along  the  many-sounding  shore  with  a  book,  a  cape,  and 
a  little  tobacco,  some  mile  or  two  among  the  cliffs  and  crags. 
Not  a  human  being  visible  ;  only  the  grand  ever-murmuring  sea ; 
Pentland  Frith  clear  as  crystal,  with  Orkney  Hoy  Island,  a  fine 
precipitous  sea-girt  mountain,  to  our  left,  and  Dunnet  Head  some 
six  or  seven  miles  ahead.  There  I  sate  and  sauntered  in  the  de- 
Toutest,  quietest,  and  handsomest  mood  I  have  been  in  for  many 
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montbH.  Then  I  read,  bathed  carefully,  and  aet  ont  f 
walking  to  arrive  u-iinn  and  also  pnuctuaL  la  short,  degu,  I  i 
well  yeaterdaj  and  have  had  again  a  talemble  sleep.  N»7,  hu 
got  my  aSairs  settled,  so  to  speak ;  breakrast  an  hour  before 
famil;  (who  doa't  gi^t  into  Uieir  worship,  kc,  till  ten),  am  nc 
show  (ace  at  all  till  three  p.m.  and  mean  actually  to  try  s 
work.     If  I  can  it  will  bo  vei^y  fine  for  me. 

Tbe  little  butler  here  aeema   one  of  the   clererest,  willingi 
creatures  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  is  zealously  ai 
(as  hitherto  oil  and  sundry  are)  to  oblige  the  monster  come  i 

Thtitao,  visible,  abont  two  gunMhota  off,  from  one  of  my  w 
doWB,  is  a  poor  grey  town,  treeless,  with  one  or  two  nteam-enginea 
in  it,  and  a  dozen  or  two  of  tlahing-boatB.  Nor  is  Thotwi  Castle 
much  of  a  mansion,  at  least  till  you  examine  it  attentively.  But 
it  is  really  an  extensive,  well-fumiahed,  humau  dwelling-place 
and  its  situation  with  its  northern  parapet,  looking  down  n 
actual  waves  which  nevergoa  stone's  throw  off,  is  altogether  d 
ing ;  a  place  bnilt  at  three  different  times,  from  16r>4  A 
(quite  modem  this  my  northern  side  of  it),  with  font  or 
auidlo-extingnisher-like  towers  in  different  parts,  very 
trim,  with  walks  and  sheltering  offic'es  add  walls. 
horse  ;  not  even  a  saddle  shelty  ;  but  there  is  ft  carriage  i 
pair  for  the  womankind,  with  whom  I  have  not  yet  gone,  thov^  J 
mean  to. 

Aqgoit  I*.  J 

My  dear  little  Goody, — I  could  have  been  a 
yesterday  morning.  First  at  your  long  delay  in  writing,  and  y 
perverse  notion  of  my  neglect  in  tbat  particular,  ulso  of  your  si 
fnl  condemnation  of  my  descriptive  performance  (which  I  « 
sure  you  was  not  done  for  tlio  sake  of  fntnrc  biograplier 
done  at  all  except  with  cnnsidcrnble  pain  and  i 
at  the  very  first  moment  possible  in  my  gloom 
you  had  known  of  it).  But  oil  feelings  wore  swallowed  Up  in  a 
— grief  and  alarm  at  the  sleepless,  excited,  and  aJkigether  poi 
state  my  poor  little  .lennnie  had  evidently  got  into,  A  long  !< 
WHB  to  have  been  written  yesterday  afternoon  after  work  and  liol 
ing  and  dinner  were  well  over.  But,  oIom  I  at  dinner  (which  \ 
been  unexpectedly  crowded  forward  to  two  p.m.  instead  of  tlirtt 
and  Imd  sent  ma  into  Ihe  sea  and  \v\f\  oKain  at  full  gallop,  i 
uiisa  the  essential  doily  bath) — at  dinner,  which  1  found  them  i 
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nominating  luncheon,  I  was  informed  that  three  miles  ofi^  at  some 

Highland  laird's  named  Major ,  there  stood  an  engagement 

for  me  of  a  strict  nature,  and  that  there  I  was  to  dine.  Nimmer 
vnd  Nimmeitnehr,  The  major  had  not  even  asked  me.  I  want  no 
acquaintance  with  any  laird  or  major.  I  positively  cannot  go.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  insisted  and  reiterated  in  this  key.  Poor  Sir 
George  offered  to  dine  now  and  go  walking  with  me  on  the  sands 
viiile  the  major's  dinner  went  on. 

In  short  I  found  I  should  give  offence  and  seem  a  very  surly, 
onthankful  fellow  by  persisting,  so  I  was  obliged  to  go.     The 
laird,  an  old  Peninsula  soldier,  was  not  a  bad  fellow ;  quite  the 
reverse  indeed ;  had  a  wife  and  wife's  sister  and  a  son  just  from 
India  and  the  Crimea  ;  finally  a  very  pretty  Highland  place,  and  a 
smart  douce  little  daughter  who  iMade  the  Caithness  dialect  beau- 
tiful.    Of  myself  I  will  say  only  that  I  have  cunningly  adjusted 
my  hours ;  am  called  at  eight,  bathe  as  at  home,  run  out  from 
heat :  breakfast  privately,  and  by  this  means  shirk  *  prayers  * — 
am  at  work  by  ten,  bathe  at  two,  and  do  not  show  face  till  three. 
After  which  comes  walking,  comes  probably  driving.     Country 
equal  to  Ciaigenputtock  for  picturesque  effects,  j!>/tM  the  sea,  which 
is  always  one's  friend.     I  have  got  some  work  done  every  day ; 
have  slept  every  night,  never  quite  ill,  once  or  twice  splendidly. 

Carlyle  abhorred  the  '  picturesque '  when  sought  after 

of  set  purpose.     He  was  exquisitely  sensitive  of  natural 

l)eauty,  when  lie  came  across  it  naturally  and  surrounded 

l)y  its  own  associations.     Here  is  a  finished  picture  which 

he  sent  to  his  brother. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

Thurso :  August  IM,  1860. 
I  sit  boring  over  my  work,  not  idle  quite,  but  with  little  visible 
result,  and  that  has  considerably  weakened  the  strength  of  my  |)o- 
sition  here.  I  dimly  intended  to  hold  on  for  *  about  a  month  ; ' 
and  this  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  limit.  Sir  G.  has  always  pro- 
fessed to  be  clear  for  two  months  as  the  minimum,  but  will  per- 
haps be  at  bottom  not  so  averse  to  the  shorter  term,  there  being 
such  a  cackle  of  grandcliildren  here,  with  governesses  &c.,  whom 
he  sees  to  be  a  mere  bore  to  me,  though  to  him  such  a  joy.  Yes- 
terday we  went  to  John  o'  Groats  actually.  It  is  about  twenty 
miles  from  us  to  the  little  seaside  inn.     There  you  dismount,  walk 
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to  Groats,  i.e.  to  the  mftliic  8it«  of  Oroats— a  abort  inila— Uu 
two  rather  long  ouea  to  the  top  of  Duncanabj  Head. 

It  is  oae  of  the  prettiest  shoreB  I  erer  saw :  trim  graes 
com,  even  to  the  ver;  brow  of  the  Beo.  Bond  (where  there  is  sand) 
tie  white  as  meal,  and  between  sand  and  farm-field  a  ylucu  or  slm-.p 
slope,  which  is  also  covered  with  gcuas,  in  some  placea  thick  with 
meadow-sweet,  '  Queen  of  the  Meadows,'  aud  quite  odonferuDs  aa 
well  as  trim.  The  ialiuiil  of  Stroma  flanks  it,  across  a  sound  of 
perhaps  two  miles  brood.  Thrco  ships  were  jiassing  westward  in 
our  time.  The  old  wreck  of  a  fourth  was  stiU  traceable  in  ftag- 
ment^,  sticking  in  the  sand,  or  leant  on  harrows  higher  up  b*  wbj 
of  fence.  The  site  of  Ocoats  has  a  barn  short  wa,T  behiud  it,  and 
a,  cottage  short  way  to  its  left  looking  seaward.  The  waves  ara 
about  a  pistol  shot  off  at  high  water.  It  ataods — i.«.  a  home 
would  stand — very  boalitifuUy,  aa  at  the  bottom  of  a  kind  of  sooop 
rising  alowlj  behind  into  highish  country,  dilto  to  west,  though 
not  into  great  heights  at  all,  and  the  big  Duncousby  quite  gnuidljr 
screening  it  both  from  E.  and  N.E.;  and  all  was  so  admiral 
still  and  solitary  :  extenaive  Cheviot  sheep  nibbling  all  about, 
DO  other  living  thing,  like  a  dream.  The  Orkneys,  Bunuld 
Skerries,  Ac,  lay  dim,  dreamlike,  with  a  beanty  aa  of  sor 
the  dim  grey  day.  Groats'  site  appeared  to  me  lorribly  like  aomo 
extinct  farmer's  lime-kiln.  Kain  broke  out  on  coming  home,  and 
I  lost  a  good  portion  of  my  nleep  lost  night  by  the  adveutuM. 
This  is  all  I  have  to  say  of  Oroats  or  myself. 

Amid  these  scenes,  and  lieartily  coiibcIoiis  uf  his  hoi 
kind  consideration  for  hini,  lie  staged  out  his  holiday, 
had  wished  liis  wife  to  li»ve  a  taste  of  Scotcli  air  too  h 
fore  the  winter,  and  had  iirrauged  that  she  should  goil 
Ids  sister  at  the  Gill.     Bhc  had  started,  and  waBStaTingg 
the  way  with  her  friends  the  Stanleys  at  Alderley,  whl 
lier  husband  discovered   that   he   coidd   do  no   loore  4 
Tlinreo,  and  niiist  get  homo  again ,     The  period  of  his  y 
had  been  indefinite.     She  had  supposed  that  he  would  I 
main  longer  than  he  proposed  to  do.     The  delay  of  j 
and  a  misconstruction  of  uieaninga  led  Mrs.  Cai'lyle  to  s 
pose  Uiat  lie  was  about  to  return  to  Chelsea  iinmcdiatd 
and  that  Ixcr  own  presence  there  would  be  indUpensabl 
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and,  with  a  resentment,  which  she  did  not  cai*e  to  conceal, 
at  his  imagined  want  of  consideration  for  her,  she  gave 
np  her  expedition   and   went   back.     It  was   a   mistake* 
throughout,  for  he  had  intended  himself  to  take  Annan- 
dale  on  his  way  home  from  Thurso ;  but  he  had  not  been 
explicit  enough,  and  she  did  not  spare  him.     He  was  very 
miserable  and  very  humble.     lie  promised  faithfully  that 
when  at  home  again  he  would  worry  her  no  more  till  she 
was  strong  enough  to  be  '  kept  onasy.' 

I  will  be  qtiiet  as  a  dream  (he  said).  Surely  I  ought  to  be  rather 
a  protection  to  your  poor  sick  fancy  than  a  new  disturbance.  Be 
still ;  be  quiet.     I  swear  to  do  thee  no  mischief  at  all. 

Alas  !  he  might  swear;  bnt  with  the  excellentest  inten- 
tions, he  was  an  awkward  companion  for  a  nervous,  suflFer- 
ing  woman.  He  had  msant  no  mischief.  It  was  impossi- 
ble that  he  could  have  meant  it.  His  misfortune  was  that 
he  had  no  perception.  He  never  understood  that  a  deli- 
cate lady  was  not  like  his  own  robuster  kindred,  and  might 
be  shivered  into  fiddle-strings  while  they  would  only  have 
laughed. 

This  was  his  last  visit  to  Scotland  before  the  completion 
of  '  Frederick.'  A  few  words  to  Mr.  Erskine,  who  had 
written  to  inquire  about  his  wife,  give  a  more  accurate  ac- 
count of  his  own  condition  than  it  gave  of  hers. 

To  Thomas  Erskine,  Esq. 

Chelsea :  October  12,  1860. 
I  got  home  nearly  three  weeks  ago.  Jane  was  not  weaker  than 
I  expected ;  her  house,  poor  soul,  all  set  in  order  on  an  improved 
footing  as  to  servants,  almost  pathetic  as  well  as  beautiful  to  me. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  she  has  grown  stronger  ever  since,  and 
is  now  once  more  in  her  usual  posture.  I  have  got  my  smithy  fire 
kindled  again,  and  there  is  sound  of  the  hammer  once  more  audi- 
ble. I  have  sunk  silent,  humiliated,  endeavouring  to  be  quietly, 
wisely,  not  foolishly,  diligent  with  all  the  strength  left  to  me. 
*  Frederick '  is  not  the  most  pious  of  my  heroes  ;  but  the  world 
awakens  in  me  either  piety  or  else  despair.    Why  have  I  not  a 
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more  pions  labonr  to  end  with  ?  perhaps  not  to  be  aUe  to  end. 
But  one  must  not  quarrel  with  one's  kind  of  labour.  To  do  it  is 
the  thing  requisite.  My  horse  is  potent  for  riding,  and  one  of  the 
loyallest  quadrupeds.  That  perhaps  is  the  finest  item  in  the  horo- 
scope. 

The  *  improved  footing '  as  to  servants  had  been  Car- 
lyle's  own  arrangement.  In  his  wife's  weakened  condition 
he  thought  it  no  longer  right  that  she  should  be  left  to 
struggle  on  with  a  single  maid-of -all-work.  He  had  in- 
sisted that  she  should  have  a  superior  class  of  woman  as 
cook  and  housekeeper,  with  a  girl  to  assist  He  himself 
was  fixed  to  his  garret  room  again,  rarely  stirring  out  ex- 
cept to  ride,  and  dining  nowhere  save  now  and  then  with 
Forster,  to  meet  only  Dickens,  who  loved  him  with  all  his 
heart. 

The  new  year  brought  the  Grange  again,  where  Mrs. 
Carlyle  was  now  as  glad  to  go  as  before  she  had  been  re- 
luctant. 

Everybody  (he  wrote)  as  kind  as  possible,  especially  the  lady. 
Tills  party  small  and  insignificant ;  nobody  but  ourselves  and 
Venables,  an  honest  old  dish,  and  Kingsley,  a  new,  of  higher  pre- 
tensions, but  inferior  flavour. 

The  months  went  by.  On  March  27  a  bulletin  to  his 
brother  says : — '  I  have  no  news  ;  nothing  but  the  old  si- 
lent struggle  continually  going  on ;  for  my  very  dreams, 
when  I  have  any,  are  apt  to  be  filled  with  it.  A  daily  ride 
nearly  always  in  perfect  solitude,  a  daily  and  nightly  es- 
cort of  confused  babblements,  and  thoughts  not  cheerful 
to  speak  of,  yet  with  hope  more  legible  at  times  tlian  for- 
merly, and  on  the  whole  with  health  better  rather  tlian 
worse.' 

In  this  year  he  lost  a  friend  whom  he  valued  beyond 
any  one  of  the  younger  men  whom  he  had  learnt  to  know. 
Artliur  Clougli  died  at  Florence,  leaving  behind  him,  of 
work  accoiuplished,  a  translation  of  Plutarch,  a  volume  of 
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poems  (which  by-and-by,  when  the  sincere  writing  of  this 

ambitious  age  of  ours  is  sifted  from  the  insincere,  may 

survive  as  an  evidence  of  what  he  might  have  been  had 

fulness  of  years  been  granted  to  him),  and,  besides  these,  a 

i>eautiful  memory  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  known 

iiira.     I  knew  what  Carlyle  felt  about  him,  and  I  tried  to 

induce  him  to  wriite  some  few  words  which  might  give 

that  memory  an  enduring  form. 

I  quite  agree  in  what  you  say  of  poor  Clough  (he  replied).  A 
man  more  vivid,  ingenious,  veracious,  mildly  radiant,  I  have  sel- 
dom met  witb,  and  in  a  character  so  honest,  modest,  kindly.  I 
expected  very  considerable  things  of  him.  As  for  the  *  two  pages  * 
jou  propose,  there  could,  had  my  hands  been  loose,  have  been  no 
valid  objection,  but,  as  it  is,  my  hands  are  tied. 

Every  available  moment  had  been  guaranteed  to  *  Fred- 
erick.' Clongh  was  gone;  but  another  friendsliip  had 
been  formed  which  was  even  more  precious  to  Carlylu. 
lie  had  long  been  acquainted  with  Ruskin,  but  hitherto 
there  had  been  no  close  intimacy  between  them,  art  not 
being  a  subject  especially  interesting  to  him.  But  Ruskin 
was  now  writing  his  '  Letters  on  Political  Economy'  in  the 
*Comhill  Magazine.'  The  world's  scornful  anger  wit- 
nessed to  the  effect  of  his  strokes,  and  Carlyle  was  de- 
lighted. Political  Economy  had  been  a  creed  while  it 
pretended  to  be  a  science.  Science  rests  on  reason  and 
experiment,  and  can  meet  an  opponent  with  calmness.  A 
creed  is  always  sensitive.  To  express  a  doubt  of  it  shakes 
its  authority,  and  is  therefore  treated  as  a  moral  offence. 
One  looks  back  with  amused  interest  on  that  indignant 
outcry  now,  when  the  pretentious  science  has  ceased  to 
answer  a  political  purpose  and  has  been  banished  by  its 
chief  professor  to  the  exterior  planets. 

But  Carlyle  had  hitherto  been  preaching  alone  in  the 
wilderness,  and  rejoiced  in  this  new  ally.  He  examined 
Ruskin  more  carefullv.     He   saw,  as  who  tliat  looked 
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could  help  seeing,  that  here  was  n  true  '  matt  oi  genius,' 
pecivliar,  iiiieveit,  passionate,  but  wieldiug  in  bis  hand  real 
levin  bolts,  not  mere  daeLea  of  light  merelj^bnt  fiery  ar- 
rowa  w)iich  pierced,  wheru  they  struck,  to  the  quick.  II© 
was  tempted  one  night  to  go  to  hear  Gnekiu  lecture,  not 
on  tlie  '  Dismal  Science,'  but  on  some  natural  pheuonaeua, 

which  Ruskin,  while  the  n .^est  obeerver,  conld  convert 

into  a  poem.  '  Sermoiw  in  Stones '  liad  been  already  Car- 
lyle'e  name  for  'The  Stones  of  Venice,'  Such  a  preacher 
he  was  willing  to  listen  to  on  any  subject. 

To  J<Jin  Cartyh. 

Chelteo  i  April  33,  ISfil. 

FHiUiT  last  I  was  [>oiNurt,U-,l-ln  faol  kn!  iiimiidJv  com(>ctlptI 
myself, '.us  it  «-y]v-t..ii  Lmuv  ..f  l^i-kiu'- al  IL.;  Iii--'i,tiiii,in,  Al- 
bemarle-street.  Loctnre  on  Tre«  Le«yea  as  phyHiologicMl,  picto. 
rial,  moral,  symbolical  objects.  A  crammed  house,  but  tolerable 
to  mc  even  in  the  gallery.  The  lecture  ^-as  thought  to  'break 
down,'  and  iudeed  it  quite  did  '  i/a  ii  t-xlure ; '  Vmt  only  did  from 
embarr'is  iks  ricA?iwi.'S^a  rare  case.  Ruskiti  did  blow  asunder  aa 
by  (,'uni)Owder  exjilosions  his  leaf  notions,  which  wi're  niauifold, 
curious,  genial  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  do  not  recollect  to  liavo  heard  in 
tliat  place  any  neatest  thing  I  liked  so  well  as  (his  chaotic  one, 

Tiiis  was  a  iiiei-e  episode,  however,  in  a  life  which  was 
as  it  were  fhiiined  down  to  'an  undoai>le  task.'  Montlis 
went  by  ;  at  hist  the  matter  became  so  complicated,  and 
the  notes  and  corrections  so  many,  that  the  printers  were 
called  in  to  help.  Tiie  rough  fragments  of  manuscript 
were  set  in  type  that  he  might  see  his  way  throngh  them. 

Yon  never  saw  such  a  jumble  of  liorrors  as  the  fii-at  proofe  are 
(lie  said  in  reiwrting  the  result).  In  my  bewildering  indexlesa 
Mtate,  anil  with  such  books  and  blockhcadiam,  I  cannot  single- 
liimded  deal  uiti)  the  thing  except  stage  after  stage  iu  this  tentative 
way.  Often  enough  I  am  doing  the  vcri"  la.st  i-evise  when,  after 
such  serewiuK  and  torturing,  the  really  \-ital  I'lint  of  the  matter — 
rnlo  of  all  the  articulation  it  must  Lave^-will  disclose  ilaelf  fo  me, 
orerlnohil  by  tlie  tifty  Dryasdusts  I  have  been  eonsidting. 

Alas  !  (he  cries  at  another  time)  my  poor  old  limbs  are  nothing 
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like  so  equal  to  this  work  as  they  once  were ;  a  fact  that,  but  an 
iiDemediable  one.  Seldom  was  a  poor  man's  heart  so  near  broken 
bj  utter  weariness,  disg^t,  and  long-continued  despair  over  an 
nndoable  job.  The  only  point  is,  said  heart  must  not  break  alto- 
gether, hui  finish  if  it  can. 

Ko  leifiure — leisure  even  for  tliought — could  be  spared 
to  otlier  subjects.     Even  the  great  phenomenon  of  the 
century,  the  civil  war  in  America,  passed  by  him  at  its 
opening  without  commanding  his  serious  attention.     To 
him   that  tremendous  struggle  for  the  salvation  of  the 
American  nationality  was  merely  the  efflorescence  of  the 
*  Nigger  Emancipation '   agitation,  which  he  had  always 
despised.     *lfo  war  ever  raging   in   my  time,'  he  said, 
when  the  first  news  of  the  fighting  came  over,  *  was  to  mo 
more  profoundly  foolish-looking.     Keutral  I  am  to  a  de- 
gree: I  for  one.'     Ho  spoke  of  it  scornfully  as  'a  smoky 
chinmey  which  had  taken  fire.'     When  provoked  to  say 
something  about  it  publicly,  it  was  to  write  his  brief  Ilids 
America/na  in  nuce. 

Peter  of  the  North  (to  Paul  of  the  South)  :  Paul,  you  unaccount- 
able scoundrel,  I  find  you  hire  your  servants  for  life,  not  by  the 
month  or  year  as  I  do.     You  are  going  straight  to  Hell,  you 

Paul :  Good  words,  Peter.  The  risk  is  my  own.  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  risk.  Hire  you  your  servants  by  the  month  or  the  day, 
and  get  straight  to  Heaven  ;  leave  me  to  my  own  method. 

Peter :  No,  I  won't.  I  will  beat  your  brains  out  first  I  [And  is 
trying  dreadfully  ever  since,  but  cannot  yet  manage  it.'] 

T.  C. 

At  the  Grange,  where  he  had  gone  in  January,  1862,  the 
subject  was  of  course  much  talked  of.  The  Argyles  were 
there,  the  Sartoris's,  the  Kingsleys,  the  Bishop'^of  Oxford, 
Milnes,  Venables,  and  others.  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
were  strong  for  the  Korth,  and  there  was  much  arguing, 

1  MacmillafCt  Magazine,  Angtisi,  1868.— Carlyle  admitted  to  me  after  the  war 
ended  tiiat  perhaps  he  had  not  seen  into  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  Neverthe- 
lass,  he  lepnUkhed  the  lU<u  in  his  Collected  Works. 

Vol.  IV.— U 
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not  to  Carlyle's  eatisfuctlon.  The  Bishop  ftnd  he  were 
always  pleased  to  meet  each  other,  bnt  lie  was  not  eqnally 
tolerant  of  the  liifihop's  friends.  Of  one  nf  these  tliure  is 
a  curious  mention  in  a  letter  written  from  tlie  Grange 
during  this  visit.  Intellect  was  to  him  a  qualitj'  which  only 
eliowed  itself  in  the  discovery  of  trnth.  In  ecience  no 
man  is  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  iul«llect  who  uses  his  facul- 
ties to  go  ingeniously  wrong.  Still  less  could  <.'ariyle  ac- 
knowledge tlie  presence  of  such  high  qnnlity  in  those  wlio 
went  wi-ong  in  more  important  subjects.  Cardinal  New- 
man, he  once  said  to  me,  had  not  the  intellect  of  a  mod- 
Grate-Bizod  rabbit.  lie  was  yet  more  nncomplJmcntary  to 
nnotlier  famous  person  whom  the  English  Church  liss 
(.■anunized. 

To  Jane  Wddt   Carlyle. 

Tbe  Graago  :  Jknnur.  ISfiX 

Vie  are  a  brink  party  here,  fall  of  locomotion,  Hpecnlatioii,  uid 
retUly  ore  in  aome  sort  agreeable  to  one  uiotLtr.  The  Bear,  tie 
Ihike,  with  tho  ^'omaukiiiii  wliollv,  are  off  some  twenty  mila. 
mostly  in  an  oj>cii  carriage.  The  Bishop  is  gone  with  them,  to 
Bee  some  little  ape  called  Keble,  of  'The  CliriHtian  Tmu-.'  He  (Iha 
Bishop)  18  very  perceptibly  older  in  the  face,  bnt  no  change  in  the 
shifty,  cnnning,  thorongb-going  ways  nf  him.  He  lootc  me  riding 
yesterday,  galloping  as  if  for  the  King's  Hnndrcd  to  seesomplhiiig 
which  he  called  the  Beacon  Hill,  which  we  never  saw,  daylight 
failing  us,  thnngh  wo  had  a,  gallop  of  some  sixteen  milex.  Tn 
may  figure  whether  it  suited  me  in  my  feverish  feeble  mood.  1 
most  agreeable  man  nmong  na  ia  the  Dnke  ;  really  a  gnoi),  ■ 
Hcot«h  product.  TnktiN,  I  think,  considerably  to  me,  as  dM 
Duchess,  though  I  do  not  speak  mnuli  to  her.  Find  )hn  > 
(juestion  much  a  topic  with  her,  and  by  no  meana  a  safe  oue. 

'  Frederick,'  meanwhile,  was  making  progress,  thai 
but  slowly.     The  German  authorities  he  found  to  ho  J 
metallic  matter,  unwroiight,  nuoriranised,  ihe  ore  r 
smelted  ont  of  it.     It  is  curious  that  on  the  hninaii 
things  the  Germnn  genius  should  be  so  deficient,  but  I 
is.     Wo  go  to  thcui  for  poetry,  piiilosopliy,  critic 
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ology.  Tliey  have  to  come  to  us  for  a  biography  of  their 
greatest  poets  and  the  history  of  their  greatest  king.  The 
standard  Life  of  Goethe  in  Germany  is  Lewes's;  the 
standard  History  of  Frederick  is  Carlyle's.  Bat  the  labour 
was  desperate,  and  told  heavily  both  on  him  and  on  his 
wife.  When  the  summer  came  she  went  for  change  to 
Folkestone*     He  in  her  absence  was  like  a  forsaken  child. 

Nothing  is  wrong  about  the  house  here  (he  wrote  to  her),  nor 
have  I  failed  in  sleep  or  had  other  misfortune  ;  nevertheless,  I  am 
dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  feel  like  a  child  vjishing  Mammy  bade 
[italics  his  own].  Perhaps,  too,  she  is  as  well  away  for  the  mo- 
ment The  truth  is,  I  am  under  medical  appliances,  which  ren- 
ders me  for  this  day  the  wretchedest  nearly  of  all  the  sons  of 
Adam  not  yet  condemned,  in  fact,  to  the  gallows.  I  have  not 
spoken  one  word  to  anybody  since  you  went  away.  Oh !  for  Gk>d's 
sake,  take  care  of  yourself  I    In  the  earth  I  have  no  other. 

Again,  a  few  days  later : — 

July  2,  1862. 
Silence,  even  of  the  saddest,  sadder  than  death,  is  often  prefer- 
able to  shake  the  nonsense  out  of  one.  Last  night,  in  getting  to 
Led,  I  said  to  myself  at  last,  '  Imx>ossible,  sir,  that  you  have  no 
friend  in  the  big  Eternities  and  Immensities,  or  none  but  Death, 
as  you  whimper  to  yourself.  You  have  had  friends  who,  before  the 
birth  of  you  even,  were  good  to  you,  and  did  give  you  several 
things.  Know  that  you  have  friends  unspeakably  important,  it 
appears,  and  let  not  their  aweful  looks  or  doings  quite  terrify  you. 
You  require  to  have  a  heart  like  theirs  in  some  sort.  Who  knows? 
And  fall  asleep  upon  that  honourable  pillow  of  whinstone.* 

This  was  a  singular  dialogue  for  a  man  to  hold  with 
himself.  '  A  spectre  moving  in  a  world  of  spectres  * — 
'  one  mass  of  burning  sulphur ' — these  also  were  images 
in  which  he  now  and  then  described  his  condition.  At 
such  times,  if  his  little  finger  ached  he  imagined  that  no 
mortal  had  ever  suffered  so  before.  If  his  liver  was  amiss 
he  was  a  chained  Prometheus  with  the  vulture  at  his 
breast,  and  earth,  ether,  sea,  and  sky  were  invoked  to 
witness  his  injuries.     When  the  fit  was  on  him  he  could 
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not,  would  not,  restrain  biniBelf,  and  now  wlien 
Carlyle'a  condition  was  eo  delicate,  her  friends,  medtcn^ 
and  othere,  had  to  insist  that  tbej  uiubC  he  kept  apart  a^ 
much  as  poesiblc.  He  himself,  lost  as  ho  was  without  lieT-^- 
felt  the  necessity,  and  wlien  she  returned  from  Folkeeton  ^ 
he  sent  her  off  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Kiissell  in  Nithsdftl^_ 
Some  one,  I  know  not  who,  wrote  to  entreat  her  to  &M.y 
away  as  long  as  possihle.     The  letter  runs : — 

1  hope  you  do  not  think  of  retumisg  home.     Sfaonld  Mr.  (W- 

lyle  become  rampageous  I  will  set  JiItb. on  to  pray  for  hint 

Should  yon,  during  your  absence,  requiro  any  tranacu^cin  in 
London  to  be  carried  out  with  more  than  usual  inteUigenee  rad 
finesBO,  remember  Ml 

But  no  one  was  more  anxious  than  (Jarljle  liimself  now  , 
was  that  she  slioiild  be  saved  from  worries.  As  soon  aa 
he  had  clearly  recognised  liow  ill  she  was,  his  own  griev- 
ances disappeared.  There  was  no  '  rampaging.'  Eu  wis 
all  that  was  tlionghtful  and  generous.  He  called  himtclf 
a  '  desultory  widow,'  but  lie  tried  his  best  to  be  happy  in 
his  desertion,  op  at  least  to  make  her  believe  him  so. 
.  .  ,  She  was  afraid  of  costing  hun  money.  'Ijiosi- 
tively  order,  he  wrote  to  lier,  that  there  In)  no  pinching 
about  money  at  all.  Fie,  fie  1  Here  ia  adraft,  whit-h  Dv. 
Bussell,  as  banker,  will  pay  wlien  yon  ask.'  Not  a  com- 
plaint escaped  him  in  his  daily  letters.  All  waajr-pre- 
sented  as  going  well;  'Frederick'  was  going  well;  tlic 
sleep  waa  well ;  tlie  sei-vauta  were  doing  well.  Fmit. 
flowers,  cream,  &c.,  came  regularly  in  from  Addiecombe — 
game  boxes  came  with  the  grouse  season.  There  was  a 
certain  botheration  from  visitors — *  dirty  wretches '  would 
call  and  bo  troublesome.  It  was  the  year  of  tlie  second 
Exhibition,  whicli  I  believe  Carlyle  never  entered,  hut 
which  brought  crowds  tu  London — a  party  from  Edinbui^h 
aniong  the  rest  who  were  well  auatlieuiatized  :  hut  bouw 
one  came  now  aud  llien  who  was  not  *  dirty,'  and  ou' 
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W'liole  tlie  book  went  forward,  and  he  himself  worked,  and 
J'ode,  and  grumbled  at  nothing,  save  the  Scotch  Sunday 
Post  arrangements,  wliich  interrupted  his  correspondence. 
*  Truly,'  he  said  *  that  Phariseean  Sabbath  and  mode  of 
disarming  Almighty  wrath  by  something  better  than  the 
^cretpour  lui  plmre  is  getting  quite  odious  to  me,  or  in- 
convenient rather,  for  it  has  long  been  odious  enough.' 

The  third  volume  of  *  Frederick'  was  finished  and 
published  this  summer.  The  fourth  volume  was  getting 
into  type,  and  the  fifth  and  last  was  partly  written.  The 
difficulties  did  not  diminish ;  ^  one  only  consolation  there 
was  in  it,  that  ^  Frederick '  was  better  worth  doing  than 
other  foul  tasks  he  had  had. 

At  times  (he  said)  I  am  quite  downcast  on  my  lonesome,  long, 
intenninable  journey  throngh  the  not  Mount  Horeb  wilderness, 
bat  the  beggarly  '  Creca  Moss  *  one.  Then  at  other  times  I  think 
nith  myself,  '  Gieca,*  and  the  Infinite  of  barren,  brambly  moor  is 
under  Heaven  too.  "What  if  thou  could'st  show  the  blockhead 
populations  that  withal,  and  get  honourably  out  of  this  heart- 
breaking affidr,  pitied  by  the  Eternal  Powers !  If  I  can  hold  out 
another  year.  Surely  before  this  time  twelvemonth  we  shall  have 
done. 

He  rai'ely  looked  at  reviews.  He  hardly  ever  read  a 
newspaper  of  any  kind.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever 
saw  one  in  his  room.  For  once,  however,  he  made  an 
exception  in  favour  of  a  notice  of  his  last  volume  in  the 
*  Saturday.' 

It  was  by  Yenables  (he  said),  not  a  bad  thing  at  all — excellent 
in  comparison  to  much  that  I  suppose  to  be  going,  though  I  have 
only  read  this  and  one  other.  They  really  do  me  no  ill,  the 
adverse  ones,  or  inconceivably  little,  and  hardly  any  good,  the 
most  flattering  of  the  friendly.  In  my  bitter  solitary  straggle, 
continued  almost  to  the  death,  I  have  got  to  such  a  contempt  for 
the  babble  of  idle,  ignorant  mankind  about  me  as  is  sometimes 
almost  appalling  to  myself.  What  am  I  to  them  in  the  presence 
of  very  ^te  and  fact  ? 
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lie  liad  one  other  great  pleftsure  this  sntniner.    Bnskui'»-^ 

'Unto  tbia  Last,'  a  vulume  of  essaj-B  on  political  ccouoinv^,^ 

was  now  collected  and  re-publt^hcd.     Carlyle  eent  a  copy^ 

to  Mr.  Erskiiie,  with  the  following  letter: — 

To  T.  Erikine,  LinUtthen. 

ChiiUe*  ;  Aujput  4.  II 

Dear  Mi',  Erakine, — Here  is  a  very  bright  Uttfe  book  of  Rush 
wiiitib.  il  yau  have  not  ELlready  m&de  ociiuaiatouce  with  it,  j 
treinely  well  wortli  reading.  Two  jeais  ago,  wlien  the  ~ 
came  oat  in  tb<>  faahioaable  magazineH,  there  roae  a  shrink  a 
anatbeina  from  nil  Qewspa])er  and  publishing  x>creotiB.  Bnt  I  uo 
happy  to  say  that  the  subject  ia  to  be  taken  np  again  and  b«*mij 
gone  into  by  the  valiant  Ruskin,  who,  I  hope,  will  tediioe  it  to  i 
tlog't  Ui-ftttess — ita  real  physiognomy  for  a  long  time  post  to  Uw 
nnenchanted  eye,  and  peremptorily  bid  it  prepare  to  quit  this 
afflicted  earth,  as  B.  has  done  to  several  thingti  before  now.  Ho 
seema  to  me  to  have  the  best  talent  for  prtackiiig  of  all  men  nuT 
alive.  He  lias  entirely  blown  up  the  world  that  u^ed  to  call  itself 
of  '  Alt,'  and  left  it  in  an  imjmssible  postnre,  uncertain  whether  oa 
its  feet  at  all  or  on  its  head,  and  cousciana  that  there  vill  be  no 
continuing  on  the  bygone  terms.  If  he  oonld  do  as  much  for 
I'olitical  Economy  (as  I  hope),  it  would  be  the  greatest  benelit 
aeliieved  by  ]>reaching  for  geuemtions  past ;  the  chasing  off  of  one 
of  the  brutallest  uigbtmares  that  ever  sate  on  the  bosom  of  slnm- 
brous  mankind,  kept  the  soul  of  tUem  squeezed  down  into  an 
inviaible  stale,  as  if  they  had  no  soul,  but  only  a  belly  and  a  beaT«« 
faculty  in  these  last  sad  ages,  and  were  about  arrinng  we  know 
where  in  consequence.  I  have  loail  nothing  that  pleased  me  b<4- 
ter  for  many  a  year  than  these  new  Runkimana. 

I  am  aittiug  here  in  the  open  air  under  an  awning  with  docu- 
mentary materials  by  me  in  a  bntler's  tray,  desk,  &c.  for  writing, 
being  burnt  ont  of  my  garret  at  last  by  the  boat  o(  the  snn.  I  hope 
by  this  time  twelvemonth  I  may  be  at  Linlatlien  again  ;  at  li^ast  I 
dii  greatly  wish  it,  if  the  hope  be  loo  presumpluous.  There  is  a 
long  stiff  hill  to  get  over  first,  but  tliis  is  now  really  the  laal :  iSfth 
and  dnal  volume  actually  in  hand,  and  surely,  with  nnch  lunUtli  as 
I  still  have,  it  may  be  possible.  I  must  stand  to  it  or  do  wone. 
.  .  .  London  has  not  been  so  noisy  and  ugly  for  t«D  years,  but 
this  too  ia  ending.     .     .     .    Adieu,  dear  friend  I 
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l^OBonal  interconrse — Daily  habits — Charities — ConYersation — 
Modem  science  and  its  tendencies — ^Faith  without  sight — 
Bishop  Colenso — The  Broad  Church  School — Literature — 
Misfortunes  of  Fritz — Serious  accident  to  Mrs.  Carlyle — Her 
strange  illness — Folkestone — Death  of  Lord  Ashburton — ^Mrs. 
Carljle  in  Scotland — Her  slow  recovery — *  Frederick '  finished. 

So  far  my  account  of  Carlyle  has  been  taken  from  written 
memorials,  letters,  diaries,  and  aiitobiogi*aphic  fragments. 
Jor  the  future  the  story  will  form  itself-  round  my  own 
personal  interconrse  with  him.  Up  to  1860  I  had  lived  in 
the  country.  1  had  paid  frequent  visits  to  London,  and 
while  there  had  seen  as  much  of  Cheyne  Row  and  its  in- 
habitants as  Mi's.  Carlyle  would  encourage.  I  had  ex- 
changed letters  occasionally  with  her  and  her  husband, 
but  purely  on  external  subjects,  and  close  personal  inti- 
macy between  us  there'  had  as  yet  been  none.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  however,  London  became  my  home. 
Late  one  afternoon,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  Carljle 
called  on  me,  and  said  that  he  wished  to  see  more  of  me — 
wished  me  in  fact  to  be  his  companion,  so  far  as  I  could, 
in  his  daily  rides  or  walks.  Ride  with  him  I  could  not, 
having  no  horse ;  but  the  walks  were  most  welcome — and 
from  that  date,  for  twenty  years,  up  to  his  own  death,  ex- 
cept when  either  or  both  of  us  were  out  of  town,  I  never 
ceased  to  see  him  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  and  to  have 
two  or  three  hours  of  conversation  with  him.    The  first 
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of  these  walkB  I  well  remember,  from  an  incident  wliich 
happened  in  the  course  of  it.  It  waa  aft«r  uiglitfaU.  At 
Hjde  Park  Comer,  we  found  a  blind  beggar  anxious  to 
cross  over  from  KjiJglitabridge  to  Piccadillj,  but  afraid  to 
trust  his  dog  to  5ead  l)im  through  tlie  carts  and  carria^ies. 
Carlvle  took  the  beggar's  ami,  led  him  genth-  over,  aiid 
offered  to  help  him  further  )~  his  way.  Ite  duclined 
gratefnllj ;  mo  gave  him  some  tnilc,  and  followed  him  tu 
Bee  what  he  would  do.  His  dog  led  him  straight  to  & 
public-honse  in  Park  Lane.  We  both  laughed,  and  I  eup- 
pose  I  made  some  ill-natured  remark.  *  Poor  fellow,'  was 
all  that  Carlvle  eaid  ;  *  he  perliape  needs  warmth  and  shel- 
ter.' 

Tliis  was  the  first  instance  that  T  observed  of  what  I 
found  to  be  a  universal  habit  with  him.  Tliongh  still  far 
from  rich,  he  never  met  anj  poor  creature,  whose  distress 
was  evident,  without  speaking  kindly  to  him  and  helping 
him  more  or  less  in  one  way  or  another.  Archbishop 
AVhately  said  tliat  to  relieve  street  beggars  was  a  public 
crime.  Carlyle  thought  only  of  their  misery.  'Modem 
life,'  he  said,  '  doing  its  charity  by  institutions,'  is  a  sad 
hardener  of  our  hearts.  '  AVe  should  give  for  onr  own 
sakcs.  It  is  very  low  water  with  the  wretched  beings,  one 
can  easily  see  tliaf 

Even  the  imps  of  tlie  gutters  he  would  not  treat  as  rep- 
robates, lie  would  drop  a  lesson  in  their  ^vay,  sometimes 
with  a  sixpence  to  recommend  it.  ...  A  small  vagabond 
was  at  some  indecency,  Carlyle  touclied  him  gently  on 
the  back  with  his  stick,  '  Do  you  not  know  that  you  are 
a  little  man,'  he  said,  '  and  not  a  whelp,  that  yon  behave 
in  this  way  ! '  There  was  no  sixpence  this  time.  After- 
wards a  lad  of  fourteen  or  so  stopped  lis  and  begged. 
Carlyle  lectured  him  for  beginning  so  early  at  such  a  trade, 
told  him  how,  if  he  worked,  he  might  have  a  worthy  and 
respectable  life  before  him,  and  gave  him  sixpence.     The 
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^y  shot  ofiF  down  the  next  alley.     *  There  is  a  sermon 
Itallen  on  stony  ground,'  Carlyle  said,  *  but  we  must  do 
^'hat  we  can.'     The  crowds  of  children  growing  up  in 
London  affected  him  with  real  pain ;  these  small  plants, 
each  with  its  head  just  out  of  the  ground,  with  a  whole 
L'fe  ahead,  and  such  a  training !     I  noticed  another  trait 
too — Scotch  thrift  showing  itself  in  hatred  of  waste.     If 
he  saw  a  crust  of  bread  on  the  roadway  he  would  stop  to 
pick  it  up  and  put  it  on  a  step  or  a  railing.     Some  poor 
devil  might  be  glad  of  it,  or  at  worst  a  dog  or  a  sparrow. 
To  destroy  wholesome  food  was  a  sin.   lie  was  very  tender 
about  animals,  especially  dogs,  who,  like  horses,  if  well 
treated,  were  types  of  loyalty  and  fidelity.   I  horrified  him 
with  a  story  of  my  Oxford  days.     The  hounds  had  met  at 
Woodstock.     They  had  drawn  the  covers  without  finding 
a  fox,  and,  not  caring  to  have  a  blank  day,  one  of  the 
whips  had  caught  a  passing  sheepdog,  rubbed  its  feet  with 
aniseed,  and  set  it  to  run.     It  made  for  Oxford  in  its  ter- 
ror, the   hounds  in   full  cry  behind.      They  caught  the 
wi'etched  creature  in  a  field  outside  the  town,  and  tore  it 
to  pieces.     1  never  saw  Carlyle  more  affected.     He  said  it 
was  like  a  human  soul  flying  for  salvation  before  a  legion 
of  fiends. 

Occupied  as  he  had  always  seemed  to  be  with  high^soar-^ 
ing  speculations,  scornful  as  he  had  appeared,  in  the  ^  Lat- 
ter-day Pamphlets,'  of  benevolence,  philanthropy,  and 
small  palliations  of  enormous  evils,.  1  had  not  expected  so 
much  detailed  compassion  in  little  tilings.  1  found  that 
personal  sympathy  with  suffering  lay  at  the  root  of  all  his 
thoughts ;  and  that  attention  to  little  things  was  as  char- 
acteristic of  his  conduct  as  it  was  of  his  intellect. 

His  conversation  when  we  were  alone  together  was  even 
moi'e  surprising  to  me.  1  had  been  accustomed  to  hear 
him  impatient  of  contradiction,  extravagantly  exaggera- 
tive,   overbearing    opposition    with    bursts    o{    scornful 
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luiinour.  In  private  I  fouud  him  impatient  of  iiotliuig 
but  of  being  bored;  gentle,  quiet,  tolerant;  sadly-\M- 
moured,  but  never  z/Z-hiimoui-ed  ;  Ji-onical,  but  without,  liie 
sarageness,  and  wlien  speaking  of  persons  always  scrupu- 
lously JHSt.  He  sav?  tlu'ough  the  'clotliee'  of  a  man  inti> 
what  lie  actually  was.  But  tlie  shaqiost  eensui-e  vn& 
always  qualitied-  He  would  say,  'If  we  knew  liow  he 
came  to  be  what  he  is,  poor  follow,  we  shonld  not  be  hard 
with  Liin.' 

But  he  talked  more  of  things  than  of  persoiiB,  and  on 
every  variety  of  anhject.  He  bad  read  dioi-e  luisceilane- 
onsly  than  any  man  I  have  ever  known.  His  meiiiorj-  was 
extraordinary,  and  a  universal  curiosity  had  led  liim  to 
inform  himself  minutely  aliont  matters  which  I  might 
have  supposed  that  he  had  never  heard  of.  With  English 
litenitui'G  he  was  as  familiar  as  Maeanlay  was.  French 
and  German  and  Italian  he  knew  iniinitely  better  tlian 
Macaulay,  and  there  was  this  peniliarify  about  him,  tltat 
if  he  read  a  book  which  etrnck  him  he  never  rested  till 
had  learnt  all  that  conld  be  ascertained  about  the  ' 
of  it.  Thus  his  knowledge  was  not  in  points  or  lines.  1 
complete  and  solid. 

Even  in  his  laughter  ho  was  always  serions.  I  r 
heard  a  trivial  word  from  him,  nor  one  which  he  liad  I 
ter  have  left  unuttered.  He  cared  nothing  for  inond 
notliing  for  promotion  in  the  world.  If  his 
gained  a  step  anywhere  he  was  pleased  with  it — hut  onl 
as  worldly  advancement  might  give  them  a  chance  i 
wider  usefulness.  Men  shonld  think  of  their  duty, 
said; — let  tlieni  do  that,  and  the  rest,  as  much  as  i 
essential,  '  would  be  added  to  them.'  I  was  witli  hitu  c 
beautiful  spring  day  nnder  the  trees  in  Hyde  Park,  t 
grass  recovering  its  green,  the  elm  buds  swellinj 
scattered  crocuses  and  snowdrops  ahining  in  the  son. 
spring,  the  annual  reemruction  frum  death  to  lif^  v 
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peei%  Meeting  to  him.  '  Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field !' 
ke  said  to  me ;  *  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  Yet 
Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 
What  a  word  was  that?  and  the  application  was  qnite 
true  too.  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow — care  only  for 
what  yon  know  to  be  right.     Tliat  is  the  rule.' 

He  liad  a  poor  opinion  of  what  is  called  science ;  of 
political  economy;  of  utility  as  the  basis  of  morals;  and 
snch-like,  when  they  dealt  with  human  life.  He  stood  on 
Kant's  Categorical  Imperative.  Right  was  right,  and 
wrong  was  wrong,  because  God  had  so  ordered ;  and  duty 
and  conduct  could  be  brought  under  analysis  only  when 
men  had  disowned  their  nobler  nature,  and  were  governed 
by  self-interest.  Interested  motives  might  be  computed, 
and  a  science  might  grow  out  of  a  calculation  of  their 
forces.  But  love  of  Truth,  love  of  Kighteousness — these 
were  not  calculable,  neither  these  nor  the  actions  proceed- 
ing out  of  them. 

Sciences  of  natural  things  he  always  respected.  Facta 
of  all  kinds  were  sacred  to  him.  A  fact,  whatever  it 
might  be,  was  part  of  the  constitution  of  tlie  universe,  and 
so  was  related  to  the  Author  of  it.  Of  all  men  that  have 
ever  lived  he  honoured  few  more  than  Kepler.  Kepler's 
^lawe^  he  looked  on  as  the  grandest  physical  discoveiy 
ever  made  by  man ;  and  as  long  as  philosophers  were 
content,  like  Kepler,  to  find  out  facts  without  building 
theories  on  them  to  dispense  with  God,  he  had  only  good 
to  say  of  them.  Science,  however,  in  tliese  latter  days, 
was  stepping  beyond  its  proper  province,  like  the  young 
Titans  trying  to  take  heaven  by  storm.  He  liked  iU  men 
like  Humboldt,  Laplace,  or  the  author  of  the  '  Vestiges.' 
He  refused  Darwin's  transmutation  of  species  as  un- 
proved ;  he  fought  against  it,  though  I  could  see  ho 
dreaded  that  it  might  turn  out  true.  If  man,  as  explal!ied 
by  Science^  was  no  more  than  a  developed  animal^  and 
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Lnmour.    Li  private  I  foun^   ,,t^pments  o£  flie  f nnctt^ 
but  of  being  bored;  fpr     ^oa  were  no  more  than  ^1|^ 
xnonred,  but  never  H^ '     .^'-j^j/ch  might  be  lawfully  d^**" 
sayageucsa,  and  w'     ''4<^  achieveinentB  of  Lunian  i>^" 
loufllyjuBt     Hp      ;^^y'f,i  beliefs  which  might  be  me^'^ 
what  he  actr      ;^^  not  admit    That  intellect  aii*^ 
always  qna^*  ..'^i^i/'iiave  been  put  into  him  by  a  BeiiigT 


[ways  qna'    :.>ij^iiave  been  put  into  him  by  a  BeiiigT 
«^me  to  b    ^'^^itA  own  was  distinctly  not  conceivable 
^*^^'    "^^^^^  perhaps  be  that  these  high  gifts  lay 
Bp      '^  ^  die  ori^nal  germ,  out  of  which  organic  life 
«^     Jl^i'^^Ioped ;  that  they  had  been  intentionally  and 
^       V^r  placed  there  by  tlie  Author  of  nature,  whom 
^^  instincts   had  been  dimly  able  to   discern.     It 
i^j^Vo  torn  out,  bat  for  tlie  present  the  tendency  of 
J2^  was  not  in  any  such  direction.     The  tcftidency  of 
^flce  ^fts  to  Lnci-etian  Atheism ;  to  a  belief  that  no  '  in- 
^tion '  or  intending  mind  was  discoverable  in  the  uni- 
^]«e  at  all.     If  tlie  life  of  man  was  no  more  than  the  life 
0f  an  animal — if  ho  had  no  relation,  or  none  which  he 
ooiild  discern,  with  any  being  higher  than  himself,  God 
would  become  an  unmeaning  word  to  him.     Carlyle  often 
spoke  of  this,  and  with  evident  uneasiness.     Earlier  in  his 
life,  while  he  was  young  and  confident,  and  the  effects  of 
his  religious  training  were  fresh  in  him,  he  could  fling  off 
the  whispers  of  the  scientific  spirit  with  angry  disdain ; 
the  existence,  the  omnipresence,  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
were  then  the  strongest  of  his  convictions.     The  faith  re- 
mained unshaken  in  him  to  the  end ;  he  never  himself 
doubted  ;  yet  he  was  perplexed  by  the  indifference  with 
which  the  Supreme  Power  was  allowing  its  existence  to 
be   obscured.     I  once   said   to  him,  not  long  bef«»re  his 
deatli,  that  I  could  onlv  Ix^lieve  in  a  God  which  dhl  ^A\\<t- 
tiling.     AVitli  a  crv  of  pain,  which  I  shall  never  foriri't,  lie 
sail!,  '  He  does  notliing.'     For  himself,  however,  his  faith 
stood  firm,     lie  did  not  believe  in  historical  Christiauity. 
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'  not  believe  that  the  facts  alleged  in  the  Apostles' 
^  ever  really  happened.  The  resurrection  of  Christ 
only  a  sy-nibol  of  a  spiritual  truth.  As  Christ 
.11  the  dead,  so  were  we  to  rise  from  the  death  of 
.o  the  life  of  righteousness.  Not  that  Christ  liad  act- 
ually died  and  had  risen  again.  He  was  only  believed  to 
bave  died  and  believed  to  have  risen  in  an  age  when  le- 
gend was  history,  when  stories  wei^e  accepted  as  true  from 
their  beauty  or  their  significance.  As  long  as  it  was  sup* 
posed  that  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe,  that 
the  sky  moved  i*ound  it,  and  that  sun  and  moon  and  stars 
had  been  set  there  for  man's  convenience,  when  it  was  the 
ereed  of  all  nations  that  gods  came  down  to  the  earth,  and 
men  were  taken  into  heaven,  and  that  between  the  two  re- 
gions there  was  incessant  intercourse,  it  could  be  believed 
easily  that  the  Son  of  God  had  lived  as  a  man  among  men, 
had  descended  like  Ilei-cules  into  Hades,  and  had  returned 
again  from  it.  Such  a  story  then  presented  no  internal 
difficalty  at  all.  It  was  not  so  now.  The  soul  of  it  was 
eternally  tine,  but  it  had  been  boimd  up  in  a  mortal  body. 
The  body  of  the  belief  was  now  perishing,  and  the  soul  of 
it  being  discredited  by  its  connection  with  discovered 
error,  was  suspected  not  to  bo  a  soul  at  all ;  half  mankind, 
betrayed  and  deserted,  were  rushing  off  into  materialism. 
Kor  was  materialism  the  worst.  Shivering  at  so  blank  a 
prospect,  entangled  in  the  institutions  which  remained 
standing  when  the  life  had  gone  out  of  them,  the  other 
half  were  *  reconciling  faith  with  reason,'  pretending  to 
believe,  or  believing  that  they  believed,  becoming  hypo- 
crites, conscious  or  unconscious,  the  last  the  worst  of  the 
two,  not  daring  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face,  so  that  the 
▼eiy  sense  of  truth  was  withered  in  them.  It  was  to  make 
love  to  delusion,  to  take  falsehood  deliberately  into  their 
hearts.  For  such  souls  there  was  no  hope  at  all.  Centu- 
ries of  q[>iritual  anarchy  lay  before  the  w(»'ki  before  sin- 
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cere  belief  could  ftgiiin  be  generally  possible  i 
of  knowledge  and  ineiglit.  With  tlie  Lalf-edncated  i 
igitoiaiit  it  was  otherwise.  To  tliein  tlie  cxieting  religion 
might  still  represent  some  real  ti'Uth.  Tliere  alone  wa^ 
any  oi>en  teaching  of  Goti's  existence,  and  the  divine  eanc- 
tion  of  morality.  Each  year,  each  day.  as  knowledge 
spread,  the  power  of  the  established  religion  was  grovrlug 
less ;  but  it  was  not  yet  enrirely  gone,  and  it  was  the  only 
hold  tliat  was  left  on  the  most  vital  of  all  trutlis.  Thiii 
the  rapid  growth  of  matenalisinhad  in  some  degree  modi- 
fied the  views  which  Carlyle  had  held  in  early  and  mid- 
dle life.  Then  the  'Exodus  from  Hoiindsditch '  had 
seemed  as  if  it  might  lead  immediately  into  a  brighter  re- 
gioQ.  lie  had  come  to  Ece  that  it  would  be  but  an  entry 
into  a  wildemees,  the  pi-oiuiaed  land  lying  still  far  away. 
Uis  own  opinions  seemed  to  be  taking  no  hold.  He  hail 
cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters  and  it  was  not  returning 
to  liim,  and  tlie  exodus  appeared  less  entirely'  desirable. 
Sometimes  the  old  tierce  note  revived.  Soinetimee,  and 
niore  often  aa  he  grew  older,  lie  wished  the  old  shelter  t 
be  left  standing  as  long  as  a  roof  remained  over  it- 
long  as  any  of  us  conid  profess  the  old  faith  with 
plete  giucerity.  Sincerity,  however,  was  indispeiisaU 
For  men  wiio  said  one  thing  and  meant  another,  who  ea- 
tered  the  Church  as  a  profession,  and  throve  in  the  world 
by  it,  while  they  emaBcubtted  the  creeds,  and  watered  away 
the  histories — for  them  Carlyle  had  no  toleration.  Relig- 
ion, if  not  honest,  was  a  horror  to  liim.  Thoee  alone  lie 
tliought  bad  any  right  to  teac^li  Christianity  who  had  no> 
doubts  abont  ita  trnth.  Those  who  were  uncertain  oiy 
to  choose  some  other  profession,  and  if  conipelled  to  ep« 
should  show  their  colours  failiifnlly.  Tbirlwall.  who  ( 
charged  his  funcli.ms  as  a  Macready,  he  never  blamed  to 
me;  hut  he  would  have  liked  liim  better  could  he  have 
aeea  him  at  some  other  employment.     The  £bss;UU  i 
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fieviewere,  the  Septem  cotii/ra  Ghristumy  were  in  people's 
months  when  my  intimacy  with  Caiiyle  began.  They  did 
not  please  him.  He  considered  that  in  continuing  to  be 
clergymen  they  were  playing  tricks  with  their  consciences. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  he  liked  personally,  almost 
loved  him  indeed,  yet  he  could  have  wished  him  anywhere 
but  where  he  was. 

^  There  goes  Stanley,'  he  said  one  day  as  we  passed  the 
Dean  in  the  park,  ^boring  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Church  of  England  I  ^  C!olenso's  book  came  out  soon  after* 
I  knew  Colenso ;  we  met  him  in  one  of  our  walks.  He 
joined  us,  and  talked  of  what  he  had  done  with  some  slight 
elation.  ^  Poor  fellow  I '  said  Carlyle,  as  he  went  away ;  ^  he 
mistakes  it  for  fame.  He  does  not  see  that  it  is  only  an 
extended  pillory  tliat  he  is  standing  on.'  I  thought  and 
think  this  judgment  a  harsh  one.  No  one  had  been  once 
more  anxious  than  Carlyle  for  the  '  Exodus.'  No  one  had 
done  more  to  bring  it  about  than  Colenso,  or  more  bravely 
faced  the  storm  which  he  had  raised,  or,  I  may  add,  more 
nobly  vindicated,  in  later  life,  his  general  courage  and 
honesty  when  he  stood  out  to  defend  the  Zulus  in  South 
Africa.  Stanley  spoke  more  tinily,  or  more  to  his  own 
and  Colenso's  honour,  when  he  told  the  infuriated  Con- 
vocation to  its  face,  that  the  Bishop  of  Natal  was  the  only 
English  prelate  whose  name  would  be  remembered  in  the 
next  century.  Partly,  I  believe,  at  my  instance,  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle invited  Colenso  to  one  of  her  tea-parties,  but  it  was 
evident  that  he  suited  her  no  better  than  her  husband.  I 
told  her  so,  and  had  this  note  in  reply : — 

Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Froude,  I  surely  couldn't  have  looked  so  bored 
as  that.  I  couldn't  because  I  wasn't.  I  own  to  feeling  rather 
antipathetic  to  that  anomalous  bishop.  A  man  arrived  at  the 
years  of  discretion  wearing  an  absurd  little  black  silk  apron,  dis- 
turbs  my  artistic  feelings  to  begin  with.  Then  consider  whom  I 
am  deacended  fromy  the  woman  who  when  King  James  offered  to 
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make  her  hnsbiuid  a  bishop  if  she  would  persiude  hira  to  i 
to  hia  couDtr;  and  be  a  peaceable  Bnbjeot,  held  up  her  aproo  a 

answered,  '  I  leoi'M  ral/ter  h^j'p  tun  kaiii  i«  iW«.'  Add  to  all  t 
that  I  strongly  Itelieye  with  a  Oi-rman  friend  of  mine,  iLnt  tt  ia 
die  min'tiff  iip  '/things  which  is  tfie  Grant  Bad!  and  lliftl  this  jiar- 
tionlai'  1)ishop  mixes  up  a  blai-k  silk  apron  with  aiithm«ticai  ens- 
fatatiOD  of  the  Bible,  and  yon  will  allow  that  I  hare  better  reasoij 
than  a  woioan  osiibII;  ixatt  for  drst  impressions,  whj  I  ahuuld  not 
take  lo  Colen!H>.  Bat  I  was  really  not  bored  that  day.  Van  came 
with  him ;  t/nu  were  there  ;  and,  withoat  meaning  to  say  aaything 
pret*y  (which  is  far  from  my  line),  I  am  always  so  pleased  to  «e« 
yon,  that  were  yon  to  come  acocompaaied  by  the — the — Jbrtlgt 
man  in  Etiglanii,  I  should  rather  than  thai  yoa  didn't  come  itm 


Literattire  irfls  another  snbject  on  which  Carlvie  a 
talked  witli  nie.  In  Iiis  Craigenpiittock  Essavfl  he  had 
spoken  of  literature  as  the  highest  of  hnman  occupatinn*, 
as  the  ttiodern  prieethooii,  &a.,  and  eo  to  the  last  lie 
thonglit  of  it  when  it  was  the  empiojment  of  men  whom 
natnre  had  furnished  gloriously  for  that  special  task,  like 
Goetlie  and  Sdiiller.  But  for  the  writing  function  in  t 
existing  generation  of  Englishmen  he  had  nothing  I 
contempt.  A  'man  of  letters,'  b  man  who  had  takei 
literutni-e  as  a  means  of  living,  M'as  generally  eoine  1 
.  who  had  gone  into  it  becaure  he  was  unfit  for  better 
because  he  was  too  vain  or  too  self-willed  to  travel  along 
the  beaten  highways,  and  his  writings,  nnte&a  he  was  otM 
of  a  million,  began  and  ended  in  nothing.  Life  ^ 
action,  not  talk.  The  speech,  the  hook,  t 
newspaper  article  was  bo  much  force  expended — force'H 
to  practical  nsef  idness.  Wlien  a  man  liad  ?tUervd  I 
thoughts,  still  more  when  he  was  always  nttering  them, 
he  no  longer  even  attempted  to  translate  tlicm  into  act. 
ile  said  once  to  me  that  England  had  pi-oilnced  her  great- 
est men  before  she  liegan  to  liave  a  literature  at  all. 
Those  Barons  who  signed  their  charter  by  dipping  tlia 
points  of  their  steel  ganntlote  in  tlie  ink,  had  more  % 
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mnhoodf  practical  force  and  wisdom  than  any  of  their 
snocessors,  and  when  the  present  disintegration  had  done 
its  work,  and  healthy  organic  tissue  began  to  form  again, 
toogues  wonld  not  clatter  as  they  did  now.  Those  only 
f  wonld  speak  who  had  call  to  speak.  Even  the  Sunday 
senuons  would  cease  to  be  necessary.  A  man  was  never 
made  wiser  or  better  by  talking  or  being  talked  to.  He 
was  made  better  by  being  trained  in  habits  of  industry,  by 
being  enabled  to  do  good  useful  work  and  earn  an  honest 
living  by  it  Uia  excuse  for  his  own  life  was  that  tliere 
had  been  no  alternative.  Sometimes  he  spoke  of  his 
writings  as  liaving  a  certain  value ;  generally,  however,  as 
if  they  had  little,  and  now  and  then  as  if  they  had  none. 
'If  there  be  one  thing,'  he  said,  *foi*  which  I  liave  no 
apeeial  talent,  it  is  literature.  If  I  had  been  taught  to  do 
the  simplest  useful  thing,  I  should  have  been  a  better  and 
happier  man.  All  that  I  can  say  for  myself  is,  that  I  have 
done  my  best.'  A  strange  judgment  to  come  from  a  man 
who  has  exerted  so  vast  an  influence  by  writing  alone.  Yet 
in  a  sense  it  waa  true.  If  literatui*e  means  the  expression 
by  thought  or  emotion,  or  the  representation  of  facts  in 
completely  beautiful ybrm,  Carlyle  was  inadequately  gifted 
for  it.  Bui  his  function  was  not  to  please,  but  to  instruct. 
Of  all  human  wiitings,  those  which  perhaps  have  produced 
the  deepest  effect  on  the  history  of  the  world  have  been 
St  Paul's  Epistles.  What  Carlyle  had  he  had  in  common 
with  St  Paul :  extraordinary  intellectual  insight,  extraor- 
dinary sincerity,  extraordinary  resolution  to  speak  out  the 
truth  as  be  perceived  it,  as  if  driven  on  by  some  impelling 
internal  necessity.  He  and  St  Paul — I  know  not  of 
whom  else  the  same  thing  could  be  said — wrote  as  if  they 
were  pr^nant  witli  some  world* important  idea,  of  ^hich 
they  were  labouring  to  be  delivered,  and  the  effect  is  the 
more  striking  from  the  abruptness  and  want  of  artiiiee  in 
the  utterance.  Whether  Carlyle  would  liave  been  happier. 
Vol.  IV.— 15 
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more  usef  nl,  had  he  been  otherwise  occupied,  I  cannot  eaj. 
lie  had  a  fine  aptitude  for  all  kinds  of  business.    In  anjr 
practical  problem,  whether  of  politics  or  private  life,  he 
bad  his  finger  always,  as  if  by  instinct,  on  the  point  upon 
which  the  issue  would  tarn.     Arbiti^ary  as  his  tempera- 
ment was,  he  could,  if  occasion  rose,  be  prudent,  forbear- 
ing, dexterous,  adroit.     He  would  have  risen  to  greatness 
in  any  profession  which  he  had  chosen,  but  in  such  a 
world  as  ours  he  must  have  submitted,  in  rising,  to  the 
^  ha^'sineeritiea,^  which  are  the  condition  of  success.     We 
should  have  lost  the  Carlyle  that  we  know.     It  is  not  oer- 
tain  that  we  should  have  gained  an  equivalent  of  him. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  I  used  daily  to  hear  from 
Carlyle.  His  talk  was  not  always,  of  course,  on  such 
grave  matters.  He  was  full  of  stories,  anecdotes  of  his 
early  life,  or  of  people  that  he  had  known. 

For  more  than  four  years  after  our  walks  began,  he  was 
still  engaged  with  ^  Fi-ederick.'  He  spoke  freely  of  what 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  many  scenes  in  the  his- 
tory were  rehearsed  to  me  before  they  appeared,  Voltaire, 
Maupertiiis,  Chatham,  Wolfe  being  brought  up  as  living 
figures.  He  never  helped  himself  with  gestures,  but  his 
voice  was  as  flexible  as  if  he  had  been  trained  for  the  stage. 
He  was  never  tedious,  but  dropped  out  picture  after  pict- 
ure in  inimitable  finished  sentences.  He  was  so  quiet, 
so  unexaggerative,  so  well-humoured  in  these  private  con- 
versations, that  I  could  scarcely  believe  he  was  the  same 
person  whom  I  used  to  hear  declaim  in  the  Pamphlet 
time.  Now  and  then,  if  he  met  an  acquaintance  who 
might  say  a  foolish  thing,  there  would  come  an  angry 
sputter  or  two  ;  but  he  was  generally  so  patient,  so  for- 
bearing, that  I  thought  age  had  softened  him,  and  I  said 
so  one  day  to  Mrs.  Carlyle.  She  laughed  and  told  him  of 
it.  '  I  wish,'  she  said,  '  Froude  had  seen  you  an  hour  or 
two  after  you  seemed  to  him  so  lamblike.'     But  I  was  re- 
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lating  what  be  was  as  I  knew  him,  and  as  I  always  found 

Iiim  from  first  to  last. 
To  go  on  with  the  story : — 
Through  the  winter  of   1862-3  Mrs.  Carljle  seemed 

tolerably  welL  The  weather  was  warm.  She  had  no  seri- 
ous cold.  She  was  very  feeble,  and  lay  chiefly  on  the  sofa, 
bat  she  contrived  to  pi'event  Carlyle  from  being  anxious 
about  her.  He  worked  without  respite,  rode,  except  on 
walking  days,  chiefly  late  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  dark  in 
the  winter  months,  about  the  environs  of  London;  and  the 
roaring  of  the  suburban  trains  and  the  gleam  of  the  green 
and  crimson  signal  lamps  were  wildly  impressive  to  him. 
On  his  return  he  would  lie  down  in  his  dressing-gown  by 
the  drawing-room  fire,  smoking  up  the  chimney,  while  she 
would  amuse  him  with  accounts  of  her  daily  visitors.  She 
was  a  perfect  artist,  and  could  carve  a  literary  vignette 
out  of  the  commonest  materials.  These  were  his  happiest 
hours,  and  his  only  mental  refreshment.  In  November, 
1862,  Lord  Ashburton  fell  ill  at  Paris,  and  there  were 
fears  for  his  life.  ^  His  death,'  Carlyle  said,  ^  would  be  a 
heavy  loss  and  sorrow  to  us,  a  black  consummation  of 
what  there  has  already  been.'  But  the  alarm  passed  off 
for  the  time.  'We  are  both  of  us,'  he  reported  at  the 
end  of  December,  '  what  we  call  well ;  indeed,  for  my 
own  part,  I  am  really  in  full  average  case,  as  if  I  had  got 
little  or  no  permanent  damage  from  this  hideous  pfluister 
of  a  book,  which  I  can  hope  is  now  looking  towaitls  its 
finis.  I  have  done  the  battle  of  Rossbach  (Satan'  thank 
it !).  Battle  of  Leuthen,  siege  of  Olmiitz  lie  in  the  rough 
(not  very  bad,  I  hope).  After  that  there  is  only  Hoch- 
kirch.  Kigorous  abridgment  after  that.  One  short  book, 
I  hope,  will  then  end  the  Seven  Years'  War ;  and  then 
there  is  one  other.  After  that,  home,  like  the  stick  of  a 
rocket.' 

Age  so  far  was  dealing  kindly  with  him.     There  was 
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no  falling  off  in  iKxlily  strength.     His  eyes  were  faifl  

slightly,  but  they  kgted  out  his  life.  His  right  liAnil  IiikJ 
begun  to  Bhake  a  little,  and  this  niifortuiintely  was  lu  dis 
velop  till  he  was  eventually  disabled  from  writing ;  but  as 
yet  about  Liuieelf  there  was  nothing  to  give  hhn  eeriont 
uiieSBinesB.  A  iniBfortune,  however,  was  banging  over 
him  of  another  kind,  which  tlu-eatened  to  iipgct  the  habits 
of  hie  life.  All  his  days  he  had  been  a  fearless  rider.  Hu 
had  a  loose  &eat  and  a  careless  hand,  but  be  bad  come  to  no 
misfortinie,  owing,  lie  tlionght,  to  the  good  aense  of  his 
horse,  which  was  much  enperior  to  that  of  most  of  hts 
biped  aequftintanceB.  Fritz,  even  Fritz,  was  now  to  diib- 
beliave. 

To  John  Carlj/k. 

CheliMt  1  Febroatj  tS,  U 
I  hAVQ  been  verv  nnlucliy,  or  mj  cxfielleul  old  horse  i 
ovej  IbsI  weelt,  Tuuailttj-  auil  Piidfty.  Think  as  yun  read, 
let  the  old  fellow  rest  on  Moiiday.  Tuesday  I  tumbled  out,  i 
finding  nun,  (matched  my  mackintosh  oloak  and  got  away.  Frite 
very  lively ;  wind  so  loud  that,  being  then  in  crisis  of  interior,  I 
resolved  to  go  at  walk.  Till  the  Marble  Arch,  Hyde  Park,  wp  did 
y&ey  well,  liut  the  wind  being  nghc  ahead,  and  wackintAah  given 
to  rattle,  tiie  old  scoundrel  determined  on  a  caper  ;  my  hat  blev 
off  me  ;  banda  under  the  mackintosh.  A  lubouri-'r  picked  op  lb« 
hat,  tried  to  .wipe  some  of  the  mud  oB  it,  Fiitz  jiranoing  alt  tlia 
while.  I  had  no  coppers  in  my  pocket,  drew  ont  my  purse  lo  give 
aiipenee  to  Ihe  man,  cmafaed  on  the  bat,  and  gallopHl  home.  Al 
night  I  dincoTeretl  that  I  had  no  pnrae.  In  tbe  teuiiiest  of  mttling 
and  prancing  aud  embarrassed  hurrying,  I  had  stnck  it,  not  into 
my  pocket  again,  but  -pant  my  pocket,  and  it  was  gone,  twelve  or 
ten  HhilUuga  in  it,  Tliat  was  misadventure  Bvst,  Xic/iU  zu  It- 
deuleii  in  comparison.  Till  Friday  I  daily  rode  iha  oM  actiUDdrfl. 
On  Friday,  nilhout  the  least  warning-  or  cause,  he  cajuc  ama^h 
down,  lying  flat  on  the  ground  for  one  quarter  of  an  instant,  hail 
done  nte  no  mischief  at  oil,  sprang  up  and  trott«>d  half  •  mila 
[greatly  aehanied  of  himself,  I  suppose) ;  when  looking  ov«r  hi« 
shouldei'  I  sn.w  the  blood  streaming  over  his  hoof,  drew  briiUi-, 
disuioiiiitiid,  fcinnd  the  knees  quite  Hmtuhcd.  at 
home  have  ridden  no  mora  since.  -Jane  will  not  Lear  o!  mylj 
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odfiig  him  again,  nor  in  real  tmth  is  it  proper.    FinU  there- 
fore in  that  department.     I  have  been  extremely  sorry  for  my 
poor  old  fonrfooted  friend.     Gam  treu  he  constantly  and  won- 
deifolly  was ;  and  now,  what  to  do  with  myself !  or  how  to  dis- 
pose of  poor  Fritz.     Of  conrse  I  can  sell  him ;  have  him  knocked 
down  at  Tattersall's  for  a  KV.  or  an  old  song ;  and  then  (as  he 
goes  delirious  under  violent  nsage  and  ia  frightened  for  running 
Hwift  in  harness)  get  the  poor  creature  scourged  to  death  in  a 
iioirible  way,  after  all  the  20,000  faithful  miles  he  has  carried 
me,  and  the  wild  puddles  and  lonely  dark  times  we  have  had 
together.    I  cannot  l>ear  to  think  of  that.     He  is  a  strong  healthy 
horse,  loyal  and  peaceable  and  voise  as  horse  ever  was. 

Fritz  was  sold  for  nine  pounds.  What  became  of  him 
farther  I  never  heard.  Lady  Ashburton  supplied  his 
place  with  another,  equally  good  and  almost  with  Fritz's 
intellect.  Life  went  on  as  before  after  this  interruption, 
and  leaves  little  to  record.     On  April  29  he  writes  : — 

I  had  to  go  yesterday  to  Dickens's  Beading,  8  p.m.,  Hanover 
Booms,  to  the  complete  upsetting  of  my  evening  habitudes  and 
spiritual  composure.  Dickens  does  do  it  capitally,  such  as  it  is  ; 
acts  better  than  any  Macready  in  the  world ;  a  whole  tragic, 
comic,  heroic  thecUre  visible,  performing  under  one  hat^  and  keep- 
ing us  laughing — in  a  sorry  way,  some  of  us  thought — the  whole 
night.  He  ia  a  good  creature,  too,  and  makes  fifty  or  sixty  pounds 
by  each  of  these  readings.' 

From  dinner  parties  he  had  almost  wholly  withdrawn, 
bat  in  the  same  letter  he  mentions  one  to  which  he  had 
been  tempted  by  a  new  acquaintance,  who  grew  after- 
wards into  a  dear  and  justly  valued  friend,  Miss  Daven- 
port Bromley.  He  admired  Miss  Bromley  from  the  first, 
for  her  ligh^  airy  ways,  and  compared  her  to  a  '  flight  of 
larks.' 

Summer  oame,  and  hot  weather ;  he  descended  from  his 
garret  to  the  awning  in  the  garden  again.  By  August  he 
was  tired,  *  Frederick '  spinning  out  beyond  expectation, 
and  he  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  went  for  a  fortnight  to  the 
Grange.    Lord  A^burtoa  seemed  to  have  recovered,  but 
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waa  very  delicate.  There  was  iin  party,  only  Venabl 
the  guest  of  hU  others  whom  Carlyle  l>est  liked  to  tueet. 
The  visit  was  a  happy  one,  a  gleam  of  ptire  Buiishme  he- 
fore  the  terrible  calamity  wliidi  was  uow  itupeuding. 

One  evening,  after  their  return,  Mrs.  Caiiyle  had  gone 
to  call  on  a  cou&in  at  tlie  post  office  in  St.  Martiii'e  Laiie. 
She  had  come  away,  and  was  trying  to  i-eat^h  an  orunibiis 
when  she  was  thrown  by  ft  cab  on  the  kerbstone.  Ker 
right  arm  l>eing  disabled  by  neuralgia,  she  was  tinable  to 
bi-eab  Ler  fall.  The  sinews  of  one  thigb  were  sprained 
and  lacerated,  and  she  waB  brought  home  in  a  fly  in  dread- 
ful pain.  She  knew  that  Carlyle  would  bo  expecting  her. 
Her  chief  anxiety,  she  told  me,  was  to  get  into  the  honse 
without  his  knowledge,  to  spare  him  agitation.  For  her- 
self, she  could  not  move.  She  stopped  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Laikin,  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  house  in  Cheyne  Row, 
and  asked  him  to  help  her.  The  sound  of  the  wheels  and 
the  noise  of  voices  i-eacliod  Carlyle  in  the  drawing-i-oom. 
He  rushed  down,  and  he  and  Mr.  Larkin  together  Iwra 
her  np  tlie  stairs,  and  laid  her  on  her  bed.  There  she  g 
mained,  in  an  agony  which,  experienced  in  pain  as  i 
was,  exceeded  the  worst  tliat  she  had  known.  Carlyl 
not  allowed  to  know  how  seriously  she  had  beon  injnit 
The  doctor  and  she  both  agreed  to  coniwal  it  from 
and  during  those  first  days  a  small  incident  happ< 
which  she  herself  described  to  me,  showing  tlie  distr 
want  of  peTCcplion  which  sometimes  characterized  1 
a  want  of  jierception,  not  B  want  of  fooling,  for  i 
could  have  felt  more  tenderly.  The  nerves  and  i 
were  completely  disabled  on  the  eide  on  which  she  bad 
fallen,  and  one  effect  was  that  the  nuder  jaw  had  dropped, 
and  that  she  could  not  close  it.  Carlyle  always  disliked  an 
o^ieii  month ;  he  thought  it  a  sign  of  fooli&bneu.  One 
moining,  when  the  pain  was  at  its  worst,  he  came  into  her 
room,  and  stood  looking  at  her,  leaniug  ou  the  i 
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piece.    *  Jane,'  he  said  pi-esently,  *  ye  had  better  shut  your 
month.'    She  tried  to  tell  him  that  she  could  not.    ^  Jane,' 
lie  b^an  again,  ^  ye'll  iind  yourself  iu  a  moi'e  compact  and 
pious  frame  of  mind,  if  ye  shut  your  mouth.'    In  old- 
fashioned  and,  in  him,  perfectly  sincere  phraseolc^  he 
told  her  that  she  ought  to  be  thankful  that  the  accident 
was  no  worse.    Mrs.  Carlyle  hated  cant  as  Iieartily  as  he, 
and  to  her,  iu  her  sore  state  of  mind  and  body,  such  words 
had  a  flavour  of  cant  iu  them.     True  herself  as  steel,  she 
woald  not  bear  it.    ^  Thankful ! '  she  said  to  him  ;  ^  thank- 
ful for  what  %  for  having  been  thrown  down  in  the  street 
when  I  had  gone  on  an  errand  of  charity  ?  for  being  dis- 
abled, crushed,  made  to  suffer  in  this  way  ?    I  am  not 
thankfnl,  and  I  will  not  say  that  I  am.'    He  left  her,  say- 
ing he  was  sorry  to  see  her  so  rebellious.     We  can  hardly 
wonder  after  this  that  he  had  to  i*eport  sadly  to  his  brother: 
'  She  speaks  little  to  me,  and  does  not  accept  me  as  a  sick 
nurse,,  which,  truly,  1  had  never  any  talent  to  be.' 

Of  course  he  did  not  know  at  first  her  real  condition. 
She  had  such  indomitable  courage  that  she  persuaded  him 
that  she  was  actually  better  off  since  she  had  become  help- 
less than  ^  when  she  had  been  struggling  to  go  out  daily 
and  returned  done  up,  with  her  joints  like  to  fall  in 
pieces.'  For  a  month  she  could  not  move — at  the  end  of 
it  she  was  able  to  struggle  to  her  feet  and  crawl  occasion- 
ally into  the  adjoining  room.  Carlyle  was  blind.  Seven 
weeks  after  the  accident  he  could  write :  '  She  actually 
sleeps  better,  eats  better,  and  is  cheerfuller  than  formerly. 
For  perhaps  three  weeks  past  she  has  been  hitching  about 
with  a  stick.  She  can  walk  too,  but  slowly  without  stick. 
In  short  she  is  doing  well  enough — as  indeed  am  I,  and 
have  need  to  be.' 

He  had  need  to  be,  for  he  had  just  discovered  that  he 
oould  not  end  with  'Frederick'  like  a  rocket-stick,  but 
that  Uiere  must  be  a  new  volume ;  and  for  his  sake,  and 
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knowing  how  the  truth,  if  lio  was  aware  of  it,  wotild  sgi-^ 
tatti  liini,  wit])  eiilttndid  heioiein  slie  liftd  forced  licrwlf 
prematiii"ely  to  lier  feet  again,  the  mental  reeulutioa  con- 
qnering  the  weaktiesB  of  the  body.  She  even  roceiveil 
visitors  again,  and  in  the  middle  of  November,  I  and  mv 
own  wife  once  more  epeiit  an  evening  there.'  But  it  wga 
tlic  last  exertion  whicli  she  waa  able  to  make.  The  sntn» 
night  there  came  on  neuralgic  pain — rather  tortnro  than 
pain — of  whicli  the  doctor  could  give  no  explanation, 
mere  cold,'  be  said,  '  no  canee  for  alarm ; '  but  the 
went  on  and  thei'e  was  no  abatement,  BtiJI  pain  in 
muBcle,  iiiieery  in  every  nerve,  iio  sleep,  no  rest  froi 
fering  night  or  day — save  in  faint  misleading  intervi 
atid  Carlylfl  knew  at  last  Itow  it  was  with  Iter,  and  h; 
go  on  witit  hia  work  aa  he  could. 

'We  are  in  great  troublp,'  lie  wrote  on  the  2!)th  of  December, 
in  one  of  those  intervals,  'trouble,  aniietj',  and  confusion.  Poirr 
Jajie's  Btal«  is  »ucb  m  to  fill  us  witli  the  Eaildest  tUoagbts.  Sbs 
does  not  gather  strengtii — how  oau  she  1  She  is  quieter  in  regard 
to  pain.  The  neuralgia  and  otiiot  tormenta  have  sonsiblj  abated, 
not  ceased.  She  also  cKiIs  daily  a  little— that  is  one  clearlj  good 
symptom.  But  her  state  is  one  of  weakness,  utter  restlessness, 
depresaioD,  and  misery,  such  a  scene  aa  I  never  was  in  'before.  If 
slie  could  only  get  a  little  sleep,  bnt  she  cannot  hitherto.  To- 
night, by  Baruea's  advice  aud  her  own  relnctont  consent,  she  is  Id 
try  morphine  again.  God  of  His  njcicy  grant  that  it  way  itroEper! 
There  has  been  for  ten  days  a  complete  oeasatiou  of  all  druggiDgs 
and  opiate  abominations.  Thsy  did  her  a  gi'eut  deal  of  mischief 
instead  of  any  good.  ...  1  still  try  to  hope  and  bellevu  lliut 
my  poor  little  woman  is  a.  little  thought  better,  but  it  is  miserabln 
to  see  how  low  and  wretched  she  is.  and  nnder  what  wearing  jmin 
Hlie  paaseH  her  slt^epleas  nights  and  days.  In  faoaltli  I  aiu  niyiwK 
iifi  well  as  usnal,  which  surely  is  a  blessing.  I  keep  busy  too  ul 
nil  available  moments.     "Work  <ioiie  is  the  one  consolation  left  tS^B 

Other  remedies  failing,  the  last  chance  was  in  dtai^^H 

*  and  sea  sir.     Dr.  filakeeton,  an  acconinlished  physiciait^H 

■  Lttun  and  Xtmorlatt,  ni.  ii.  p.  971  ^^M 
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Si  Leonards,  whose  wife  was  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Car- 

fyle,  offered  to  receive  her  as  a  gnest.     She  was  taken 

thither  in  a  ^  sick  carriage,'  in  constmction  and  appearance 

something  like  a  hearse,  in  the  beginning  of  Marcli.     Car- 

lyle  attended  her  down,  left  her,  with  her  cousin  Maggie 

Welsh,  in  the  Blakestons'  affectionate  hands,  and  himself 

returned  to  his  solitary  home  and  task.     There,  in  Hades 

as  he  called  it,  he  sate  toiling  on,  watching  for  the  daily 

bulletins,  now  worse,  now  a  little  better,  his  own  letters 

foil  of  passionate  grief  and  impatience  with  intruders,  who 

came  with  the  kindest  purpose  to  enquire,  but  just  then 

could  better  hare  been  spared. 

'  I  was  left  iveU  alone  last  night/  lie  wrote  on  the  15th  of  March, 
'and  sate  at  least  silent  in  my  gloom.  On  Sunday  came  G.  to  en- 
quire for  Mrs.  G.  His  enquiry  an  offence  to  me.  I  instantly 
walked  him  out,  but  had  to  go  talking  with  him,  merejitrd  and 
brimstone  upon  suet  dumpling,  progress  of  the  species,  &c.  &c.,  all 
the  way  to  Hyde  Park.  What  does  the  foolish  ball  of  tallow  want 
with  me?* 

Sorrows  did  not  come  single.  Ten  days  later  came  news 
that  Lord  Ashburton  was  dead,  the  dearest  friend  that 
had  been  left  to  him.  As  an  evidence  of  regard  Lord  A. 
had  left  him  2,000?.,  or  rather  had  not  left  it,  but  had  de- 
sired that  it  should  be  given  to  him,  that  there  might  bo 
no  deduction  for  legacy  duty.  It  was  a  small  matter  at 
such  a  moment  that  there  appeared  in  the  *  Saturday  Re- 
view *  *  an  extremely  contemptible  notice,  hostile  if  the 
dirty  puppy  dared,'  on  the  last  published  volumes  of 
'Frederick.'  This  did  not  even  vex  him,  *  was  not  worth 
a  snuff  of  tobacco ; '  only  he  thought  it  was  a  pity  that 
Venables  just  then  should  have  allowed  the  book  to  fall 
into  unworthy  hands.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  daily — a  few 
words  to  satisfy  her  that  he  was  well.  At  length  the  ab- 
sence fi'om  her  became  unbearable.  He  took  a  house  at 
St.  Leonards,  to  which  she  could  be  removed ;  and,  leav- 
ing Cheyne  Row  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Larkin,  he  went  down, 
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witii  Ilia  work,  to  join  lier.    MoBt  tilings  in  tliis  woil 

have  their  sunuj*  side — the  pUnet  itself  tirst,  and  then  tbe 
fortunes  of  its  occupants.  His  gnef  and  anxiety  had  con- 
vinced Mrs.  Carlyle  of  her  husband's  real  love  for  lier, 
whicji  she  had  long  donbted.  J^ut  that  was  all,  for  her 
Gufferinga  were  of  a  kind  which  few  human  frames  coulii 
bear  without  sinking  under  tliein.  Cai-lvle  was  patieiK 
and  tender;  all  was  done  for  her  wliieli  care  and  V<\e 
could  provide ;  she  had  not  wholly  lost  her  strength  or 
energy ;  but  the  pain  and  Bleeplesenesa  con  tinned  week  after 
week  without  eign  of  abating.  Tliey  i-emained  at  St. 
Leonards  till  the  middle  of  July,  wlien  desperate,  afltr 
twelve  nights  absolutely  withont  sleep  of  any  kind,  6he 
rallied  licr  fui-ce,  rose,  and  went  off,  nndcr  John  Carlyla^fl 
charge,  tln-ough  London  to  Annandale,  there  to  shake  dH 
the  horrible  enchantment  or  else  tu  die.  ^| 

It  was  oit  the  eve  of  her  birthday  tliat  alie  made  her 
flight.  No  one  was  more  absolntely  free  than  she  was 
from  superstition,  bnt  times  and  seasons  were  associated 
with  human  feelings;  slie  might  cithei'  end  her  life  alto- 
gether or  i-eceive  a  fresh  lease  of  it.  Carlyle  remained  h1 
St.  Leonards,  to  gather  Lis  hooks  and  papeis  together. 
She  was  to  go  fii^t  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Austin,  at  tite  Uill. 
'Oh  wliat  a  birthday  is  this  for  thee ! '  he  cried  after  her. 
'flying  from  the  tormentor,  panting  like  the  hunted  doa 
with  all  the  hounds  of  the  pit  in  chase.  Poor  Mary  i  "" 
do  her  yer'y,  best  and  sisterliest  for  yon  ;  a  kinder  soiili 
not  on  earth.*  The  violent  revulsion,  strange  to  say,  fgi 
time  sHcceeded.  The  journey  did  not  hurt  her.  She  | 
covered  sleep  a  little,  strength  a  little.  Slowly^  ' 
slowly  and  with  many  relapses,  she  rallied  into  i 
natural  state,  first  at  the  Gill  and  afterwards  with  I 
Ilussells  in  Nlthsdale.'     Carlyle  could  not  follow  exd^ 
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witli  liis  heart,  but  the  thoughts  wliich  he  could  spare  from 
his  work  were  given  to  what  he  would  do  for  her  if  she 
was  ever  restored  to  him  alive. 

There  was  to  be  no  more  hiring  of  carriages,  no  more 
omQibnse&  She  was  henceforth  to  have  a  brougham  of 
her  own.  Her  room  in  Chevne  Row  in  which  she  had  so 
siifiFered,  was  re-papered,  re-arranged,  with  the  kind  help 
of  Miss  Bromley,  that  she  might  be  surrounded  with  ob- 
jects rniBMOciated  with  the  past. 

Here  are  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  to  her:— 

CheUea :  July  39, 1864. 
People  do  not  help  me  much.  Oh  darling,  when  will  joa  oome 
back  and  protect  me  ?  God  above  will  have  arranged  that  for  both 
of  hb,  and  it  will  be  His  will  not  ours  that  can  rule  it.  My  thoughts 
are  a  prayer  for  my  poor  little  life- partner  who  has  fallen  lame  be* 
side  me  after  travelling  so  many  steep  and  thorny  ways.  I  will 
stop  this,  lest  I  fall  to  crying  altogether. 

Angnst  1. 

Worked  too  late  yesterday.  Walked  out  for  exercise  at  7  p.m. 
Wild^  windy  sky.  Streets— thank  God  ! — nearly  empty ;  rain 
threatening.  My  walk  was  gloomy,  md  as  death,  bat  not  provok- 
ing, not  so  miserable  as  many.  Gloom,  sorrow;  but  instead  of 
rsge — sapprettsed  rage  as  too  often — ^pioas  grief,  heavy  but  blessed 
latiier.  I  read  till  midnight,  then  out  again,  solitary  as  a  ghost, 
and  to  bed  about  one.    I  see  nobody,  wish  to  see  nobody. 

August  % 
I  am  out  of  sorts ;  no  work  hardly ;  and  run  about  as  miserable 
as  iny  worst  enemy  could  wish ;  and  my  poor  little  friend  of  friends, 
she  has  fallen  wounded  to  the  ground  and  I  am  alone — alone !  My 
spirits  are  quite  sunk  ;  my  hand  is  quite  out.  Postman  Bullock 
wants  me  to  get  his  son  promoted.  Can't  I?  Somebody  else  wants 
50/1  till  he  prove  the  Bible  out  of  square.  Another  requests  me  to 
induct  him  into  literature.  Another  to  say  how  he  can  save  man- 
kind, which  is  much  his  wish,  &o. 

Augnit  3. 

Your  poor  nervous  system  ruined,  not  by  those  late  months  only, 
but  by  l<mg  years  of  more  or  less  the  like !  Oh,  you  have  had  a 
hard  life  I    \  too,  not  a  soft  one :  but  yours  beside  me !    Alas  I 
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alas  I  I  am  better  tliAn  ^estenUv,  atUl  not  quite  np  to  par.  lS 
QoisM  have  t^oasiderablj'  iucteascd  about  mo,  but  I  c»r«  uiucL  lot 
abont  theoi  in  general.  Niglit  alwnys  briugH  ber  roolneiw.  Iiu 
silence,  u'hit^U  in  an  intinite  soliice  to  uh,  boilv  and  boqI.  Nothitig 
erf  blockhead  maiiMud's  procedure  seems  madder  and  eren  mm 
ooDdenmable  to  me  than  tliia  of  their  bintuh  bt^amiUih  ormtioa 
of  ueedless  noises. 

What  a  bleaaed  couree  of  religions  indostrf  is  tlmt  of  Scadud, 
to  gnard  against  letters  coming  or  going  so  many  dsjs  omf 
moutb.  The  aevoutb  day,  fourth  jxirt  of  a  lanatiou  ;  tbnt  ia  Dm 
real  feet  it  all  rents  on  ;  and  xach  a  hubbub  made  of  it  b;  the  tilfl  ' 
flunkey  soula  \tha  call  themselves  special  worHliip|>erB  of  the  Hrst 
High.  Mumbo  Jumbo  on  the  coast  of  Oruuca  aliuoet  ae«mH  > 
shade  more  respectable. 

I  waa  abaeiit  from  I^ndon  daring  the  enmmer.     Iliad 
beai-d  lliat  the  Carlyles  liad  left  St.  Leoiiai^s  and  that  site     i 
was  in  Soolland,  and  I  wiote  to  liim  under  the  impreseioD 
that  she  must  be  recoveriug.     lie  answered  that  I  had 
been/!*/'  too  hopeful. 

Chclara:  Ai>t[aitS, 

The  accounts  hava  mostly  been  bad ;  but  for  two  dsya  past  ib-c-ra 
(to  myself)  to  indicate  something  of  real  improvement.  I  am 
always  very  sanguine  in  the  matter ;  but  get  the  soddeet  rebnkm, 
as  yea  see.  Ood  only  knows  what  is  to  become  of  it  alL  But  I 
keep  as  buayaa  the  Fates  will  allow,  and  in  that  find  the  sammiuy 
of  any  consolation  that  remains  to  me.  My  progress  is,  as  it  hu 
always  been,  frightfully  slow ;  but,  if  I  live  a  few  months,  t  aliravs 
think  I  ahull  get  the  accursed  millstone  honourably  aaved  from 
my  nock,  and  once  more  revisit  the  daylight  and  the  dry  land,  uid 
see  better  what  steps  are  to  be  taken.  I  have  no  uompaLiiy  hero 
but  my  home.  Indeed  I  have  mainly  consorted  with  my  horse  for 
eight  years  backhand  bo,  the  staff  of  my  life  otherwiar.  is  brilcr 
company  than  any  I  conld  get  at  pre^ient  in  tbefo  latilnd««~iui 
honest  creature  that  is  always  cuidid  witli  md  rmd  rationally  use- 
ful in  a  small  way,  which  so  few  are.  Wish  me  well  and  n^turti, 
tBe  sooner  the  better.  How  well  I  remember  the  last  nighl  yon 
lutd  Iilt&  Fronde  were  here !  It  was  the  last  sight  I  had  of  my 
poor  little  lifu-uumpauioii  still  afoot  by  uy  side,  oheeri^  footiBg 
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the  rough  ways  along  with  me,  not  overwhelmed  in  wild  deluges 
0/  misery  as  now.  Ai  spes  infracta  !  This  is  the  Place  of  Hope.— r 
Yours  ever,  T.  C. 

To  her  his  letters  continned  constant,  his  spirits  varying 
with  her  accounts  of  herself,  but,  as  he  had  said  to  nie, 
always  tiying  to  be  sanguine. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

Chelsea :  Aogtist  11. 

Oh,  what  a  deliverance  to  the  loaded  heart  of  me — one  ought . 
not  to  be  so  desperate,  but  I  was  too  early  awake  again,  and  flesh  is 
weak.  Oh,  I  am  bo  sad,  sad,  sad,  bat  have  often  been  more  misera- 
ble far.  The  sorrow  hsA  forgiveness  in  it,  reconciliation  to  all  men 
and  things,  especially  to  all  men,  not  secret  rage  and  vain  straggle, 
SB  too  often.  Oh,  do  bat  get  better,  my  own  Schatz.  "We  shall 
have  good  days  yet,  please  God. 

August  18. 

May  I  really  think  the  vengeful  Furies  are  abating,  going  grad- 
ually to  their  homes — and  that  my  poor  little  Enrydice  will  come 
hack  again  and  make  me  rich.  God  of  His  mercy  grant  it  to  me 
and  yon.  Amen  I  What  a  humiliated,  broken-down,  poor  cheepy 
wretch  I  am !  Condemned  to  dwell  among  the  pots  and  live  upon 
unclean  blockheadism,  and  hug  foul  creatures  to  my  bosom,  coax- 
ing them  to  tell  me  what  they  know,  these  long  years  past,  till  I 
feel  myself  to  have  become  foul  and  blockheadish.  On,  on,  to  get 
it  pitched  away  from  me  into  the  bottomless  Pool  I 

August  25. 
The  girls  are  raging  and  scrubbing;  the  curtains  all  on  the 
zopes  in  the  garden.  Gat,  with  miniature  black  likeness  of  herself, 
contemplatively  wandering  among  the  skirts  of  them.  Not  a 
mouse  stirring  I  Oh  dear  I  I  wish  my  Goody  was  back,  but  I 
won't  be  impatient.  Oh,  no,  no  ;  as  long  as  I  hear  of  her  getting 
inch  by  inch  into  her  old  self  again.  The  heavens  truly  are  mer- 
ciful and  gracious  to  me,  though  they  load  my  back  rather  sore. 

August  20-30. 
The  blessed  silence  of  Sabbath.  Nobody  loves  his  Sabbath  as  I 
do.  There  is  something  quite  divine  to  me  in  that  cessatiou  of 
barrel  organs,  pianos,  tumults,  and  jumblings.  I  easily  do  a  better 
day's  work  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  seven ;  and,  if  left  alone, 
bare  a  solemn  kind  oX  aadneat^  a  gloom  ol  miiul  which,  though 
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heaTj  to  bear,  is  not  nnallied  with  sacredness  uid  blessedness. 
•  •  .  Poor  little  soul!  Yon  are  the  helm,  intellect  of  the 
honse.  Nobody  else  has  the  least  skill  in  steering.  My  poor 
BolBSors,  for  example,  yon  would  find  them  in  perhaps  five  min- 
ntes.  Nobody  else  I  think  will  in  five  months.  '  Nowhere  to  be 
found,  sir.'  *  Can't  find  them,'  say  they,  as  so  many  rabbits  or 
blue-bottle  flies  might. 

AogastSl.* 

It  is  the  waest  and  forlomest-looking  things  like  to  make  me 
cry  outright.  Indeed,  I  often  feel,  if  I  could  sit  down  and  greet 
for  a  whole  day  it  would  be  an  infinite  relief  to  me,  but  one's 
eyes  grow  dry.  What  a  quantity  of  gi'eeting,  too,  one  used  to  do 
in  the  beginning  of  life.  ...  I  am  but  low-spirited,  you  see. 
Want  ot  potatoes,  1  am  ashamed  to  say,  is  the  source  of  everything, 
and  I  will  give  up. 

September  8-9. 

Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  you  here  again,  ill  or  not  ill.  We  will  try 
to  bear  the  yoke  together,  and  the  sight  of  your  face  will  do  my 
sick  heart  good.  .  .  .  Your  account  would  have  ma^le  me 
quite  glad  again,  had  not  my  spirits  been  otherwise  below  par. 
Want  of  potatoes,  want  of  regular  bodily  health,  nay — it  must  l)e 
admitted — I  am  myself  too  irregular  with  no  Goody  near  me.  If 
I  were  but  regular !  There  will  be  nothing  for  it  but  that  you 
come  home  and  regulate. 

September  20. 
You  are  evidently  suffering  much.  I  cannot  help  you  at  all.  The 
only  thing  I  can  do  is  to  wish  for  you  here  again,  such  as  you  toe ; 
quiet  at  your  own  chimney-nook  where  it  would  be  new  life  to  me 
to  see  you  sitting,  never  so  lame  if  not  quite  too  miserable  and  not 
in  pain  uiiendurable.  Endurable  or  not,  we  two,  and  not  any 
other  IxkIv,  are  the  natural  bearers  of  it  .  .  .Of  myself  there 
is  nothing  to  riH^onl,  but  a  gallop  of  excellence  yesterday,  an  even- 
iiiir  to  myself  altogether,  almost  incapable,  not  quite,  and  a  walk 
uiuler  the  shining  skies  between  twelve  and  one  a.m.  The  weather 
is  as  Ivautiful  as  it  can  be.  Silent  strangely  when  the  infernal 
iwkiievisms  sink  away — so  silent,  brilliant,  sad,  that  I  was  like 
to  gr\H>t  kx^king  at  it. 

>  DMCiiUng  the  reHMrrangement  of  ber  bedroom. 
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^  September  20. 

I  had  the  pain  of  excluding  poor  Farie  last  night.  I  knew  his  rap 
and  indeed  was  peremptory  before  that.  *  Nobody  I  *  But  Farie 
leally  wishes  well  to  both  of  us.  In  my  loneliness  here  it  often 
seems  to  me  as  if  there  was  nothing  but  nasty  organ-grinding, 
misguided,  hostile,  savage,  or  indifferent  people  round  me  from 
shore  to  shore ;  and  Farie's  withdrawing  footstep  had  a  kind  of 
sadness. 

September  27. 
It  is  no  wonder,  as  Jean  says,  that  you  are  '  blackbased ' '  at  such 
a  journey  lying  ahead,  but  the  real  likelihood  is  it  will  pass  with- 
out essential  damage  to  you.  You  will  get  to  me  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  find  me  at  least,  and  what  home  we  have  on  this 
Texed  earth,  true  to  one  another  while  we  stay  here.  The  house 
is  quite  ready.  I  shall  not  be  long  with  my  book  now.  .  .  . 
On  Sunday  in  Belgrave  Square  I  met  the  Dean  of  Westminster ; 
innocent  heterodox  soul,  hlase  on  toast  and  water,  coming  on  with 
kis  neat  black-eyed  little  Scotch  wife.  Oh,  what  inquiries  I  Beally 
veiy  innocent  people,  and  really  interested  in  you. 

September  29. 
Oh,  my  suffering  little  Jeannie  I  Not  a  wink  of  real  sleep  again 
for  you.  I  read  (your  letter)  with  that  kind  of  heart  you  may  sup- 
pose in  the  bright  beautiful  morning ;  even  Margaretta  Terrace 
looking  wholesome  and  kind,  while  for  x>oor  us  there  is  nothing 
but  restless  pain  and  chagrin.  And  yet,  dearest,  there  is  some- 
thing in  your  note  *  which  is  welcomer  to  me  than  anything  I  have 
yet  had — a  sound  oi  piety y  of  devout  humiliation  and  gentle  hope 
and  submission  to  the  Highest,  which  affects  me  much  and  has 
been  a  great  comfort  for  me.  Yes,  poor  darling  I  This  was  wanted. 
Proud  stoicism  you  never  failed  in,  nor  do  I  want  you  to  abate  of 
it  But  there  is  something  beyond  of  which  I  believe  you  to  have 
had  too  little.  It  softens  the  angry  heart  and  is  far  from  weaken- 
ing it — nay,  is  the  final  strength  of  it,  the  fountain  and  nouidsh- 
luent  of  all  real  strength.  Come  home  to  your  own  poor  nest 
again.  That  is  a  good  change,  and  clearly  the  best  of  all.  Gird 
your  soul  heroically  together,  and  let  me  see  you  on  Saturday  by 
my  side  again,  for  weal  or  woe.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  hard 
travelling  together,  we  will  not  break  down  yet,  please  God.   How 

>  Abaaed. — It  was  a  phrase  of  my  mother^s. — T.  C. 
«i^Met«  «Md  i^^morioJs,  vol  ii  p.  802. 
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to  diatik  Dr.  and  Hrs.  Kusaell  for  wliat  thev  h&ve  done  tor  ytm, 
Btuoli  luura  liow  to  repa;  them,  beata  all  mj  ingenni^. 

And  BO  Mrs.  Carljle  came  Itack  to  CUejne  How,  from 
wliiuh  site  \\&<X  been  carried  si.^  montlifi  bcfure  as  io  a 
liearse,  expectiug  to  eeo  it  iiu  moi'o.     She  i-eappeared  in 
]ier  (lid  circle,  weak,  Bbatlured,  Ler  body  worn  to  n  Kliaduw. 
but  with  lier  spirit  bright  as  tvcr^brighter  perlia]«;   for 
Carlyle's  teoderness  iii  her  iliitess  had  convinced  her  tlinl 
lie  really  cured  for  Ler,  and  tlie  enaset  of  her  married  life 
recovered  sowething  of  tlie  colours  of  its  morning.     He, 
too  sanguine  always,  persuaded  himself  that  her  digurder 
was  now  worn  out,  and  that  she  was  on  the  way  to  a  per- 
fect i-es [oration.     She,  I  think,  was  under  no  siicli  illusion. 
There  was  a  gentle  smile  in  her  face,  if  one  ct'cr  spoko  of  | 
it,  which  showed  her  increihiUty.     Hnt  from  liondon  alie  J 
took  no  hurt.    She  seemed  rather  to  gain  eti-cngth  ttinn  tffiJ 
lose  it.     To  her  friends  she  ^vas  as  lisen  from  the  deadfl 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  lier  to  see  how  dear  she  wn&tifl 
them  and  with  what  eagerness  they  pressed  forward  to  btfl 
of  use.    No  one  could  care  a  Utile  for  Mi-s.  Cariyle,  an^l 
tlie  singular  uatui-e  of  Ler  illness  added  to  tlie  iDtere^f 
which  was  felt  for  her.     She  required  new  miik  iu  dill 
morning.     A  supply  was  sent  in  daily,  fresh  from  tlii^l 
liector's  cow.     The  brongliain  was  bouglil.  and  she  bad^l 
childlike  pride  in  it,  as  her  husband's  pi-esent     '  Straiigfl 
and  precious  to  look  back  upon,'  be  says,  '  those  last  ('if;;li^| 
teen  months  as  of  a  second  youth — almost  a  sucoud  childfl 
liood,  witli  tlie  wisdom  and  graces  of  old  age,  which  lij| 
Heaven's  great  mercy  were  conceded  to  her  and  me.'       'H 

'  Fi-ederiok '  was  finished  in  January,  tlio  last  of  Caifl 
lyle's  grcjt  worke,  the  hist  and  grandest  of  them.  'Tltfl 
dreary  task,  and  the  sonviwB  and  obstructions  attending  il«9 
'  a  uiagnzine  of  despairs,  impos^bilities,  and  ghastly  ili^fl 
culties  never  known  but  to  himself,  and  by  himself  neve^l 
to  be  furgotteu,'  all  wua  over,  '  locked  away  tmd  the  ktyri 
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tamed  on  it.'  '  It  nearly  killed  me '  [be  says  in  liis  jour- 
nal], 'it,  and  my  poor  Jane's  dreadful  illness,  now  happily 
over.  No  sympathy  could  be  found  on  earth  for  those 
horrid  struggles  of  twelve  yeai-s,*  nor  happily  was  any 
needed.  On  Sunday  evening  in  the  end  of  January  (1865) 
I  walked  out,  with  the  nmltiplex  feeling — joy  not  ver\ 
prominent  in  it,  but  a  kind  of  solemn  thankfulness  trace- 
able, that  I  had  written  the  last  sentence  of  that  unutteral)le 
book,  and,  contrary  to  many  forebodings  in  bad  hours,  had 
actually  got  done  with  it  for  ever.' 

*  Frederipk '  was  translated  instantly  into  German,  and 
in  Germany,  where  the  conditions  were  better  known  in 
which  Carlyle  had  found  his  materials,  there  was  the 
warmest  appreciation  of  what  he  had  done.  The  sharpest 
scrutiny  only  served  to  show  how  accurate  was  the  work- 
manship. Few  people  anywhere  in  Europe  dreamt  twenty 
years  ago  of  the  position  which  Germany,  and  Prussia  at 
the  head  of  it,  were  so  soon  to  occupy.  Yet  Carlyle's  book 
seemed  to  have  been  composed  in  conscious  anticipation  of 
what  was  coming.  He  had  given  a  voice  to  the  national 
feeling.  He  had  brought  up  as  it  were  from  the  dead  the 
creator  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  had  replaced  him 
among  his  people  as  a  living  and  breathing  man.  He  had 
cleared  the  air  for  the  impending  revolution,  and  Europe, 
when  it  came,  could  see  how  the  seed  had  grown  which 
had  expanded  into  the  German  Empire. 

In  England  it  was  at  once  admitted  that  a  splendid  addi- 
tion had  been  made  to  the  national  literature.  The  book 
contained,  if  nothing  else,  a  gallery  of  historical  figures 
executed  with  a  skill  which  placed  Carlyle  at  the  head  of 
literary  portrait  painters.  The  English  mind  remains  in- 
sular and  is  hard  to  interest  supremely  in  any  history  but 
its  own.  The  tone  of  '  Frederick '  nowhere  harmonized 
witli  popular  sentiment  among  us,  and  every  page  con- 
tained something  to  ofEeud.  Yet  even  in  England  it  was 
Vol.  IV.— 16 
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better  received  on  its  first  appearanoe  than  any  of  Cariyle^a 
other  works  had  been,  and  it  gave  solidity  and  masalTenesa 
to  his  already  brilliant  fame.  Ko  critic,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  ^  Frederick,'  Challenged  Carlyle's  right  to  a  place 
beside  the  greatest  of  English  anthors,  past  or  present 

He  had  sorely  tried  America;  bnt  America  forgave  his 
sai^casms — ^forgot  the  '  smoky  chimney,'  forgot  the  ^  Iliad 
in  a  Nutshell,'  and  was  cordially  and  enthusiastically 
admiring.    Emerson  sent  ont  a  paragraph,  which  went 
tlie  round  of  the  Union,  that  ^  ^  iVederiok  "  was  the  wit- 
tiest book  that  was  ever  written ;  a  book  that  one  wonld 
tliink  the  English  people  would  rise  up  in   mass  and 
thank  the  autlior  for  by  cordial  acclamation,  and  signify, 
by  crowning  him  with  oak  leaves,  their  joy  that  such  a 
head  existed   among  them;'    ^ while  sympathising  and 
much-reading  America  would  make  a  new  treaty,  or  send 
a  Minister  Extraordinary  to  offer  congratulations  of  hon- 
ouring delight  to  England  in   acknowledgment  of  this 
donation.'    A  rather  sanguine  expectation  on  Emerson^s 
part  I     England  has  ceased  to  stone  or  bum  her  prophets, 
but  she  does  not  yet  make  them  the  subject  of  inter 
national  treaties.     She  crowns  with  oak  leaves  her  actor 
and  her  prima-donnas,  her  politicians,  who  are  to-day  he 
idols,  and  to-morrow  will  find  none  so  poor  to  do  tho 
reverence;   to  wise  men   she  is  contented  to  pay  mo 
moderate  homage,  and  leaves  the  final  decorating  work 
time  and  future  generations. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

A.D.  1866-6.    iBT.  70-71. 

• 

'Frederick'  completed — Summer  in  Annandale  —Mrs.  Garljle  is 
Nithsdale — ^Visit  to  Linlathen — Thomas  Erskine — The  Edin* 
burgh  Rectorship — Feelings  in  Cheyne  Bow  about  it— Bos- 
kin's  *  Ethics  of  the  Dust' 

The  last  proofs  of  *  Frederick '  being  corrected  and  dis- 
missed, the  Carlyles  went  down,  in  tlie  spring  of  1865,  to 
stay  with  Lady  Ashbnrton  at  a  seaside  cottage  at  8eaton,  in 
Devonshire.  They  spent  a  few  quiet  weeks  there,  and 
then  went  home  again — Carlyle,  so  he  says,  to  *  sink  and 
sink  into  ever  new  depths  of  stupefaction  and  dark  misery 
of  body  and  mind.'  He  was  a  restless  spirit.  When 
busy,  he  complained  that  his  work  was  killing  him ;  when 
he  was  idle,  his  mind  preyed  upon  itself.  Perhaps,  as  was 
generally  the  case,  he  exaggerated  his  own  discofnforts. 
Long  before  he  had  told  his  family,  when  he  had  terrified 
them  with  his  accounts  of  himself,  that  they  ought  to 
know  that  when-he  cried  Murder  he  was  not  always  being 
killed.  When  his  soul  seemed  all  black,  the  darkness  only 
broken  by  lightnings,  he  was  aware  that  sometimes  it  was 
only  a  want  of  potatoes.  Still,  in  the  exhaustion  which 
followed  on  long  exertion  he  was  always  wildly  humoured. 
About  May  he  found  that  he  wanted  fresh  change.  Some- 
thing was  amiss  with  Mrs.  Carlyle's  right  arm,  so  that  she 
had  lost  the  use  of  it  for  writing.  She  seemed  well  other- 
wise, however ;  she  had  no  objection  to  being  left  alone,  and 
he  set  off  for  Annandale,  where  he  had  not  been  for  three 
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yesLTB.     *Poor  old  Scotland  ! '  he  said,  '  it  almost  made  ii 
greet  when  I  saw  it  again,  and  the  first  sound  of  a  Scot 
guard,  and  his  broad  accent,  was  strange  and  affecting 
me.'     His  wife  and  he  had  grown  but '  a  feckless  pair        ^ 
bodies,'  'a  pair  of  miserable  creatures,'  but  they  would  t-^oi 
'  tine  heart;'  and  at  the  house  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Austri"/?^ 
he  found  the  most  careful  preparations  for  his  comfort^ 
*  new  pipes,'  '  new  towels,'  '  new,  excellent   potatoes,'    *a 
new  sofa  to  lie  down  upon  after  his  rides,'  everything  th&t 
his  heart  could  wish  for. 

Not  a  soTUid  all  night  at  the  Oill,  he  wrote,  after  his  arrival,  ex- 
cept, at  stated  times,  the  grinding,  brief  clash  of  the  railway,  which, 
if  I  hear  it  at  all,  is  a  lash  or  loud  crack  of  the  Mammon  whip,  go- 
ing on  at  present  over  all  the  earth,  on  the  enslaved  backs  of  men ; 
I  alone  enfranchised  from  it,  nothing  to  do  but  hear  it  savagely 
clashing,  breaking  God  Almighty's  silence  in  that  fatal  or  tragic 
manner,  saying — not  to  me — *  Ye  accursed  slaves  ! ' 

Mrs.  Carlyle  made  shift  to  write  to  him  with  the  hand 
which  was  left  to  her ;  lively  as  ever,  careful,  for  his  sake, 
to  take  her  misfortunes  lightly.  He,  on  his  part,  was  ad- 
miringly grateful. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carli/le. 

The  GiU,  June  9. 
Thanks  for  the  struggle  you  have  made  to  get  me  a  word  of  au- 
thentic tidings  sent.  I  can  read  perfectly  your  poor  little  left- 
hand  lessons,  and  wonder  at  the  progress  you  have  made.  Don't 
be  impious,  however.  Your  poor  right  hand  will  be  restored  to 
you,  please  God  ;  and  we  may  depend  upon  it,  neither  the  coming 
nor  the  going  in  such  cases  goes  by  the  rule  of  caprice.  Alas ! 
what  a  time  we  have  all  got  into  !  I  finished  last  night  the  dull- 
est thick  book,  long-winded,  though  intelligent,  of  Lyell ;  and  the 
tendency  of  it,  very  impotent,  was,  upon  the  whole,  to  prove  that 
we  are  much  the  same  as  the  apes  ;  that  Adam  was  probably  no 
other  than  a  fortunate  oui*ang-outaug  who  succeeded  in  rising  in 
the  world.  Mav  the  Lord  confound  all  such  drearv  insolences  of 
loquacious  blockheadism,  entitling  itself  Science.  Science,  as  the 
understanding  of  things  worth  knowing,  was  once  a  far  different 
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matter  from  this  melancholy  maundermg  and  idle  looking  into  the 
unknowable,  and  apparently  the  noi  worth  knowing. 

He  had  his  horse  with  him — Fritz's  successor,  Lady 
Ashburton's  present,  whom  he  called  No^s.  On  Noggs's 
1)ack  he  wandered  round  the  old  neighbourhood,  which  lie 
had  first  known  as  a  schoolboy,  and  then  as  usher. 

Poor  old  Annan !  he  wrote.  There  the  old  houses  stood,  a 
bleared  evening  sun  shining  as  if  in  anger  on  them  ;  bat  the  dis- 
agreeable, mostly  paltry  living  creatures  who  used  to  vex  me  in 
those  days  were  all  gone.  The  old  Academy  House !  what  a  con- 
siderable stride  to  the  New  Academy  I  have  been  in  for  some  time, 
and  am  thinking  soon  to  quit.  Good  night,  ye  of  the  paltiy  type 
—ye  of  the  lovely,  too.  Gk)od,  and  good  only,  be  with  you  all  I 
Noggs  and  I,  after  these  reflections,  started  at  a  mighty  pace  for 
Cummertrees,  wind  howling  direct  in  our  faces,  and  were  there 
just  as  a  luggage  train  was  passing,  amid  tempests  of  muddy 
smoke,  with  a  shrieking  storm  of  discord,  which  Noggs  could  not 
but  pause  to  watch  the  passage  of,  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and 
abhorrence.  The  waving  of  the  woods  about  Kelhead,  grandly 
soughing  in  the  windy  sunset,  soon  hushed  the  mind  of  both  of  us 
to  a  better  tone,  if  not  a  much  gladder. 

Again : — 

Jone-^uly,  1865. 
My  rides  are  very  strange,  in  the  mood  so  foreign  as  mine.  Last 
night,  6  to  8  p.m.,  was  a  perfect  whiilwind,  as  the  day  had  been, 
though  otherwise  fresh  and  genial.  I  went  for  the  flrst  time  by  the 
Priest-side  Sands.  Noggs  had  some  reluctance  to  put  forth  his 
speed  in  the  new  element :  strong  tempests  on  the  nght  eye  ;  on 
the  left  the  fai'-off  floods  of  Solway ;  Criffel  and  the  mountains, 
with  the  foregroimd  of  flat  sand,  in  parts  white  with  salt,  right 
ahead.  But  I  made  the  dog  go,  and  had  really  a  very  interesting 
gallop,  as  different  from  that  of  Rotten  Bow  as  could  well  be.  *  Oh, 
nigged  and  all-supporting  mother ! '  says  Orestes,  addressing  the 
earth.  One  has  now  no  other  sermon  in  the  world,  not  a  mockery 
tnd  a  sham,  but  that  of  these  telluric  and  celestial  silences,  broken 
bfjr  aiieh  winds  as  there  may  be. 

So  went  Carlyle's  snmmer  at  the  Gill.    She  meanwhile, 
tt|riritod  by  her  lamed  hand,  and  doubtful  of  the  future, 


reBolved  tliat  &I10,  too,  would  see  Scotland  once  more  be- 
fore she  died.  !Not  gncseiii};  liow  tit  aU  was  with  her  aboot 
the  heart,  he  wished  her  to  join  him  at  Itis  Bigter's. 

I  aju  (loiog  mvself  good  in  respect  of  health,  he  aaid,  tbtmgh 
still  in  a.  tremnloos  state  of  nen'es,  and  altogether  sombre  and  ead 
and  Viicajit.  M,t  hand  is  given  to  shake.  Alas  !  what  is  sbakiug 
to  other  Btat*s  wc  fenow  -"  ^  —  — 'itary  an  I  wiahed  to  be,  and 
do  not  obji>ct  to  tho  tn  ani.  _ipirituiei]t,  going  diraii  to  the 

atterly  daik.  If  thoj  t  to  rest  thetc,  let  them.  'The  world  has 
become  in  many  parts  uiueons  to  me.  Its  highest  high  no  longer 
looks  very  high  to  me ;  tnJj  mj  poor  heart,  strange  to  eaj,  is  not 
Tei7  mnch  blnnt«d  bj  all  it  has  got.  In  the  depths  of  & 
ness,  1  foul  as  if  there  were  atill  aa  much  love  in  me — alt  gone  to 
potential  tears — as  there  was  in  mj  earliest  daj. 

Mrs,  Carlyle  was  prondof  her  hnsbacd  ;  she  honoured  his 
character,  she  gloried  in  his  fame,  and  elie  was  siii-e  of  hia 
affection.  But  in  Iier  eick  state  she  needed  rest,  and  rest, 
when  the  dark  epirit  was  on  him,  she  could  not  find  at  Ids 
side,  lie  had  his  sister  wit)i  liitn;  he  had  his  hmtlier 
James  close  at  hand.  To  these  kind  kindred  she  might 
safely  leave  him  ;  and  she  wcjit  on  past  Annan  to  the  good 
liussclls  in  Xithsdulc,  who  had  nursed  her  in  the  past 
Tear.  Carlvle  wi:>hed  her  only  to  do  what  wonld  give  her 
most  pleasure.  He  went  to  see  her  at  Thornliill,  met  her 
at  Dumfries,  was  satislied  to  know  that  she  was  in  safe 
hands,  and  was  blind  to  the  rest. 

There  was  in  you  [lie  wrote,  after  one  of  these  meetings]  such  a 
geniality  and  light  play  of  spirit,  when  you  got  into  talk,  as  was 
qnite  suriirising  to  me,  and  had  a  fine  beauty  in  it,  though  very 
sorrowful.  Conrage  !  By-and-by  we  shall  see  the  end  of  this 
long  lane,  as  wo  have  done  of  others,  and  all  will  be  heltet  than  it 
now  is. 

His  own  life  '  was  the  nearest  approach  to  zero  that  any 
son  of  Adain  could  make,'  He  read  'his  lioileau  '  lying  on 
the  grass,  '  sauntered  a  minimum, '  '  rode  a  nia.ximuni,' 
sometimes  even  began  to  think  of  wurk  ugaiiij  as  if  sucli 
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idleness  were  disgi'aceful.  For  her,  evidently,  he  was  in 
no  alarm  at  all.  After  her  birthday,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
old  friend,  Mr.  Spedding,  at  Mireliouse,  near  Keswick. 
Spedding  himself  (elder  brother  of  James,  the  editor  of 
'  Bacon ')  he  thonght  one  of  the  best  men  lie  had  ever 
known.  There  were  three  'beautiful  young  ladies,'  Mr. 
Bpedding's  daughters.  Mirehouse  was  beautiful,  and  so 
were  the  ways  of  it;  'everything  nice  and  neat,  dairy, 
eookery,  lodging  rooms.  Simplex  munditiis  the  real  title 
of  it,  not  to  speak  of  Skiddaw  and  the  finest  mountains  of 
the  earth.'  He  must  have  enjoyed  himself  indeed,  when 
he  could  praise  so  heartily.  *  My  three  days  at  Ke8>fick,' 
he  said  when  they  were  over,  *  are  as  a  small  polished  flag- 
stone, which  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  intercalated  in  the 
rough  floor  of  boulders  which  my  sojourn  otherwise  has 
been  in  these  parts.' 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle  Nithsdale  this  time  had  been  a  failure. 
The  sleeplessness  came  on  again,  and  she  fled  back  to 
Cheyne  Row.  *  Poor  witch-hunted  Goody,'  he  said  ;  '  was 
there  ever  such  a  chase  of  the  fiends  ? '  Miss  Bromley 
took  charge  of  her  at  Folkestone,  from  which  she  was 
able  to  send  a  brighter  account  of  herself.  He,  mean- 
while, lingered  on  at  his  brother's  at  Scotsbrig. 

I  am  the  idlest  and  most  contented  of  men,  he  said,  would 
things  bnt  let  me  alone,  and  time  stay  still.  The  clearness  of  the 
«ir  here,  the  old  hill-toijs  and  grassy  silences — it  is  with  a  strange 
acqoieficence  that  I  fancy  myself  as  bidding  probably  farewell  to 
tbem  for  the  last  time.  Annandale  is  gone  out  of  me,  lies  all  stark 
and  dead,  as  I  shall  soon  do,  too.    Why  not  ? 

The  peaceable  torpor  did  not  last  long.  He  was  roused 
first  into  a  burst  of  indignation  by  reading  an  '  insolent 
and  vulgar '  review  upon  Buskin's  '  Sesame  and  Lilies.'  It 
was  written  by  a  man  who  professed  attachment  to  Mrs. 
Carlyle.  I  need  not  name  him  ;  he  is  dead  now,  and  can- 
not be  hurt  by  reading  Carlyle's  description  of  him  to  her : 
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A  dirtyish  little  png,  irredeemably  imbedded  in  oommoDplace, 
and  grown  fat  upon  it,  and  prosperous  to  an  unwholesome  degree. 
Don't  you  return  his  love.  Nasty  creature !  with  no  eye  for  the 
beautiful,  and  awefully  interesting  to  himself. 

In  xiugust  Carl  vie  started  on  a  round  of  visits — to  Mr. 
Erskine  at  Linlathen,  to  Sir  Willirm  Stirling  at  Keir,  to 
Edinburgh,  to  Lord  and  Lady  Lothian  at  Newbattle,  and 
then  again  to  Scotsbrig.  At  Linlathen  as  .wherever  he 
went,  he  was  a  most  welcome  guest ;  but  he  was  slightly 
out  of  humour  there. 

The  good  old  St.  Thomas,  he  wrote,  seemed  to  me  sometimes  to 
have^rown  more  secular  in  these  his  last  years  ;  eats  better,  drinks 
ditto,  and  is  more  at  ease  in  the  world :  very  wearisome,  and  in- 
clined to  feel  distressed  and  to  be  disputatious  on  his  new  theories 
about  God  when  Sinner  Thomas  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them. 

Erskine  was  not  conscious  of  a  fall  in  favour,  either  for 
himself  or  his  theories,  and  his  own  allusion  to  Carlvle's 
visit  shows  that  the  differences  had  not  been  much  accentu- 
ated, lie  had  hoped  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  would  have  come 
with  her  husband.  As  she  could  not,  he  wrote  her  an 
affectionate  letter,  in  which  some  of  the  offending  theories 
will  perhaps  be  found. 

To  Jane   Welsh   Carlyle. 

Linlathen  :  Angiist  18,  1865 
Beloved  Mrs.  Carlyle, — I  suppose  you  could  not  have  come  here, 
and  yet  it  is  with  some  sorrow  that  I  accept  this  an-angement,  as 
I  scarcely  expect  to  have  another  sight  of  your  dear  face  on  this 
oai-4i.     One  niiglit  ask  wliat  good  would  come  of  it  if  I  ha<l.     I 
•:m  only  answer  that  ever  since  I  have  known  that  face  it  has  been 
I  cordial  to  nie  to  sne  it.     I  am  happy  to  think  that  you  are  get- 
tin*^  better,  and  recovering  a  little  strength  after  that  long  suf- 
fering. 

1  havp  a  ]uit<M'nal  frcliu*::^  towards  you,  a  tender  foelinji,  as  for  a 
child,  thoui^li  you  may  think  I  have  no  right  to  have  such  a  feeling  ; 
and  vet  vonr  last  letter,  which  was  most  sweet  to  mv  heart,  seemed 
to  say  that  you  almost  expected  such  a  feeling. 
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The  vmj  in  which  I  should  like  to  express  that  feeling  wonld  be 
hv  telling  yon  things  which  I  have  myself  found  to  be  helpful  and 
supporting  in  trouble  and  darkness  and  confusion ;  but  the  diflS- 
culty  of  saying  the  thing  in  the  right  way  always  stops  both  mouth 
and  pen.  I  hope  Ood  will  speak  it  to  you  in  his  own  right  way. 
There  is  an  expression  in  the  28th  Psalm  that  often  comes  to  me : 
*  Be  not  silent  unto  me,  lest  I  become  like  those  that  go  down  into 
the  pit.'  If  there  be  anything  that  I  have  a  perfect  assurance  of, 
it  is  this,  that  God  is  indeed  a  Father,  and  that  His  unchangeable 
purpose  towards  me,  and  you,  and  all,  is  to  make  us  rigJu  ;  to  train 
us  into  the  capacity  of  a  full  sympathy  with  Himself,  and  thus  to 
unite  us  to  each  other  in  righteous  love.  I  require  such  a  confi- 
dence, and  I  cling  to  it,  in  spite  of  manifold  contradictions. 

I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Garlyle  so  well,  after  passing  through  suoh 
a  process.  He  sits  under  the  same  rowan  tree  that  he  sate  under 
when  here  before,  in  accordance  with  his  conservative  fidelity.  I 
have  a  fellow-feeling  with  him  in  many  things,  and  love  his  single- 
ness of  heart  and  purpose  more  than  I  can  express. 

Ever  yours,  with  true  affection, 

T.  Ebskine. 

Carlvle,  for  his  part,  was  happy  to  find  himself  under 
his  brother's  roof  again  at  Seotsbrig. 

The  truth  is  [he  wrote  to  his  wife],  I  have  nowhere  been  so  com- 
fortably lodged  as  here  just  now.     Silence,  sleep  procurable  ;  and, 
indeed,  a  kind  of  feeling  that  I  am  a  little  better  really  since  get- 
ting home.     All  this,  added  to  the  loveliest  skies  I  ever  saw,  clear 
as  diamonds  this  day,  and  an  earth  lying  white  to  the  liarvest,  with 
inonitions  in  it  against  human  gloom — all  this  is  here ;  but,  as 
tisnal,  it  can  only  last  for  a  day.  •  My  Edinburgh,  Keir,  &c.,  fort- 
night was  not  without  profit,  perhaps,  though  the  interest  it  could 
have  to  me  was  only  small ;  not  a  single  loved  face  there.     Ah 
me !  so  few  anywhere  at  this  date.     The  physiognomies,  all  Scotch, 
looked  curious  to  me,  the  changed  streets  and  businesses.     The 
horrors  of  the  railway  station  called  Waverley,  where  John  often 
had  me,  are  a  thing  to  remember  all  one's  life — perhaps  the  live- 
liest emblem  of  Tartarus  this  earth  affords.     Newbattle  is  fine  of 
its  kind,  and  finely  Scotch.     Nobody  there  but  the  two  poor  in- 
mates '  and  a  good-humoured  painter,  doing  portrait  of  the  lady. 

1  Lord  IfOthian  had  )KH}n  already  ntrmsk,  in  the  midHt  of  bis  brilliant  prom- 
iae,  by  the  alow,  creeping  malady  which  eventually  killed  him. 
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The  Iftdy  to(A  me  oat  to  walkv  talked  like  a  mi^  aeriovi^  eiaqa 
ing^  end  intelligent  soul ;  the  ieddeet*  thin,  kindljp  anxioiie  li 
yon  oonld  anywhere  see.  The  Harqnis  did  not  appear  till  Innc 
eon ;  a  truly  beaatifol  yonng  man,  body  and  mind,  weaker  th 
oyer,  handa  now  shaking,  eyes  beginning  to  fail,  but  heart  as  livi 
aa  ever.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  innoeenti  oheerfully  leaaonat 
talk,  and  I  dareaaj  my  advent  might  be  a  kind  of  relief^  like  a  ti 
in  the  steppe,  in  the  melancholy  monotony  of  such  a  life.  Had  y 
and  my  lac^  been  foirly  aoqnainted,  she  would  have  liked  you  we 

The  snmmer  ended,  as  enmmers  do  and  summers  wi 
and  autumn  saw  tlie  Carlyles  togetlier  onoe  more  in  the 
Chelsea  home,  which  one  of  them  was  not  again  to  lea 
alive.    The  great  outward  event  of  Garlyle^s  own  lii 
Scotland's  public  recognition  of  him,  was  now  lying  do 
ahead.    This  his  wife  was  to  live  to  witness  as  ber  fin 
happiness  in  this  world.    Slie  seemed  stronger,  slept  t< 
erably,  drove  abont  daily  in  her  brougliam ;  occasional 
even  dined  out     Once  I  I'emeinber  meeting  her  and  O 
lyle  this  autumn  at  the  Dean  of  Westminster^  And  wa 
ing  home  with  him.     Onoe  they  dined  with  me  to  w. 
Mr.  Spedding  of  Mirehouse,  Rnskin,  and  Dean  Miln 
Raskin,  I  recollect,  that  night  was  particularly  brill' 
and  with  her  was  a  special  favourite.     She  was  recovi 
slightly  the  use  of  her  right  hand  ;  she  could  again 
with  it ;  and  nothing  visible  on  the  surface  indicatec 
danger  was  near. 

I  had  been  at  Edinburgh,  and  had  heard  Gla 
make  his  great  oration  on  Homer  there,  on  retirin/ 
office  as  Rector.     It  was  a  grand  display.     I  neve? 
niscxi  before  what  oratory  could  do ;  tlie  audienc 
kept  for  three  hours  in  a  state  of  electric  tension, 
every  moment  into  applause.     Nothing  was  saf 
seemed  of  moment  when  read  deliberately  aft 
but  the  voice  was  like  enchantment,  and  the  atr 
we  loft  tlic  building,  was  rininiig  with  a  proloT 
the  cheers.     Perhaps  in  all  l>ritain  there  was 
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whose  views  on  all  subjects,  in  heaven  and  earth,  less  i*e- 
sembled  Gladstone's  than  those  of  the  man  whom  this 
same  applanding  multitude  elected  to  take  his  place.  The 
students  too,  perhaps,  were  ignorant  how  wide  the  contra- 
diction was;  but  if  they  had  been  aware  of  it  they  need 
not  liave  acted  diflEerently.  Carlyle  had  been  one  of  them- 
selves. He  had  risen  from  among  them — not  by  birth  or 
favour,  not  on  the  ladder  of  any  established  profession, 
but  only  by  the  internal  force  that  was  in  him — to  the 
highest  place  as  a  modern  man  of  letters.  In  '  Frederick ' 
he  had  given  the  finish  to  his  reputation  ;  he  stood  now 
at  the  summit  of  his  fame  ;  and  the  Edinburgh  students 
desired  to  mark  their  admiration  in  some  signal  way.  He 
had  been  mentioned  before,  but  he  had  declined  to  be  nom- 
inated, for  a  party  only  were  then  in  his  favour. 

On  this  occasion  the  students  were  unanimous,  or  nearly 
80.  His  own  consent  was  all  that  was  wanting,  and  the 
question  lay  befoi-e  him  whether,  hating  as  he  did  all  pub- 
lic displays,  he  would  accept  a  quasi-coronation  from  them. 

On  November  7,  1865,  ho  wrote  to  his  brother : — 

My  Bectorate,  it  seems,  is  a  thing  settled,  which  by  no  means 
cyversets  my  oomposure  with  joy  !  A  young  Edinburgh  man  came 
here  two  weeks  ago  to  remind  me  that  last  time,  in  flatly  refusing, 
I  had  partly  promised  for  this  if  my  work  was  done.  I  objected  to 
the  *  speech.*  He  declared  it  to  be  a  thing  they  would  dispense 
with.  Well  I  if  so  !  I  concluded  ;  but  do  not  as  yet  see  my  way 
through  that  latter  clause,  which  is  the  sore  one.  Indeed,  I  have 
yet  heard  nothing  •official  upon  it,  and  did  not  even  see  the  news- 
paper paragraph  till  yesterday.  Hat  gar  wenig  zu  becieuten,  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Hat  wenig  zu  bedeuten.  So  Carlyle  might  say  —but  it 
was  hedeutend  to  him  nevertheless,  and  still  more  so  to  his 
wife.  It  seemed  strange  to  me,  so  strange  as  to  be  almost 
incredible,  that  the  Rectorship  of  a  Scotch  Univei&ity 
could  be  supposed  to  add  anything  to  the  position  which 
Carlyle  had  made  for  himself.     But  there  were  peculiar 
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circnmstano^  w!iicl»  gave  to  tliia  one  special  form  of  rec- 
ognition an  exceprional  atlrBC'tivenese.  Carh'le*s  repiita* 
tion  was  Englibli,  German,  American — Scofdi  also — but 
Scotch  only  to  a  certain  degree.  There  had  alwar^  in 
Scotland  been  arj  opposition  party;  and  if  the  prt^het 
had  Bome  hoiioni'  iu  liis  own  country,  it  was  le«6  than  ia 
other  placea.  At  least  some  feeling  of  thia  kind  exi&ted  in 
Cheyne  Row,  tiiinisrh  it  may  lia^e  been  partly  fancy,  and 
dne  to  earliei* ;is-r.(iiitiwns.  Carlyle's  Edinbnrgh  memories 
were  ahnost  all  painful,  Hia  University  days  had  been 
without  dietiiictioii.  Tbey  bad  been  folhiwed  by  dreary 
echoolmastenti^'  i\:iy>i  at  Kirkcaldy,  and  the  scarcely  less 
dreary  years  ■.■(  private  tutoring  in  Edinbnrgh  agaitu 
When  Miss  Wil-tli,  of  llRddhigton.  annomieed  that  she 
was  to  be  mairif-d  t<.  him,  the  nnlit-ard  of  mt-Mil^iance  liad 
been  the  scoft  of  Edinhnrgh  society  and  of  her  fatlier's 
and  mother's  ci'iiriectinns  there.  It  liad  been  hoj>ed  af- 
ter the  in:iniaj;e  that  wmie  Pitnation  iniirht  have  been 
fonnd  for  hirn.  :uid  tlioy  li;id  ^^ettled  in  Conicly  Bank  with 
a  view  to  it.  All  effort;,  f.tiled.  however,  and  nothing 
conM  l>e  done,  Ar  ("i:Ui:fiiptittofk  lie  hiid  tiie  foundation 
of  his  rppnt:itii'n — Init  iii>  ;ip]tlii'aii(>ii^  for  cmpKiynient  In 
Scotljind  had  heen  i^till  refused  iiirari:i!'l_v,  ;iiid  soiiietinies 
eontnineliuiisly.  I.omion  Ti-e:iied  him.  in  1S31,  us  a  jier- 
eon  of  import.ince  :  when  he  rpeut  the  winter  folii'wing  in 
Edinbnririi  lie  was  cildly  i-eoeived  there — rct'eivcii  wiih  a 
di?like  wliic-h  wns  oiilv  not  contempt  hecunse  it  was  qnali- 
lied  with  fear.  Tills  was  ail  pa.t  and  i:"ne.  hut  lie  had 
alwav>  a  fi-elin-  that  Ediiil.nrdi  had  lint  treattnl  him  weii. 
The  Ilei'tor^liip  w..uld  tie  a  pid.lio  a,-kTi<.w!,-,ii;nicut  that 
liis  coiiiUrymen  h.id  been  mistaken  :u.M,it  liim.  and  lie  had 
an  innocent  fati>factii"'n  in  tlie  th'unrlii  •■{  it.  t»]ie.  tm-. 
had  a  similar  feelins:.  Amoim  ohi  friends  of  hi?  familv. 
who  knew  little  alioiit  lireratme.  there  was  -till  -.xu  inirre- 
sion  that  •  .leannie  WeUh  had  tiirown  iierptit  aw.iy.'     Tliev 
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would  be  forced  to  say  now  that  *  Jeannie  was  right  after 
all.'  She  langhed  when  she  talked  aboat  it,  and  I 
could  hardly  believe  that  she  was  serions.  But  evidently 
both  in  him  and  her  some  consciousness  of  the  kind  was 
really  working,  and  this  perhaps  more  than  anything  else 
determined  him  to  go  through  with  a  business  which,  in 
detail,  was  sure  to  be  distressing  to  him. 

Thns  it  was  all  settled.  Carlyle  was  chosen  Rector  of 
Edinburgh  University,  and  was  to  be  installed  in  the  en- 
sning  spring.  The  congratulations  which  poured  in  all 
the  winter — especially  from  Mrs.  C.'s  Scotch  kinsfolk — 
'amused'  them.  Even  a  speech  had  been  promised,  and 
so  long  as  it  was  at  a  distance  seemed  not  inexecutable. 

The  Rectorial  office,  he  wrote  on  December  21  to  his  brother 
John,  is  beginning  to  promise  to  be  a  highly  pacific  one  ;  and  has 
already  shifted  itself  to  a  comer  of  the  mind  where  I  seldom  re- 
member it,  and  never  almost  with  anything  of  anxiety  or  displeas- 
^e.  When  the  time  for  speaking  approaches  I  shall  have  to  be- 
think me  a  little,  and  be  bothered  and  tumbled  about  for  a  week 
Or  so  ;  but  that  dope  I  hope  essentially  all  will  be  done. 

During  the  winter  I  saw  nmch  of  him.  lie  was,  for 
him^  in  good  spirits,  lighter-hearted  than  I  had  ever  known 
him.  He  would  even  admit  occasionally  that  he  was  mod- 
erately well  in  health.  Even  on  the  public  side  of  things 
he  fancied  that  there  were  symptoms  of  a  possibility  of  a 
better  day  coming.  In  Ruskin  he  had  ever-inci-easing 
hope  and  confidence. 

I  have  been  reading  (he  says  on  the  same  day)  a  strange  little 
Christmas  book  of  Ruskin's,  called  *  Ethics  of  the  Dust.'    It  is  all 
about  crystallography,  and  seems  to  be,  or  is,  geologically  well- 
informed  and  connect ;  but  it  twists  symbolically  in  the  strangest 
way  all  its  geology  into  morality,  theology,  Egyi)tian  mythology, 
with  fiery  cuts  at  political  economy ;   pretending  not  to  know 
whether  the  forces  and  destinies  and  behaviour  of  crystals  are  not 
very  like  those  of  a  man  !     Wonderful  to  behold.     The  book  is 
full  of  admirable  talent,  with  such  a  faculty  of  expression  in  it,  or 
of  picturing  out  what  is  meant,  as  beats  all  living  rivals. 
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brig  to  recover — ^Intended  tea- party  in  Cheyne  Row — Sudden 
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• 

The  time  approached  for  the  installation  and  the  delivery 
of  the  speech  in  Edinburgh.  Through  the  winter  Car- 
lyle had  dismissed  it  from  his  mind  as  the  drop  of  bitter 
in  his  cup  ;  but  it  had  now  to  be  sei-iously  faced.  To  read 
would  have  been  handiest  to  him,  but  he  determined  to 
speak.  A  speech  was  not  an  essay.  A  speech  written 
and  delivered,  or  even  written  and  learnt  bv  heart  was 
to  hiin  an  imposture,  or,  at  best,  an  insincerity.  lie  did 
not  seem  to  be  anxious,  but  anxious  he  was,  and  painfully 
80.  lie  had  never  spoken  in  public  since  the  lecture  days. 
He  had  experienced  then  that  he  could  do  it,  and  could 
do  it  eminently  well  if  he  had  practised  the  art — but  he 
had  not  practised.  In  private  talk  he  had  no  living  equal ; 
words  flowed  like  Niagara.  But  a  private  room  among 
friends,  and  a  hall  crowded  with  strangers  where  he  was 
to  stand  up  alone  under  two  thousand  pairs  of  eyes,  were 
things  entirely  different;  and  Carlyle,  with  all  his  imperi- 
onsness  and  high  scornful  tones,  was  essentially  shy— one 
of  the  shyest  of  men.  lie  resolved,  however,  as  his  father 
used  to  say,  to  'gar  himself  go  tlirough  with  the  thing,' or 
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at  least  to  try.  If  lie  broke  down,  as  he  thought  that  he 
probably  would,  he  was  old  and  weak,  and  it  could  signify 
little.  Still,  he  says  that  he  '  was  very  miserable,'  'angry 
with  himself  for  getting  into  such  a  coil  of  vanity,'  pro- 
voked that  a  performance  which,  to  a  vulgar  orator  would 
be  a  pride  and  delight,  should  to  him  appear  so  dreadful. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  kept  up  his  spirits,  made  fun  of  his  fears, 
bantered  him,  encouraged  him,  herself  at  heart  as  much 
alarmed  as  he  was,  but  conscious,  too,  of  the  ridiculous 
side  of  it  She  had  thought  of  going  with  him,  as  she 
had  gone  with  him  to  his  lectures,  but  her  courage  mis- 
gave her.  Among  the  freaks  of  her  imagination  she 
fancied  that  he  might  fall  into  a  fit,  or  drop  down  dead  in 
the  excitement.  She  had  herself  been  conscious  lately  of 
curious  sensations  and  sharp  twinges,  which  might  mean 
worse  than  she  knew.'  A  sudden  shock  might  make  an 
end  of  her  also,  '  and  then  there  would  be  a  scene.'  There 
would  be  plenty  of  friends  about  him.  Huxley  was  going 
down,  and  Tyndall,  who,  wide  as  his  occupations  and  line 
of  thought  lay  from  Carlyle's,  yet  esteemed,  honoured, 
loved  him  as  much  as  any  man  living  did.  Tyndall  made 
himself  responsible  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  that  her  husband 
should  be  duly  attended  to  on  the  road  and  at  the  scene 
of  action ;  and  to  Tyndall's  care  she  was  content  to  leave 
him.  The  journey  was  to  be  broken  at  Fryston,  where  he 
would  be  received  by  Milnes,  now  Lord  Houghton.  There 
he  was  to  stay  two  nights,  and  then  go  on  to  Scotland. 

Accordingly,  on  Thursday,  the  29th  of  March,  at  nine 
a.m.,  Tyndall  appeared  with  a  cab  in  Cheyne  Kow,  he 
himself  radiant — confident — or  if  he  felt  misgivings  (I  be- 
lieve he  felt  none),  resolute  not  to  show  them.  Carlyle 
submitted  passively  to  his  directions,  and  did  not  seem 
outwardly  disturbed,  '  in  the  saddest  sickly  mood,  full  of 
gloom  and  misery ;  but  striving  to  hide  it.'  She,  it  was 
observed,  looked  pale  and  ill,  but  in  those  days  she  sel- 
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dom  looked  otherwise.  She  had  been  bnsj*  providing 
little  comforts  for  his  journey.  Bemembering  tlie  lecture 
days  she  gave  him  her  own  small  travelling  flask,  with  a 
single  glass  of  brandy  in  it,  tliat  he  might  mix  and  drink 
it  in  the  Hall,  and  think  of  her  and  be  inspired. 

'  The  last  I  saw  of  her  (he  says)  was  as  she  stood  wHh 
her  back  to  the  parlour  door  to  bid  me  good-bye.  She 
kissed  me  twice,  she  me  once,  I  her  a  second  time.'  The 
cab  drove  away.  They  were  never  to  meet  again  in  this 
world.  'Tyndall,'  he  says  in  his  journal,  'was  kind, 
cheery,  inventive,  helpful.  The  loyallest  son  could  not 
have  more  faithfully  striven  to  support  his  father  under 
every  difficulty  that  rose,  and  they  were  many.'  In  a 
letter  he  says,  'TyndalPs  conduct  to  me  has  been  loy- 
alty's own  self :  no  adoring  son  could  liave  moi-e  faith- 
fully watched  a  decrepit  father.'  Fryston  was  reached 
without  misadventure.  *  Lord  and  Lady  Houghton's 
kindness  was  unbounded.'  Tyndall  wrote  to  Mrs.  Carlyle 
daily  reporting  everything  on  its  brightest  side,  though 
the  omens  did  not  open  propitiously.  *  My  first  night,' 
he  wrote  himself,  *  owing  to  railway  and  other  noises,  not 
to  speak  of  excitations,  talkings,  dinnerings,  was  totally 
sleepless ;  a  night  of  wandering,  starting  to  vain  tobacco 
and  utter  misery,  thought  of  flying  off  next  morning  to 
Auchtertool  for  quiet.'  Morning  light  and  reflection  re- 
stored some  degree  of  composure.  He  was  allowed  to 
breakfast  alone — Tyndall  took  him  out  for  a  long,  brisk 
ride.  He  dined  again  alone,  threw  himself  on  a  sofa, 
*  and  by  Heaven's  blessing,  had  an  hour  and  a  lialf  of  real 
sleep.'  In  his  bed  he  slept  again  for  seven  or  eight  hours, 
and  on  the  Saturday  on  which  he  was  to  proceed  found 
himself  '  a  new  man.' 

Huxley  had  joined  the  party  at  Fryston.  Lord  Hough- 
ton went  with  tliem  as  far  as  York.  The  travelling  was 
disagreeable.     C/arlyie  reached  Edinburgh  in  the  evening, 
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*  the  f orlomest  of  all  physical  wretches.'  There  too  the 
first  night  was  '  hideous,'  with  *  dreadful  feelings  that 
speaking  would  be  irapossible,'  '  that  he  would  utterly 
break  down ; '  to  which  he  in  his  mind  said,  '  well  then,' 
'  and  was  preparing  to  treat  it  with  the  best  contempt  he 
cowld.'  On  Sunday,  however,  he  found  himself  sur- 
lonnded  with  friendly  faces.  Mr.  Erskine  had  come  from 
Linlathen.  His  two  brothers  were  there  from  Scotsbrig  ; 
all  Edinburgh  was  combining  to  do  him  honour,  and  was 
hearty  and  warm  and  enthusiastic.  His  dispiritment  was 
not  proof  against  a  goodwill  which  could  not  but  be  agree- 
able. He  collected  himself,  slept  well  the  Sunday  night 
(as  felons  sleep,  he  would  himself  probably  have  said,  the 
Dight  before  execution),  and  on  the  Monday  was  ready  for 
action. 

The  installation  of.  a  Hector  is  a  ceremonious  affair. 
Ponderous  robes  have  to  be  laid  on,  and  there  is  a  march- 
ing in  procession  of  officials  and  dignitaries  in  crimson 
and  ennine  through  the  centre  of  the  crowded  Hall.  The 
Rector  is  led  to  a  conspicuous  chair ;  an  oath  is  ad- 
ministered to  him,  and  the  business  begins. 

When  Carlyle  rose  in  his  seat  he  was  received  with  an 
enthusiasm  at  least  as  loud  as  had  been  shown  for  Mr. 
Gladstone — and  perhaps  the  feeling  of  the  students,  as  he 
had  been  one  of  themselves — was  more  completely  genu- 
ine. I  believe — for  I  was  not  present — that  he  threw  off 
the  heavy  academical  gown.  He  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  robes  of  honour.  He  had  been  only  a  man  all  his  life  ; 
he  chose  to  be  a  man  still ;  about  to  address  a  younger 
generation  who  had  come  together  to  hear  something  that 
might  be  of  use  to  them.  He  says  of  himself,  '  My  speech 
was  delivered  as  in  a  mood  of  defiant  despair,  and  imder 
the  pressure  of  nightmare.  Some  feeling  that  I  was  not 
speaking  lies  alone  sustained  me.  The  applause,  A'c,  I 
took  for  empty  noise,  which  it  really  was  not  altogether.' 
Vol.  IV.— 17 
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This  is  merely  his  own  way  of  expressiiig  that  he  was  do* 
ing  what  he  did  not  like ;  that,  having  niidertaken  it,  he 
became  interested  in  what  he  was  about,  grew  possessed 
with  his  subject,  and  fell  into  the  automatic  state  in  which 
alone  eitiier  speaking  or  any  other  valuable  woi^  can  be 
done  as  it  ought  to  be.  His  voice  was  weak.  There  were 
no  more  volleys  of  the  old  Annandale  -grape-shot ;  other- 
wise he  was  easy,  fluent^  and  like  himself  in  his  calmest 
mood* 

He  b^an  with  a  pretty  allusion  to  the  time  when  he 
liad  first  come  up  (fifty-six  years  before)  to  Edinbui^gh  to 
attend  the  University  classes.  Two  entire  generations  had 
passed  away  since  that  time.  A  third,  in  choosing  him 
as  Hector,  was  expressing  its  opinion  of  the  use  which  he 
had  made  of  his  life,  and  was  declaring  that  ^  he  had  not 
been  an  unworthy  labourer  in  the  vineyard.'  At  his  age, 
and  residing  as  he  did,  far  away  in  London,  he  conld  be 
of  little  service  to  the  University,  but  he  might  say  a  few 
words  to  the  students  which  might  perhaps  be  of  some 
value  to  them.  In  soft,  earnest  language,  with  tlie  plain- 
est common  sense,  made  picturesque  by  the  form  in  which 
it  was  expressed,  he  proceeded  to  impress  on  them  the 
elementary  duties  of  diligence,  fidelity,  and  honest  exer- 
tion, in  their  present  work,  as  a  preparation  for  their  com- 
ing life.  Their  line  of  study  was,  in  the  main,  marked 
out  for  them.  So  far  as  they  could  choose  (after  a  half- 
reverent,  half-humorous  allusion  to  theology,  exactly  in 
the  right  tone  for  a  modem  audience)  he  advised  them  lo 
read  history — especially  Greek  and  Boman  historj' — and 
to  observe  especially  how,  among  these  nations,  piety  and 
awe  of  the  gods  lay  at  the  bottom  of  their  greatness ;  that 
witliout  such  qualities  no  man  or  nation  ever  came  to 
good.  Tlience  he  passed  to  British  history,  to  Oliver 
(Cromwell,  to  their  own  Knox  (one  of  the  select  of  the 
earth),  to  the  Covenanters,  to  the  resolute  and  noble  effort 
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of  the  Scotch  people  to  make  Christ's  Gospel  the  rule  of 
their  daily  lives.  Beligion  was  the  thing  essential.  The- 
ology was  not  so  essential.  He  was  giving  in  brief  a  pop- 
ular epitome  of  his  own  opinions  and  the  growth  of  them. 
In  early  life  he  had  himself  been  a  Kadicah  He  was 
a  Radical  still  in  substance,  though  no  longer  after  the 
popular  type.  He  was  addressing,  students  who  were  as  ar- 
dent in  that  matter  as  he  had  himself  once  been,  and  he 
was  going  on  dangerous  ground  as  he  advanced.  But  he 
chose  to  speak  as  he  felt.  He  touched  upon  democracy. 
He  showed  how  democracies,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
never  had  been,  and  never  could  be  of  long  continuance  ; 
how  essential  it  was,  in  such  a  world  as  ours,  that  the 
noblest  and  wisest  should  lead  and  that  the  rest  should 
obey  and  follow.  It  was  thus  that  England  and  Scotland 
had  grown  to  be  what  they  were.  It  was  thus  only  that 
they  could  keep  the  place  which  they  had  won.  We  were 
apt  to  think  that  through  the  spread  of  reading  and  knowl- 
edge the  conditions  of  human  nature  were  changed,  and 
that  inequalities  no  longer  existed.  He  thought  slightly 
of  the  spread  of  knowledge  as  it  was  called,  *•  maid-servants 
getting  instructed  in  the  'ologies,'  and  '  knowing  less  of 
brewing,  and  boiling,  and  baking,  of  obedience,  modesty, 
humility,  and  nK)ral  conduct.'  Knowledge,  wisdom,  true 
superiority  was  as  hard  to  come  at  now  as  ever,  and  there 
were  just  as  few  that  arrived  at  it.  He  then  touched  on 
another  branch  of  the  same  subject,  one  on  which  he  was 
often  thinking,  the  belief  in  oratory  and  orators  which 
was  now  so  widely  prevailing.  Demosthenes  might  be  the 
greatest  of  orators,  but  Phocion  proved  right  in  the  facts. 
And  then  after  a  word  from  Goethe  on  education,  he 
came  to  speak  of  this  present  age,  in  which  our  own  lot 
was  cast.  He  spoke  of  it  then  as  he  always  did — as  an  era 
of  anarchy  and  disintegration,  in  which  all  things,  not 
made  of  asbestos,  were  on  the  way  to  being  consumed. 
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He  did  not  complain  of  this.  He  only  bade  his  hearers 
observe  it  and  make  the  best  of  it.  He  told  them  to  be 
true  and  faithful  in  their  own  lives ;  to  endeavour  to  do 
right,  not  earing  whether  they  succeeded,  as  it  was  called, 
in  life ;  to  play  their  own  parts  as  quietly  and  simply  as 
they  could,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  Providence.  '  Don't 
suppose,'  he  said,  ^  that  people  are  hostile  to  you,  or  bear' 
you  ill-will  in  the  world.  You  may  often  feel  as  if  the 
whole  world  was  obstructing  you,  setting  itself  against 
you ;  but  you  will  find  that  to  mean  that  the  world  is  trav- 
elling in  a  different  way,  and,  rushing  on  its  own  paths, 
heedlessly  treads  on  you.  That  is  mostly  all.  To  yoo 
there  is  no  specific  ill-will.'  He  bade  them  walk  straight 
forward ;  not  expecting  that  life  would  be  strewed  with 
roses ;  and  knowing  that  they  must  meet  their  share  of 
evil  as  well  as  good.  But  he  told  them,  too,  that  they 
would  find  friends  if  they  deserved  them,  and  in  fact 
would  meet  the  degree  of  success  which  they  had  on  the^ 
whole  deserved.  He  wound  up  with  Goethe's  hymn, 
which  he  had  called,  to  Sterling,  *  The  marching  music  of 
the  Teutonic  nations ; '  and  he  finished  with  the  worda 
which  to  the  end  were  so  often  upon  his  own  lips : 

*  Wir  heissen  euch  hoffenJ*    (We  bid  you  to  hope. ) 

He  was  long  puzzled  at  the  effect  upon  the  world's  esti- 
mate of  him  which  this  speech  produced.  There  was  not 
a  word  in  it  which  he  had  not  already  said,  and  said  far 
more  forcibly  a  hundred  times.  But  suddenly  and 
thenceforward,  till  his  death  set  them  off  again,  liostile 
tongues  ceased  to  speak  against  him,  and  hostile  pens  to 
write.  The  speech  was  printed  in  full  in  half  the  news- 
papers in  the  island.  It  was  received  with  universal  ac- 
clamation. A  low  price  edition  of  his  works  became  in 
demand,  and  they  flew  into  a  strange  temporary  popu- 
larity with  the  reading  multitude.  Sartor,  '  poor  beast,' 
had  struggled  into  life  with   difficulty,  and   its   readewi 
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since  had  been  few,  if  select.     20,000  copies  of  the  shil- 
ling edition  of  it  were  now  sold  instantly  on  its  publica- 
tion.   It  was  now  admitted  universally  that  Carlyle  was  a 
^  great  man.'     Yet  he  saw  no  inclination,  not  the  slightest, 
to  attend  to  his  teaching.     He  himself  could  not  make  it 
ont,  but  the  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.   The  Edinburgh 
address  contained  his  doctrines  with  the  fire  which  had 
provoked  the  animosity  taken  out  of  them.    They  were  le- 
dnced  to  the  level  of  church  sermons ;  thrown  into  general 
propositions  which  it  is  pi-etty  and  right  and  becoming  to 
confess  with  our  lips,  while  no  one  is  supposed  to  act  on 
them.     We  admire  and  praise  the  beautiful  language,  and 
We  reward. the  performance  with  a  bishopric,  if  the  speaker 
l>e  a  clergyman.    Carlyle,  people  felt  with  a  sense  of  relief, 
^eant  only  what  the  preachers  meant,  and  was  a  fine  fel- 
low after  all. 

The  address  had  been  listened  to  with  delight  by  the 
students,  and  had  ended  amidst  rounds  of  applause.  Tyn- 
dall  telegraphed  to  Mi*s.  Carlyle  his*  brief  but  sufficient 
Uiessage,  '  A  perfect  triumph.'  The  maids  in  Cheyne 
liow  clapped  their  hands  when  it  arrived.  Maggie  Welsh 
danced  for  delight.  Mrs.  Carlyle  drove  off  to  Forster's, 
'where  she  was  to  dine.  Dickens  and  Wilkie  Collins  were 
there,  and  they  drank  Carlyle's  health,  and  it  was,  as  she 
said,  *a  good  joy.'  He  meanwhile  had  escaped  at  his 
best  speed  from  the  scene  of  his  exploit ;  making  for  his 
brother's  lodgings  in  George  Street,  where  he  could  smoke 
a  pipe  and  collect  himself.  Hundreds  of  lads  followed 
him,  crowding  and  hurrahing. 

I  waved  my  hand  prohibitively  at  the  door  (he  wrote),  perhaps 
lifted  my  bat,  and  they  gave  bnt  one  cheer  more — something  in  the 
tone  of  it  which  did  for  the  first  time  go  into  my  heart.  Poor 
young  men,  so  well  a£fected  to  the  poor  old  brother  or  grandfather 
here,  and  in  such  a  black  whirlpool  of  a  world,  all  of  us. 

>  lAitwn  and  MemoriaU,  toI.  ii  p.  883. 
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lie  dispatched  a  few  words  home. 

All  is  finished,  and  rather  well,  infinitely  better  than  I  often  ex- 
pected. Yon  never  saw  such  a  tempest  of  enthusiastic  excitation  as 
that  among  the  student  people.  Never  in  the  world  was  I  in  such 
a  scene.  I  took  jour  drop  of  brandy  with  me — ^mixed  it  in  a  tum- 
bler for  cooling  of  the  tongue.  I  had  privately  a  kind  of  threc^ 
that  the  brandy  should  be  yours. 

The  note  sent  off,  he  had  a  quiet  walk  in  tlie  twilight 
with  Erskine  and  his  brother  James. 

Some  fragments  of  ornamental  work  had  still  to  be  gone 
through  ;  invitations  to  tills  and  that,  and  oougratnlations 
to  reply  to ;  ^  Spedding's  letter  welcomer  than  any  other.' 
He  slept  tolerably  in  spite  of  excitement,  but  was  *•  like  a 
man  killed  with  kindness,  all  the  world  coming  tumblin 
on  him.     Do  me  this,  see  me  that!  above  all,  dine,  dine! 
He  stayed  four  days  in  the  middle  of  all  this.     On  th< 
Thursday  he  was  worn  out.   * '  Oh ! '  he  cried,  '  there  neve 
was  such  an  eleineiit — comparable  to  that  of  the  tliree  chil 
dren  in  the  fire  befoi-e  Nebuchadnezzar.     .     .     .' 
oi'iginal  plan  had  been  to  go  straight  home,  but  he 
tempted  by  the  thought  of  a  few  peaceful  day«  in  Annan^ — - 
dale,  before  plunging  into  London  again.     On  the  Fridays 
he  made  for  quiet  Scotsbrig,  there,  witli  no  company  but 
his  brother  and  his  sister  Mary,  to  'cool  down  and  re- 
cover his  wits.'     The  newspapers,  meanwhile,  were  sound- 
ing his  praises.     *  Punch,'  always  affectionate,  even  in  the 
Pamphlet  times,  had  a  cartoon  in  which  Carlyle  was  seen 
speaking  on  one  side,  like  a  gently  wise  old  patriarch,  and 
IhMVlit  on  the  other,  with  due  contrast  of  face  and  senti- 
ment.    At  the  end  of  a  week  he  was  in  his  old  condition 
ai^ain.     'Seldom,'  he  said,  'have  I  been  better  in  the  last 
six  months,  so  blessed  is  the  country  stillness  to  me,  the 
purity  of  sky  and  earth,  and  the  absence  of  all  babble 
and  annoyance.'     He  would  then  have  hastened  back,  but 
he  met  with  an  accident,  a  slight  sprain  on  one  of  his 
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ankles,  sent,  he  supposed,  ^  to  keep  him  in  the  level  of 
commoQ  humanity,  and  take  any  undue  conceit  out  of 
him.'  Thus  he  lingered  .on,  not  sorry,  perhaps,  for  the 
excuse.  ^  Punch '  came  to  Scotsbrig,  and  ^  gave  eueiy- 
body  hearty  entertainment.'  ^  The  thing,'  he  said,  ^  is 
really  capital,  and  has  been  done  by  some  thoroughly 
well-wishing  man.  The  portrait,  too,  is  not  bad,  though- 
comical  a  little,  and  the  slap  directed  on  Bright  is  per- 
fectly suitable.'  Mill  wrote  as  warmly  as  he  could  about 
an  address  which  must  have  been  wholly  unpalatable,  Mrs. 
Carlyle  sending  the  letter  down  to  him,  and  expecting 
he  ^  would  scream  at  such  a  frosty  nothingness.'  He  did 
not  scream,  he  answered,  because  he  had  ceased  to  care 
what  Mill  might  do  or  forbear  to  do.  ^  Mill  essentially 
was  made  of  sawdust,  he  and  his  "  great  thinking  of  the 
Age,"  and  was  to  be  left  lying,  with  good-bye  and  peace 
to  him  for  evermore.' 

The  ankle  was  long  in  mending,  and  the  return  was  still 
delayed.     On  the  19th  of  April  he  wrote — 

Nothing  from  Goody  to-day — well,  you  have  been  handsomely 
diligent  of  late,  and  have  given  me  at  least  one  sunny  blink  among 
the  great  dreary  mass  I  get  on  awaking  to  a  new  day.  I  am  very 
well  in  health  here,  sleep  better  than  for  a  month  past,  in  spite  of 
the  confusion  and  imperfect  arrangements.  The  rides  do  me  good. 
Yesterday  it  was  as  if  pumping  on  me,  and  Dirty  Swift  (the  Scots- 
brig  pony)  and  I,  under  the  mackintosh,  were  equal  or  superior 
to  the  Trafalgar  fountains  in  dramatic  efifect.  But  the  silence,  the 
clearness  of  the  air  and  world,  the  poor  old  solitary  scene  too — all 
do  me  good  ;  and  if  I  had  an  Oberon  to  attend  me,  to  pick  a  fur- 
nished tent  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  blow  it  out  to  perfec- 
tion, I  should  be  tempted  to  linger  a  good  while  perhaps.  But 
nothing  of  that  is  the  arrangement  in  es»e  here,  and  I  still  think 
of  Monday,  the  23d,  as  the  day  of  return.  At  any  rate  mark  that 
Jean  and  I  are  to  go  for  Dumfries  to-morrow ;  so  for  Satuj*day 
morning  do  you  aim  towards  Dumfries,  and  hit  me  like  a  good 
bairn. 

No  in<»e,  except  my  blessiBg  and  adieu. 
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One  more  letter  lie  was  to  write  to  her,  which  he  was 
to  find  on  hie  table  in  London,  with  tlie  seal  unbroken,  and 
which  stands  endorsed  by  hiui,  ^  never  read.  Alas!  alas  I' 
Ther  presentiment  of  evil  which  it  contains  may  have  been 
natural,  for  the  post  had  again  brought  him  nothing  from 
her ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  noticed. 

Sootsbrig :  April  90L 
I  had  said,  it  is  nothiiig,  this  silence  of  hers ;  but  about  1  a.m., 
soon  after  going  to  bed,  my  first  operation  was  a  kind  of  dream ; 
an  actual  introduction  to  the  sight  of  you  in  bitterly  bad  circum- 
stances, and  I  started  broad  awake  with  the  thought,  '  This  was 
her  silence,  then,  poor  soul !  *  Send  better  news,  and  don't  re- 
duce me  to  dream.  Adieu,  dearest.  Send  better  news,  clears 
any  way.  What  a  party  is  that  of  Saturday  evening — ^unexampled 
in  modern  society,  or  nearly  so.     My  regards  to  Froude. 

Your  ever  affectionate 

• 

T.  Oabltlb. 

Tliis  was  the  last  letter  he  ever  wi*ote  to  her,  and  th 
last  word  in  it  was  my  own  name.  The  '  party  '  spoke 
of  will  be  explained  immediately. 

Anxiety  about  the  speech  and  its  concomitants  had, 
Mrs.  Carljle  expressed  it,  '  tattered  her  to  fiddlestrings. 
The  sudden  relief,  when  it  was  over,  was  scarcely  less  try — 
ing.     She  had  visitors  to  see,  who  came  with   their  con — 
gratulations.    She  had  endless  letters  to  receive  and  answer^ 
To  escape  from  part  of  this  she  had  gone  to  Windsor,  t(^ 
spend  two  days  with  her  friend  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  had 
greatly  enjoyed  her  visit.     On  coming  back  she  had  dined 
with  Lady  William  Eussell,  in  Audley  Square,  and  had 
there  a  smart  passage  of  words  with  Mr.  Hay  ward,  on  the 
Jamaica  disturbances,  the  news  of  which,  and  of  Governor 
Eyre's  action,  had  just  arrived.     The  chief  subject  of  con- 
versation everywhere  was  her  husband's  address,  and  of 
this  there  was  nothing  said  but  good.     Tyndall  came  back. 
She  saw  him,  heard  all  particulars  from  him,  and  was 
made  perfectly^  happy  about  it     Carlyle  himself  would 
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be  home  in  a  day  or  two.  For  Saturday  th0  2l8t,  pur- 
poeelj  that  it  might  be  got  oyer  before  his  arrival,  she  had 
invited  a  small  party  to  tea. 

Principal  Tulloch  and  his  wife  were  in  London ;  they 
wished  to  meet  me  or  else  I  to  meet  them.     I  forget  which 
it  was..    I  hope  the  desire  was  mutual.     I,  the  Tullochs, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spottiswoode,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  were  to 
be  Mrs.  Cai'lyle's  guests  in  Cheyne  Kow  that  evening. 
Geraldine  Jewsbury,  who  was  then  living  in  Markham 
Square,  was  to  assist  in  entertaining  us.     That  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Carlyle  wrote  her  daily  letter  to  Carlyle,  and 
took  it  herself  to  tlie  post.     In  tlie  afternoon  -she  went  out 
in  lier  brougham  for  the-  usual  drive  round  Hyde  Park, 
taking  her  little  dog  with  her.     Nero  lay  under  a  stone  in 
the  garden  at  Cheyne  Eow,  but  she  loved  all  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, dogs  especially,  and  *  had  found  another  to  succeed 
hiin.     Near  Victoria  Gate  she  had  put  the  dog  out  to  run. 
A  passing  carriage  went  over  its  foot,  and,  more  frightened 
than  hurt,  it  lay  on  the  road  on  its  back  crying.     She 
Sprang  out,  caught  the  dog  in  her  arms,  took  it  with  her 
into  the  brougham,  and  \i^s  never  more  seen  alive.    The 
coachman  went  twice  round  the  drive,  by  Marble  Ai-ch 
down  to  Stanhope  Qate,  along  the  Serpentine  and  round 
again.     Coming  a  second  time  near  to  the  Achilles  statue, 
and  surprised  to  receive  no  directions,  he  turned  round, 
saw  indistinctly  that  something  was  wrong,  and  asked  a 
gentleman  near  to  look  into  the  carriage.     The  gentleman 
told  him  briefly  to  take  the  lady  to  St.  George's  Hospital, 
which  was  not  200  yards  distant.     She  was  sitting  witli 
her  hands  folded  on  her  lap  dead, 

I  had  stayed  at  home  that  day,  busy  with  something, 
before  going  out  in  the  evening.  A  servant  came  to  tlie 
door,  sent  by  the  housekeeper  at  Cheyne  Eow,  to  say  that 
something  had  happened  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  to  beg  me 
to  go  at  onoe  to  St.  George's.    Instinct  told  me  what  it 
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must  be.  I  went  on  the  way  to  Geraldine ;  she  was  get- 
ting ready  for  the  party,  and  supposed  that  I  had  calledto 
take  her  there.  I  told  her  the  message  which  I  }iad  re- 
ceived. She  flung  a  cloak  about  her,  and  we  di'ove  to  the 
liospital  together.  There,  on  a  bed  in  a  small  room,  we 
found  Mrs.  Carlyle,  beautifully  dressed,  dressed  as  she 
always  was,  in  quietly  perfect  taste.  Notliing  had  been 
touched.  Her  bonnet  had  not  been  taken  off.  It  was  as 
if  she  had  sate  upon  the  bed  after  leaving  the  bi'ougham, 
and  had  fallen  back  upon  it  asleep.  But  there  was  an 
expression  on  her  face  which  was  not  sleep,  and  which, 
long  as  I  had  known  her,  resembled  nothing  which  I  had 
ever  seen  there.    The  forehead,  which  had  been  contracted  — 

in  life  by  continued  pain,  had  spread  out  to  its  natural 

breadth,  and  I  saw  for  the  first  time  how  magnificent  i 
was.     The  brilliant  mockery,  the  sad  softness  with  whicl 
the  mockery  alternated,  both  were  alike  gone.     The  feat 
ures  lay  composed  in  a  stern  majestic  calm.     I  have  see 
many  faces  beautiful  in  death,  but  never  any  so  grand 
hers.     I  can  write  no  more  of  it.     I  did  not  then  knov^ 
all  her  history.     I  knew  only  how  she  had  suffered,  an(L 
how  heroically  she  had  borne  it.     Greraldine  knew  every-- 
thing.     Mrs.  Carlyle,  in  her  own  joumal,  calls  Geraldine 
her  Consnelo^  her  chosen  comforter.     She  could  not  speak. 
I  took  her  home.     I  hurried  down  to  Cheyne  Row,  whei-e 
I  found  Forster  half-distracted,   yet,   with   his  vigorouj^ 
sense,   alive   to  what  must   immediately  be   done.     Mr. 
Blunt,  the  Rector  of  Chelsea,  was  also  there ;  he,  too, 
dreadfully  shaken,  but  collected  and  considerate.     Two 
points  had  immediately  to  be  considered:  how  to  com- 
municate the  news  to  Carlyle ;  and  how  to  prevent  an  in- 
quest and  an  examination  of  the  body,  which  Forster  said 
would  kill  him.     Forster  undertook  the  last.     He  was  » 
lunacy  commissioner,  and  had  weight  with  official  persons. 
Dr.  Quain  had  attended  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  her  illness,  and 
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from  him  I  believe  Forster  obtained  a  ceiiiificate  of  tlie 
probable  cause  of  the  death,  which  was  received  as  suffi- 
cient. As  to  Carlyle,  we  did  not  know  precisely  where  he 
was,  whether  at  Dumfries  or  Scotsbrig.  In  the  uncer- 
tainty a  telegram  was  sent  to  John  Carlyle  at  Edinburgh, 
another  to  Dr.  John  Brown,  should  John  Carlyle  be  ab- 
sent. By  them  the  news  was  forwarded  the  same  night 
to  Dumfries,  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Aitken,  with  whom 
lie  was  staying,  to  be  commiinicated  according  to  Mr.  Ait- 
ken's  discretion. 

And  now  I  go  on  with  Carlyle's  own  narrative  written 
a  fortnight  after. 

Saturday  night,  about  9  p.m.,  I  was  sitting  in  sister  Jean's  at 
I>nn[ifries,  thinking  of  my  railway  journey  to  Chelsea  on  Monday, 
and  perhaps  of  a  sprained  ankle  I  had  got  at  Scotsbrig  two  weeks 
or  so  before,  when  the  fatal  telegrams,  two  of  them  in  succession, 
came.     It  had  a  kind  of  stunning  effect  upon  me.     Not  for  above 
two  days  could  I  estimate  the  immeasurable  depths  of  it,  or  the 
infinite  sorrow  which  had  peeled  my  life  all  bare,  and  in  a  moment 
shattered  my  poor  world  to  universal  ruin.     They  took  me  out 
next  day  to  wander,  as  was  medically  needful,  in  the  green  sunny 
sabbath  fields,  and  ever  and  anon  there  rose  from  my  sick  heart 
the  ejaculation,  *  My  poor  little  woman  ! '  but  no  full  gust  of  tears 
came  to  my  relief,  nor  has  yet  come.     Will  it  ever?    A  stony 
Woe's  me,  woe's  me  I  sometimes  with  infinite  tenderness  and  pity, 
not  for  myself,  is  my  habitual  mood  hitherto.     I  had  been  hitch- 
ing lamely  about,  my  company  the  green  solitudes  and  fresh  spring 
breezes,  quietly  but  far  from  happily,  about  the  hour  she  died. 

Sixteen  hours  after  the  telegram,  Sunday,  about  2  p.m.,  there 
came  to  me  a  letter  from  her,  written  on  Saturday,  before  going 
out,  the  cheeriest  and  merriest  of  all  her  several  prior  ones.  A 
note  for  her,  written  at  Scotsbrig  Friday  morning,  and  which 
should  have  been  a  pleasure  to  her  at  breakfast  that  morning,  was 
not  put  in  till  after  6  a.m.  at  Ecclefechan,  negligence  excusable 
but  unforgetable ;  had  not  left  Ecclefechan  till  10  p.m.,  nor  ar- 
rived till  2  p.m.,  and  lay  t^nopened. 

Monday  morning,  John  set  off  with  me  for  London.  Never,  for 
1,000  years,  should  I  forget  that  arrival  here  of  ours,  my  first  im-^ 
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weloomed  by  ker.  She  lay  in  ker  coflSn,  lovely  in  death.  Pale 
death,  and  things  not  mine  or  ours,  had  possession  of  oar  poor 
darling.  Terr  kind,  very  helpfnl  to  me^  if  to  no  other,  eveiybody 
iras ;  for  I  leanit  ultimately,  had  it  not  been  for  John  Forster  and 
Dr.  Qnain,  and  eyeiybody's  mercy  to  me,  there  most  have  been, 
by  rale,  a  coronei^s  inqnest  held,  which  would' have  been  a  blotch 
upon  my  memoiy,  intolerable  then,  and  disoordantiy  ngly  for  all 
time  coming.  It  is  to  Forster's  unwearied  and  inyincible  efibrts 
that  I  am  indebted  for  escape  from  this  sad  defilement  of  my  feel- 
ings. Indeed,  his  kindness  then  and  all  through,  in  every  partic- 
ular and  detail,  was  luiexampled,  of  a  cordiality  and  assiduity 
almost  painful  to  me.  Thanks  to  him,  and  perpetual  recollection. 
Next  day  wander  over  the  &tal  looalities  in  Hyde  Park,  Forster 
and  brother  John  settling,  apart  from  me,  eyeiything  for  the  mor- 
row. Morrow,  Wednesday  morning,  we  were  under  way  with  our 
sacred  burden.  John  and  F.  kindly  did  not  speak  to  me.  Gkxxi 
Twistleton  was  in  the  train  without  consulting  me.  I  looked  out 
upon  the  spring  fields,  the  everlasting  skies  in  eilence,  and  had 
for  most  part  a  more  endurable  day  till  Haddington,  where  friends 
were  waiting  with  hospitalities,  which  almost  drove,  me  openly 
wild.  I  went  out  to  walk  in  the  moonlit  silent  streets,  iiot  suffered 
to  go  alone.  I  looked  up  at  the  windows  of  the  old  room,  where  I 
had  first  seen  her,  on  a  summer  evening  after  sunset,  six  and  forty 
years  ago.  Edward  Irving  had  brought  me  out  walking  to  Had- 
dington, she  the  first  thing  I  had  to  see  then ;  the  beautifuUest 
young  creature  I  had  ever  beheld,  sparkling  with  grace  and  talent, 
though  sunk  in  sorrow  '  and  speaking  little.  I  noticed  her  once 
looking  at  me.     Oh  heavens,  to  think  of  that  now ! 

The  Dodds,*  excellent  people,  in  their  honest,  homely  way,  had 
great  pity  for  me,  patience  with  me.  I  retired  to  my  room,  slept 
none  all  night,  little  sleep  to  me  since  that  telegram  night,  but  lay 
silent  in  the  great  silence.  Thursday,  April  26,  wandered  out  into 
the  churchyard,  ^c,  at  1  p.m.  came  the  funeral,  silent,  small,  only 
twelve  old  friends  and  two  volunteers  besides  us  there.  Very 
beautiful  and  noble  to  me,  and  I  laid  her  in  the  g^ve  of  her 
father,  according  to  covenant  of  40  years  back,  and  all  was  ended. 
In  the  nave  o|  the  old  Abbey  Kirk,  long  a  ruin,  now  being  saved 
from  further  decay,  with  the  skies  looking  down  on  her,  there 

'  She  had  lately  lost  her  father. 

'  Old  friends  of  the  Welshes,  at  whoce  home  he  was  reoeired  at  Hadding- 
ton. 
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Bleeps  mj  little  Jeannie,  and  the  light  of  her  face  will  never  shine 
on  me  more. 

We  withdrew  that  afternoon  ;  posted  np  by  Edinburgh,  with  its 
many  confnsions,  towards  London  all  night ;  and  about  10  or  11 
a.m.  were  shovelled  out  here,  where  I  am  hitching  and  wandering 
abont;  best  ojQf  in  strict  solitude — were  it  only  possible—my  own 
solace  and  employment  that  of  doing  all  which  I  could  imagine 
9he  would  have  liked  me  to  do.     .     .     .     The  first  awakening  in 
the  morning,  the  reality  of  all,  stripped  so  hare  before  me,  is  the 
ghastliest  half -hour  of  the  day.   A  kind  of  leaden  weight  of  sorrow 
has  come  over  all  my  universe,  with  sharp  poignancy  of  memory 
every  now  and  then.     I  cannot  weep ;  no  relief  yet,  or  almost 
none — of  tears.    €k>d  enable  me  to  live  out  my  poor  remnant  of 
days  in  a  manner  she  would  have  applauded.     Hers — as  known  to 
me  only — ^were  all  veiy  noble,  a  life  of  hidden  beauty,  all  given  to 
me  as  part  of  my  own.     How  had  I  deserved  it  ?    I,  unworthy  ! 
beautiful,  exceedingly !    Oh,  how  mournfully  beautiful  now  I    I 
called  her  and  thought  her  my  SchStzen  ;  but  my  word  was  shal- 
low as  compared  to  the  fact,  and  I  never  thought  of  losing  her. 
"Vaguely,  always,  I  reckoned  that  I  as  the  elder  should  be  the  first, 
such  a  vivacity  and  brightness  of  life  I  noticed  in  her,  in  spite  of 
her  perpetual  burden  of  infirmities  and  sufferings  day  by  day. 
Twice,  perhaps  thrice,  during  her  horrible  illness  of  1864,  the 
thought  rose  in  me,  ghastly  and  terrible,  that  I  was  about  to  lose 
her ;  but  always  my  hope  soon  revived  into  a  strange  kind  of  con- 
fldenoe ;  and  very  rarely  was  my  work  interrupted,  but  went  on 
steadily  up  in  the  garret,  as  the  one  thing  salvatory  to  both  of  us. 
And  oh,  her  looks  as  she  sate  in  the  balcony  at  St.  Leonards ! 
K€iver,  never  shall  I  forget  that  tenderness  of  love,  and  that  depth 
at  of  misery  and  despair. 

In  these  days,  with  raournfnl  pleasure,  Carljle  com- 
posed the  beautiful  epitaph  which  is  printed  in  the  ^  Let- 
ters and  Memorials,' '  ^  a  word,'  he  said,  ^  true  at  least,  and 
coming  from  his  heart,  which  felt  a  momentary  solace 
from  it.'  A  few  letters,  too,  he  wrote  on  the  subject,  two 
6q)eeiallj  to  Mr.  Erskine,  one  while  the  wound  was 
freshly  bleeding,  another  a  few  months  after,  which  I  give 
together : — 

1  Vol  ii.  p.  39E3. 
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Clbdwa;  Miyl^iaaBL 
Dear  lir.  Enklney— Your  little  woid  of  qrmptttbj  went  to  mj 
heert,  as  few  of  the  many  othen  ooold  da  Thanks  for  it.  Thanks 
also,  and  many  of  them»  for  your  yisit  to  poor  Betty,'  to  whom  I 
hftye  yet  written  nothing,  though  well  aware  that  of  all  livinr 
hearts  Imt  one,  hers  is  the  saddest  on  this  oooaaion.  Vuy  go  on. 
to  her  again  after  a  time,  and  say  that  BO  lo|ig  as  I  Hve  in  the  world, 
I  wish  and  |aopoee  to  keep  sight  of  her,  and  in  any  distress  that 
may  fall  on  her,  to  ask  myself  what  I  can  do  to  be  of  help  to  that 
goodsooL  '' 

Hitherto  I  write  to  nobody,  see  nobody  bat  my  brother  and  Mag- 
gie Welsh,  of  AnehtertooL    Indeed,  I  find  it  is  beet  when  I  do   • 
not  even  speak  to  anybody,    niie  stroke  that  has  iUlen  on  me 
immeasnrable^  and  has  shattered  in  pieces  my  whole  existence^ 
which  now  suddenly  lies  all  in'  mins  zonnd  me.    In  her  name^ 
whom  I  hare  lost,  I  must  tiy  to  repair  it,  rebuild  it  into  some- 
thing of  order  for  the  few  years  or  days  that  may  remain  to  me, 
not  to  waste  them  further,  but  to  do  something  useful  with  them^ 
under  the  stem  monition  I  have  had.    If  I  but  can,  that  should  be^ 
my  way  of  honouring  her,  whose  histoiy  on  earth  now  lies  beforsp 
me,  all  bathed  in  sorrow,  but  beautiful  exceedingly,  nay,  of  a  kinS- 
of  epic  grandeur  and  heroic  nobleness,  known  only  to  one  hearfc 
now.    €k)d  bless  you,  dear  Mr.  EnJdne.    You  will  not  forget  me, 
Mrs.  Stirling  and  you;  nor  will  I  either  of  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.  Gabltijl 

OhflUaa:  October 37,  188S. 
Dear  Mr.  Erskine, — ^Yonr  word  of  remembrance  was  Texy  wel- 
come to  me,  and  has  gone  ringing  through  my  solitude  here  with  » 
gentle,  pleasant,  and  friendly  sound  ever  since.  I  have  had  manv 
thoughts  since  I  last  saw  you,  silent  nearly  all,  and  mostly  beyond 
the  domam  of  words.  A  calamity  which  was  most  sodden,  which 
was  infinite  to  me,  and  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  oonoeivable, ' 
my  poor  little  home  in  tlus  world,  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  when 
I  least  expected  it,  and  shattered  all  into  ruin ! — ^I  have  had 
enough  to  think  of,  to  mourn  over,  and  earnestly  consider ;  taking 
counsel  of  the  Eternities  mainly,  and  of  such  still  voices  as  dwell 
there.     I  have  been  and  am  very  sad,  sad  as  death  I  may  well  say ; 

>  Mri.  Carlyle*s  old  Haddington  nurse,  often  mentioned  in  her  letters. 
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but  not  miserable  either ;  nothing  of  the  mean  wretchedness  which 
has  defaced  other  long  portions  of  my  life.  This  is  all  noble,  ten- 
der, solemn  to  me.  I  might  define  it  as  a  time  of  divine  worship 
rather,  perhaps  the  only  period  of  real  worship  I  have  known  for  a 
great  while  past.  I  have  tried  considerably  to  be  busy,  too,  and 
am  still  trying.  Mnch  has  to  be  set  in  order,  and  rest  is  not  per- 
mitted till  I  follow  whither  she  has  gone  before  me.  May  my 
death,  which  stands  calmly  consolatory  in  my  sight  at  all  moments, 
be  beantifnl  as  hers,  and  God*s  will  be  done  now  and  f oreyer. 

For  several  weeks  there  was  absolutely  no  speech  or  company. 
Now  there  is  occasionally  an  hour  of  rational  discourse,  which  is 
worth  something.  Vain,  idle  talk,  which  is  always  rife  enough,  I 
find  much  sadder  than  any  form  of  silence.  My  bodily  health  is 
not  worse,  perhaps  even  a  shade  better  than  what  you  last  saw  of 
it.  My  arrangements  for  the  winter  are  not  yet  fixed  ;  but  I  try 
to  keep  myself  in  what  I  fondly  call  work,  of  a  weak  kind,  fitted 
to  my  weakness.  That  is  my  anchor,  if  it  will  hold.  Adieu,  dear 
lir.  Erskine !  Here  has  F.  come  in  upon  me,  who  is  my  nearest 
neighbor  and  a  good  man.    I  must  say  farewell. 

Tours  ever, 

T.  Oablzlb. 
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MeftBage  of  sympathy  from  the  Qaeen — John  Gulyle — Betro- 
spects — A.  future  life — Attempts  at  occnpation — ^Miss  Dayen- 
port  Bromley — The  Eyre  Ck>mmittee — Memories — ^Mentone — 
Stay  there  with  Lady  Ashburton — Entries  in  JonmaL 

The  installation  at  Edinburgh  had  drawn  the  world's 
eyes  on  Carljle.  His  addi'ess  had  been  in  everyone's 
hands,  had  been  admired  by  the  wise,  and  had  been  the 
fashion  of  the  moment  with  the  multitude.  The  death 
of  his  wife  followins:  immediately,  in  so  sudden  and  start- 
ling  a  manner,  had  given  him  the  genuine  sympathy  of 
the  entire  nation.  His  enemies,  if  enemies  remained,  had 
been  respectfully  silent.  The  Queen  represented  her 
whole  subjects  and  the  whole  English-speaking  race  when 
she  conveyed  to  Cheyne  Row,  through  Lady  Augusta 
Stanley,  a  message  delicate,  graceful,  and  even  affection- 
ate. John  Carlyle  had  remained  there  after  the  return 
from  Haddington  to  London.  To  him  Lady  Augusta 
wrote,  at  her  Majesty's  desire,  and  I  will  not  injure  the 
effect  of  her  words  by  compressing  them. 

To  Br,  Carlyle, 

Osborne :  April  SO,  1»6<1 
Dear  Dr.  Carlyle, — I  was  here  when  the  news  of  the  terrible 
calamity  with  which  your  brother  has  been  visited  reached  Her 
Majesty,  and  was  received  by  her  with  feelings  of  sympatliy  and 
regret,  all  the  more  keen  from  the  lively  interest  with  which  the 
Queen  had  so  recently  followed  the  proceedings  in  Edinburgh 
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H«r  Mftjestj  exprMsed  %  wish  that,  as  soon  as  I  could  do  so,  I 
should  conyej  to  Mr.  Carlyle  the  expression  of  these  feelings,  and 
the  assurance  of  her  sorrowful  understanding  of  a  grief  which  she 
herself,  alas  I  knows  too  well. 

It  was  with  heartfelt  interest  that  the  Queen  heard  yesterday 
that  Mr.  Carlyle  had  been  able  to  make  the  effort  to  return  to  his 
desolate  home,  and  that  you  are  with  him. 

Personally  Carlyle  was  unknown  to  the  Queen.  He  had 
never  been  presented,  had  never  sought  admissioh  within 
the  charmed  circle  which  surrounds  the  constitutional 
crown.  Perhaps,  in  reading  Lady  Augusta's  words,  he 
thought  more  of  the  sympathy  of  the  '  bereaved  widow ' 
than  of  the  notice  of  his  sovereign.     He  replied : — 

Chelsea :  May  1, 1868. 
Dear  Lady  Augusta, — The  gracious  mark  of  Her  Majesty's 
aympathy  touches  me  with  many  feelings,  sad  and  yet  beautiful 
and  high.  Will  you  in  the  proper  manner,  with  my  humblest  re- 
Bpects,  express  to  Her  Majesty  my  profound  sense  of  her  great 
^odness  to  me,  in  this  the  day  of  my  calamity.  I  can  write  to 
nobody.  It  is  best  for  me  at  present  when  I  do  not  even  speak  to 
anybody. 

Believe  me  yours,  with  many  grateful  regards, 

T.  Cabltlb. 

What  he  was  to  do  next,  how  he  was  to  live  for  the 
future,  who  was  to  live  with  him  and  take  care  of  him, 
were  questions  which  his  friends  were  anxiously  asking 
among  themselves.  Circumstances,  nature,  everything 
seemed  to  point  to  his  brother  John  as  the  fittest  com- 
panion for  him.  From  early  years  John  had  been  the 
nearest  to  his  heart  of  all  his  brothers.  John  was  the 
correspdndent  to  whom  he  wrote  with  the  most  absolute 
nndifi^ise ;  from  whom  alone — and  this  was  the  highest 
proof  of  affection  which  he  could  give — he  had  once  been 
prepared  to  accept  help  in  money,  if  extremity  had  over- 
taken him.-  After  a  good  many  yeare  of  experience  as  a 
family  physician,  after  some  fitful  independent  practice, 
Vol.  IV.— 18 
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Jobo  Carljle  had  retired  fi-oin  hLs  profession  with  an  am- 
pie  foiture.  He  had  married,  but  had  been  leh  ■  child- 
less  widower,  and  was  using  his  meaiis  in  adding  to  the 
coinfuj'ts  uf  his  sistefs'  families.  He  had  a  eound  intel- 
lect, which  he  had  diligently  cultivated.  He  tras  a  fine 
Italian  scholar.  Hid  translation  of  l>u]te  was  of  admilied 
excellence.     In  face    '  mind,  he  was  like  his 

brother.     Though  ■  nd  capacitv,  he  «a«  his 

equal  in  singleness  ssentially  tme,  gennine, 

and  good — with  oca  jseof  manner,  occasional 

heedlessness  of  oth*"  ngs — but  with  an  honest 

affect  ion  a  ten  ess,  wi  ion  and  even  adoration 

of  his  brother's  grander  He.  of  all  others,  was 

the  one  who  was  beet  qualitied  to  elieve,  hy  residing  there, 
'the  gaunt  solitude  of  Cheyne  Row.' 

Some  thoughts  of  the  kind,  as  will  be  seen,  had  been  in 
the  minds  of  both  of  them.  Meanwhile,  somewhere  about 
in  the  first  week  in  May,  Caiiyle,  who  had  hitherto  de- 
sired to  be  left  alone,  sent  me  a  message  that  he  wonld 
like  to  see  me.  He  came  down  to  me  into  the  library  in 
his  dressing  gown,  haggai-d  and  as  if  turned  to  stone.  He 
had  scarcely  slept,  he  said,  since  the  funeral.  He  could 
not  '  cry.'  He  was  stunned  and  stupefied.  He  had  never 
realised  the  possibility  of  losing  her.  He  had  settled  that 
he  would  die  first,  and  now  she  was  gone.  From  this 
time  and  onwards,  as  long  as  he  was  in  town,  I  saw  him 
almost  daily.  He  was  looking  through  her  papers,  her 
notelxx)ks  and  jouruals  :  and  old  weues  came  mercilessly 
back  to  him  in  vistas  of  mournful  memory.  In  his  long 
sleepless  nights,  he  recognised  too  late  what  she  had  feit 
and  suffei-ed  under  his  childish  Irritabilities.  His  faults 
rose  up  in  remorseless  judgment,  and  as  he  had  thought 
too  little  of  them  l)efoi-e.  so  now  he  c:(a^rerate<l  them  to 
himself  in  his  helpless  repentance.  For  such  faults  an 
atonement  was  due,  and  to  her  no  atonement  could  now 
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be  made.    He  remembered,  however,  Johnson's  penance 
at  Uttoxeter ;  not  once,  but  many  times,  he  told  me  that 
something  like  that  was  I'equired  from  him,  if  he  could 
6ee  his  way  to  it.     ^  Oh  I '  he  cried,  again  and  again,  ^  if  I 
could  bujb  see  her  once  more,  were  it  but  for  five  minutes, 
to  let  her  know  that  I  always  loved  her  through  all  that. 
She  never  did  know  it,  never.'     *  If  he  could  but  see  her 
again  I '     His  heart  seemed  breaking  as  he  said  it,  and 
through  these  weeks  and  months  he  was  often  mournfully 
reverting  to  the  subject,  and  speculating  whether  such 
future  meeting  might  be  looked  for  or  not.     He  would 
not  let  himself  be  deluded  by  emotion.     His  intellect  was 
vigorous  as  ever,  as  much  as  ever  on  its  guard  against 
Buperstition:     The  truth  about  the  matter  was,  he  admitted, 
absolutely  hidden  from  us ;  we  could  not  know,  we  were 
not  meant  to  know.     It  would  be  as  God  willed.     *In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions  1 '     *  Yes,'  he  said,  '  if 
you  are  God,  you  may  have  a  right  to  say  so  ;  if  you  are 
man,  what  do  you  know  more  than  I  or  any  of  us  ? '     Yet 
then  and  afterwards  when  he  grew  calm,  and  was  in  full 
possession  of  himself,  he  spoke  always  of  a  life  to  come, 
and  the  meeting  of  friends  in  it  as  a  thing  not  impossible. 
In  spite  of  science  hie  had  a  clear  conviction  that  every- 
thing in  this  universe,  to  the  smallest  detail,  was  ordered 
with  a  conscious  pui-pose.     Nothing  happened  to  any  man 
which  was  not  ordained  to  happen.     No  accident,  no  bullet 
on  battle-field,  or  sickness  at  home,  could  kill  a  man  till 
the  work  for  which  he  was  appointed  was  done,  and  if 
this  was  so,  we  were  free  to  hope  that  there  was  a  purpose 
in  our  individual  existence  which  was  not  exhausted  in 
our  earthly  condition.     The  spirit,  the  soul  of  man,  was 
not  an  accident  or  mei*e  result  of  the  organisation  of  pro- 
toplasm.    Intellect  and  moral  sense  were  not  put  into  man 
by  a  being  which  had  none  of  its  own.     At  no  time  of 
Carlyle'B  life  had  such  a  conclusion  as  this  been  credible 
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to  him;  Again  it  was  unlike  nature  80  to  waste  its  ener- 
gies as  to  spend  seventy  years  in  training  and  disciplining  a 
character,  and  to  fling  it  away  when  complete,  as  a  child 
flings  away  a  plaything.  It  is  possible  that  his  present 
Mnd  anguished  longing  lent  more  weight  to  these  argn- 
iients  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been  able  th  allow 
them.  At  any  rate  it  was  round  this  hope  and  round  his 
own  recollections  and  remorse  that  our  conversations 
chiefly  turned  when  we  took  up  our  walks  again;  the 
walks  themselves  tending  usually  to  the  spot  where  Mrs. 
Carlyle  was  last  seen  alive ;  where,  in  rain  or  sunshine, 
he  reverently  bared  his  head. 

By  degrees  he  roused  himself,  as  he  said  in  his  letters 
to  Erskine,  to  think  of  trying  some  work  again:  He  could 
still  do  something.  Politics,  philosophy,  literatui*e,  were 
rushing  on  faster  than  ever  in  the  direction  which  he  most 
disliked.  He  sketched  a  scheme  for  a  journal  in  which 
there  was  to  be  a  running  fire  of  opposition  to  all  that.  I 
and  Ruskin  were  to  contribute,  and  it  might  have  come  to 
something  if  all  three  of  us  had  been  willing,  which  it 
appears  we  were  not.  In  a  note  of  the  2nd  of  August, 
this  year,  he  says  to  me  : — 

Has  Ruskin  yet  written  to  you  on  that  periodical  we,  or  at  least 
I,  were  talking  of  ?  I  did  not  And  him  bite  very  ardently  on  my 
first  or  on  this  second  mention  of  the  project ;  nor  do  I  know 
what  yon  can  well  answer  him  ;  nor  am  I  to  be  much  or  perhaps 
at  all  considered  in  it.  1 1  alas  !  alas  !  but  the  thing  will  have  to 
be  done  one  day,  I  am  well  of  opinion  ;  though  by  whom  or  how, 
which  of  us  can  say  ? 

John  Carlyle  stayed  on  in  Cheyne  Row,  with  no  fixed 
arrangement,  but  as  an  experiment  to  see  how  it  would 
answer.  We  all  hoped  it  might  continue;  but  striK*k 
down  as  Carlyle  had  been  he  was  etill  himself,  and  his 
self-knowledge  made  him  amusingly  cautious.  John, 
good-natured  though  he  might  be,  had  his  own  ways  and 
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hamoura^  and  his  own  plainness  of  speech ;  and  {o  live 
easily  with  Carlyle  required  that  one  must  be  prepared  to 
take  stormy  weather  when  it  came  in  silence.  He  woald 
be  penitent  afterwards ;  he  knew  his  brother's  merits  and 
his  own  faults.  ^  Yonr  readiness,'  he  said,  '  and  eagerness 
at  ail  times  to  be  of  help  to  me,  yon  may  depend  upon  it 
is  a  thing  I  am  always  well  aware  of,  at  the  bottom  of  all 
my  impatiences  and  discontents.'  Bat  the  impatiences 
and  discontents  were  there,  and  had  to  be  calculated  upon. 
John  was  willing  to  go  on,  and  Carlyle  did  not  absolutely 
refuse,  but  both,  after  some  months'  trial,  doubted  if  the 
plan  would  answer. 

I  felt  (Carlyle  wrote  to  him,  during  a  short  separation)  that  in 
the  practical  substance  of  the  thing  you  are  probably  right. 
Noises  are  not  the  rock  it  need  split  on.  Everything  might  be 
peaceably  deafened,  if  that  were  all ;  but  it  is  certain  you  and  I 
hare  given  one  another  considerable  annoyance,  and  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  do  together.  That  is  the  nature  of  the  two  beasts. 
They  cannot  change  that,  and  ought  to  consider  it  well  in  their 
eagerness  to  be  near  one  another,  and  get  the  benefit  of  mutual 
affection,  now  that  each  of  them,  one  of  them  above  all,  needs  it 
more  and  more.  I  must  see,  I  must  see  ;  and  you  too,  if  you  are 
still  uix>n  this  project,  you  will  consider  all  things,  weigh  them 
with  the  utmost  clearness  you  have,  and  gradually  come  to  some 
decision  which  the  facts  will  correspond  to.  The  facts  will  be 
very  rigid  when  we  try  them. 

The  wish  to  live  together  was  evidently  more  on  John's 
part  than  on  Carlyle's.  Carlyle  was  perhaps  right.  The 
*  two  beasts'  were  both  too  old  to  chaoge  their  natm*es,  and 
they  would  agree  best  if  they  did  not  see  each  other  too 
often.  John  went  back  to  Scotland ;  Carlyle  was  left 
alone:  and  other  friends  now  claimed  the  privilege  of 
being  of  use  to  him,  especially  Miss  Davenport  Bromley, 
the  ^flight  of-  sky  larks,'  and  Lady  Ashburton.  They 
had  been- both  A^  friends  also,  and  were,  therefore,  in  his 
preaent  mood,  especially  dear  to  him.    Miss  Bromley  was 
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then  living  at  Hippie  Court,  near  Walmer.  She  invited 
Carlyle  to  stay  with  her.  He  went  in  the  middle  of 
Angast,  and  relates  his  visit  in  his  journal.. 

JoumaL 

Ripple  Court,  Auguai  15,  1866. — ^Arrived  here  the  day  before 
yesterday — beautiful  sunny  day  in  the  midst  of  wet  and  windy 
ones.  Solitude  and  green  oountiy,  spotted  with  autumn  colours 
and  labours,  mournfully  welcome  to  me  after  the  dreary  sadness 
and  unwelcome  interruptions  to  my  poor  labours  at  Chelsea  which, 
alas  I  were  nothing  more  than  the  sorting,  labelling,  and  tying  up 
in  bundles  ail  that  is  now  left  me  of  her  that  is  gone.  Was  in  this 
country  once,  now  42  years  ago,  and  remember  a  Sunday  of  wan- 
dering between  Dover  and  here  with  Edward  Irving  and  Mr. 
Strachey.  What  a  flight  of  time  !  My  project  here  was  14  days 
of  solitude  and  sea-bathing.  Hitherto,  except  a  very  long  sleep, 
not  of  the  healthiest,  last  night,  almost  all  has  gone  rather  awrr 
with  me. 

August  16. — Had  a  beautiful  ride  yesterday,  a  tolerable  bathe, 
plenty  of  walking,  driving,  &c.,  and  imagined  I  was  considerably 
improving  myself  ;  but,  alas  !  in  the  evening  came  the  G.'s,  and  a 
dinner  amounting  to  total  wreck  of  sleep  to  me.  Got  up  at  3  a.  m., 
sate  reading  till  6,  and  except  a  ride,  good  enough  in  it  it«elf,  but 
far  from  '  pleasant  *  in  my  state  of  nerves  and  heart,  have  had  a 
day  of  desolate  misery,  the  harder  to  bear  as  it  is  useless  too,  and 
results  from  a  visit  which  I  could  have  avoided  had  I  been  skilful. 
Oh,  my  lost  one!  oh,  my  lost  one!  irrecoverable  to  my  lonely 
heart  for  ever. 

'  Miss  Bromley's  hospitality  and  genuine  beautifully 
simple  politeness  and  kindness  were  beyond  all  praise,'  he 
said  when  his  visit  was  over.  But  the  time  at  Ripple 
Court  had  been  spent,  '  as  in  Hades,'  the  general  com- 
plexion of  his  thoughts,  and  he  was  glad  to  get  back  to 
his  *  gloomy  dwelling.'  The  Hades,  in  fact,  was  in  him- 
self, and  was  therefore  everywhere.  The  hopgardens  and 
woods  had  given  him  a  faint  pleasure  on  his  way  up 
tlirongh  Kent  on  the  railway.  *  After  Sydenham  it  be- 
came  unspeakable,  abominable,  a  place  fitter  for  demons  and 
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enchanted  swine  tlian  for  human  creatures  of  an  ordinary 
type.'  On  reaching  home  he  wrote  a  gratefnl  letter  to  his 
hostess,  '  wlio«e  goodness  to  him  he  would  uevor  foi^get.' 
'  My  lioine,'  he  said,  '  is  very  gaunt  and  lonesome ;  but 
such  ie  my  allotment  henceforth  in  this  world.  1  have 
taken  loyally  to  my  vacant  circumstances,  and  will  try  to 
do  my  beet  with  tliem/ 

Another  invitation  was  awaiting  him.  Lady  Ashburton 
had  taken  a  house  at  Mentoue,  and  pressed  liim  to  spend 
the  winter  months  with  her  there.  8he  asked  Miss 
Welsh  to  accompany  him,  '  to  screen  him,  and  pad  erery- 
thing  into  softness  in  the  new  scene.*  She  was  so  wann, 
BO  eager  in  her  offers,  showed  so  clearly  that  his  consent 
would  he  rather  for  her  pleasure  than  his  own,  that  he  re- 
sisted his  natural  impulse  to  refuse  on  tlieapot.  ile  let 
his  decision  wait  till  he  had  disposed  of  a  matter  which  had 
become  immediately  pressing. 

The  affair  of  Governor  Eyre  had  hlown  into  white  heat. 
In  piibuiission  to  general  clunioni'  Eyre  had  been  recalled 
in  dibgrace.  lie  had  applied  for  otlier  employment  and  had 
l>een  refused.  lie  had  several  children,  and  was  irretriev> 
ably  mined.  It  was,  Carlylo  said  to  me,  as  if  a  ship  had 
been  on  fire;  the  captain,  by  immediate  and  bold  exer- 
tion, liad  put  the  fire  out,  and  had  been  called  to  account 
for  having  Hung  a  bucket  or  two  of  water  into  the  lu>[d 
beyond  what  was  nocepsary.  Ile  had  damaged  some  of  the 
cargo,  perhapn,  but  he  had  snved  the  ship.  The  action 
of  the  (lovcrnmcnt,  in  Carlyle's  o]>in)on,  was  bate  and  nn- 
generoup,  and  when  the  recall  was  not  enfBcient^  but  Eyre 
was  threatened  with  prosecution,  beaten  as  he  liimself 
was  to  the  gronnd,  he  took  weapon  in  hand  again,  and 
stood  forward,  with  such  feeble  snpport  as  he  could  find 
for  an  unpopular  cansc,  in  defeni-e  of  a  grossly  injured 
man. 
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To  Miss  Davenport  Bromky. 

Ghelieft :  Angiut  90,  iMi 
Yesterday,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  I  got  op  to  the  Ejre  Gonunittee, 
and  even  let  myself  be  voted  into  the  chair,  such  being  the  post 
of  danger  on  the.  occasion,  and  tmly  something  of  a  forlorn  hope, 
and  place  for  enfaiis  perdus.  We  seemed,  so  far  as  I  can  measure, 
to  be  a  most  feeble  committee  ;  a  military  captain,  a  naval  ditto, 
a  young  city  merchant,  Henry  Eingsley,  Charles  still  hanging 
back  afndd,  old  S.  C.  Hall  of  the  Art  Union,  a  well-meaning  man  ; 
only  these,  with  a  secretary  who  had  bright  swift  eyes,  but  showed 
little  knowledge  of  his  element.  ...  In  short,  contrary  to 
all  hope,  I  had  to  set  my  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  if  it 
made  any  progress  at  all,  which  I  hope  it  did,  especially  in  that 
of  trying  for  an  infinitely  better  committee,  the  probable  chief  cause 
was  that  my  old  coat  is  not  afraid  of  a  little  mud  on  the  sleeve  of 
it,  as  superfiner  ones  might  be.  Poor  Eyre  I  I  am  heartily  sort 
for  him,  and  for  the  English  nation,  which  makes  such  a  dismal 
fool  of  itself.  Eyre,  it  seems,  has  fallen  suddenly  from  6,000/.  a 
year  into  almost  zero,  and  has  a  large  family  and  needy  kindred 
dependent  on  him.  Such  his  reward  for  saving  the  West  Indies, 
and  hanging  one  incendiary  mulatto,  well  worth  the  gallows,  if  I 
can  judge. 

I  was  myself  one  of  the  cowards.  I  pleaded  that  "I  did 
not  understand  the  matter,  that  I  was  editor  of  '  Fraser/ 
and  sliould  disturb  the  proprietors ;  mere  paltry  excuses  to 
escape  doing  what  I  knew  to  be  right.  Ruskin  was  braver 
far,  and  spoke  out  like  a  man.  Carlyle  sent  Miss  Bromley 
a  copy  of  what  he  had  said. 

The  Eyre  Committee,  he  wrote  on  September  15,  is  going  on 
better,  indeed  is  now  getting  fairly  on  its  feet.  Buskin's  speech — 
now  don't  frown  upon  it,  but  read  it  again  till  you  understand  it 
— is  a  right  gallant  thrust  I  can  assure  you.  While  all  the  world 
stands  tremulous,  shilly-shallying  from  the  gutter,  impetuous 
Buskin  plunges  his  rapier  up  to  the  very  hilt  in  the  abominable 
belly  of  the  vast  blockheadism,  and  leaves  it  staring  very  consider- 
ably. 

Tlie  monster,  alas!  was  an  enchanted  monster,  and  *as 
the  air  iuYulnerable.'     Its  hour  had  not  come,  and  has  not 
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jet,  in  spite  of  Raskin's  rapier.  Carljle  gave  ins  money 
and  his  name,  but  he  was  in  no  condition  for  rough  strag- 
gling with  the  ^  blatant  beast.'  He  spon  saw  that  he  could 
make  no  impression  upon  the  Government,  and  that  Eyre 
was  in  no  personal  danger  from  the  prosecution.  He 
wrote  a  few  words  to  one  of  the  newspapers,  expressing 
briefly  his  own  feeling  about  the  matter,  and  so  left  it. 

JoumdL 

Seplembm'  26,  1866.— Ejre  Defence  Oommittee— small  letter  of 
mine — ^haa  been  raging  throngh  all  the  newspapers  of  the  empire, 
I  am  told ;  for  I  have  carefoUj  avoided  everything  pro  or  contra 
thai  the  foolish  populace  of  scribblers  in  any  form  put  forth  upon 
it  or  me.  Indifferent  in  very  deed.  What  is  or  can  be  the  value 
ta  any  rational  man  of  what  these  empty  insincere  fools  say  or 
think  on  the  snbject  of  Eyre*s  Jamaica  measures,  or  of  me  that 
approve  them.  Weather  very  wet.  Wettest  harvest  I  have  seen 
since  1816.  Country  very  base  and  mad,  so  far  as  I  snrvey  its 
proceedings.  Bright,  Beales,  Gladstone,  Mill,  and  Co.,  bring  on 
the  sn£&age  qnestion,  kindling  np  the  slow  canaille  what  they  can. 
This,  and  '  Oh,  make  the  niggers  happy ! '  seem  to  be  the  two 
things  needfrd  with  these  sad  people.  Sometime  I  think  the  tug 
of  revolution  struggle  may  be  even  near  for  poor  England,  much 
nearer  than  I  once  judged — ^very  questionable  to  me  whether  Eng- 
land won't  go  quite  to  tmaah  under  it  (perhaps  better  that  it  do, 
having  reached  such  a  pitch  of  spiritual  heggary\  and  whether 
there  is  much  good  likelihood  that  England  can  ever  get  out  of 
such  Medea^s  Caldron  again,  ''  made  new,'*  and  not  rather  be  boiled 
to  slushy  rags  and  ended  ?  My  pleasure  or  hope  in  looking  at  the 
things  round  me,  or  talking  of  them  to  almost  any  person,  is  net 
great 

The  world  was  going  its  way,  and  not  Carlyle's,  Ho 
was  finding  a  more  congenial  occupation  for  himself,  in 
reviving  the  history  of  his  own  young  days,  of  the  life  at 
Ecelefechan  and  Mainhill,  with  the  old  scenes  and  the  old 
companions.  He  had  began  '  languidly,'  as  he  said,  to  write 
the  ^  Reminiscences  of  Edward  Irving,'  which  were  more 
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about  himself  than  his  friend ;  and  to  recall  and  write 
down  fragments  of  his  mother's  talk/ 

While  thns  em[)k>j4ed,  he  did  not  enconrage  yisitors. 

Strange  [he  said]  how  little  good  any^  even  the  best  of  them  cm 
do  m6.  Best,  sad  best,  is  that  I  be  left  to  myself  and  my  sorrows. 
My  state  is  then  much  more  supportable  and  dignified.  My 
thoughts,  all  sad  as  death,  but  also  calm  and  high,  and  silent  as 
Eternity,  presided  over  by  her^  and  my  grief  for  her,  in  which  there 
is  something  of  derout  and  inexpressibly  tender — really  my  most 
appropriate  mood  in  the  condition  I  am  got  to.  Bemedy  must  be 
had  againstsuch  intrusions  of  the  impertinent  and  kind;  but  how? 

A  note  in  the  *  Journal '  says  that  my  visits  and  Rub- 
kin's  were  not  regarded  as  impertinent.  He  allowed  me 
to  see  as  much  of  him  as  I  liked.  He  did  not  tell  me 
what  he  was  doing,  but  talked  much  on  the  subject  of  it 


1  One  of  these  fragments,  as  it  had  special  reference  to  himself,  besides 
beinn  corioos  in  itself,  I  preserve  in  a  note. 

Journal, 

*  September  26. — Ghyouw — a  name  my  mother  had  for  any  big  ill-shaped 
awkward  object — would  sometimes  call  me,  not  in  ill-humour,  half  in  good, 
*^  Thou  Ghyouw."  Some  months  ago  I  found,  with  great  interest,  that  in  old 
Icelandic  the  same  word — sound  the  same,  spelling  slightly  different — was, 
and  perhaps  is,  their  term  for  the  huge  volcanic  crack  or  chasm  that  bordere 
their  old  Parliament-plaoe  or  Thing  valla,  still  well  known.  My  mother,  bred 
not  in  a  country  of  chasms,  never  used  it  except  for  solid  bodies  ;  but  with 
her,  too,  it  completely  meant  a  thing  shapeless,  rude,  awkwardly  huge ;  the 
huger  the  litter  for  its  name.  I  never  heard  the  word  from  any  other  mooth. 
Probably  now  there  is  no  other  Scotchman  alive  that  knows  the  existence  of 
it  in  his  mother  tongue — proof  positive,  nevertheless,  and  indisputable,  that 
the  Lowland  Scots  spoke  an  loelandic  or  old  None  langoaga  a  thoasistl 
or  thoasands  of  years  ago.  My  mother*  s  natal  place  was  the  Water  of  Ae 
(little  farm  of  Whitestanes,  or  Hazelly  Bray  afterwards),  pleasant  pastoral 
green  hill  region  at  the  N.  W.  nook  of  Annandale,  just  before  Annandale,  reach- 
ing the  summit  of  the  watershed,  closes,  and  the  gnmnd  drops  rapidly  down 
to  Closelinn,  Kil  Osbem,  and  is  Nithsdale,  which  you  oan  stUl  see,  then  and 
long  afterwards,  was  a  part  of  Galloway,  most  of  the  names  in  it  still  Celtic ; 
and  the  accent  of  the  wild  Scots  of  Galloway  rapidly,  almost  instantly,  ex- 
changing itself  for  that  of  the  Teutonic  Annandalers.  Perhaps  this  of  (riaou 
or  GhyoHw  is  written  down  somewhere  else  (nowhere  that  I  know  ol — J.  A. 
F.).  I  did  not  wish  it  forgotten,  being  now  sole  depositary  of  it — pretty  little 
fact — clear  and  dear  to  me, — T.  C 
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He  often  Mid— -the  wish  no  donbt  sa^^esting  tlie  expecta- 
tion— that  he  thought  his  own  end  was  near.  He  was 
endeavouring  to  preserve  the  most  precious  parts  of  liis 
recollections,  before  they  and  he  should  pass  away  together. 
The  Irving  metnories  were  dear  to  him,  but  there  was 
something  else  that  was  still  dearer.  Putting  these  aside 
for  the  time,  he  set  himself  to  write  a  memoir  of  the 
beautifol  existence  which  had  gone  at  the  side  of  his  own, 
a  record  of  wImU;  his  wife  had  been  to  him,  and  a  testi- 
mony of  his  <yWn  appreciation.  At  their  first  acquaintancoi 
it  was  she  who  was  to  make  a  name  in  literature,  and  lie 
was  to  have  supported  and  stood  by  her.  It  was  a  conso- 
lation to  him  to  describe  the  nature  and  the  capabilities 
which  had  been  sacrificed  to  himself,  that  the  portrait  of 
lier  might  still  survive.  He  was  not  writing  it  for  the 
world-  He  finished  it  just  before  he  went  abroad,  when 
he  was  expecting  that  in  all  probability  be  would  never 
see  England  again.  He  left  it  sealed  up,  with  directions 
to  those  into  whose  hands  it  might  fall,  that  it  was  not  to 
be  published,  no  one  being  capable  of  properly  editing  it 
after  he  should  be  gone. 

He  had  decided  that  he  would  try  Mentone.  Lady  Ash- 
burton  had  entreated.  His  friends  believed  that  change 
would  be  good  for  him.  He  himself,  languid,  indifferent, 
but  having  nothing  of  special  consequence  to  retain  him 
in  England,  had  agreed  to  go.  Miss  Welsh  could  not  ac- 
company him.  He  was  not  equal  to  the  journey  alone. 
The  same  friend  who  had  taken  charge  of  him  to  Edin- 
burgh undertook  to  place  him  safely  under  Lady  Ash- 
burton's  roof,  an  act  of  respectful  attention  which  Carlyle 
never  forgot,  *  So  chivalrous  it  was.'  For  Tyndall  was 
not  an  idle  gentleman,  with  time  on  his  hands.  He  had 
his  own  hard  work  to  attend  to  in  London,  and  would  be 
obliged  to  return  on  the  instant.  But  he  was  accustomed 
to  travelling.    He  was  as  good  a  courier  as  ^euberg,  and 
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to  sacrifice  a  few  days  to  Carljle  was  an  liononr  and  a 
pleasure. 

They  started  on  the  22nd  of  December,  and  in  two 
days  were  transported  f i*om  the  London  fogs  to  the  aiinny 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

JoumaL, 

Menione,  January  20,  1867. — ^Am  actually  here;  came  the  day 
before  Christmas,  Professor  Tyndall  trinmphantly  bringing  me. 
The  heroic  Tjndall  would  hear  no  whisper  of  my  paying  his  ex- 
penses, though  hither  and  thither  they  must  have  exceeded  20/., 
and  he  came  purely  on  my  account.  Christmas  Day,  a  strange 
contrast  to  English  experience,  being  hot  and  bright,  the  gracious 
lady  took  us  all  on  asses  by  the  rugged  cliflb  and  sierras  to  a  village 
and  peak  called  St.  Agnes,  strangest  village  in  the  world,  with  a 
strange  old  castle,  perched  on  the  very  point  of  the  cliff,  where  we 
lunched  in  sight  of  the  population.  *  In  the  evening  we  dined  with 
Lady  Marion  Alford,  not  known  to  me  before,  but  elegant,  gifted, 
and  blandly  high  in  her  way,  who,  with  her  two  sons.  Lord  Brown- 
low  and  Mr.  Cust,  are  the  only  interesting  people  I  have  met  here. 
Tyndall  set  off  homeward  the  second  day  after. 

Thus  was  Carlyle  left  in  a  new  cnvironnjent ;  nothing 
save  the  face  of  his  hostess  not  utterly  strange  to  him, 
among  olive  groves  and  palms  and  oranges,  the  mountains 
rising  behind  into  the  eteriial  snow,  and  the  sea  before  his 
windows — Homer's  triolet  sea  at  last  under  his  eyes.  Here 
he  got  his  papers  about  him.  Lady  Ashburton  left  him 
to  himself.  He  went  on  with  his  Remimscences,  and  in 
the  intervals  wandered  as  he  pleased.  Everyone  feels 
well  on  first  reaching  the  Riviera.  Carlyle  slept  soundly, 
discovered  '  real  improvement'  in  himself,  and  was  almost 
sorry  to  discover  it. 

My  poor  life  [the  *  Journal  *  continues]  seems  as  good  as  over. 
I  have  no  heart  or  strength  of  hope  or  of  interest  for  further  work. 

Since  my  sad  loss  I  feel  lonesome  in  the  earth  (Oh,  how  lonesome !) 
and  solitary  among  my  fellow-creatures.  The  loss  of  her  comes 
daily  home  to  me  as  the  irreparable,  as  the  loss  of  all ;  and  the 
heart  as  before  knows  its  own  soitow,  if  no  other. ought  to  do  so. 
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What  can  any  other  help,  even  if  he  mshed  it  ?  .  .  .  I  have 
finished  Edward  Irving's  Beminiscences,  and  yesterday  a  short 
paper  of  Jeffrey's  ditto.  It  was  her  connection  with  them  that 
chiefly  impelled  me.  Both  are  superficially,  ill,  and  poorly  done, 
especially  the  latter.  But  there  is  something  of  valne  for  oneself 
in  re-awakening  the  sleep  of  the  past,  and  bringing  old  years  care- 
fully to  survey  by  one's  new  eyes.  A  certain  solemn  tenderness  too, 
in  these  two  cases,  dwells  in  it  for  me ;  and,  in  fine,  doing  any- 
thing not  wicked  is  better  than  doing  nothing. 

DistiDgnisked  visitors  called  in  passing  on  their  way  to 
or  from  Italy ;  among  others,  Mr.  Gladstone,  *  on  return- 
ing from  Borne  and  the  Man  of  Sin,'  *  intending  for  Paris, 
and  an  interview  with  M.  Fonld.' 

JauimaL 

January  23. — Gladstone,  en  route  homewards,  called  on  Monday, 
and  sate  a  long  time  talking,  principally  waiting  for  Madame  Bun- 
sen,  his  old  friend,  whom  it  was  his  one  chance  of  seeing,  as  he 
had  to  leave  for  Paris  the  next  day.  Talk  copious,  ingenious,  but 
of  no  worth  or  sincerity — pictures,  literature,  finance,  prosperities, 
greatness  of  outlook  for  Italy,  &c. — a  man  ponderous,  copious,  of 
evident  faculty,  but  all  gone  irrecoverably  into  House  of  Commons 
shape — ^man  once  of  aome  wisdom  or  possibility  of  it,  btit  now 
possessed  by  the  Prince,  or  many  Princes,  of  the  Power  of  the 
Air.  Tragic  to  me  rather,  and  far  from  enviable ;  from  whom 
one  felt  oneself  divided  by  abysmal  chasms  and  immeasurabilities. 
He  went  next  morning ;  but  it  seems,  by  the  journals,  will  find 
lus  M.  Fonld,  &C.,  suddenly  thrown  out  by  some  jerk  of  their  in- 
scmtable  Ck>pper  Captain,  and  unable  to  do  the  honours  of  Paris 
in  the  way  they  wished. 

His  chief  pleasure  at  Mentone  was  in  long  walks  about 
the  neighbourhood.  He  was  the  best  of  literary  landscape 
painters,  and  his  journal,  with  his  letters  to  myself  and 
others,  are  full  of  exquisite  little  sketches,  like  the  pictures 
of  the  old  masters,  where  you  have  not  merely  a  natural 
scene  before  you,- but  the  sonl  of  tlie  man  who  looks 
upon  it 
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Jinirnal. 

Mentone,  Janvniy  21. — I  went  oot  resterday.  walked  two  or 
three  miles  up  the  Hil^ot  valley  )  trifling  wet  of  mist,  which  liuu^ 
in  shifting  scarfs  and  caps  all  about  among  the  peAks  of  the  ravine ; 
beautiful  green  of  orange  noode  and  olive  woods ;  here  and  there 
a  silent  oliTe  iiill,  fur  duwu  in  some  uook  at  tLe  boltuui,  nothing 
but  its  idle  miU-ittce  and  the  voice  of  the  torrent  audible  ;  here 
and  there  a  melancholy  ill-kept  little  chapel,  locked,  I  sapjiocp, 
bnt  its  two  wiodowa  open  with  iron  stanchions,  inviting  the  faith- 
ful to  take  view  of  Ihe  bits  of  idole  inside,  aud  ti;  if  pmrer  was 
possible.  Oh  ye  bewildered  and  bewiJdeiiiig  sons  of  men  !  There 
vas  a  twitch  of  atrongo  pity  and  miseij  that  shot  throagli  me  at 
the  thought  of  man's  lot  on  earth,  and  the  comparison  of  our  dnmb 
Eternities  and  I  m  men  si  ties  with  this  pioorioss-houf^and  bambino. 
I  might  have  had  reflection  enongh,  for  there  migned  ererywhere 
the  most  perfect  Sabbatli  stillness ;  and  Natnre  and  her  facts  lay 
round  me,  silently  going  tbeir  long  road.  But  my  heart  was  heavj'. 
my  bodily  case  all  warped  awry  ;  and  except  my  general  cOnopy  of 
sadness  and  regret,  very  vain  except  for  the  love  that  is  in  it,  re- 
gret for  the  inevitable  bud  inexorable,  there  was  nothing  of  tAotighl 
present  to  me. 

To  Miss  Daratipori  Bromky. 

Mmtoae :  Jannaiy  28. 

Ton  heard  of  my  safe  arrival  in  these  parts,  that  the  pramiaes 
they  made  me  seemed  to  be  good.  I  am  lacky  to  add  that  the 
promise  lias  been  kept  so  far  that,  ontwardly  abd  that  in  reapect 
of  sleep,  Ac,  I  feel  ut  if  rather  better  than  in  Chelsoa  ;  certainly 
not  worse.  Sometimes  for  monient«  it  almost  seema  as  if  I  might 
perhaps  recognise  some  actual  vestige  of  better  health  in 
favoured  latitudes,  and  be  again  a  little  more  alive  than  of 
Hut  that  is  only  for  moments.  In  what  i-s  called  'spiritu*  I 
neoia  to  improve  much,  or,  if  improvement  means  increase  of 
auey  or  levity,  to  improve  at  all.  How  should  I  ?  In  these  wild 
silent  ravines  one's  thoughts  gravitate  towards  death  and  etemity 
with  more  proclivity  than  ever,  and  in  the  absence  of  seiious  hn- 
mau  discourse,  go  back  to  the  vanished  past  aa  the  one  profitable 
or  dignifled  company.  There  has  been  no  glimpacs  of  what  one 
would  call  had  weather ;  for  the  moat  part  brillinat  sunshine, 
mixed  with  a  tingling  briskness  of  air. 

In  beauty  of  eituutloa,  of  aspect  aud  prospect  bt  sea  and  land, 
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nothing  can  exceed  ns  in  the  world.  Mentone,  old  town  and  new, 
latter  perhaps  a  hundred  years  old,  former  several  thousands^  is 
bnilt  principally  as  a  single  street  by  the  8ea-8hoi*e,  along  the  diam- 
eter of  two  bcAutiful  semicircular  little  hollows,  or  half-amphi- 
theatres, formed  by  the  mountains  which  are  the  airiest  wings  of 
rocky  peaks  and  clifb,  all  terraced  and  olive-clad,  with  sometimes 
an  old  castle  and  village.  Oastle  visible  like  a  bird-cage  from  the  . 
shore  here,  six  miles  off.  I  never  saw  so  strangely  beautiful  a 
ring  of  peaks,  especially  this  western  one,  which  is  still  new  to  me 
eveiy  morning  on  stepping  out.  Western  ring  and  eastern  form 
in  the  middle,  especially  form  at  each  end^  their  bits  of  capes  and 
promontories  and  projections  into  the  sea,  so  that  we  sit  in  the 
hollow  of  an  alcove,  and  no  wind  from  the  north  can  reach  us  at 
all ;  maritime  Ali>s  intercepting  all  frost  and  snow.  Mentone  prop- 
er, as  diameter  or  street  along  the  sea,  is  perhaps  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  long  ;  a  fair  street  of  solid  high  houses,  but  part  of  it 
paved  all  through  with  big  smooth  whinstones,  on  which  at  even- 
ing all  the  population  seem  to  gather;  many  asses,  &c.,  passing 
home  with  their  burdens  from  the  mountains,  and  many  women, 
young  and  old  with  them,  and  thriftier,  quieter,  more  cheer- 
fully serious  and  innocent-looking  set  of  poor  people  you  never 
saw. 

Old  Mentone,  thousands  of  years  old  (for  there  are  caves  of  the 
troglodytes  still  extant  near  by),  sprawls  up  like  a  huge  hen-ing- 
bone  of  li^es,  steep  against  the  cliff— by  way  of  defence  against  the 
Saracens,  it  is  thought ;  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  only 
hangs  by  New  Mentone  as  a  shoulder  or  fin  would.  Most  of  the 
poor  people  live  there.  There  also  in  her  fine  church,  the  Beipar<t 
misericordiarum  Mater^  so  called.  And  finally  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  now  mostly  made  into  a  churchyard. 

English  travellers  went  and  came,  all  eager  to  liave  a 
talk  with  Carlyle.  Lady  Marian  Alford  and  lier  family 
were  a  real  acquisition  to  him  ;  shaded  over,  liowever,  iin- 
fortunately,  by  the  death  of  Lord  Browulow,  which  oc- 
curred while  he  was  at  Mentone.  Carlyle  often  spoke  to 
me  of  this  yonng  nobleman,  and  of  the  fine  promise  which 
lie  had  observed  in  him.  His  own  spirits  varied  ;  declin- 
ing slightly  as  the  novelty  of  the  scene  wore  off.  To  Miss 
Jewsbury  he  gave  a  tolerable  account  of  himself. 
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I  seem  to  be  doing  rather  wcil  here  [he  wrote],  seem  t^t  1»T»|[ 
caped  A  uosl  hideous  vintei'  for  one  thing,  if  other  griefs  were  but  •• 
OHHytolearcltehind.  The  wenther,  ever  since  I  awoke  lit  M«r«ei]lwi, 
has  been  siipet-b ;  not  nnlj  bright,  Bunny,  and  not  winti7,  but  U> 
my  feeling  more  »gree*lile  than  any  numnier,  so  elaelir,  dry,  ancf 
brisk  is  the  air,  an  atmoBphare  in  which  yon  can  tske  exerciee,  so 
-  pill's  and  beaiitiftU  ai-e  nil  the  elements.  Sun,  moon,  eky  anif 
stars  have  not  yet  cenaed  to  surprise  me  by  tlieir  inciedible  brill- 
iancy, abunt  ten  tinipn  as  numerous,  the^e  BtBn4,  an  yuure.  Thn 
siteneries  all  btoiukI,  too,  tli(>He  nihl  nnd  terrible  Alpine  peaks,  nil 
gathered  to  rear  of  us  tike  a  Sanhedrim  of  vitcheR  of  £udur.  ajiil 
looking  blasted,  naked  rock  to  the  waist,  then  all  in  greoiwOi  a 
ample  petticoats  of  terraced  oliva  woods,  orange  grovea,  1 
groves  ;  very  strange  to  me. 
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Shadows  of  the  great  sorrow,  however,  cinng  to 
Even  llie  beauty  was  weii-d  and  orainons,  and  his  Joi 
gives  tL.e  picture  of  wliat  was  paseing  iu  liiin 

Mentone,  February  13,  1867. — My  thoughts  brood  gloomilr, 
sometimes  with  unspeakably  tenderness,  too,  over  the  past,  and 
what  it  gave  me  and  took  from  me.  I  am  best  off  when  I  get  inlo 
the  brown  olive  wooda,  and  wander  along  by  the  rugged  paths, 
thinking  of  the  one,  or  of  the  many  who  are  now  there,  nfe  from 
all  sorrow,  and  as  if  beckoning  to  me :  '  Hither  friend,  hither  t 
thou  art  still  dear  to  ns  it  we  have  still  an  exiHtence.  We  bid  thee 
hope,'  The  company  of  nearly  all  my  fellow-creatnree,  here,  sod 
indeed  elsewhere,  is  apt  to  be  rather  a  burden  and  deaectatton  to 
me.  Their  miserable  jargoning  about  Ephemera  aud  inaignifi' 
cances,  their  Beform  Bills,  American  Kigger  qnesti 
ampled  prosperities,  admired  great  men,  kc,  are  nnspeakahl; 
wearisome  to  me,  and  if  I  am  Inmnd  to  make  any  remark  in 
BWer,  I  feel  that  I  was  too  impatient  and  parlly  unreasonable, 
that  tlie  remark  had  better  not  have  been  made.  All  of  this  that 
is  poesible  I  sedulonsly  avoid,  but  too  much  of  it  cornea  in  spite  of 
me,  though  fairly  less  hero  than  in  Chelsea,  Let  me  be  just  and 
thankfal,  Burely  the  kindness  everybody  shows  me  deserves 
gratitude,  too.  Especially  the  perfect  hospilality  and  honestly- 
affectionate  good  treatment  I  experience  in  this  lionHP.  and  from 
the   wildly -generous  inistresB  of  it,  is  worthy  of  the  heroic 
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That  I  do  not  quite  forget,  let  ns  hope,  nor  shall.  Oh,  there  have 
been  noble  exceptions  among  the  vulgar,  dim-eyed,  greedy  mill- 
ions of  this  age';  and  I  may  say  I  have  been  well  loved  by  my 
contemporaries — taken  as  a  body  corporate — thank  God  I  And 
these  exceptions  I  do  perceive  and  admit  to  have  been  the  very 
flower  of  their  generation,  to  be  silently  proud  of  and  loyal  to 
while  I  live. 

March  8, 1867. — Heallii  very  bad,  cough,  et  cetera,  but  princi- 
pally indigestion — can  have  no  real  improvement  till  I  see  Chelsea 
again.  Courage !  get  through  the  journey  taliter  qualiier,  and 
don't  travel  any  more.  I  am  very  sad  and  weak,  but  not  discon- 
tented or  indi^Jnant  as  sometimes.  I  live  mostly  alone  inth  vau- 
lted shadows  of  the  Past.  Many  of  them  rise  for  a  moment 
inerpressibly  tender.  One  is  never  long  absent  from  me.  Gone, 
l^ne,  but  very  beautiful  and  dear.  Eternity,  which  cannot  be  far 
off,  is  my  one  strong  city.  I  look  into  it  fixedly  now  and  then. 
All  terrors  about  it  seem  to  me  superfluous  ;  all  knowledge  about 
it,  any  the  least  gturimer  of  certain  knowledge,  impossible  to  liv- 
ing mortal.  The  universe  is  full  of  love,  but  also  of  inexorable 
sternness  and  severity,  and  it  remains  for  ever  time  that  God 
reigns.    Patience  I    ^enoe  I    Hope ! 

Vol.  IV.— 19 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

A.D.  1867.    ^T.  72. 

Beinm  to  England— Intraders  in  Gheyne  Bow — ^Want  of  emploj' 
ment — Settlement  of  the  Gndgenpnttock  estate — Charitiefl— 
Public  afijBdrs — ^Tory  Beform  Bill — 'Shooting  Niagara'— A 
new  horse — ^Visits  in  oonntrj  houses — ^Meditation  in  JounuJ— A 
beautiful  recoUection. 

The  party  at  Mentone  broke  up  in  the  second  week  in 
March.     Lady  Ashburton  went  to  Rome  and  Naples,  hav- 
ing tried  in  vain  to  induce  Carlyle  to  accompany  her.    He 
prepared  for  home  again,  and,  shrinking  from  the  solitude 
waiting  him  in  Cheyne  Row,  he  wrote,  before  leaving,  to 
ask  his  brother  to  meet  him  there,  with  some  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  not  received,  as  graciously  as  he  might 
have  done,  his  brother's  attempts  to  live  with  him. 

I  am  often  tnily  grieved  [he  said]  to  think  how  unreasonable 
and  unmanageable  I  was  with  you  last  time.  Surely  your  sympa- 
thy was  all  I  could  have  expected  ;  and  your  readiness  to  help  me 
was  and  continues  far  beyond  what  I  could  have  expected.  Bnt 
perhaps  with  a  definite  period,  *  one  calendar  month,' and  each 
doing  liis  wisest,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  much  better.  I  intend  to 
make  an  effort  at  regulating  my  Chelsea  affairs  a  little  ;  especially 
sweeping  my  premises  clean  of  the  intolerable  intrusions  that  tor- 
ment me  there.  I  fancy,  too,  I  should  not  try  again  the  gaunt, 
entirely  solitary  life  I  led  latterly  ;  but  am  not  certain  as  to  get- 
ting back  Maggie  Welsh,  or  whom  I  should  get.  On  these  points 
I  do  not  know  that  you  could  give  me  much  adWce.  I  only  feel 
that  it  would  be  a  kind  of  light  amid  the  gloom  of  my  arrival  if, 
on  stopping  out,  I  found  your  face  instead  of  a  deatl  blank. 
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TyndalPs  escort  was  not  needed  a  second  time.     He 
fonnd  his  way  back  to  Chelsea  without  misadventure. 
John  Carlyle  was  waiting  as  he  desired,  and  he  settled  in 
with  more  composure  than  he  had  felt  since  his  bereave- 
ment.    The  '  intnisions '  had  to  be  dealt  with,  but  were 
not  easily  disposed  of.    Mrs.  Carlyle  once  said  she  had  the 
faculty  of  attracting  all  miserable  people  that  wanted  con- 
solation.    Carlyle  seemed  to  attract  everyone  who  wanted 
help  for  body  or  soul,  or  advice  on  the  conduct  of  life. 
The  number  of  people  who  worried  him  on  such  matters, 
most  of  them  without  a  form  of  introduction,  is  hardly  to 
be  believed.    Each  post  brought  its  pile  of  letters.     One 
admirer  wanted  a  situation  under  Government,  another 
sent  a  manuscript  to  be  read  and  recommended  to  a  pub- 
lisher, another  complained  that  Nature  had  given  him  a 
hideous  face;   he  had   cursed  his  life,   and  cursed  his 
mother  for  bearing  him  ;  what  was  he  to  do  ?     All  asked 
for  interviews.     Let  them  but  see  him,  and  the}'  would 
convince  him  of  their  deserts.     He  was  marvellously  pa- 
tient.    He  answered  most  of  tlie  letters,  he  saw  most  of 
the  applicants.     He  gave  advice.     He  gave  money,  infi- 
nitely too  much.     Sometimes,  when  it  was  beyond  endur- 
ance, he  would  order  the  servant  to  admit  no  strange  face 
at  all.     In  such  cases  men  would  watch  in  the  street,  and 
pounce  upon  him  when  he  came  out  for  his  walk.     I  have 
been  with  him  on  such  occasions,  and  have  been  aston- 
lalied  at  the  efforts  which  he  would  make  to  be  kind. 
Once  I  recollect  a  girl,  an  entire  stranger,  wrote  to  him  to 
say  that  in  order  to  get  books  she  had  pawned  some  plate 
of  her  grandmother's.     She  was  in  danger  of  discovery 
and  ruin.     Would  Carlyle  help  her  to  redeem  it?     He 
oonsnlted   me.     A   relation   of   mine,   who  lived   in  the 
neighbourhood,  made  inquiry,  saw  the  girl,  and  found  that 
the  story  was  true.     He  replied  to  her  letter  as  the  kind- 
est of  fathers  might  have  done,  paid  the  money,  and  saved 
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her  from  eLame.  Sotnetitnes  tlte  Iiotnsge  was  more  dis- 
iiitcrested.  I  had  just  left  hia  door  one  day,  when  a 
luiitht  eager  lass  of  Beventeen  or  eighteen  stopped  uie  in 
the  Row,  aud  asked  me  if  Tliomas  Carlvle  lived  there.  I 
eliowed  her  tlie  honse,  aiid  her  large  eyes  glowed  as  if  die 


wss  looking  upon  a  saix  ' 
I  iticntioned  it.     The 
lieserved   recognit  ' 

worried.     Ititriidera  \ 
Iiiiii,     Disraeli  was   ►"i 
Uiil  '  to  dish  the  "fl 
work  cut  out  for  him,  m 
'self. 


This  pleased  hiui  when 

was  good  and  honeet  and 

al  «gether  he   wa3   lerriMy 

blm.     Public  affairs  worried 

T   'I   bis  Eoandaloiis  Ttcfomi 

*v^     ifl  than  all,  there  was  no 

.^uld  make  none  for  huu- 

Chelsea,  April  4,  1867. — Idle!  Idle  I  My  employments  mere 
trifles  of  business,  and  tbat  of  dnoUing  on  the  Jays  that  culmi. 
nated  on  the  21st  of  last  rear.  How  siuldpn  was  that  bereavement 
to  me  '.  bow  luitbetic,  touchinRlT  and  granilly  fateful ;  iu  estent  of 
imiHirtaucc  to  me  Low  inliDite !  PerLaju  my  health  is  slightly 
mending  ;  don't  certainly  know,  but  my  s|)irit9  don't  mend  appa- 
rcutly  at  all.  Interest,  jiroiwrly,  I  have  iu  no  living  person,  in  no 
present  tiling.  Their  '  Iteform  Bill,'  thoir  &c.,  &c.  Ach  Gntl!  I 
am  disgusted  if  by  ehance  I  look  into  my  newspaper,  or  catch  a 
tone  of  the  iu»iine  jargon  whii-li  seems  to  be  occupying  cveryliodv, 

Jj>n7  20.— What  a  day  to  look  back  upon!  .  ."  .  To-morrow 
by  tlie  day  of  the  month,  tiiia  day  by  the  day  of  tlie  week,  about 
3  p.m.  How  shall  I  ever  leara  to  deal  with  that  immense  fact  ?  I 
am  incompetent  bilherto.  It  overwhelms  me  stilL  I  feel  oftenest 
crushed  down  into  contempt iliilily  as  well  as  Rorrow.  All  of  suu- 
eltiiie  tbat  remained  in  luy  life  went  out  in  that  sudden  moment. 
All  of  strenglii  too  often  seems  to  have  gone.  Except  some  soft 
brt-atliings  of  affection,  of  childlike  grief,  and  onco — only  once  that 
I  remember,  of  f-i'nis,  childlike  hope  in  the  eleniity  licfore  us — mv 
last  fortnight  lias  been  the  saddest,  dreariest,  sonlidlv  idle,  with- 
out dignity,  satisfaction,  or  worth.  I  have  tried,  loo.  l«-ice  over, 
for  something  of  work,  but  all  in  \-ain.     Will  it  be  for  ever  in  vain 


then  ?    Betlei-  be  silent  than  coiitinui 
mitted,  I  uouid  pray— but  to  whomV 


thus. 
I  oui 


Invocation  of  Saints.  One's  pmyer  now  has  to  be  voiceless,  done 
^tli  the  heart  stilJ,  but  also  with  the  hands  still  more. 

April 21. — Abundantly  downcast,  dreary,  sorrowful;  nothing  in 
me  bnt  sad  thoughts  and  recollections ;  ennobled  in  part  by  a  ten- 
derness, a  love,  a  pity,  steeped  as  if  in  tears.  Regrets  also  rise  in 
me ;  bits  of  remorse  which  are  very  pungent.  How  dealh  the  inex- 
orable, unalterable,  stem  separator,  altera  everything !  .  ,  .  But 
Words  are  of  no  value,  and,  alas !  of  acts  I  have  none,  or  as  good  a^ 
Hone.  Tlie  question.  Why  am  I  left  behind  thee  ?  as  yet  nearly 
altogether  unanswered.  Can  I  ever  answer  it  ?  God  help  mo  to 
answer  it.  That  is  earnestly  my  prayer,  and  I  will  try  and  again 
try.  Be  that  the  annual  sacrifice  or  act  of  Temple  worship,  on  this 
the  holiest  of  my  now  days  of  the  year. 

April  24. — Idle,  sick,  companionless ;  my  heart  is  very  heavy,  as 
if  full  and  no  outlet  appointed.  Trial  for  employment  continues, 
and  shall  continue ;  but  as  yet  in  vain.  Writing  is  the  one  thing  I 
Can  do ;  and  aj;  present  what  to  write  of  to  such  a  set  of  *  readers  • 
tnXL  of  Reform  Bills,  Paris  Exhibition,  Question  of  Luxemburg, 
^c.  ?  Sometimes  poor  old  moorland  Cruigenputtock  shines  out 
on  me ;  and  our  jjoor  life  there  has  traits  of  beauty  in  it,  almost 
like  a  romance.  I  wish  I  could  rise  with  something  into  the  limit- 
less Ideal,  and  disburden  myself  in  rounded  harmony  and  what 
;^>oets  call  song — a  fond  wish  indeed  !  But  this  crabbed  Earth  with 
:its  thunder  rods  and  dog  grottoes,  is  become  homeless  to  me,  and 
^too  mean  and  contradictory. 
May  26.— 

To  die  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore, 
Where  billows  never  break  nor  tempests  roar ; 
Eie  well  >oa  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  ^tis  o'er. 

Such  a  life  as  I  now  lead  is  painful  and  even  disgraceful ;  the  life 
of  a  yanquished  slave,  who  at  best,  and  that  not  always,  is  silent 
under  his  penalties  and  sores. 

In  this  tragic  state  Carlyle  found  one  little  thing  to  do 
which  gave  him  a  certain  consolation.  By  his  wife's  death 
he  had  become  the  absolute  owner  of  the  old  estate  of  the 
Welshes  at  Craigenputtock.  An  unrelenting  fatality  had 
carried  off  one  by  one  all  her  relations  on  the  father's  side, 
and  there  was  not  a  single  person  left  of  the  old  line  to 
whom  it  could  be  bequeathed.  lie  thought  that  it  ought  not 
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to  lapse  to  his  own  family  ;  and  he  determined  to  leave 
to  Ills  comitry,  not  in  bis  own  name,  but  as  far  as  possil 
in  bers.  Witb  tbis  intention  be  bad  a  deed  drawn, 
wbicb  Craigenputtock,  after  bis  deatb,  was  to  become  t 
pi'operty  of  tbe  University  of  Edinburgh,  tbe  rents  of  j 
to  be  laid  out  in  supporting  poor  and  meritorious  stude^^^jt 
there,  under  the  title  of  '  tbe  John  Welsh  Bursaries.'  I  3lei 
name  be  could  not  give,  because  she  bad  taken  bis  o^^u. 
Therefore  be  gave  her  father's. 

Jownial, 
June  22,  1867.— Finished  oflf  on  Thursday  last,  at  three  ];;>.  m^ 
20th  of  June,  mj  poor  bequest  of  Craigenputtock  to  Edinbtn^ 
University  for  bui'saries.      All  quite  ready   there,   Forster    and 
Fronde  as  witnesses ;  the  good  Professor  Masson,  who  had  t&kea 
endless  pains,  alike  friendly  and  wise,  being  at  the  very  last  ob- 
jected to  in  the  character  of  *  witness/  as  *a  party  interested,'  said 
the  Edinbiu'gh  lawyer.     I  a  little  regretted  this  circumstance ;  so 
I  think  did  Masson  secretly.     Ho  read  us  the  deed  with  sonorous 
emphasis,  bringing  every  word  and  note  of  it  home  to  us.     Then  X. 
signed  ;  then  they  two — Masson  witnessing  only  with  liis  eyes  and 
mind.     I  was  deeply  moved,  as  I  well  might  be,  but  held  my  peace 
and  shed  no  tears.     Tears  I  think 'I  have  done  with  ;  never,  except 
for  moments  together,  have  I  wept  for  that  catastrophe  of  April 
21,  to  which  whole  days  of  weeping  would  have  been  in  other 
times  a  blessed  relief.     .     .     .     This  is  my  poor   *  Sweetheart  Ab- 
bey,' *  Cor  Dulce,'  or  New  Abbey,  a  sacred  casket  and  tonib  for  the 
sweetest  *  heart '  which,  in  this  bad,  bitter  world,  was  all  my  own. 
Darling,  darling !  and  in  a  little  while  we  shall  boOi  be  at  rest, 
and  the  Great  God  will  have  done  with  us  what  was  His  will. 

This  is  veiy  beautiful,  and  so  is  an  entry  which  fol- 
lows : — 

Juli/  14. — Her  birthday.  She  not  here — I  cannot  keep  it  for  her 
now — send  a  poor  gift  to  poor  old  Betty,  who,  next  to  myself,  re- 
membera  her  in  lifelong  love  and  sacred  sorrow.  This  is  all  I  can 
do.  To  a  poor  old  beggar  here  of  no  value  otherwise,  or  even  of 
less,  to  whom  she  used  to  give  a  shilling  if  they  met,  I  have  smug- 
gled a  small  anonymous  dole — most  poor,  most  ineffectual,  sorrow- 
ful, are  all  our  resources  against  the  gate  that  is  for  ever  shut. 


Cluft'if'as.  2\Ki 

This  is  another  instance  of  Carljle's  charities.     He  re- 
membered his  wife's  pensioners  :  but  he  had  as  long  or  a 
longer  list  of  his  own.     No  donation  of  his  ever  appeared 
in  printed  lists ;  what  he  gave    he  gave  in  secret,  anony- 
monsly  as  here,  or  else  with  his  own  hand  as  one  human 
being  to  another ;  and  of  him  it  may  be  truly  said  that. 
the  left  hand  did  not  know  what  the  right  was  doing. 
The  undeserving  were  seldom  wholly  refused.     The  de- 
serving wei-e  never  forgotten.     I  recollect  an  old  man,  past 
eighty,  in  Chelsea,  who  had  refused  parish  help,  and  as 
long  as  he  could  move  earned  his  living  by  wheeling  cheap 
Crockery  about  the  streets.     Carlyle  had  a  genuine  respect 
for  him,  and  never  missed  a  chance  of  showing  it.  Money 
'vras  plentiful' enough  now^  as  he  would  mournfully  ob- 
serve.    Edition  followed  edition  of  the  completed  works. 
He  had  more  thousands  now  than  he  had  hundreds  when 
lie  published  '  Cromwell ' — but  he  never  altered  his  thrifty 
liabits,  never,  even  in  extreme  age,  allowed  himself  any 
Ai^esh  indulgence.     His  one  expensive  luxury  was  charity. 
The  sad  note  continues  to  sound  through  the  Journal. 
TPhe  shadow  of  his  lost  wife  seemed  to  rise  between  him 
and  every   other  object   on   which   he  tried   to  fix  his 
thoughts.     If  anything  like  duty  called  to  him,  however, 
he  could  still  respond — and  the  political  state  of  England 
did  at  this  time  demand  a  few  words  from  him.     Through- 
out his  life  he  had  been  studying  the  social  and  political 
problems  of  modern  Europe.     For  all  disorders  modem 
Europe  had  but  one  remedy,  to  abolish  the  subordination 
of  man  to  man,  to  set  every  individual  free,  and  give  him 
a  voice  in  the  government,  that  he  might  look  after  his 
own  interests.     This  once  secured,  with  free  room  and  no 
favour,  all  would  compete  on  equal  terms,  and  might  be 
expected  to  fall  into  the  places  which  naturally  belonged 
to  them.     None  at  any  rate  could  then  complain  of  in- 
justice ;  and  peace,  prosperity,  and  universal  content  would 
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follow.  Snch  was  and  ta  tlie  tlieorj' ;  &ii<i  if  llio  hiunati 
race,  or  tlio  Euglt^li  race,  were  all  viae  and  all  good,  and 
had  unbounded  territorial  rooui  over  wldc}i  to  spread, 
something  might  \>g  eaid  fur  it.  As  the  £uro)>ean  world 
actually  wau,  In  the  actual  moral  and  matei-ial  caudition  of 
Enropeau  uiaiikiud,  with  no  Bpirittial  coiivicrtions,  uo  eip- 
cere  care  for  anything  save  luvmoy  and  what  laoney  could 
l>uy,  tliie  notion  of  nnivereal  Uberly  iu  Carlyle's  opinion 
could  end  in  nothing  aave  universal  \n'Qck.  If  the  Eng- 
lish nation  had  needed  governing  when  they  had  a  real 
religious  belief,  now,,whL>u  their  Iwlief  had  bceome  con- 
ventional, they  needed  it,  ht;  thwuglil,  infinitely  more. 
They  could  bear  the  degree  of  freedom  wliich  they  liad 
already,  only  in  virtue  of  ancient  habits,  contracted  under 
wiser  arrangements.  Tiiey  would  need  the  very  best  men 
they  had  among  thf-m  if  tlicy  were  to  oecajie  the  catanK'ta 
of  which  be  beard  the  approaching  thnndcr.  Yet  it  was 
quile  certain  to  liim  that,  with  each  e\tenj;ion  of  the 
fi-ancbise,  those  whom  they  would  eWt  as  their  rulers 
would  not  be  fitter  men,  hut  steadily  inferior  and  moi-e 
unfit.  Under  any  conceivable  franchise  tiie  persons  chosen 
would  represent  the  level  of  character  and  intelligence  in 
those  who  chose  them,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  there- 
fore the  lower  the  general  average  the  worse  the  govern- 
ment would  be.  It  bad  long  been  evident  to  liiiii  bow 
things  were  going ;  but  every  det^cenl  has  a  bottom,  and 
be  had  hoped  up  to  this  time  that  tJie  lowest  point  had 
been  reached.  lie  knew  bow  niauy  fine  <jualities  the 
English  still  possessed,  lie  did  not  believe  that  the 
majority  were  bent  of  themselves  on  these  destructive 
coutiies.  If  the  wisest  and  ablest  would  come  forward 
with  a  clear  and  honorable  profession  of  their  true  convic- 
tions, he  had  considered  it  at  least  possible  that  the  best 
part  of  the  nation  would  respond  before  it  was  too  late. 
The  Tories  had  just  come  into  office.     He  had  email  con- 
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fdence  in  them,  bat  they  at  least  repudiated  the  new 
creed,  and  represented  the  old  national  traditions.     They 
ihad  an  opportunity,  if  they  would  use  it,  of  insisting  that 
the  poor  shonld  no  longer  be  robbed  by  false  weights  and 
measnres  and  adulterated  goods,  that  the  eternal  war.  should 
cease  l)etw6en  employers  and  employed,  and  the  profits 
of  labour  should  be  apportioned  by  some  rule  of  equity ; 
that  the  splendid  colonial  inheritance  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  won  should  be  opened  to  the  millions  who 
were  suffocating  in  the  foetid  alleys  of  our  towns ;  that 
these  poor  people  should  be  enabled  to  go  where  they 
could  lead  human  lives  again.     Here,  and  not  by  ballot- 
boxes  and   anarchic  liberty,  lay  the   road  to  salvation. 
Statesmen  who  dared  to  try  it  would  have  Kature  and  her 
laws  fighting  for  them.     They  might  be  thrown  out,  but 
tliey  would  come  back  again — come    in    stronger    and 
stronger,  for  the  good  sense  of  England  would  be  on  their 
side. 

With  a  languid  contempt,  for  he  half-felt  that  he  had 
been  indulging  in  a  dream,  Carlyle  in  this  year  found  the 
Tories  preparing  to  outbid  their  rivals,  in  their  own  arts 
or  their  own  folly,  courting  the  votes  of  the  mob  by  the 
longest  plunge  yet  ventured  into  the  democratic  whirlpool ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  own  grief  he  was  sorry  for  his 
country. 

There  is  no  spirit  in  me  to  write  [he  notes  in  his  Journal j, 
though  I  try  it  sometimes ;  no  topic  and  no  audience  that  is  in 
the  least  dear  or  great  to  me.  Reform  Bill  going  its  fated  road, 
i.e.  England  getting  into  the  Niagara  rapids  far  sooner  than  I  ex- 
pected ;  even  this  no  longer  mnch  irritates  me,  much  affects  me. 
I  say  rather,  Well!  why  not?  Is  not  national  death,  with  new 
birth  or  without,  perhaps  preferable  to  such  utter  rottenness  of 
national  life,  so  called,  as  there  has  long  hopelessly  been.  Let  it 
come  when  it  likes,  since  there  are  Dizzies,  Gladstones,  Bussells, 
&c.,  triumphantly  prepared  to  bring  it  in.  Providence  tmly  is 
skilful  to  prepare  its  instrumental  men.    Indeed,  all  Eng^land, 
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heSTJly  though  luignMly  arerw  to  this  embu-kiug  on  the  Niaipin 
iKpiils,  is  Btroogel;  mdiffereat  to  whaUtvfT  may  follow  it.  '  Nisg- 
ftra,  or  what  vou  like,  we  will  at  least  have  a  rilla  ou  tht  Medtter- 
isneati  (snch  an  improve Dicnt  of  climate  to  thia),  when  Chnrrh  arid 
State  have  gone,*  said  a  certain  shiuiug  conutess  to  m^  T«aterdaj. 
NewB|.iaper  editors,  in  private,  I  am  told,  and  diBO^ming  people 
of  everv  rank,  as  is  \iaill)^  apparent  to  myself,  talk  td  approavfa^ 
'  revolution,'  '  Conuuoa  wealth,'  ion  illVi,'  or  wlutevei'  it  tua>- 

be,  with  a  singular  coiuposiue. 

Dii^raeli  had  given  the  word,  and  liis  party  hsd  eab- 
mitted  to  be  educated.  Political  etuancipatioii  was  to  be 
tlie  road  for  tlieiii — not  practicul  admin iet  ration  and  war 
against  tiee  and  rognerj'.  Carlvloeaw  that  we  were  in  the 
rapids,  and  conid  not  any  more  get  ont  of  them;  but  be 
wished  to  reliere  hia  own  soul,  and  lie  pnt  ttigetlier  the 
pamphlet  which  he  called  '  Shooting  Niagara,  and  After! ' 
When  Frederick  Maurice  published  his  heresies  about 
Tartarus,  intimating  that  it  was  not  a  place,  bnt  a  condi- 
tion, and  that  the  wicked  are  in  Tartarns  already,  James 
Spedding  observed  to  nie  that  'one  was  relieved  to  know 
that  it  was  no  worse,'  Carlyle's  Niagara,  now  that  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  it,  seems  to  lis  for  the  present 
nothing  very  dreadfnl,  and  we  are  preparing  with  much 
equanimity,  at  this  moment,  to  go  down  the  second  cata- 
ract. The  broken  water,  so  far.  lies  on  the  other  side  of 
St,  George's  Channel.  The  tirst  and  immediate  effect  of 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1S07  was  the  overthrow  of  Protectant 
ascendency  in  Ireland,  After  five  centnries  of  failure  in 
tiiat  country,  the  English  Protestants  sncceeded  in  ]>l,int- 
ing  an  adequate  number  of  loyal  colonists  in  the  niid:it  of 
an  incurably  hostile  population,  and  thus  ditl  contrive  to 
exercise  some  ]>eaceful  intliience  there,  and  make  constitu- 
tional government  in  tliat  island  not  wimlly  impossible. 
The  English  Democi-acy,  as  soon  as  they  wore  in  posses- 
sion of  power,  dcstrovt'd  that  infinencc.  Tiio  ivsiilt  we 
have  partly  seen,  and  we  shall  see  mure  fully  hereafter. 


Carlyle,  however,  did  not  anticipate,  as  the  consequence  of 
the  Niagara  shooting,  any  immediate  catastrophe;  not 
even  this  in  Ireland.  He  meant  by  it  merely  the  complete 
development  of  the  present  tendency  to  regard  money- 
making  as  the  business  of  life,  and  the  more  rapid  degra- 
dation of  the  popular  moral  character — at  the  end  of  which 
perhaps,  but  still  a  long  way  off,  would  be  found  sonic 
'  scandalous  Copper  Captaincy.'  The  believers  in  progress 
on  these  lines,  therefore,  may  breathe  freely,  and,  like 
Spedding,  be  *  glad  that  it  is  no  worse.'  The  curious  feat- 
ure in  the  pamphlet  is  that  Carlyle  visibly  underrated 
the  disturbance  to  be  looked  for  in  our  actual  arrange- 
ments. He  thought  that,  after  the  complete  triumph  of 
democracy,  the  aristocracy  would  be  left  in  possession  of 
their  estates,  and  be  still  able  to  do  as  they  pleased  with 
them ;  to  hunt  and  shoot  their  grouse ;  or,  if  the  moors 
and  coverts  failed  them,  at  least  to  subside  into  rat-catch- 
ing. In  his  Journal,  September  17,  1867,  there  is  a  quo- 
tation from  the  *  Memoirs  of  St.  Palaye': — 'Louis  XI 
aima  la  chasse  jusqu'a  sa  mort,  qui  arriva  en  1483.  Du- 
rant  sa  maladie  a  Plessis-les-Tours,  comme  il  ne  pouvait 
plus  prendre  ce  divertisement,  on  attrapait  les  plus  gros 
rats  qu'on  pouvait,  et  on  les  faisait  chasser  par  les  chats 
dans  ses  appartements,  pour  Tamuser.  '  Had  a  transient 
thought,'  he  says,  *  of  putting  that  as  emblematic  Finis  to 
the  hunting  epoch  of  our  vulgar  noble  lords.'  He  even 
considered  that,  if  the  stuff  was  in  them,  they  might  find 
a  more  honourable  occupation.  Supposing  them  to  retain 
the  necessary  power  over  their  properties,  they  might  form 
their  own  domains  into  circles  of  order  and  cosmos,  ban- 
ishing the  refractory^  and  thus,  by  drill  and  discipline  and 
wise  administration,  introduce  new  elements  into  the  gen- 
eral chaos.  *A  devout  imagination'  on  Carlyle's  part; 
but  an  imagination  merely.  If  it  were  conceivable,  as  it 
IS  not,  that  the  aristocracy  would  prefer  such  an  occupation 
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to  rat-catching,  their  Bnccess  wonld  depend  on  that  rery 
power  pf  ^  banishing  the  refractory/  of  which  it  is  certain 
that  thej  would  be  deprived  if  they  showed  a  disposition 
to  create,  in  using  it,  an  influence  antagonistic  to  a  mlinj^ 
democracy.    The  Lish  experiment  does  not  indicate  tha^ 
the  rights  of  landowners  wonld  be  treated  with  mach  for- 
bearance when  the  exercise  of  those  rights  was  threaten- 
ing a  danger  to  *  liberty.' 

^  Shooting  Niagara'  appeared  first  in  ^  Macmillan^s  Mag- 
azine' for  August,  1867.  It  was  corrected  and  republished 
as  a  pamphlet  in  September,  and  was  Carlyle's  last  public 
utterance  on  English  politics.  He  thought  but  little  of  it, 
and  was  aware  how  useless  it  would  prove.  In  his  Jon^ 
nal,  August  3,  he  says : — 

An  article  for  Mosson  and  '  Macmillan'a  Magazine '  took  up  a 
good  deal  of  time.  It  came  ont  mostly  from  accident,  little  bj  voli- 
tion, and  is  veiy  fierce,  exaggerative,  ragged,  unkempt,  and  de- 
fective. Nevertheless  I  am  secretly  rather  glad  than  otherwise 
that  it  is  out,  that  the  howling  doggeries  (dead  ditto  and  other) 
should  have  my  last  word  on  their  afiairs  and  them,  since  it  was  to 
be  had. 

A  stereotyped  edition  of  the  ^  Collected  Works '  was 
now  to  bo  issued,  and,  conscientious  as  ever,  Carlyle  set 
himself  to  revise  and  correct  the  whole  series.  He  took 
to  riding  again.  Miss  Bromley  provided  him  with  a 
horse  called  Cornet^  between  whom  and  himself  there  was 
soon  established  a  personal  attachment,  and  on  Comef  s 
back,  as  before,  he  sauntei*ed  about  the  London  environs. 
He  described  himself  to  Miss  Bromley  as  very  solitary, 
the  most  silent  man  not  locked  into  the  solitary  system,  to 
be  found  in  all  her  Majesty's  dominions.  *  Incipient  au- 
thors, beggars,  blockheads,  and  canaille  of  various  kinds,' 
continued  their  daily  worries.  '  Every  day  there  was  a 
certain  loss  of  time  in  brushing  off  such  provoking  botlieia- 
tions ; '  on  the  whole,  however,  the  trouble  was  not  much. 
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I  find  that  solitude  [he  said]  and  one's  own  sad  and  serious 
tlioughts  (though  sometimes  in  bad  days  it  is  all  too  gloomy)  is 
cQmost  as  good  as  anything  I  get.     The  most  social  of  mankind  I 
<M)iild  define  myself,  but  grown  old,  sorrowful,  and  terribly  diffi- 
oult  to  please  in  regard  to  his  society.     I  rode  out  on  Comet  to 
Addiscombe,  stayed  two  hours  for  dinner,  and  rode  home  again  by 
rnoonlight  and  lamplight.     There  are  now  three  railways  on  that 
l^oorroad  since  I  was  last  there,  and  apparently  3,000  new  dig-* 
giugs,  lumber  heaps  and  new  villas  rising,  dirty  shops  risen,  and 
eostermongers'  carts,  &c. — a  road,  once  the  prettiest  I  knew  for 
aiding,  and  now  more  like  Tophet  and  the  City  of  Dis  than  any  I 
^re  tried  lately.     Tophet  now  reaches  strictly  to  the  boundary 
^odge  of  Lady  A.,  and  has  much  spoiled  Addiscome  Farm  for  a 
tenant  of  my  humour.     'Niagara,'  I   heard  yesterday,  is  in  its 
'oorth  thousand,  stirring  up  many  a  dull  head  one  hopes,  and 
*8\reeping  off  the  froth  from  the  Progress  Pot,*  as  one  correspon- 
dent phrased  it. 

He  worked  hard  on  the  *  revising'  business,  but  felt  no 
^Othiisiasra  about  the  interest  which  *  his  works '  were  ex- 
citing ;  *  nothing  but  languor,  contempt,  and  indifference 
^Or  said  works — or  at  least  for  their  readei-s  mid  them.' 
The  works  had  indeed  cost  him  his  life,  and  were  in 
^Oine  measure  from  the  heart,  and  all  he  could  do.  But 
t.iie  readers  of  them  were  and  had  been — what  should  he 
^^y  ? '  and  in  fact  '  no  man's  work  in  this  world  could  de- 
tnand  for  itself  the  smallest  doit  of  wages,  or  were  intrin- 
sically better  than  zero.  That  was  the  fact,  when  one 
Ijad  arrived  where  he  had  arrived.'  The  money  which 
was  now  coming  in  was  actually  painful. 

Vanished,  vanished,  they  that  should  have  taken  pleasure  from 
\\.  Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  The  more  I  look  back  on  that  thirteen  years 
of  work  [over  '  Frederick  *],  the  more  appalling,  huge,  unexampled 
it  appears  to  me.  Sad  pieties  aiise  to  think  that  it  did  noi  kill  me, 
that  in  spite  of  the  world  I  got  it  done,  and  that  my  noble  uncom- 
plaining Darling  lived  to  see  it  done.  As  to  the  English  world's 
stupidity  upon  it,  that  is  a  small  matter  to  me — or  none  at  all  for 
the  last  year  and  a  half.  That  I  believe  is  partly  silence  and  pre- 
oceupancy ;  and  were  it  whoUy  stupidity,  didn't  I  already  know 
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liow  '  stupid  '  the  poor  Eugliab  now  are.     Book  is  Dot  quite  xeic^    x 
perceive,  but  will  be  good  For  something  by-aad-bj.     .     .     .     B^yj. 
8tat«  ol  health  is  very  miserable,  though  1  atill  aometimes  t-tn  T-)fc 
it  fuudftmentollj  improving.     Such  a  total  wreck  had  that  '  Vr^^t^i^ 
eiiok '  reduced  oie  to,  followed  by  what  bad  lain  next  in  ston;   :f  or 
me.     Oh,  oomplaiu  not   of   Heaven  !    now  does   laj  poor   six^tal 
heart  almoHb  even  fall  into   that   bad  Elupid  sin.     Oc«ttnii  of   du- 
Bpoken  thoughts — or  tliinga  not  ,vet  thoaght  or  thiukable— «otti'- 
lire,  solemn,  cloadj-moonlit,  inflnitelv  sad,  but  fnll  of  l«>Di]prue«^ 
withal,  and  of  a  love  that  can  now  be  noble, — this,  thimk  Ood,  i^ 
the  element  I  dwell  in. 

JoumaL 

CheUm,  Septenibvr  30,  1867.— Nothing  to  mark  hero  that  is  not         j 
Had  and  meim.    Trouble  with  extraneous  toola  from  all  qntuleni 
penny  post  a  huge  inlet  to  that  class  who,  hj  hypotliewi,  hoTe  n 
respect  of  persons,  but  think  themselves  entitled  In  iutiTitle 
any  or  without  any  couse,  ui>on  the  buHiest,  saddest,  sacrrdesl,  4 
most  important  of  their  fellow-mortals.     Fii*  mostly  deliveni| 
from  the  common  run  of  these.     .     .     ,     There  is  notlung  of  ji 
ful  in  my  life,  nor  ever  likely  to  be  ;  no  truly  loved  or  htin 
or  practically  as  good  as  none — left  to  me  in  the  earth  any  a 
The  one  object  that  is  wholly  beautiful  and  noble,  and  i 
helpful  to  my  poor  heart,  is  ahe  whom  I  do  not  name.   The  thot 
of  her  is  drowned  in  sorrow  to  mo,  but  also  in  tendemeia,  ii 
inenpressible,  and  veritably  acta  as  a  kind  of  high  and  caered  O 
eolation  to  me  amidst  the  intrusive  basenesses  and  empty  botfaMI 
tiuns  that  otherwise  each  day  brings.     I  feel  now  and  then,  I 
repress  the  impatient  wish,  '  Let  me  rejoin  her  there  in 
of  Silence,  whatever  it  be."    Tnily,  if  my  work  is  dime  why  shot 
not  I  plainly  wish  lo  be  there  ?    Tliia  is  verf  nngratefol  to  * 
my  friends  I  still  have,  some  of  whom  ai-e  boundltsitli/  kind  to  auilJ 
and  indeed  all  the  world,  known  and  nuknown,  seems  abnndi 
eager  to   do  for  me  whatever  it  can,  for  which  I  have  a  Idnd  j 
thankfulness  traasicntly  good,  and  ought  to  have  mor&  But,  a 
1  ennnot  be  Wp«(— that  is  the  melancholy  tact. 

Chelsea,  October  1.*— Inconceivable  are  the  mean  miseries  I  am  il 
just  now,  about  getting  new  rinthen— almoFit   a  snrgioal   qnwlioa^ 
with  me  latterly— about  fitting  this,  contriving  that ;  about  paitq 
bothorationd  with  which  1  am  unaciinuititsd,  which   were  0 
kept  aloof  from  me  by  a  brigbt  one  now  hiddnn  from  m 
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•  .  .  In  fact  my  skin  is  naturally  far  too  thin,  for  this  '  age  of 
progress '  especially. 

Chelsea,  October  8. — Solitary  since  Thursday  last  altogether. 
Maggie  went  away  that  day,  and  no  human  voice,  not  even  a  light 
giggling  one,  sounds  in  this  vacant  house  of  mine.  No  matter 
that  in  general ;  but  as  yet  I  am  unused  to  it.  Sad  enough  I 
silently  am.  Infirmities  of  age  crowd  upon  me.  I  am  grown  and 
growing  very  weak,  as  is  natural  at  these  years.  Natural,  but  not 
joyful— life  without  the  power  of  living — what  a  misery ! 

Oielsea,  October  30. — Am  of  a  sadnes^i,  and  occasionally  of  a  ten- 
derness which  surprises  even  myself  in  these  late  weeks — seems  as 
if  t]ie  spirit  of  my  loved  one  were,  in  a  poor  metaphorical  sense, 
always  near  me ;  all  other  friends  gone,  and  solitude  with  her 
alone  left  me  henceforth.  Utterly  weak  health  I  suppose  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  Strength  quite  a  stranger  to  me  ;  digestion, 
&c.,  totally  ruined,  though  nothing  specific  to  complain  of  as  dan- 
gerous or  the  like — and  probably  am  too  old  ever  to  recover.  Life 
is  verily  a  weariness  on  these  terms.  Oftenest  I  feel  billing  to  go, 
were  my  time  come.  Sweet  to  rejoin,  were  it  only  in  Eternal  Sleep, 
tliosc  that  are  away.  That,  even  that,  is  now  and  then  the  whisper 
of  my  worn-out  heart,  and  a  kind  of  solace  to  me.  '  But  why  an- 
nihilation or  eternal  sleep  ?  *  I  ask  too.  They  and  I  are  alike  in 
the  will  of  the  Highest.     Amen. 

'Niagara/  seventh  thousand  printed,  Forster  told  me — well, 
well !     Though  what  good  is  in  it  either  ? 

Chelsea^  November  15. — Went  to  Belton  *  Saturday,  gone  a  week. 
Returned  Saturday  last,  and  have  been  slowly  recovering  myself 
ever  since  from  that  '  week  of  country  air  *  and  other  salubrity. 
Nothing  could  excel  the  kindness  of  my  reception,  the  nobleness 
of  my  treatment  throughout.  People  were  amiable  too,  and  clever, 
some  of  them  almost  interesting,  but  it  would  not  do.  I,  in  brief, 
could  not  sleep,  and  oftenest  was  in  secret  supremely  sad  and  miser- 
able among  the  bright  things  going.  Conclude  I  am  not  fit  any 
longer  for  visiting  in  great  houses.  The  futile  valetting— intrusive 
and  hindersonie,  nine-tenths  of  it,  rather  than  helpful— the  dress- 
ing, stripping  and  again  dressing,  the  *  witty  talk  ' — Ach  (tott ! — 
especially  as  crown  and  summary  of  all,  the  dining  at  8-9  p.m.,  all 
this  is  fairly  unmanageable  by  me.  IHscejiaUitiam,  mont'te.  Don't 
go  back  if  you  be  wise,  except  it  be  fairly  unavoidable.  .  .  . 
Oh,  the  thoughts  I  Irnd  in  those  silent,  solitary  days,  and  how,  in 

>  Lady  Marian  Allocd**,  iie*r  Graathsm. 
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the  wahefal  French  bed  there,  the  image  of  another  bed  bu  avj 
in  the  Abbe;  Kirk  of  Hfuidiugton,  in  the  still  infinitude  of  ]~ 
nit;,  came  sliooCing  like  a  javelin  thj'ongli  nij  heart.     Don't, 
again  1     AH  day  tdj  thonghta  were  of  her,  and  there  woa  far  lea 
religion  in  them  tban  n'hile  here. 

A  more  interesting  expedition  than  this  to  Belton  i 
with  I^rd  Stratford  de  RedcHffe  to  see  Woolsthorpe,  t 
birtbjilace  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Newton  (lie  sayg),  who  was  once  my  grandest  of  mortaK  1 
mink  to  a  small  bulk  and  character  with  me  nov  :  how  snnk  ■ 
dwindled  since  in  1815,  Slty  years  ago,  when  I  sate  nigbtlj^H 
Annan,  inrincibly  tearing  my  way  through  that  old  Piii 
often  up  till  tliree  a.m.,  without  outlook  or  wish  almust,  except 
master  i{,  the  loneliest  and  among  the  most  triumpliaat  ofl 
yomig  men.  Newton  is  tinito  dead  to  me  sinee  that ;  and  I  M 
ognise  hundreds  and  thonsands  ot  '  greater  men.'  NerertheM 
lie  remains  great  in  bis  kind,  and  has  always  this  ot  snpreDI 
notable  that  he  made  the  giiuidest  discovery  in  soienoe  n ' ' 
mankind  ever  has  achieved  or  can  again  achieve.  Wherefore  e 
I  could  not  gmdge  the  little  pilgrimage  to  him. 

The  loiicIiiicBa  in  CLeyuo  Ilow  was  not  entirely  un- 
broken this  autumn.     He  had  a  vii'it  from  his  brother 
Jamea,    '  wliose   lionest,   uffoGtionate   face   eiilirenod 
gloomy  solitude  for  him.'   James  Cnriyle  had  been  niij 
in  London,  and  had  '  the  sights '  to  see,  had  he  cared  abl 
them.     It  seemed  that  he  cared  nothing  for  any  of  tliq 
but  very  much  for  hia  forlorn  and  solitary  brother,  slig 
ing  signs  of  true  affection  and  sympathy,  which  were  « 
welcome.      Carlyle   spoke   of   him   ns  'on   excellont  j 
Annandale  specimen  ;  my  father's  pnpil,  formed  by  1 
father's  fashions,  as  none  of  the  rest  of  ns  were.' 

A  certain  attention,  though  growing  yearly  fainter,  i 
given  to  t!ie  world  and  its  affairs.     The  Reform  ISiil  \ 
producing  its  fniits,  changes  of  roinistrj',  Clerkenwcll  i 
plosions,    &c.    itc,    which    hronght   the    Irifih    r|ocii 
'  within  the  range  of  practical   politics.'     Carlylo  ol»tt, 


it  all  with  his  old  contempt,  no  linger  at  white  heat,  but 
warming  occasionally  into  red. 

No  Fenian  has  yet  blown  us  up  (he  wi*ote  to  Miss  Bromley).  I 
sit  in  speechless  admiration  of  our  English  treatment  of  these 
Fenians  first  and  last.  It  is  as  if  the  rats  of  a  house  had  decided 
to  expel  and  exterminate  the  human  inhabitants,  which  latter 
seemed  to  have  neither  rat-catchers,  traps,  nor  arsenic,  and  arc 
trying  to  prevail  by  the  *  method  of  love.*  Better  speed  to  them  a 
great  deal !  If  Walpole  were  to  weep  to  the  head-centres  a  little, 
perhaps  it  might  help. 

He  had  an  old  interest  in  Ireland.  He  had  studied  it 
once,  with  a  view  to  writing  on  the  subject,  and  was 
roused  into  disgust  and  scoi-n  with  this  new  fruit  of 
Liberalism.  But  he  was  haunted  by  ghosts,  and  neither 
h-eland  nor  English  politics  could  drive  his  sorrow  out  of 
his  mind. 

Joui^nal. 

Kovemher  30,  1867. — Have  been  remembering  vividly  all  morn- 
ing, with  inexpressible  emotion,  how  my  loved  one  at  Craigenput- 
tock,  six  or  seven-and-thirty  years  ago,  on  summer  mornings  after 
breakfast  used  very  often  to  come  up  to  the  little  dressing-room 
where  I  was  shaving  and  seat  herself  on  a  chair  behind  me,  for  the 
privilege  of  a  little  further  talk  while  this  went  on.  Instantly  on 
finishing  I  took  to  my  work,  and  probably  we  did  not  meet  much 
again  till  dinner.  How  loving  this  of  her,  the  dear  one !  I  never 
saw  fully  till  now  what  a  trust,  a  kindness,  love,  and  perfect  unity 
of  heart  this  indicated  in  her.  The  figure  of  her  bright,  cheery, 
beautiful  face  mirrored  in  the  glass  beside  my  own  rugged,  soapy 
one  answering  curtly  to  keep  up  her  cheerful,  pretty  talk,  is  lively 
before  me  as  if  I  saw  it  with  eyes.  Ah  I  and  where  is  it  now? 
Forever  hidden  from  me.  Forever?  The  answer  is  with  God 
alone,  and  one's  poor  hopes  seem  fond  and  too  blessed  to  be  true. 
Ah  me  !  ah  me !  Not  quite  till  this  morning  did  I  ever  see  what 
a  perfect  love,  and  under  such  conditions  too,  this  little  bit  of 
simple  8i>ontaneity  betokened  on  my  dear  Jeannie*s  part.  Never 
till  her  death  did  I  see  how  much  she  loved  me.  .  .  .  Nor,  I 
fear,  did  she  ever  know  (could  she  have  seen  across  the  stormy 
clouds  Mid  eclipsing  miseries)  what  a  love  I  bore  hery  and  shall 
always,  how  vainly  now,  in  my  inmost  heart.  These  things  are 
Vol.  IV.— 20 
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beautiful,  but  they  are  unufterably  sad,  and  have  in  them  some- 
thing considerable  of  remorse  as  weU  as  sorrow.  Alas  1  why  does 
one  first  see  fully  what  worth  the  soul's  jewel  had  when  it  is  gone 
without  return  ?  Most  weak  creatures  are  we ;  weak,  perverse, 
wayward,  especially  weak.  .  .  .  Sometimes  I  call  myself  weak, 
morbid,  wrong,  in  regard  to  all  this.  Sometimes  again  I  feel  it 
sordid,  base,  ungrateful,  when  all  this  gets  smothered  up  in  vul- 
gar interruption,  and  I  see  it  as  if  frozen  away  from  me  in  dull 
thick  vapour  for  days  together.  So  it  alternates.  I  pretend  to  do 
regulation  of  it ;  honestly  endeavour  to  let  it  follow  its  own  law. 
That  is  my  rule  in  the  matter.  Of  late,  in  my  total  lameness  and 
impotency  for  work  (which  is  a  chief  evil  for  me),  I  have  some- 
times thought,  '  One  thing  you  could  do — write  some  record  of 
her — make  some  selection  of  her  letters  which  you  think  justly 
among  the  cleverest  ever  written,  and  which  none  but  yourself 
can  quite  understand.  But  no  !  but  no  !  How  speak  of  her  to 
such  an  audience  ?    Wliat  can  it  do  for  her  or  for  me  ? 

This  is  the  first  sign  of  tlie  intention  which  Carlyle 
aftenvards  executed.  How  it  i-ipened  will  be  seen  pres- 
ently.    Meanwhile  the  Journal  continues  : — 

Decemher  6.— I  am  in  my  seventy-third  year.'  .  .  .  Lieng^h 
of  days  imder  such  conditions  as  mine  are  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
coveted,  but  to  be  humbly  deprecated  rather.  .  .  ,  My  out- 
look continually  is  all  to  the  great  change  now  inevitably  near. 
The  sure  ho|^  to  be  at  rest  and  to  be  where  my  loved  ones  are 
(the  Almighty  God  alone  knows  where  or  how  that  is,  but  I  take 
it  always  to  be  a  place  of  rest)  is  the  only  prospect  of  being  fairly 
better  than  I  have  been.  My  work  being  all  done,  as  I  more  and 
more  fear  it  is,  why  should  I  wish  to  linger  here  ?  My  lost  bright 
one,  all  my  bright  ones  are  away — away.  Society,  of  which  I 
might  still  have  plenty,  does  me  no  good  whatever  ;  frets,  disgusts, 
and  provokes  me  ;  leaves  the  poor  disturbed  heart  dark  and  void  ; 
an  unfathomable  lake  of  sorrow  lying  silent  under  that  poor  foam 
of  what  is  called  talk,  and  in  perhaps  three  cases  out  of  four  is 
fairly  worse  than  solitude.  *  There  is  no  serious  talk,  sir,*  said 
old  Samuel ;  *  nobody  now  talks  seriously  * —  a  frightful  saying, 
I'Ut  a  truer  now  than  ever.  ...  In  general  the  talk  of  people 
suggests  to  me  what  a  paltry  dog-kennel  of  a  world — now  rusliing 
fast  to  total  anarchy  and  self-government  by  the  basest — this  must 

»  His  birthday  was  December  4. 
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be ;  and  that  I  am  a  poor  old  man,  liable  to  be  bored,  x>royoked, 
and  distressed,  rather  than  helped  any  way,  by  his  fellow-oreat- 
nres.  In  every  condition  nnder  God's  sky  is  there  not  a  right 
way  of  behaving  nnder  it  ?  And  is  there  any  other  item  important 
except  simply  that  one  ?  Courage,  hope,  love  to  the  death,  and 
be  silent  in  defect  of  speech  that  were  good. 

December  22. — *  Youth,'  says  somebody,  *  is  a  garland  of  roses.' 
I  did  not  find  it  such.     *  Ago  is  a  crown  of  thorns.*    Neither  is  this 
altogether  true  for  me.     If  sadness  and  sorrow  tend  to  loosen  us 
from  life,  they  make  the  place  of  rest  desirable.     If  incurable 
grief  be  love  all  steeped  in  teai*s,  and  lead  us  to  pious  thoughts 
and  longings,  is  not  grief  an  earnest  blessing  to  us  ?    Alas !  that 
one  is  not  pious  always  :  that  it  is  anger,  bitterness,  impatience, 
and   discontent  that  occupies  one's  poor  weak  heart  so  much 
oftener.     Some  mornings  ago  I  said  to  myself,  '  Is  there  no  book 
of  piety  you  could  still  write  ?    Forget  the  basenesses,  miseries, 
and  abominations  of  this  fast-sinking  world — its  punishment  come 
or  at  hand ;  and  dwell  among  the  i>oor  straggling  elements  of 
pity,  of  love,  of  awe  and  worship  you  can  still  discern  in  it !     Bet- 
ter so.     Bight,  surely,  far  better.     I  wish,  I  wish  I  could.     Was 
my  great  grief  sent  to  me  perhaps  for  that  end  ?    In  rare  better 
moments  I  sometimes  strive  to  entertain  an  imagination  of  that 
^ind  ;  but  as  to  doing  anything  in  consequence,  alas  !  alas  ! ' 

'  All  England  has  taken  to  stealing,'  says  a  certain  newspaper 
for  the  last  two  weeks.  Very  serious,  means  railway  sx^indling, 
official  jobbery,  &c.  Bemedy,  he  thinks,  will  be  that  we  shall  all 
^ow  as  poor  as  Hindoos,  and  then  be  as  fiercely  vigilant.  Would 
it  not  be  reasonabler  to  find  now  your  small  remainder  of  honest 
people,  and  arm  them  with  authority  over  your  multitudinous 
knaves !  Here  and  there  we  are  beginning  to  see  into  the  meaning 
of  self-government  by  the  hungry  rabble. 

The  last  stage  of  life's  journey  is  necessarily  dark,  sad,  and  car- 
ried on  under  steadily  increasing  difficulties.  We  are  alone  ;  all 
our  loved  ones  and  cheering  fellow-pilgrims  gone.  Our  strength 
is  failing,  wasting  more  and  more ;  day  is  sinking  on  us ;  night 
coming,  not  metaphorically  only.  The  road,  to  our  growing  weak- 
ness, dimness,  injurability  of  every  kind,  becomes  more  and  more 
obstructed,  intricate,  difficult  to  feet  and  eyes ;  a  road  among 
brakes  and  brambles,  swamps  and  stumbling  places  ;  no  welcome 
Mne  of  a  human  cottage  with  its  hospitable  candle  now  alight  for 
US  in  these  waste  solitudes.     Our  eyes,  if  we  have  any  light,  rest 
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ooljr  on  the  eteraol  stars.  Tims  we  stagger  on,  iiupedimeiitB  i 
creasing,  force  dimiaiBhiug,  till  nt  leDgtli  there  U  oqualitjbetvofj 
the  terms,  anA  we  do  ivll  iufolliblj  aubive,  8o  it  has  been  f 
the  beginning  ;  bo  it  will  be  to  the  enil — forever  a  niyateiy  I 
miracle  before  wliicL  liaman  iuteUect  foils  dumh. 
those  stars  then?  Do  we  sink  ia  those  swamps  amid  tlw  dancie 
dving  dreftiua?  Is  the  thteshoH  we  step  over  but  Ihu  brink  j 
tliat  instauce,  and  onr  Iiotue  tbeneefui'tU  ttii  infinite  looue? 
our  Eternal  Maker,  alone  k»c>a-a,  and  it  ehall  bo  as  He  wills  n 
as  we  wonld.    His  mercj  be  upou  us  I     What  a  natural  human  lu 

December  30. — Ah  me  I     Am  I  good  for  nothing  then  ?    Has  b 
right  haiid— head  rather — tfitogether  lost  its  punning? 
heart  liiat  has  fallen  hi^ty,  wi-a]>t  iu  endless  sadueas  and  a  ]iii«k'<| 
stagnant  musings  upon  death  and  the  grave.     Nothing  now,  ', 
person  now  is  beautiful  to  nie.    NoblenesH  in  this  world  is  u 
tiling  of  tLfl  past.     I  have  given  np  England  to  the  deaf  stupi 
ties,  and  to  the  fatulities  that  follow,  likewise  ilea/.     Her  stmggi 
I  perceive,  under  these  nigUtuiarea,  will  reach  through  long  ■ 
did  centuries.     Her  actual  admiuisterings,  sufferings,  perfor 
and  attemptings  fill  me  uupleasantlv  with  abhorrence  and   ( 
tempt,  both  at  once,  for  which  reason  t  avoid  thinking  of  thtd 
'FeuianiBUi,'  ' Ahysninian  wars,*  ' trndes-uuions,'  'pLilanthi 
movement ' — let  the  dead  burj  their  dead. 

One  evening,  I  think  iu   the  spring  of  1866,  we  two  had  ( 
np  from  dinuer  and  were  flitting  in  this  room,  very  weak  and  vet 
creatures,  perhaps  even  I  the  wearier,  though  she  far  the  w 
I  at  least  far  the  more  inclined  to  nleep,  which  directljr  after  d 
ner  was  not  good  for  me.     '  Lie  on  the  sofa  lhert>,'  said  she— 
ever  kind  and  graceful,  herself  refusing  to  do  so — ■  there,  but  d<^ 
sleep,'  and  I,  after  sous  superficial  objecting,  did.     In  oU  v 
I  used  to  lie  that  waj,  and  she  would  pla^  the  piano  to  me!] 
long  series  of  Scotch  tunes  which  set  mj  mind  finelj  wanderii 
through  the  realms  of  memory  and  romance,  and  uffeotually  p 
vented  sleep.     That  evening  t  had  lain   but  a  few  minnt<^  win 
she  turned  round  to  her  piano,  got  out  the  Thomson  Burus  lw> 
and,  to  niy  snr])riBe  and  joy,  broke  out  again  into  her  bright  liUj 
stream  of  harmony  and  ixwsj,  silent  for  at  least  ten  y 
wid  gave  me,  in  soft  tinkling  beauty,  pathos,  and  melody.  oU  t 
old  favourites  :  '  Banks  and  B]-aee,'  '  Flowers  of  the  For«8t," 
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deroy,'  not  forgetting  *  Dnncan  Gray,'  *  Caold  Kail/  *  Irish  Coolen,* 
or  any  of  my  favonrites  tragic  or  comic  ;  all  which  she  did  with  a 
modest  neatness  and  completeness — I  might  say  with  an  honest 
geniality  and  nnobtmsively  beautiful  pei-fection  of  heart  and  hand 
—which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  by  the  most  brilliant  players, 
among  which  sort  she  was  always  humbly  far  from  ranking  her- 
self ;  for  except  to  me,  or  some  quiet  friend  and  me,  she  would 
ucver  play  at  any  time. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  and  thankful  for  this  unexpected  breaking 
of  the  silence  again,  and  got  really  a  fine  and  almost  blessed  kind 
of  pleasure  out  of  it,  a  soothing  and  assuagement  such  as  for  long  I 
had  not  known.  Indeed  I  think  it  is  yet  the  actuaUy  best  little 
hour  I  can  recollect  since,  very  likely  the  pleasantest  I  shall  ever 
have.  Foolish  soul !  I  fancied  this  was  to  be  the  new  beginning 
of  old  days,  that  her  health  was  now  so  much  improved,  and  her 
spirits  especially,  that  she  would  often  do  me  this  favour,  and  part 
of  my  thanks  and  glad  speech  to  her  went  in  that  sense,  to  which  I 
remember  she  merely  finished  shutting  her  piano  and  answered 
nothing.  That  piano  has  never  again  sounded,  nor  in  my  time  will 
or  shall.  In  late  months  it  has  grown  clearer  to  me  than  ever 
that  she  had  said  to  herself  that  night,  '  I  will  play  him  his  tunes 
all  yet  once,*  and  had  thought  it  would  be  but  once.  .  .  .  This 
is  now  a  thing  infinitely  touching  to  me.  So  like  her ;  so  like 
her.  Alas,  alas !  I  was  very  blind,  and  might  have  known  better 
how  near  its  setting  my  bright  sun  was. 
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The  persecution  of  General  Eyre  had  been  protracted  with 
singular  virulence.  lie  had  been  recalled  from  Jamaica. 
Uis  pension  was  withheld,  and  he  was  financially  a  ruined 
man.  The  Eyre  Committee  continned,  doing  what  it 
could  for  him.  Carlyle  was  anxious  as  ever.  I  never 
knew  him  more  anxious  about  anything.  It  had  been 
resolved  to  present  a  petition  in  Eyre's  behalf  to  tlie 
Government.  Carlyle  drew  a  sketch  of  one  *  tolerably  to 
his  own  mind,'  and  sent  it  to  the  Committee.  It  appeared, 
however,  not  to  be  to  t/ieir  minds.  They  thanked  Iiiui, 
found  what  he  said  ^  fine  and  true ; '  but,  in  short,  they  did 
not  like  it,  and  he  acquiesced.  His  interest  was  not  al- 
tered. 

I  have  done  my  bit  of  duty  or  seeming  duty  (he  said),  and  there 
will  be  no  further  noise  from  it.  Eyre*s  self  down  here,  visibly  a 
brave,  gentle,  chivalrous,  and  clear  man,  whom  I  would  make 
dictator  of  Jamaica  for  the  next  twenty-five  years  were  I  now  king 
of  it— has  withal  something  of  the  Grandison  in  him,  mildly  per- 
ceptible.    That  is  his  limiting  condition. 
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Occasionally  and  at  longish  intervals  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  tempted  into  London  society,  lie  made  acquaintance 
with  Lord  and  Lady  Salisbury  (the  father  of  the  present 
lord,  who  died  soon  after),  both  of  whom  he  much  liked, 
lie  went  one  evening  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster's. 

Lion  entertainment  to  Princess  Helena  and  her  Prince  Christian. 
Innocent  little  Prinoess,  has  a  kind  of  beanty,  kc.  One  little  flash 
of  pretty  pride,  only  one,  when  she  rose  to  go  ont  from  dinner, 
shook  hei^  bit  of  train  right,  raised  her  pretty  head  (fillet  of  dia- 
monds sole  ornament  round  her  hair),  and  sailed  ont  'A  prin- 
cess bom,  you  know !  /  looked  really  well,  the  exotic  little  soul. 
Dinner,  evening  generally,  was  miserable,  futile,  and  cost  me  si- 
lent insomnia  the  whole  night  through.  Deserved  it,  did  I  ?  It 
was  not  of  my  choosing — not  quite. 

The  Irish  Clmrch  fell  soon  after,  as  the  first  branch  of 
the  famous  upas  tree  the  hewing  down  of  which  has 
proved  so  beneficent.  Carlyle  had  long  known  that  the 
Irish  Church  was  an  anomaly,  but  he  did  not  rejoice  in 
its  overthrow,  each  step  which  weakened  English  authority 
in  Ireland  bringing  nearer  the  inevitable  fresh  conflict  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island. 

Irish  Church  Resolution  passed  by  a  great  majority.  Nonflocci 
facio.  In  my  life  I  have  seen  few  more  anarchic,  factious,  unpa- 
triotic achievements  than  this  of  Gladstone  and  his  Parliament  in 
regard  to  such  an  Ireland  as  now  is.  Poor  Gladstone  !  Poor  old 
decayed  Church  and  ditto  State  !  But  once  more,  non  flocci  facio, 
him  or  it.  If  they  could  abolish  Parliamentary  eloquence  it  would 
be  worth  a  hundred  abolitions  of  the  Irish  Church,  poor  old  creat- 
ure !  • 

Time  hung  heavily  at  Chelsea,  and  the  evenings  wei-e 
dreary.  Tyndall  was  to  lecture  at  the  lloyal  Institution 
on  Faradav.  Carlvle  was  not  enthusiastic  alxnit  science 
and  the  blessings  to  bo  expected  from  it ;  yet  he  was 
gratefully  attached  to  Tyndall,  and  was  jwrsuaded  to  at- 
tend. 
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January  27,  1868.— Attended  l^ndaJl*))  lectore  (on  ThnAn,  bh 
g;eiiius  and  merits),  irhioh  T^doll  tieat«d  as  qiiit«  Iterojc.  A  fnU 
and  somewhat  dialutgimfa«d  audieocK,  respectful,  notaelesa,  ntten- 
tive,  tmt  not  tnllj  sympallietic,  I  Bliotild  Ray  ;  sm-h,  at  least,  vraa 
my  Msn  cose,  feeling  ratli-~  "— *  ""~  — 'ogy  wau  jierhapa  overdone. 
As  ty  myself,  '  the  grandc  s  diGcoverie^,'  Ac,  excilM 

ia  me  no  real  eiithusiasm,  do,  ir  his  (acnllj  or  liia  hietoir 

a  matlfir  I  conld  reckon  h       >  iimi    high  degree.     Jp  sad  fad, 

I  cared  bnt  little  for  thew  u>>         — reckoaed  them  niirertaiii — 

io  mv  dark  mind,  and  no         4  s  the  kind  of  '  diaooTen<« ' 

I  WBJited  to  be  made  at  .  a  jou  teall;  turn   a  rav  of 

light  oa.  its  axis  bj  mag  fon  could,  nhat  Ehoold  I 

care  ? '   This  is  my  feeling  iu«  _ic.ot  of  the  aoienlific  trioiaplu 

and  unheard  of.  progresses  and  nurocJes  so  trumpeted  abroad  in 
these  dsys,  and  I  sadly  keep  it  s«;ret,  a  sorrowful  private  posees- 
flion  of  my  own.  Saw  a  gooil  many  jieojile  there,  nncient  friends 
of  mine,  to  vhom  I  nished  right  veil,  but  found  it  painfoi  to 
speak  beyond  mere  salutationa.  Bishop  Thirlwall,  Hir  Henry  HOl- 
isdd,  Dean  Stanley  and  his  wife.  Lecliire  done,  I  hurried  away, 
joiupil  by  Conway,  American  nigger  friend,  innot-cnt  and  patient. 

Februiir;!  6.— Nothing  yet  done,  as  iisnal.  Nothing.  Oh,  me 
mismim  '  Day,  and  days  jiast,  unusually  line.  Health  in  spite  of 
sleeplessness,  by  no  means  very  Imd.  Stand  to  thyself,  wretched, 
juoumiug,  heni^-lnden  creature.  For  others  there  is  no  wtmt  of 
work  cut  out  for  me.  YeslertJay,  by  our  beautiful  si\  posts,  I  had 
the  following  demands  made  ui>on  me  ;  To  write  about  Sir  William 
Hamilton ;  item  about  Stirling,  candidate  tor  Edinbnrgh  Profes- 
Borahip  ;  item  to  write  about  poor  Clough.  Have  as  good  aa  noth- 
ing to  Bay  either  about  Clough  or  Hamilton,  (hough  I  love  them 
both.    Just  before  bedtime,  news  from  a  young  man,  son  of  a  Mr- 

C ,  who  used  to  call  on  me,  and   thought  well  of  me,  that  he  is 

fallen  utterly  mined  into  very  famine,  and  refjuests  that  I  should 
lend  him  ton  pounds.  Sine-tenths  of  the  letters  I  get  are  of  that 
tenour,  not  to  speak  of  requests  for  autographs,  exhort;itions  to  con- 
vert myself  or  else  l>e ;  which   latter  sort,  esjiecially  which 

last.  I  bum  after  reiuliiig  the  lirst  line.  So  juotitable  have  my 
epistolary  fellow-creatwres  grown  to  me  in  these  years,  so  that 
when  the  iwstman  leaves  nothing  it  may  be  well  feit  ns  an  escape. 
I  will  now  send  young  C ol.  from  a  50'.  I  tini  steward  to. 
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In  April  Lord  Northbrook  wrote  to  invite  Cartyle  to 
upend  a  few  days  with  him  at  Stratton.  He  had  known 
Lord  Northbrook  in  tJie  old  Grange  time.  Stratton  wa^ 
not  far  from  the  Grange,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  pleasui^ 
in  the  thought  of  seeing  it  again,  though  now  in  new 
hands.  He  was  unwell,  suffering  from  sorrow  'at  once 
poignant  and  impotent'  In  agreeing  to  go  he  forgot  the 
approaching  anniversary,  the  fatal  April  21. 

It  strikes  me  now,  with  a  shadow  of  remorse  (he  wrote),  that 
Tuesday  will  be  the  2l8t,  and  that  I  shall  be  far  away  from  the 
place  in  Hyde  Park  to  which  I  would  have  walked  that  day.  I 
did  aol  recollect  in  consenting,  or  perhaps  I  should  have  refused — 
<)ertamly  should  have  paused  first.  But  alas  I  that  is  very  weak 
too.    The  place,  which  no  stranger  knows  of,  is  already  quite 

cbaoged :  drink  fountains,  &c.    I  was  there  yesterday,  but : 

^as  in  company.  I  could  only  linger  one  little  instant.  Ah  me  ! 
l^ow  weak  we  are !  Yesternight  I  read  in  the  newspapers  of  an 
0^  man  who  had  died  of  grief  in  two  or  three  months  for  the  loss 
of  his  wife.  They  had  been  wedded  fifty-five  years.  And  of  an- 
other in  Pimlico  somewhere,  who,  on  like  ground,  had  stabbed 
^^self  dead,  finding  life  now  unendurable. 

He  went  to  Stratton,  and,  except  that  as  usual  he  slept 

^^ly,  he  enjoyed  himself  and  *  had  cause  to  be  grateful 

^  the  kind  people  round  him  and  the  kind  scenes  he  was 

^Hong.'     The  anniversary  came  and  went.     *  All  passes  ;' 

time  and  the  hour  wear  out  the  gloomiest  day.' 

JowmaL 

April  27,  1868. — ^I  was  at  the  Grange  twice  over ;  all  vacant,  si* 
lent,  strange  like  a  dream  ;  like  reality  become  a  dream.  I  sate 
in  the  church  (Northington)  with  my  two  companions,  Lordsi 
Korthbrook  and  Sidney  G.  Osborne,  our  horses  waiting  the  while. 
Church  is  all  decorated,  new-paved  in  encaustic,  painted,  glazed 
in  coloured  figures,  inscribed,  &c.;  most  clean,  bright,  oi-nato  ;  on 
every  pew  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  &c.,  wholly  as  ^  Temple  of  the 
Bead.  Such  the  piety  and  munificent  affection  of  the  now  Dow- 
ager Lady  Ashborton.  I  sat  in  si)enpe,  looking  and  remembering. 
llie  ride  thither  and  bac^  wa%  peaoefolly  soothing  to  me.    An- 
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other  day  the  two  boys  (Northbrook's  sons)  and  I  rode  that  way 
again;  pretty  galloping  for  most  part,  thither  and  from,  bv  the 
woods,  over  the  down,  &o.  Strange,  strange  to  ride  as  through  a 
dream  that  once  wbs  so  real ;  pensive,  serions,  sombre,  not  ]jain- 
fully  sorrowful  to  me.  It  is  again  something  as  if  solemnly  sooth- 
ing to  have  seen  all  this  for  probably  the  last  time. 

My  principal  or  almost  sole  fellow-guest  at  Stratton  was  '  tlie 
strange  Rev.  Lord  Sidney,'  named  above,  the  famous  S.  G.  O.  of 
the  newspaper,  and  one  of  the  strangest  brother  mortals  I  evor 
met ;  a  most  lean,  tall,  and  perpendicular  man,  face  i)ali>ably  anV 
tocrat,  but  full  of  plebeian  mobilities,  free  and  easy  rapidities,  nice 
laughing  little  dark  grey  eyes,  careless,  honest,  full  of  native  in- 
genuity, sincerity,  innocent  vanity,  incessant  talk,  anecdotic,  per* 
sonal,  distractedly  speculative,  oftenest  purposely  distracted,  nevipr 
altogether  boring.  To  me  his  talk  had  one  great  property,  it 
saved  all  task  of  talking  on  my  part.  He  was  very  intrinsically 
polite  too,  and  we  did  very  well  together.* 

Proof-sheets  of  the  new  edition  of  his  works  were  wait- 
ing for  him  on  his  retnni  home.  He  ^fonnd  Iiimself 
willing  to  read  those  books  and  follow  the  printer  thi*ough 
them  as  almost  tlie  one  thing  he  was  good  for  in  his  down- 
pressed  and  desoliite  ycai-s.'  The  demand  for  them  '  was 
mainly  indifferent'  to  him.  AVliat  were  his  bits  of  works? 
What  was  anybody's  work  ?  '  Those  whom  he  wished  to 
please  were  sunk  into  the  grave.  The  works  and  tlieir 
praises  and  successes  had  become  more  and  more  "  re- 
miniscences ''  merely.'  On  tlie  other  haml,  *  the  thought 
of  a  selection  from  her  letters  had  not  yet  quitted  him, 
nor  should.  Could  he  but  execute  it  well,  and  leave  it 
legible  behind  him,  to  be  printed  after  twenty  years.' ' 

The  selection  and  the  co]>ying  was  taken  in  hand.     His 

1  A  letter  to  Mihh  Rromlny  con  tains  a  second  description  of  the  g^roat  8.<w  O. 
'  One  of  tho  cheorient,  airiest,  and  talkingest  lean  old  (gentlemen  I  f  vor  mot 
ysiiii  in  my  life  ;  taU  as  a  steeple,  lean  as  a  bundle  of  flails,  fall  of  wiM  in- 
genuity, of  good  hiimonr  and  giKxl  ])urpose  ;  a  perfectly  honest,  human, 
hca<llong,  and  ynt  strictly  aristocratic  man.  W^c  smokeil  a  gr«at  deal  of  to- 
bacco together.' 

'•<  In  his  will  of  IST^i  Carlylo  says  ten  or  aeven  years,  wid  finally  learec  tbt 
time  of  publication  to  me.     Vide  inf  ra,  p.  351. 
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paasitig  meditations  continued  meanwhile  to  be  entered  in 
his  Jonmal,  and  are  increasingly  interesting. 

Chelsea :  June  8,  1868. — One  wao  bragging  to  me  the  other  day 
Uttt  sorely,  for  an  item  of  progress,  there  was  a  visibly  growing 
contempt  for  titles,  aristocratic  and  other.*  I  answered  him  yes, 
indeed ;  and  a  visible  decay  of  respect  or  reverence  for  whatever 
is  above  one's  own  paltry  self,  up  and  np  to  the  top  of  the  universe 
even,  np  to  Almighty  God  Himself  even,  if  you  will  look  well, 
which  is  a  more  frightful  kind  of  '  progress '  for  yon. 

Seriously  the  speed  with  which  matters  are  going  on  in  this 
aapreme  province  of  our  afiairs  is  something  notable,  and  sadly 
Undeniable  in  late  years.    The  xutme — old  Numen  withal — ^has  be- 
come as  if  obsolete  to  the  most  devout  of  us ;  and  it  is,  to  the 
liqge  idly  impious  million  of  writing,  preaching,   and  talking 
{)eopl6  as  if  the  fad  too  had  quite  ceased  to  be  certain.     '  The 
lltemities,'  'the  Silences,*  kc.  I  myself  have  tried  various  shifts 
%o  avoid  mentioning  the  '  Name '  to  such  an  audience — audience 
^hich  merely  sneers  in  return — and  is  more  convinced  of  its  de- 
lusion than  ever.     '  No  more  hnmbug  I '     '  Let  ns  go  ahead !  * 
*  All  descended  from  gorillas,  seemingly.*   '  Sun  made  by  collision 
of  huge  masses  of  planets,  asteroids,  &c.,  in  the  infinite  of  space.' 
Tery  possibly  say  I !     *  Then  where  is  the  place  for  a  Creator  ? ' 
The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God.    From  the  begin- 
ning it  has  been  so,  is  now,  and  to  the  end  will  be  so.     The  fooi 
hath  said  it — he  and  nobody  else ;  and  with  dismal  results  in  our 
digrs — as  in  all  days  ;  which  often  makes  me  sad  to  think  of,  com- 
iog  nearer  myself  and  the  end  of  my  own  life  than  I  ever  expected 
tliey  would  do.'    That  of  the  sun,  and  his  possibly  being  made  in 
that  manner,  seemed  to  me  a  real  triumph  of  science,  indefinitely 
widening  the  horizon  of  our  theological  ideas  withal,  and  awakened 
a  good  many  thoughts  in  me  when  I  first  heai-d  of  it,  and  grad- 
ually perceived  that  there  was  actual  scientific  basis  for  it — ^I  sup- 
pose the  finest  stroke  that  '  Science,*  poor  creature,  has  or  may 
have  succeeded  in  making  during  my  time — welcome  to  me  if  it 
be  a  truth — honourably  welcome  !    But  what  has  it  to  do  with  the 

1  The  Pftrluunentary  Whips  on  both  sides  are^  perhaps,  of  a  difTexent  opinion 
IS  to  thifl  supposed  contempt. 

*  Carlyle  did  not  deny  his  own  responsibilities  in  the  matter.  In  his  de- 
sire to  extricate  the  kernel  from  the  shell  in  which  it  was  rotting,  he  had 
shaksQ  ezlstlnf  beliefs  as  much  as  any  man,  and,  he  admitted  to  me,  *  had 
giTe  a  oonaidmsble  shove  to  aU  that* 
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eliitenee  of  the  Bt«rnul  UniuiiM^ble  ? 
tb«  horizoa  of  mr  imaginAtion,  fills  m 
wonder  and  devout  awe. 

No  prajer,  I  find,  can  be  more  appropriate  still  to  erpres?  oup's 
feeliaga,  ide&s,  and  wialtea  in  the  highest  direction  thaa  that  nin- 
Tersal  one  tit  Pope  :— 


Tnkn 


oal  tlut       ] 

1  with  ft         ' 


Not  a  word  o(  th»t  for  tne  at  this  lime  iMi 

aie  to  be  used  ftt  all.     xim  iu_. ;  or  nobly  thinking  eonl 

found  himself  in  this  unfathomable  onirerse — I  still  faucj  with  ft 
strange  5yni|mtliy  the  firsf  insi[^lif  his  awe-stnick  lufilitation  frnve 
him  in  this  matter.  '  The  Author  of  all  this  is  not  omnipotent 
odI;,  bnt  iuGuite  in  wisdom,  in  rectitude,  in  all  noble  qualities. 
The  Dame  it(  him  is  Ood  (the  good),'  How  else  is  the  matter  con- 
stniable  to  this  hour?  All  that  is  good,  generous,  wise,  right — 
whatever  I  deliberately  and  for  ever  love  in  others  and  myself,  who 
or  what  could  by  any  (Kissibilitj  have  given  it  to  me  but  One  who 
first  Imd  it  to  give !  This  is  not  logic.  This  is  axiom.  Logic  to- 
and-fro  beats  against  this,  like  idle  wind  on  an  adamantine  rock. 
The  antique  first-thinker  naturally  gave  a  human  personality  and 
type  to  this  supreme  ob]'e<;t,  yet  admitted  too  that  in  the  deepest 
depths  of  his  anthropomorphism, it  remained  'inconceivable,'  'past 
finding  out,'  Let  us  cease  to  tUteihpt  ^liaping  it,  but  at  no  moment 
forget  that  it  veritably  is — in  this  day  as  in  the  first  of  the  days. 

It  was  as  a  ray  of  everlasting  light  and  insight  this,  that  had 
shot  itself  icnilhtr-ai-'l  from  the  soul  of  a  man,  first  of  all  tnily 
■  thinking '  men,  stniggling  to  interpret  for  himself  the  mystery  of 
his  as  yet  utterly  dark  and  unfathomable  world  ;  the  heijinnhi^  of 
all  true  iiitoqirefntion,  a  piece  of  in>:i|ilil  that  could  never  die  out 
of  the  world  thenceforth.  Stmnge,  high,  and  true  to  me  as  I  con- 
sider it  and  figure  it  to  myself  in  those  strange  newest  days— first 
real  aperture  made  throngh  the  utter  tlaikuess,  reveiiling  far  aloft 
strange  skies  and  infiuitudes.  ■  Inspired  by  the  Almighty,'  men 
might  well  think.   What  else  is  it  in  all  times  that  '  givetb  men  nn- 
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^'^tsUmding'  I  This  <  qpeiiure  zenithward,*  as  I  like  to  express  it, 
^^tt  gone  on  slowlj  widening  itself,  with  tronblings  and  eonfnsings 
^f  itself  sad  to  witness,  at  intervals  in  the  process  all  along — ^reiy 
^toessable  even  now.  Bnt  it  has  steadily  gone  on,  and  is  essen- 
biallj,  under  conditions  ever  widening,  onr  /aith,  capable  of  being 
iDelieved  by  oneself  alone  against  the  whole  world,  this  day  and  to 
^e  end  of  days. 

Poor  *  Comtism,'  ghastliest  of  algebraic  spectralities — origin  of 
«vil,  &c. — these  are  things  which,  mnch  as  I  have  straggled  with 
ihe  mysteries  snrronnding  me,  never  broke  a  moment  of  my  rest. 
Mysterious !  be  it  so  if  yon  wilL  Bnt  is  not  the  fact  clear  and 
c^tain !  Is  it  a  '  mystery '  tou  have  the  least  chance  of  ever  get- 
ting to  the  bottom  of  I  Canst  t?u>u  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  I 
am  not  surprised  thon  canst  no/,  vain  fooL 

These  things  are  getting  to  be  very  rife  again  in  these  late  years. 
•  Why  am  /,  the  miracnlonsly  meritorions  "  /,"  not  perfectly  happy 
then  ?  It  wonld  have  been  so  easy :  and  see.'  That  I  perceive  is 
the  key-note  of  all  these  vehement  screechings  and  nnmelodions, 
impious,  scrannel  pipings  of  poor  men,  verging  towards  qpehood 
by  the  Dead  Bea  if  they  don't  stop  short. 

JttTie  29. — The  other  morning  a  pamphlet  came  to  me  from  some 
orthodox  cultivated  scholar  and  gentleman — strictly  anonymous. 
Pkonphlet  even  is  not  jmblished,  only  printed.  The  many  excerpts, 
for  I  read  little  of  the  rest,  have  struck  me  much.  An  immense 
development  of  Atheism  is  clearly  proceeding,  and  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  in  joyful  exultant  humour,  both'  hero  and  in  France.  Some 
book  or  pamphlet  called  'The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine'  was 
eopionsly  quoted  from.  Pilgrim  getting  delivered  out  of  his  He- 
brew old  clothes  seemingly  into  a  Hottentot  costume  of  putrid 
1r^^  hugely  to  his  satisfaction,  as  appeared.  French  medical 
prize  .essay  of  young  gentleman,  in  similar  costume  or  worse,  de- 
claring *  we  come  from  monkeys.*  Virtue,  vice  are  a  product,  like 
vitriol,  like  vinegar;  this,  and  in  general  that  human  nature  is 
rotten,  and  all  our  high  beliefs  and  aspirations  mud  !  See  it,  be- 
lieve it,  ye  fools,  and  proceed  to  make  yourselves  happy  upon  it ! 
I  had  no  idea  there  was  so  much  of  this  going  on !  The  Logic  of 
Death  (English  pamphlet)  had  already  sold  to  50,000  copies.  An- 
other English  thing  was  a  parody  on  the  Lord's  Prayer : — *  Instead 
of  praying  to  the  Lord  for  daily  bread,  ask  your  fellow-workmeni 
why  wages  are  so  low,*  &c.,  &c. 

This  is  a  very  serious  omen,  and  might  give  rise  to  endless 
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mediUtion.  If  tbe;  do  ftboliah  '  God '  from  their  ovrt  pow  tw- 
irildered  liearta,  all  or  most  of  tbeoi,  Uierc  will  ba  »eeai  for  catoe 
loagtli  of  time  (perhaps  for  aeveral  gencratioDs)  anch  ■  iroild  ui 
few  are  dieoming  of.  Bnt  I  neTer  dread  their  '  abolitioa  '  of  vWt 
in  the  Eternal  Fa^l  of  Fuels,  and  can  pmjihesjr  that  niAQkiad  geoer- 
Blly  will  eitliOT  return  to  tliat  with  new  cti^amtes  and  eacml  paritj- 


of  zeal,  or  else  perish  ntterlj  ii 
miserr  and  baseaeBa,  i 
fathers  said.     For  tlu 
oletu-l,v  traceable  in  U 
auxile  and  are  deteruu 
and  bare  deci^^  ^ 
iulleRt  and  bnitalleat 
with.     And  there  is  , 
vbo  do  coutiune  to 
Kce  in  all  timefl  and 
irorld,  will  know  at  c 


maginabtc  deptba  of  anan-liic 
and  de«th  eternal,  aa  our 
Jier  welcome  one  Bjmptona 
.  viz ,  that  all  people  bave. 
e  Willi  cants  and  idolatnu, 
live  longer  under  that  bate- 
■eee.  Euge .'  eiige .'  to  begia 
notice,  that  the  chosen  fev 
!temiil  natore  of  dut^,'  and 
iKl-nppoiut«d  mJmt  at  this 

iii>!  kind  are  :  who,  if  good  ia 


^r  to  begin,  most  be  exdiulai  totallj  from  niling,  and  in  fact,  be 
tmsted  only  with  some  kind  of  collars  ronnd  their  necks.  Conr- 
Bge !  courage  always!  Bnt  how  deep  are  we  to  go?  Tbrongh 
how  many  centnries,  bow  many  abject  generations  will  it  probably 
hut? 

Septetnhfr  8.— I  wish  Stirling  '  would  turn  the  whole  strength  of 
his  faculty  upon  tliat  sad  question,  '  What  in  the  origin  of  moraia?' 
Baddest  of  all  questions  to  the  [)eople  who  have  sUiried  it  ogun, 
and  are  evidently  going  to  all  lengths  with  it,  to  tlie  foot  of  the 
Tery  gaUoirK,  I  believe,  if  not  stopt  sooner.  Had  I  a  little  better 
health,  I  could  almost  think  of  writing  Bomething  on  it  myself. 
Stirling  probably  never  will,  nor  in  tact  can  mi-Uiphysics  ever  settle 
it,  though  one  would  like  to  hear,  as  times  go.  what  of  clearest  and 
tniest  poor  Metaphysics  hail  to  say  on  it,  for  the  multitude  that 
put  their  trust  in  Metaphysics.  If  people  are  only  driven  upon 
virtuous  conduct,  duty,  &c.,  by  association  of  ideas,  and  there  is 
no  '  Infinite  Nature  of  Duty,'  the  world,  I  should  say,  had  better 
'  count  its  spoons '  to  begin  with,  and  look  out  for  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes  to  end  with.  This  of  morality  by  '  association  of 
ideas '  seems  to  me  the  grand  question  of  this  dismal  epoch  for  all 
thinking  souls  loft.  Thai  of  slump  oraton.-— '  oh.  wliat  a  glorious 
■poech  ! '  kc,  and  the  inference  to  be  at  kisl  and  now  drawn  from 
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'  of  tbe  '  Scotet  of  HegeL' 
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tliis :  the  viroKpurcf — Qifiio  of  Demosthenes ' — Ur  opHmum — ^it  the 
seoond  question  intimately  connected  with  the  fonner,  and  ^t 
seems  to  me  there  are  no  two  questions  so  pressing  upon  us  here 
and  now  as  these  two.  I  wish  sometimes  I  had  a  little  strength 
of  body  left — for  the  other  strength  is  perhaps  still  there,  as  the 
wish,  for  certain,  occasionally  is.  Wish  indeed  I  Wishing  is  very 
cheap,  and  at  bottom  neither  of  these  two  questions  is  what  I  am 
most  like  trying  at  present 

This  matter  of  the  power .  of  ^  oratory '  was  much  in 
Carl vle^s  mind  at  this  time ;  for  since  ^  Niagara '  his  chief 
anxiety  centred  there.  As  democracy  grows  intensified, 
the  eloquent  speaker  wlio  can  best  please  the  eai*s  of  the 
multitude  on  provincial  platforms  will  more  and  more  be 
the  man  whom  they  will  most  admire  and  will  clioi>se  to 
represent  them.  The  most  eloquent  will  inevitably,  for 
some  time  to  come,  be  the  most  powei'ful  minister  in  this 
country.  It  becomes  of  supreme  importance  therefore  to 
understand  what  oratory  is,  and  how  far  the  presence  of 
those  other  faculties  of  intellect  and  character  which  can 
be  trusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Empire  may  be 
inferred  from  the  possession  of  it.  It  was  the  sad  con- 
viction of  Carlyle  that  at  no  time  in  the  world's  history 
had  famous  orators  deserved  the  name  of  statesmen. 
Facts  had  never  borne  them  out.  They  had  been  always 
on  the  losing  side. 

Yictrix  causa  Deis  plaeuit,  sed  victa  Catoni. 

Nor  had  they  been  themselves  true  men,  but  men  who 
had  lived  in  the  show  and  outsides  of  things,  not  in  the 
heart  and  essence  of  things.  The  art  of  speech  lies  in  bring- 
ing the  emotions  to  influence  the  judgment — to  influence 
it  by  '  assuming  a  feeling  if  you  have  it  not,'  by  persona- 
tion, by  xmoKpiai^;^  tlie  art  of  the  stage-player.     1  do  not 

I  Demoathenea,  when  asked  what  was  the  first  qnaUfioation  of  orators,  is 
said  by  Cioero  to  hare  answered  Actio.  What  the  second  ?  Actio.  What  the 
third  ?  Actio.  It  is  nsually  transited  aoUon,  gesture.  Bat  it  means  aU  ths 
fonctiona  of  an  actor ^  gesture  included,    doero,  De  Oratore^  paatim. 
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rS!^)|}OM  that  Cariyie  4iad  ever  lead  either  I9ai^ 
or  Ariatode^  ^Politics.'  Bat,  on  lus  aim  grrandi»  he  faid 
come  to  the  same  condiision.  Plato,  Ariatotle,  bad  aeen 
in  the  Gredc  republicB  the  same  aacendencj  of  popnhr 
orators  with  which  England  was  now  menaoed.  It  wai 
only  rarely  and  by  accident  that  the  power  in  purely  dem- 
ocratic commnnities  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  fit  to  hoU 
it.  ■  The  mobs  of  the  cities  chose  almost  invariably  men 
of  two  kindsi  and  neither  a  good  one ;  eitlier  knaves  who 
played  npon  them  and  led  them  by  the  nose  fw  penonal 
or  party  objectSi  or  men  who  were  themselves  .the  vietiras 
of  the  passions  to  which  they  appealed,  who  lived  intozi- 
oated  with  their  own  v^bosity,  who  had  no  judgment^  and 
no  eriteiion  of  tnith,  save  that  it  must  be  something  whidbi 
they  oonld  persoade  others  to  believe^  and  liad  Uierefm 
no  ppwer  of  recognising  tmth  when  it  waspnt  before 
ihem.  From  this  canse  more  than  from  any  other  the 
Oreek  constitutions  went  to  min,  as  the  Boman  did  aftor 
them.  The  ascendency  of  the  'orator'  was  the  unerring 
sign  of  the  approaching  catastrophe.  Plato  compared 
oratory  to  the  ai*t  of  the  fashionable  cook  who  flavoored 
his  poisonous  messes  to  tempt  the  palate.  Aristotle  says 
that  all  forms  of  government  have  their  special  parasites^ 
which  are  bred  by  them,  and  destroy  them.  EJugs  and 
emperors  are  misled  by  favourites  who  flatter  them.  The 
orator  is  the  parasite  of  the  mob ;  heHliriveson  its  favour, 
and  therefore  never  speaks  nnpleasant  truths  to  it.  A 
king  may  be  wise  and  may  choose  pmdent  comidllors. 
A  democracy  from  its  nature  never  can.  Tliis  was  tiie 
opinion  of  the  great  Greeks,  and  Cicero,  thongh  he  fongfat 
against  the  conviction,  felt  the  truth  of  it. 

The  orator  was  like  a  soldier  trained  in  the  use  of  arma^ 
and  able  to  use  them,  either  for  good  purposes  or  for  bad. 
Antouius,  the  first  master  of  the  art  in  Rome,  discosBes 
the  qualifications  for  success  in  Cicero's  *  Dialogne '  with 
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cUieate  hafnour.    He  supposes  a  case  where  he  iias  to 
persuade  an  audience  of  something  which  he  knows  to  be 
false.    Fire,  he  says,  can  only  be  kindled  by  fire.     The 
skilfollest  acting  cannot  equal  the  fire  of  real  conviction, 
fint  so  happily,  Antonius  says,  is  tlie  orator's  nature  con- 
stituted that  when  he  has  taken  up  a  cause  with  eagerness 
he  cannot  help  believing  in  it.     He  surrounds  himself 
with  an  atmosphere  of  moral  sentiments  and  common- 
places, and,  being  possessed  with  these  sublime  emotions, 
ie  pours  them  out  in  the  triumphant  confidence  of  a  con- 
Tiction,  for  the  moment  sincere.*     Such  a  man,  or  such  a 
species  of  man,  is  certain  to  be  found,  and  certain  to  be  in 
front  place,  omnipotent  for  mischief  under  all  democratic 
constitutions.     He  leads  the  majority  along  with  him,  and 
rules  by  superior  numbers  ;  while  to  men  of  understanding, 
who  are  not  blinded  by  his  glowing  periods,  he  appears, 
as  he  really  is,  a  transparent   charlatan.     Demosthenes 
himself  admitted  that  if  he  was  speaking  only  to  Plato  his 
tongue  would  fail  him ;  and  it  is  a  bad  augury  for  any 
country  when  matters  of  weight  and  consequence  are  de- 
termined by  arguments  to  which  only  tlie  unintelligent 
can  listen.     The  ominous  ascendency  of  this  quality,  illus- 
trated as  it  was*  in  the  persons  of  the  two  rival  chiefs  of 
the  political  parties  in  England,  was  a  common  topic  of 
Carlyle's  talk  in  his  late  years,  and  appears  again  and 
again  in  his  diaiy. 

Meantime  his  life  fell  back  into  something  like  its  old 
routine.  While  his  strength  lasted  he  went  annually  to 
Scotland ;  never  so  happy  as  among  his  own  kindred.  Yet 
even  among  them  he  was  less  happy  than  sadly  peaceful. 

> '  MtLgntk  vU  est  earnm  Bententiarain  atque  eorum  locomm,  quos  agas  traoi- 
nqae  dioeDdo,  nihil  ut  opna  sit  simulatione  et  ^llaciis.  Ipsa  enim  natiira 
oraiMKiis  ejns,  qtue  snsoipitur  ad  aliorum  animos  permovendos,  oratorem 
iptnm  magia  etianif  qoam  qnemquam  eommqai  andiuni,  permoyet.*  De  Ora^ 
tort^  lib.  ii.  cap.  46. 

You  IV.— 21 
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*  Pity  me,'  he  writes  to  Miss  Bromley,  September  8, 1868, 
from  Dumfries: — 

Kay,  I  don't  see  liow  jou  are  quite  to  avoid  despising  me  as  welL 
I  was  never  so  idle  in  my  life  before ;  but  the  region  here  is  very 
beautiful,  in  the  beautiful  weather  we  again  have ;  and  to  me  it  is 
not  beautiful  only,  but  almost  supernatural,  like  the  Valley  of 
Mirza  with  its  river  and  bridge.  The  chann  of  sauntering  about 
here  like  a  disembodied  ghost,  peacefully  mournful,  peacefully 
meditative,  is  considerable  in  comparison,  and  I  repugn  against 
quitting  it. 

On  getting  back  to  London  he  worked  in  earnest  in 
sorting  and  annotating  his  wife^s  letters.  His  feeling  and 
purpose  about  them,  as  it  stood  then,  is  thus  expressed  in 
his  journal : — 

To  be  kept  unprinted  for  ten  or  twenty  years  after  my  death,  if, 
indeed,  prirUed  at  all,  should  there  be  any  babbling  of  memory 
still  afloat  about  me  or  her.  That  is  at  present  my  notion.  At 
any  rate,  tkei/  shall  be  left  legible  to  such  as  they  do  concern,  and 
shall  be  if  I  live.  To  her,  alas  !  it  is  no  service,  absolutely  none, 
though  my  poor  imagination  represents  it  as  one,  and  I  go  on  with 
it  as  something  pious  and  indubitably  right ;  that  some  memory 
and  image  of  one  so  beautiful  and  noble  should  not  fail  to  survive 
by  my  blame,  unworthy  as  I  was  of  her,  yet  loving  her  far  mor» 
than  I  could  ever  show,  or  even  than  I  myself  knew  till  it  was  too^ 
late — too  late. 

Occasional  rides  on  Miss  Bromley's  Comet  formed  his^ 
chief  afternoon  occupation ;  but  ae:e  was  telling  on  his- 
seat  and  hand,  and  Comet  and  Carlyle's  riding  were  both^ 
near  their  end. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

ChelMa :  October  ^  1S6S. 
Biding  is  now  fairly  over.  Above  a  week  ago  I  had  the  oncc» 
gallant  little  Comet  brought  down  to  me  here  ;  delighted  to  se© 
me  tho  poor  creature  seemed.  But  alas  !  idleness,  darkness,  anil 
abundant  oats  liad  undermined  and  hebetated  and,  in  fact,  mined 
the  onco  glorious  Comet ;  so  that  in  about  half-an-hour,  roads 
good,  riding  gentlest  and  carefullest,  the  glorious  Comet  splashed 
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titlerlj  down— out  eye,  brow,  and  both  knees — ^horse  and  rider 
fairly  tracing  out  their  united  profile  on  the  soil  of  Middlesex  in 
the  Holland  House  region.  Silent,  elegant  new  street,  hardly  any- 
one seeing  the  phenomenon.  As  I  stuck  by  the  horse  through  his 
aprawlings,  I  had  come  down  quite  gradually,  right  stirrup  rather, 
advanced ;  so  that  I  got  no  injury  whatever,  scarcely  even  a  little 
dirt.     I  silently  perceived  this  must  be  my  last  ride  on  Comet. 

The  marvel  was  that  he  liad  been  able  to  continue  rid- 
ing to  80  advanced  an  age,  and  had  not  met  long  before 
with  a  more  serious  accideht.  He  rode  loosely  always. 
His  mind  was  always  abstracted.  He  had  been  fortunate 
in  his  different  horses.  They  had  been  'very  clever  creat- 
ures.'    This  was  his  only  explanation. 

Another  incident  befell  him  in  the  beginning  of  1869, 
of  a  more  pleasing  kind,  lie  received  an  intimation  from 
Dean  Stanley  that  her  Majesty  would  like  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  a  man  of  whom  she  had  heard  so 
much,  and  in  whose  late  sorrows  she  had  been  so  inter- 
ested. He  was  not  a  courtier ;  no  9ne  could  suspect  him 
of  seeking  the  favour  of  the  great  of  this  world,  royal  or 
noble.  But  for  the  Queen  throughout  his  life  he  had  en- 
tertained always  a  loyal  respect  and  pity,  wishing  only 
that  she  could  be  less  enslaved  by  '  the  talking  apparatus' 
at  Westminster.  He  had  felt  for  her  in  her  bereavement, 
as  she  liad  remembered  him  in  his  own. 

The  meeting  was  at  the  Westminster  Deanery : — 

The  Queen  [he  says  of  it]  was  really  very  gracious  and  pretty  in 
her  demeanour  throughout ;  rose  greatly  in  my  esteem  by  every- 
thing that  happened ;  did  not  fall  in  any  point.  The  interview 
was  quietly  very  mournful  to  me ;  the  one  point  of  real  interest,  a 
sombre  thought :  '  Alas !  how  would  it  have  cheered  her,  bright 
soul,  for  my  sake,  had  she  been  there ! ' 

A  less  flattering  distinction  was  Watts's  portrait  of  him, 
lately  finished  for  John  Forster,  and  the  engraving  of  it, 
which  was  now  being  proceeded  with.  Of  the  picture 
itself  bis  opinion,  as  conveyed  to  his  brother,  was  not  flat- 
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In  tlie  spring  lie  « 
tlie  restlestineee  h 
lei^,'  and  b_v  the  rec 
lie  opinion,  politicE, 


fc^ing.  The  faihtre  may  have  been  dne  to  ti.e  Bubject.  (or 
no  painter,  not  even  Millais,  ever  BUcceed«d  wiUi  Carlj'le. 
'Tliid  particnlar  peiforuimice  lie  calls 

Decidedly  the  most  iivnifferabte  pictiu«  tlmt  has  ;«t  been  Dwde 
of  tne,'  K  deliriotiB-luukiug  mumitebauk  fnU  o(  riolence,  Kwkv&ni- 
ness,  »tiOcitT,  and  Ktoviditv,  witbout  recogniskble  likpueii 


Fuit  in  /alii. 
>ni?h  coutf^t  The  fuill  o( 
agth.     Nerer  mind,  nentr 


3-  n-ftnt  of  sleep  again; 
^gravnted  by  tiie  '  Let- 
li  tiiey  called  up.  Pnb- 
01  llie  prees,  at  literatnre 
generally,  the  cant  of  prioress,  daily  growing  lunder,  oil 
tetKlcd  too  to  irritate  liim.  Some  scienlitic  article,  1  think 
in  the  '  Fortnightly,'  was  '  disgusting  and  painfnl '  to  him  ; 
'tells  nie  nothing  new  either,'  he  nnte<i, 'however  logical 
and  clear,  that  I  did  not  know  before,  viz.  that  to  the  eye 
of  clay  spirit  is  for  ever  invisible.  Pah  !  nasty  !  needless 
too.  "  A  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  said  Psalmist  Da- 
vid ;  "  A  little  higjier  than  the  tadpoles,"  says  Evangelist 

." '     '  Tlicse  people,'  he  said  to  nie,  '  bring  yon  what 

appears  the  whitest  beawtifniJest  flonr  to  bake  your  bread 
■with,  but  when  yon  examine  it  yon  find  it  is  7 
glass,  and  deadly  poison.' 

The  '  Letters,'  however,  and  his  own  occupation  with 
them,  were  the  absorbing  interest,  althongh  to  me  at  thia 
time  he  never  mentioned  tlie  subject. 

Journal 
April  29,  lfi69.— Perhaps  this  monrntul,  bnt  pious,  and  ever  in- 
teresting taak,  C9Corti.'d  bv  snHi  mist'ries,  night  otter  sighi,  and 
month  after  month— perhaps  nil  t\w  niny  be  wlioiesome  jinnish- 
ment,  purification,  nmt  monition,  anil  nKain  n  hla^imj  in  Jifguise. 
I  Kat  eioepliug  tbe  Oaycd  borts  ! 
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I  have  hjad  miuiy  such  in  my  life.  Some  stiange  belief  in  an  actual 
particular  Providence  rises  always  in  me  at  intervals,  faint  but  in- 
destructible belief  in  spite  of  logic  and  arithmetic,  which  does  me 
good.  If  it  be  true  and  a  fact,  as  Kant  and  the  clearest  scientifio 
people  keep  asserting,  that  there  is  no  Time  and  no  Space,  I  say 
to  myself  sometimes  all  minor '  Logic '  and  counting  by  the  fingers 
becomee  in  such  provinces  an  incompetent  thing.  Believe  what 
thou  must,  that  is  a  rule  that  needs  no  enforcing. 

July  24,  1869. — In  spite  of  impediments  we  are  now  getting  done 
with  that  sacred  kuik.  In  a  month  more,  if  perinitted  still,  I  can 
hope  to  see  the  whole  of  those  dear  letters  lying  legible  to  good 
eyes,  with  the  needful  commentaries,  for  which  ought  not  I  to  be 
thankful  as  for  a  chosen  mercy.  •  .  .  My  impediments,  how- 
ever, have  been  almost  desperate ;  ignorance,  unpunctuality, 
sluggish  torpor  on  the  part  of  assistants,  all  hanging  about  my 
weak  neck,  depending  on  me  to  push  it  through  or  to  leave  it  stick- 
ing. In  fact,  this  has  been  to  me  a  heavy-laden  miserable  time, 
impeded  to  me  as  none  ever  was  by  myself  and  others — others  ever 
since  October  last.  But  I  will  speak  of  it  no  more.  Thank  Gk)d 
if  this  thing  be  got  done. 

AddiscQinbe  seems  to  have  been  again  offered  to  him, 
as  an  escape  this  summer  from  London,  if  lie  cared  to  go 
thither. 

September  28,  1869. — The  old  story.  Addiscombe  and  Chelsea 
alternating,  without  any  result  at  all  but  idle  miseiy  and  want  of 
sleep,  risen  lately  to  almost  the  intolerable  pitch.  Dreary  boring 
beings  in  the  kujfy's  time  used  to  infest  the  place  and  scare  me 
home  again.  Place  empty,  lady  gone  to  the  Highlands,  and,  still 
lK>untifully  pressing,  we  tried  it  lately  by  removing  bodily  thitherJ 
Try  it  for  three  weeks,  said  we,  and  did.  Nothing  but  insomnia 
thtfe,  alas !  Yesterday  morning  gone  a  week,  we  struck  flag  again 
and  removed  all  home.  Enterprise  to  me  a  total  failure.  .  .  . 
The  t<uk  in  a  sort  done,  Mary  finishing  my  notes  of  186G  this  very 
lay ;  I  shrinking  for  weeks  past  from  any  revisal  or  interference 
here  as  a  thing  evidently  hurtful,  evidently  antisomnial  even,  in 
my  present  state  of  nerves.  Essentially,  however,  her  '  Letters 
and  Memorials '  are  saved,  thank  God !  and  I  hope  to  settle  the 
details  calmly,  too. 


>  *  VF«  *  mems  himself,  his  brother,  and  his  niece,  Kiss  Mary  Aitken,  who 
was  BOW  wMi  hiM. 
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Tills  is  the  last  mention  of  these  ^  Letters,'  &c.,  in  the 
Jonmal.  I,  as  I  said,  had  heard  nothing  about  them ;  and 
ihongh  I  was  aware  that  he  was  engaged  in  some  way  with 
his  antobiography,  I  liad  no  conjecture  as  to  what  it  waa^ 
^Finished  in  a  sort  the  collection  was,  bat  it  needed  cUmo 
revision,  and  there  was  an  introdactory  narrative  still  to 
be  written.  Oarlyle,  however,  conld  then  tondi  it  no 
farther,  nor  did  a  time  ever  come  when  he  felt  himself 
equal  to. taking  it  ap  again.  It  was  tied  together  and  laid 
aside  for  the  prcNsent,  and  no  resolution  was  then  formed 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  it. 

This  subject  being  off  his  mind,  he  was  able  to 
moi*e  calmly  of  ordinary  things.  Raskin  was 
inore  and  more  interesting  to  him.  Ruskin  seemed  to  be 
catching  the  fiery  cross  from  his  hand,  as  his  own  strength 
was  failing.  Writing  this  autumn  to  myself,  he  said, 
^  One  day,  by  express  desire  on  both  sides,  I  had  RuskiB 
for  some  hours,  really  interesting  and  entertaming.  He 
is  full  of  projects,  of  generous  prospective  activities,  some 
of  which  I  opined  to  him  would  prove  chimerical.  There 
is,  in  singular  environment,  a  ray  of  real  Heaven  in  R. 
Passages  of  that  last  book  ^^  Queen  of  the  Air''  went  into 
my  heart  like  arrows.' 

The  Journal  during  the  same  month  becomes  soft  and 
melodious,  as  if  the  sense  of  a  duty  heroically  performed 
had  composed  and  consoled  him. 

October  6. — For  a  week  past  I  am  sleeping  better,  which  is  a 
special  mercy  of  Heaven.  I  dare  not  yet  believe  that  sleep  is 
regularly  coming  back  to  me  ;  bnt  only  tremulously  hope  so  now 
and  then.  If  it  does,  I  might  still  ^priie  something.  My  poor  in- 
tellect seems  all  here,  only  crashed  down  nnder  a  gensnd  ava- 
lanche of  things  foreign  to  it  Men  have  at  one  time  felt  that  they 
had  an  immortal  sonl,  have  they  not  ?  Physioal  obstruction,  tor- 
ture of  nerves,  &c.,  carried  to  a  certain  pitch  is  insuperable.  All 
the  rest  I  could  take  some  charge  of,  but  this  fairly  bests 
me ;  and  the  utmost  I  can  do— could  I  always  achieve  even  that, 
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which  I  can't  almost  ever — ]&  to  be  silent,  to  be  inert  and  patient 
under  it.  The  soul^s  sorrow  that  I  have,  too,  is  notable,  perhaps 
singnlar.  At  no  moment  can  I  forget  my  loss,  nor  wish  to  do  it  if 
I  coold.  Singular  how  the  death  of  one  has  smitten  all  the  Uni- 
verse dead  to  me.  Morbid  ?  I  sometimes  ask,  and  possibly  it  is. 
But  in  that  sadness  for  my  loved  one — to  whom  now  sometimes 
join  themselves  my  mother,  father,  &c. — there  is  a  piety  and  silent, 
patient  tenderness  which  does  hold  of  the  divine.  How  dumb  are 
all  these  things  grown  in  the  now  beaverish  and  merely  gluttonous 
life  of  man !  A  very  sordid  world,  my  masters  I  Yes.  But 
what  hast  thou  to  do  with  it  ?  Nothing.  Pass.  on.  Still  save 
thy  poor  self  from  it  if  possible.  .  .  .  Am  reading  Versti- 
gan*s  *  Decayed  Intelligence '  night  after  night,  with  wonder  at  the 
curious  bits  of  correct  etymology  and  real  sense  and  insight,  float- 
ing about  amoDg  masses  of  mere  darkness  and  quasi-imbecility. 
It  is  certain  we  have  in  these  two  centuries  greatly  improved  in 
our  geologies,  in  our  notions  of  the  early  history  of  man.  Have 
got  rid  of  Moses,  in  fact,  which  surely  was  no  very  sublime 
achievement  either.  I  ofte.n  think,  however,  it  is  pretty  much  aU 
that  science  in  this  age  has  done,  or  is  doing. 

October  14. — Three  nights  ago,  stepping  out  after  midnight,  with 
mj  final  pipe,  and  looking  up  into  the  stars,  which  were  clear  and 
numerous,  it  struck  me  with  a  strange  new  kind  of  feeling.  Hah  t 
in  a  little  while  I  shall  have  seen  you  also  for  the  last  time.  God 
Almighty's  own  Theatre  of  Immensity,  the  Infinite  made  palpable 
and  visible  to  me,  that  also  will  be  closed,  flung  to  in  my  face,  and 
I  shall  never  behold  that  either  any  more.  And  I  kn'ew  so  little 
of 'it,  real  as  was  my  effort  and  desire  to  know.  The  thought  of 
this  eternal  deprivation — even  of  this,  though  this  is  such  a  nothing 
in  comparison — was  sad  and  painful  to  me.  And  then  a  second 
feeling  rose  on  me,  *  What  if  Omnipotence,  which  has  developed 
in  me  these  pieties,  these  reverences  and  infinite  affections,  should 
actually  have  said.  Yes,  poor  mortals.*  Such  of  you  as  have  gone 
so  far  shall  be  permitted  to  go  farther.  Hope.  Despair  not !  I 
have  not  had  such  a  feeling  for  many  years  back  as  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  so  mark  it  here. 

With  his  thoughts  thus  travelling  into  the  far  Infinities, 
Carlyle  could  scarcely  care  long,  if  he  could  care  at  all,  for 
the  details  of  the  progress  of  English  political  disintegra- 
tion.    Yet  he  did  observe  with  conteinptuoos  indignation 
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the  development  of  the  Irish  policy  by  the  Prime  MinitK 
ter,  and  epeealated  ou  the  ooiistractioD  of  a  mind  whidi 
could  persuade  itself  and  others  that  snch  a  policjr  was 
right.    It  was  the  fatal  oratorical  faculty. 

wWonMtU 

Nmmnber  llA,  18e9.-~If  MnfacpMriff,  'hypoeriqr*'  be  Uie  Ihsl, 
second,  and  third  thing  in  eloqnenoe,  as  I  think  it  1%  then  iri^ 
have  f<  at  all?  Why  not  insistp  as  a  fizst  and  inezorahle  oondition, 
that  all  speech  be  a  reality ;  that  eveiy  speaker  be  imStj  what  he 
pretends  or -play-acts  to  be?  I  can  see  no  ootlei  from  this.  Giant 
the  Demosthenic  ciMimt»  tins  inference^  this^  were  fime  nothing 
else  urging  it^  inexorably  follows  as  the  very  next  Esperienoe^ 
too — e.g.,  Oliver  Chromwell's  speeches.  Bo  socm  as  by  long  soaii* 
ning yon  can  read  them  clearly,  nowhere  in  the  world  did  Ilfaid 
sooh  persnasion,  snch  powers  of  compelling  beBe(  there  and  flisn, 
if  yon  did  really  hear  with  open  ear  and  heart  ]>nkeofWeninglonr 
I  heard  him  jnst  once  f6r  a  qnarter  of  lyji  hoar.  The  whole  Hdose 
of  Lords  had  spoken  in  MeUboean  straiha  fgr.two  or  three  homii; 
might  have  spoken  so  for  two  or  three  centuries  wilhoat  the  Isast 
result  to  me.  &rofcpc0-if  not  good  enough.  WdOingtoa  hawking; 
haing;  humming— the  waest  speaker  I  had  e?er  heaxd--etdied  and 
scratched  me  out  gradually  a  reoogniaable  portraii  if  ike  fact,  and 
was  the  only  noble  lord  who  had  spoken  at  alL*  These  are  accurate 
facts  familiar  to  my  thoughts  for  many  years'  back,  and  might  be 
pointed  out  far  more  vividly  than  here  in  the  actual  features  tb^ 
have.  Can  so  many  doctors,  solemn  pedants,  and  professors  lev 
some  2,000  years  past — can  Lcmginus,  Demosthenes,  Cicero^  and 
all  the  universities,  parliaments,  stump  oratories,  and  spouting 
places  in  this  lower  world  be  unanimously  wearing,  instead  of 
aureoles  round  their  heads,  long  ears  on. each  side  of  it?  Unani- 
mously sinning  against  Nature's  fact,  and  stultifying  and  conflseai- 
ing  themselves  and  their  sublime  classical  labours.  I  privately 
have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  but  possess  no  means  of  saying  so 
with  advantage.  Time,  I  believe,  will  say  so  in  the  course  oi  cer- 
tain centuries  or  decades  emphatically  enough. 

Ihvember  18<A.— A  second  thing  I  will  mark. 

>  ^woKpirit  IB  the  Greek  word  for  *  aotor.' 

*  This  ia  precieely  what  Plato  meaiis.  Troth,  however  plainly  ipolDeii,  eon* 
vinoea  the  intettigent.  The  orator  speakn  iw  nit  vU  mMot  acuoi^  tka  aof  ia- 
tettigent,  and  reqoirea  ■omeiiiig  alee  than  tmth. 
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Ih<»  qnaiiiiilles  of  potential  JEuid  eren  conseibiislj  moraism^ 
Atheism,  sptoating  oat  everywhere  in  these  days,  is  encmnotuk' 
In  every  soientific  or  qnasi-Bcientifio  periodical  one  meets  it.  By 
the  last  American  mail  I  had  two  eloquent,  determined,  and 
ealmly  zealous  declarations  of  it.  In  fact,  there  is  clear  prophecy 
to  me  that  in  another  fifty  years  it  will  be  the  new  religion  to  the 
whole  tribe  of  hard-hearted  and  hard-headed  men  in  this  world, 
who,  for  their  time,  bear  practical  rule  in  the  world's  afEfurs.  Not 
only  all  G^uistian  ohnrches  but  all  Christian  religicm  are  nodding 
towards  ^>eedy  downfall  in  this  Europe  that  now  is.  Figure  ihm 
lesiduum :  man  made  chemically  out  of  Drschleim,  or  a  certain 
Uubbeir  called  j>rolop/a«m.  Man  descended  from  the  apes,  or  the 
ahell-fish.  Virtue,  duty,  or  utility  an  association  of  ideas,  and  the 
corollaries  from  all  that.  France  is  amazingly  advanced  iiT  thai 
eaieer.  England,  America,  are  making  still  more  passionate  speed 
to  come  up  with  her,  to  pass  her,  and  be  the  vanguard  of  progress. 
What  I  had  to  note  is  this  only :  that  nobody  need  ctrgue  with 
these  people,  or  can  with  the  least  effect.  Logic  never  will  decide 
the  matter,  or  will  decide  it — seem  to  decide  it — their  way.  He 
"who  traces  nothing  of  God  in  his  own  soul,  will  never  find  Gk)d  in 
the  world  of  matter — mere  circlings  ot  force  there,  of  iron  reguli^ 
tion,  of  universal  death  and  merciless  indifferency.  Nothing  but 
a  dead  steam*engine  there.  It  is  in  the  soul  of  man,  when  rever* 
ence,  love,  intelligence,  magnanimity  have  been  developed  there, 
that  the  Highest  can  disclose  itself  face  to  face  in  sun-splendour, 
independent  of  all  cavils  and  jargonings.  There,  of  a  surety,  and 
nowhere  else.  And  is  not  that  the  real  court  for  such  a  cause  ? 
Matter  itself — ^the  outer  world  of  matter — ^is  either  Nothing  or  else 
a  product  due  to  man's  mind.  To  Mind,  all  questions,  especially 
this  questioKi,  come  for  ultimate  decision,  as  in  the  universal 
hjgli^.  and  final  Ckmrt  ot  Appeal.  I  wish  all  this  could  be  de- 
veloped, universidly  set  forth,  and  put  on  its  true  basis.  Alas  I  I 
myself  can  do  notldng  with  it,  but  perhaps  others  wilL 

December  Hh,  1869. — This  is  my  seventy-fourth  birthday.  For 
seventy-four  years  have  I  now  lived  in  this  world.  That  is  a  fact 
awakening  cause  enough  for  reflection  in  the  dullest  man.  .  .  . 
If  this  be  my  last  birthday,  as  is  often  not  improbable  to  me,  may 
the  Eternal  Father  grant  that  I  be  ready  for  it,  frail  worm  that  I 
am.    Nightly  I  look  at  a  certain  photograph — at  a  certain  tomb  ^ — 

>  Photognpli  of  the  interior  of  Haddington  Church  and  Mrs.  Oarlyle*s  rest- 
iag-fSaoe  tbeM. 
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the  Iflsfc  thing  I  do.  Most  times  it  is  with  a  meie  feeling  of  dnll 
woe,  of  endkn  lov6»  as  if  ohoked  under  the  inezoimble.  In  lale 
ireeka  I  oooasionallj  leel  able  to  wish  with  my  whole  aofUsied 
heart— it  iamj  onlj  fonn  of  pmyer — < Qieat  Father,  oh,  if  Thou 
oanst,  have  pity  on  her  and  on  me,  and  on  all  aooh.'  Ibithisatleart 
there  la  no  hann.  The  fast-increasing  flood  of  A^M&m  on  me 
takes  no  hold — does  not  e?en  wet  the  soles  of  mj  feet  I  totaflr 
disbelieve  it ;  despiseas  welf  as  abhor  it ;  nor  dread  that  it  ever 
can  provail.  aa  ia  doom  of  the  soos  of  man.  N17,  are.  thste  not 
perhiya  tempozaiy  fMo&uHiiM  for  it,  inestimable  fatnn  naea  In  itf 
Batienoe  1  patienoe  I  and  hope  1  The  new  diabalie  mStkonA  off  tt« 
French  ia  really  omlons  to  me.  Beandeiaire  far  ^naapleu  Oda 
of  hiain  ^Fiaser*  the  other  night,  Was  there  efer  anjttiing  so 
bright  infernal?  IrTraiv  dbc  Jfitf  indeed  I 
Jdnuary  21j<;  1870.— It  is  notable  how  Atheism  apnads  amosig 

are  all,  sonl  and  body,  made  of  a  kind  of  blabber,  lonad  in 
nettlea  among  other  organisms)  appeanto  be  delightfal  to  many; 
and  is  raising  a  great  crop  of  atheislio'iyMiKib  on  the  shallower  aide 
of  English  spiritnaliam  at  present  One  '^— ,  anarmy  anrgeea,  haa 
eontinned  writing  to  me  on  theae  anbjeeta  from  all  qnaiteta  off 
the  world  a  set  of  letters^  of  which,  after  the  fint  two  or  tlim% 
which  indicated  an  insane  vanity,  as  of  a  atapid  qaeked  man,  aad 
a  doll  impiety  as  of  a  bmte,  I  have  never  read  beyond  the  open- 
ing word  or  two,  and  then  the  signature,  as  prologue  to  immediate 
fire  ;  eveiyone  of  which  nevertheless  gives  me  a  moment  of  pain, 
of  ghastly  disgust,  and  loathing  pity,  if  it  be  not  anger,  too,  at 

this  poor aDd  his  life.    Yesterday  there  came  a  pamphlet, 

published  at  Lewes,  by  some  moral  philosofdier,  there  called 
Julian,  which,  on  looking  into  it,  I  find  to  be  a  hallelujah  on  the 
advent  and  discovery  of  atheism ;  and  in  particular,  a  crowning 

— with  cabbage  or  I  know  not  what— of  this  vezy .     The  real 

joy  of  Julian  was  what  surprised  me-— eincere  joy  you  would  have 
said — ^like  the  shout  of  a  hyaena  on  finding  that  the  whole  uni- 
verse was  actually  carrion.  In  about  sdven  minutea  my  great 
Julian  was  torn  in  two  and  lying  m  the  place  fit  for  him. 

The  '  Diabolic '  sometimes  visited  Carljle  in  actual  form. 
One  day  in  November  this  year,  an  apparently  well-con- 
ditioned  gentleman  waited  upon  liim  with  a  request  for 
help  in  some  local  Chelsea  charity.    A  soveieigii  was  at 
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^^nce  forthcoming.    The  man  went,  and  ten  minntes  after 
lie  discovered  that  the  plausible  stranger  was  a  ticket-of- 
leave  man,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  a  *  nose  of  wax.' 
Too  late  he  remembered  an  air  of  '  varnished  devilry '  in 
the  fellow.  '  Well !  well ! '  he  reflected,  '  you  must  just  take 
your  just  wages  whatever  mortification  there  is.'  The  hand- 
wme  scandalous  face  came  back  to  him  at  night  in  a  half- 
waking  dream.   *  Hali ! '  he  thought,  *  I  had  a  personal  visit 
of  the  Devil  too,  as  poor  St.  Culm  had  many  ;  and  slept 
off  with  something  of  real  pity  for  this  miserable  Devil  of 
mine.'     The  fraud  was  itself  a  tribute  to  his  known  good- 
nature.   But  he  had  better  evidences  of  the  light  in  which 
the  world  now  looked  on  him.    '  The  marks  of  respect,'  he 
said,  *of  loving  regard  and  praise  in  all  forms  of  it,  that 
come  to  me  here,  are  a  surprise,  an  almost  daily  aston- 
ishment and  even  an  embarrassment  to  me,  though  I  an- 
swer uniformly   nothing ;  so   undeserved   they  seem,   so    '^  ^ 
excessive,  so  wildly  overdone.'     One'  letter  I  insert  here 
from  a  person  who  sought  him  as  a  ghostly  father  under 
singular   circumstances;  an   endorsement  shows  that  he 
did  answer  it,  though  wh<U  he  said  can  only  be  conjectured. 

To  Thomas  Carlyle, 

1869. 

Sir, — ^As  I  learned  from  the  note  that  Mrs. received  from 

yon  that  yon  were  not  nnwilling  to  pay  some  attention  to  what  I 
might  have  to  say,  I  have  ventured  to  trouble  yon  with  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  my  wretched  state.  It  is  not  without  horrible 
misgivings  that  I  do  it.  But  you  mnst  know  the  nature  of  my  com- 
plaint to  enable  yon  to  prescribe  a  remedy,  if  remedy  there  be 
for  it.  Know  then  the  secret  of  all  my  sorrows  and  my  hardships. 
I  am  ugly — I  had  almost  said  hideons — ^to  behold.  Oh  what  a 
devilish  misfoi^tnne  to  be  sent  into  the  world  ugly.  How  often 
do  I  curse  the  day  of  my  birth.  How  often  do  I  curse  the  mother 
that  ];)rought  me  into  this  world  out  of  nothingness  into  hellish 
misery — aye,  and  often  do  more  than  curse  her. 

I  have  no  friends  or  companions ;  all  shun  and  despise  roe. 
iU  I  cannot  share  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  those  around 
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me,  I  hikTe  Bought  to  beguile  away  my  time  -with  books.  My 
joiBoM,  oapadties  aie  near  aeio^  to  I  lead  them  to  little  pucpoee ; 
jet  they  have  aroused  in  me  dim  ideas  of  something  I  osBftot 
express — something  that  almost  makes  me  glad  I  am  in  the  vorld* 
I  do  not  like  to  go  and  seek  woik  (necessity  oompels  ma  some- 
times), for.I  cannot  bear  the  tannts  and  jibes  of  those  I  notk  witht 
so  I  am  always  poor. 

Oh  irh«t  a  derilish  life  is  mine  1  You  call  tius  a  God's  irodd; 
if  it  isy  I  mnst  say  I  ama  God-foigotten  nuntaL  Yon  tfdk  of-  big 
coming  Etepjties ;  you  call  man  a  Son  of  Earth  and  'Bfmfm.  I 
often  ponder  over  Buch  phzases  ss  theseb  thinking  to  And  ao— 
meaning  in  them  tliat  would  bid  me  Ipok  into  bijgjiter  pggqwcts 
in  the  dazk  fatore.  I,  ^o  hare  such  a  wretched  life  hat%i  ollsii 
tiy  to  make  myself  beUere  thai  ttiere  is  a  better  lite  awaiftfng  ws 
filsewhere. 

.  I  am  about  twenty-five  yean  of  age..  X  am  heartily  aick  of.  Iit% 
t^  and  I  live  here  only  because  I  have  not  the  comaga  to  di^  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  shall  yet  get  oonmge.  I  have  become  miss&r 
thropical,  I  hate  aU  things.  How  I  wirii  that  this  solid  globe 
shattered  into  imgmentB»  and  I  left  akme  to  gass  upon  Wm 
IShm if  you  could  showme  that  I  haifis  anything  Co  Ure Ur^  Hbt^ 
there  is  anything  better  waiting  tne  in  the  *  bjg.comii^  etstiiitie%* 
anything  that  would  make  me  bear  *  the  whips  and  sooms  of  tim%* 
^         I  will  ever  remember  your  kindness  with  gratitude. 

I  know  no  such  hopes  can  be  aught  to  me.  It  would  have  beea 
much  better  that  I  had  never  been  bom.  It  is  hard  for  me  U> 
confess  all  this  to  you — hard  for  me  to  confess  it  to  myself.  I  wOL 
conclude,  fearing  that  I  have  tzespassed  too  fat  on  your  attentida 
already. 

Among  the  infirmities  of  age,  a  tremnlons  motion  b^;ma 
to  show  itself  in  his  right  baud;  whieli  made  writing 
difficult  and  threatened  to  make  it  impassible.  It  was  a 
twitchiug  of  the  muscles,  an  involuntary  lateral  jerk  of 
the  arm  when  he  tried  to  use  it.  And  no  mififortnne 
more  serious  could  have  befallen  him,  for  *  it  came,'  he 
said,  *  as  a  sentence  not  to  do  any  more  work  while  thou 
livest ' — a  very  hard  one,  for  he  had  felt  a  return  of  bis 
energy.  In  brighter  hours  he  saw  many  things  which  he 
might  write,  were  the  mechanical  means  atill.thtee.'    He 
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oonld  expand  tlie  thoughtB  which  lay  scattered  in  Ins  Jour« 
nal.  Ue  could  occupy  himself  at  any  rate,  in  itself  so 
necessary  to  so  restless  a  spirit.  He  tried  ^  dictation,'  but 
it  resulted  only  in  '  diluted  moonshine.'  Letters  he  could 
dictate,  but  nothing  else,  and  the  case  was  cruel. 

To  John  Carli/!e, 

ChelHea :  May  26,  1870. 
Gloomj,  monmfnl,  mnsing,  silent,  looking  back  on  the  nnalter- 
Me,  and  forward  on  the  inevitable  and  inexorable.     That,  I 
know,  is  not  a  good  employment,  but  it  is  too  generally  mine, 
especially  since  I  lost  the  power  of  penmanship,*  and  have  prop- 
erly no  means  of  working  at  my  own  trade,  the  only  one  I  ever 
learned  to  work  at.    A  great  loss  this  of  my  right  hand.    Dicta- 
tion I  try  sometimes,  but  never  with  any  snocess,  and  doubt  now 
I  ohall  never  learn  it.    €k>aiage  nevertheless ;  at  least,  silence  in 
regard  to  that  I 

Another  sorrow,  aggravating  tlie  rest,  was  the  death, 
^ai-ch  20,  1870,  of  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Erskine  of  Lin- 
lathen.  Erskine,  ' one  of  the  most  religious  men'  left  in 
Scotland,  had  been  among  the  first  of  his  countrymen  to 
Tecognise  Carlyle,  and  to  see  in  him,  across  his  hetero- 
doxies, the  intense  '  belief '  which  is  the  essence  of  gen- 
uine piety.  Erskine's  orthodoxy,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been  no  impediment  to  Carlyle's  affection  for  him. 

On  Sunday  (he  writes),  Thomas  Erskine,  nearly  my  last  Scotch 
friend,  except  my  own  kindred,  died,  weary  and  heavy-laden,  but 
patient,  true,  and  reverently  peaceable  to  the  very  last.  Another 
of  my  few  last  links  severed,  about  which  and  whom  the  flutter  to 
me  has  not  yet  ceased  iciihout  or  within.  Night  before  last,  just  as 
I  was  falling  asleep,  vision  of  him  in  Princess  Street,  as  if  face  to 
face  ;  clear  discernment  of  what  a  pure  and  beautiful  and  brother- 
ly soul  he  had  been,  and  that  he  too  was  away  for  ever,  which  at 
once  awoke  me  again,  usefully  for  some  minutes.  .  .  .  Four 
years  all  but  thirteen  days  I  have  stood  contemplating  my  (own) 
calamity.  Time  was  to  bring  relief,  said  everybody ;  but  Time 
has  not  to  any  extent,  nor  in  truth  did  I  much  wish  him.    No. 

'  H«  wrote  now,  and  M  long  M  he  ooiild  write  at  aU,.  with  a  penmL 
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At  all  hours  and  at  all  moments  her  transftgrared  spirit  aooom- 
panies  me,  beautiful  and  sad  ;  lies  behind  all  thoughts  that  I  hare 
and  even  all  talk  that  I  carry  on,  little  as  mj  collocutors  suspect 
Sometimes  I  reflect,  Is  not  this  morbid,  weak,  improper?  but 
cannot  bring  myself  to  I'egret  it  at  any  time,  much  less  to  try  alter- 
ing it,  even  if  I  could.  The  truth  is,  I  am  unable  to  tcork.  Work 
is  done.  Self  am  done.  My  life  now  has  nothing  in  it  but  the 
shadow,  sad,  grand,  unfathomable,  of  what  is  coming — coming. 

Time  and  sorrow  had  softened  the  angry  tones  of  Car- 
lyle's  earlier  daj's.  The  Geyser  spring  rarely  shot  up  tlie 
hot  stones  and  steam,  and  his  talk  generally  was  as  calm 
as  tlie  entries  in  his  Journal.  He  would  still  boil  up 
under  provocation,  but  he  was  soiTy  for  it  afterwards. 
*  Walk  with  Spedding  last  week,'  he  notes  on  the  Ist  of 
May.  '  My  style  of  talk  to  him  so  fierce,  exaggerative, 
scornful  of  surrounding  men  and  things,  as  is  painful  to 
me  to  think  of  now.'  Far  more  often  he  was  trying  to 
see  the  silver  lining  of  the  cloud,  and  discover,  even  in 
what  he  most  detested,  the  action  of  something  good. 
Thus— 

JoumaL 

April  16,  1870. — American  Anarchy.  Yes;  it  is  huge,  loud, 
ugly  to  soul  and  sense,  raging  wildly  in  that  manner  from  shore  to 
shore.  But  I  ask  myself  sometimes,  *  Could  your  Frederic  Wil- 
helm,  your  wisest  Frederic,  by  the  strictest  government,  by  any 
conceivable  skill  in  the  art  of  charioteering,  guide  America  forward 
in  what  is  its  real  task  at  present — task  of  turning  a  savage  im- 
mensity into  arability,  utility,  and  readiness  for  becoming  human , 
as  fast  and  well  as  America  itself,  with  its  very  anarchies,  gascon- 
a<Iiug8,  vulgarities,  stupidities,  is  now  doing?  No;  not  by  any 
means.  That  withal  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  this  good  while  i>ast. 
Anarchies,  too,  have  their  uses,  and  are  appointed  with  cause. 
Our  own  anarchy  here,  ugliest  of  created  things  to  me,  do  I  not 
discern,  as  its  centre  and  ^'ital  heart  even  now,  the  visibly  increas- 
ing hatred  of  mendacities,  the  gradually  and  now  rapidly  spreading 
conviction  that  there  can  be  no  good  got  of  formulas  and  shams; 
that  these  are  good  only  to  abolish,  the  sooner  the  better,  toss  into 
the  fire  and  have  done  with  him.  True — most  true  !  This  also  I  see. 
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From  this  point  of  view  even  the  speculative  anarchy  was 
not  without  its  uses. 

Journal, 

June  23,  1870.— Book  (posthumous)  by  a  Professor  Grote,  sent 
to  me.    Anxious  remonstrance  against  J.  S.  Mill  and  the  Utilita- 
lian  Theoiy  of  Morals.    Have  looked  through  it  senously  intent, 
this  Grote  meaning  evidently  well,  but  can't  read  it,  nor  get  any 
good  of  it,  except  see  again  and  ever  again  what  the  infinite  be- 
wilderment of  men's  minds  on  that  subject  is ;  lost  in  vortexes  of 
Logic,  bottomless  and  boundless,  for  ever  incapable  of  settling  or 
even  elucidating  such  a  question.     He  that  still  doubts  whether 
his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  a  revelation  from  the  Most  High, 
I  would  recommend  him  to  keep  silence,  rather  to  do  silently,  with 
more  and  more  of  pious  earnestness,  what  said  aeuae  (UcicOes  to 
bim  as  right.    Day  by  day  ui  this  manner  will  he  do  bett^,  and 
also  see  more  clearly  where  the  sanction  of  his  doing  is,  and' 
^Hience  derived.     By  pious  heroic  climbing  of  your  own,  not  by 
arguing  with  your  poor  neighbours,  wandering  to  right  and  left, 
do  you  at  length  reach  the  sanctuary — the  victorious  summit — and 
see  with  your  own  eyes.     The  prize  of  heroic  labour,  suffering, 
and  perfoimance  this,  and  not  a  feat  of  dialectics  or  of  tongue  ar- 
gument with  yom'self  or  with  another,  I  more  and  more  perceive 
it  to  be.     To  cease  that  miserable  problem  of  the  accounting  for 
the  *  moral  sense '  is  becoming  highly  desirable  in  our  epoch.    Can 
you  account  for  the  '  sense  of  hunger,'  for  example  ?    Don't ;  it  is 
too  idle ;  if  you  even  could ;  which  you  never  can  or  will,  except 
by  merely  telling  me  in  new  words  that  it  is  hunger ;  and  if,  in 
accounting  for  '  hunger,'  you  more  and  more  gave  up  eating,  what 
would  become  of  your  philosophy  and  you  ?    Cease,  cease,  my 
poor  empty-minded,  loud-headed,  much-bewildered  friends.    '  Re- 
ligion,* this,  too,  God  be  thanked,  I  perceive  to  be  again  possible, 
to  be  again  hei'e,  for  whoever  will  piously  struggle  upwards,  and 
sacredly,  sorrowfully  re/use  to  speak  lies,  which  indeed  will  mostly 
mean  refuse  to  speak  at  all  on  that  topic.     No  words  for  it  in  our 
base  time.     In  no  time  or  epoch  can  the  Highest  be  spoken  of  in 
words — not  in  many  words,  I  think,  ever.     But  it  can  even  now  be 
silently  beheld,  and  even  adored  by  whoever  has  eyes  and  adora- 
tion, i.e.  reverence  in  him.    Nor,  if  he  must  be  for  the  present 
lonely  and '     ...    in  such  act,  will  that  always  be  the  case  ? 

>  This  passage,  written  in  pencil,  has  been  so  corrected  and  altered  as  to  be 
in  parts  illegible. 
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Xb^  pmbabfy  no,  I  begin  to  pexoefte ;  not  alwayi^  nor  altogeOier. 
Bat  in  the  meanwhile  Silence.  Why  un  I  mhug  thio  ef<eii  hami 
The  beginning  of  all  ie  to  have  done  with  Ealaity ;  to  eechew  Fal- 
flilf  aa  Death  EtemaL 

B&semim  28.— I  wiah  Ihad  atrangth  toehundsteand  write  down 
intelligibly  to  ny  leUow-ereatoiea  what  my  outline  of  belief  aboot 
God  eaaentially  is.  It  might  be  naefol  ton  poor  protoplaam  gm- 
emtion,  all  aeemingly  deieimined  on  tfaoee  poof  terma  to  try 
Atheism  lor  n  while.  They  will  have  to  ratom  from  that^  I  ean 
tell  them»  or  go  down  altogether  into  the  abyaa.  I '  find  lying  deep 
in  me  withal  aome  oonfoaed  bat  ineiadioable  flioker  of  belief  tiiat 
there  ia  n  'partkeolar  proridanoe.*  Sinoerely  I  do,  aa  it  woe^ 
believe  thii»  to  my  own  anrpriaef  and  ooold  peiliaija  leeonoUe  vk 
with  n  higher  logie  than  the  oenunoii  dhoa^ilMoartf  liiiid.  Then 
may  farther  be  adtoMftaawl  logia^Bnya  Moviiia.  That  ia  hia  die* 
tfriotion. 


CHAPTER  XXXn.   " 

A.D.  1870.    JET.  76. 

'^jme  Boleyn — *  Ginx'a  Baby ' — ^The  FrancoOerman  war— Eng^ 
lish  sympathy  with  France — ^Letter  to  the  *  Times ' — Effect 
of  it — ^Inability  to  write — *  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Mrs. 
C^rlyle ' — Disposition  made  of  them. 

X  BEGIN  this  chapter  with  an  opinion  of  Carlyle  on  an  in- 
"^ricate  liistorical  problem.     In  studying  the  history  of 
Jlenry  VIII.,  I  had  been  uncertain  what  to  think  about 
%lie  trial  and  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn.     The  story  of 
lier  oSences  was  on  the  face  of  it  monstrous,  and  the 
Jung's  marriage,  following  instantly  on  her  execution,  was 
at  least  strange  and  suspicious.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
hard  to  believe  that  Commissions  of  Enquiry,  Judges,  ju- 
ries, the  Privy  Council,  and  finally.  Parliament,  which  was 
specially  summoned  on  the  occasion,  could  have  been  the 
accomplices  of  a  wanton  crime ;   and  the  King  in  ordinary 
prudence  would  have  avoided  insulting  the  common  sense 
and  conscience  of  the  realm,  if  he  knew  that  she  had  been 
falsely  accused,  and  would  have  at  least  waited  a  decent  pe- 
riod before  taking  a  new  wife.     I  did  not  know  till  I  had 
tinisUed  my  book,  that  the  despatches  of  Eustace  Chapuys, 
the  Imperial  Ambassador  resident  at  the  time  in  London, 
liad  been  preserved  at  Vienna.     I  went  thither  to  examine 
them  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  I  published  extracts  from 
them  afterwards  in  ^Eraser's  Magazine.'     Chapuys's  ac- 
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count,  though  it  leaveB  the  qneetion  of  Anne^s  guilt  atil] 
uncertain,  yet  reveals  a  mafis  of  intrigue,  political  and  per 
sonal,  in  Henry's  court,  which  made  it  seem  poaaible,  for 
the  jSrst  time  to  me,  that  the  poor  Queen  mi^t  have  been 
innocent,  yet  that  the  King  and  Parliament  might  have 
honestly  believed  her  guilty.  During  vidient  revolutions, 
men  can  believe' anything  that  &Ds  in  with  their  prevailing 
passions.'  I  talked  the  subject  over  with  Carlyle  after  my 
return.  In  the  summer  he  went  to  Scotland,  where  tlM9 
magaxine^  with  the  letters  in  it,  reached  him ;  and  he  wrote 
thus  to  me : — 

TheHiUflHimfricft:  Angiut  14^  IJSRI. 

As  to  Amie  Boleyn,  I  find  still  a  oonsidBraUle  want  of  pedM 
deamess,  and,  wiUiout  that,  tiie  nearest  approach  I  made  to 
clearness  about  her  was  in  the  dialogue  we  had  one  day  befofe 
Chapuys  came  out  Chapuys  rather  sent  me  to  sea  again,  and 
dimmed  the  matter.  I  did  not  quite  gather  from  him  what  I 
did  from  you — ^the  frantic,  fanatical,  rahid,  and  preternatural 
state  of  *  public  opinion. '  This  I  had  found  to  be  quite  the  illu- 
minative lamp  of  the  transaction,  both  as  to  her  conduct  and  to 
every  one's  .  .  .  and  such  in  ^t  it  still  continues,  on  the  faith 
of  what  you  said,  and  inclines  me  to  Misus,  on  all  the  probsr 
bilities  I  have,  that  those  adulterous  abominations,  even  the 
caitiff  lute-player's  part,^  are  most  likely  altogether  lies  upon 
the  poor  lady. 

This  was  Carlyle's  judgment,  formed  on  such  data  as  I 
could  give  him  on  this  difficult  matter.  £  added  what  more 
I  had  to  say  upon  it  in  an  appendix  to  the  next  edition  of 
my  work. 

Carlyle  enjoyed  Scotland  this  year.  He  described  his 
life  to  me  as  ^  encircled  in  cotton,  such  the  unwearied  kind- 
ness and  loving  patience  of  his  sister's  household  with  him.' 
To  Miss  Bromley  he  wrote:  'The  incomparable  fresh- 
ness, the  air  on  the  hillside,  and  the  luxurious  beauty  of 

*  Mark  SmetoD,  who  confessed  to  the  adulteiy. 
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these  old  hills  and  dales  all  round,  so  silent,  jet  so  full  of 
roioes,  strange  and  sacred,  mournfully  audible  to  one's 
poor  old  hearty  are  evidently  doing  me  day  by  day  some 
little  good ;  though  I  have  sad  fighting  with  the  quasi-in- 
fernal ingredient — the  railway  whistle,  namely — and  have 
my  difficulties  and  dodgings  to  obtain  enough  of  sleep.' 
Miss  Bromley  had  sent  him  a  book  which  pleased  him. 

To  Miss  Bromley. 

The  Hill :  July  11. 

'  GKnx's  Baby '  is  capital  in  its  way,  and  has  given  great  satis- 
faction here.  The  writing  man  is  rather  of  penny-a-liner  habits 
and  kind,  but  he  slashes  along  swift  and  fearless,  sketching  at 
arm's  length,  as  with  a  burnt  stick  on  a  cottage  wall,  and 
sketches  and  paints  for  us  some  real  likeness  of  the  sickening 
and  indeed  horrible  anarchy  and  godless  n^ligence  and  stupor 
that  pervades  British  society,  especially  the  lowest,  largest,  and 
most  neglected  class  ;  no  legislator,  people's  William  or  official 
person,  ever  casting  an  eye  in  that  direction,  but  preferring  to 
beat  the  wind  instead.  God  mend  it !  I  i)erceive  it  will  have  to 
try  mending  itaelf  in  altogether  terrible  and  unexx^ected  ways 
before  long,  if  everybody  takes  the  course  of  the  people's  Will- 
iam \xpon.  it  This  poor  x)enny-a-liner  is  evidently  sincere  in.  his 
denunciation  and  delineation,  and,  one  hoi)es,  may  awaken  here 
and  there  some  torpid  soul,  dilettante  M.P.  or  the  like,  to  serious 
reflection  on  what  is  the  one  thing  needful  at  this  day,  in 
Parliament  and  out  of  it,  if  he  were  wise  to  discern. 

Alas !  it  is  above  thirty  years  since  I  started  the  Condition  of 
England  question  as  well  worthy  of  considering,  but  was  met 
with  nothing  but  angry  howls  and  Radical  Ha,  ha's  I  And  here 
the  said  question  still  is,  untouched  and  ten  times  more  unman- 
ageable than  then.  Well,  well  I  I  return  you  Ginx,  and  shut 
up  my  lamentations. 

To  me  he  wrote  something  in  the  same  strain,  d  prqpos 
of  some  paper  of  mine  on  the  colonies : — 

People's  William  and  all  the  parties  to  so  imspeakable  a  plan 
of  '  management '  and  state  of  things,  to  me  are  unendurable 
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to  think  of.  Todpid,  gluttonousy  sooty,  twoUeii,  and  squalid 
IBnglATMl  is  gxown  a  phenomenon  whidi  fills  me  with  disgust 
and  apprehension,  almost  desperate,  so-far  ss  it  is  conoemed. 
What  a  base,  pot-bellied  blockhead  this  our  heroic  nation  has 
become  ;  sunk  in  its  own  dirty  fat  and  offal,  and  of  a  stupidity 
defying  the  yery  gods.  Do  not  grow  desperate  of  it,  yoa  who 
have  still  a  hoping  hearty  and  a  right  hand  that  does  not  shake. 

The  finer  forces  of  nature  were  not  deeping  everywherey 
and  Europe  witnessed  this  summer,  in  the  French  and 
German  war,  an  exhibition  of  Divine  judgment  which  was 
after  Carlyle^s  own  heart  So  suddenly  too  it  came ;  the 
whole  fiky  growing  black  with  stormy  and  the  air  afalaie 
with  lightning,  ^in  an  hour  when  no  man  looked  for  il' 
France  he  had  long  known  was  trayelling  on  a  bad  road, 
as  bad  as  England's,  or  worse. .  The  literature  there  was  ^a 
new  kind  of  PhalluB-worship,  with  Sue,  Balzac,  and  Co. 
for  prophets,  and  Madame  Sand  for  a  virgin.'  The  Church 
getting  on  its  feet  again,  with  its  Pope's  infallibility,  &c^ 
was  the  re-establishment  of  exploded  lies.  As  the  peojde 
were,  such  was  their  government  The  *  Copper  Captain,' 
in  his  eyes,  was  the  abomination  of  desolation,  a  mean  and 
perjured  adventurer.  He  had  known  him  personaUy  in 
liis  old  London  days,  and  had  measured  Ids  nature.  Prince 
Napoleon  had  once  spent  an  evening  in  Cheyne  Bow. 
Carlyle  had  spoken  lus  mind  freely,  as  he  always  did,  and 
the  Prince  had  gone  away  inquiring  '  if  that  man  was  mad.' 
Carlyle's  madness  was  clearer-sighted  than  Imperial  cun- 
ning. He  regarded  the  Emperor's  presence  on  a  throne 
which  he  had  won  by  so  evil  means  as  a  moral  indignity, 
and  had  never  doubted  that  in  the  end  Providence  would 
in  some  way  set  its  mark  upon  him.  When  war  was  de- 
clared, he  felt  that  the  end  was  coming.  He  had  proph- 
esied, in  the  '  Life  of  Frederick,'  that  Prussia  would  be- 
come the  leading  State  of  Germany,  perhaps  of  Europe. 
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Half  that  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled  already  through  the 
war  of  1866.  The  issue  of  the  war  with  France  was  never 
for  a  moment  doubtful  to  him,  though  neither  he  nor  any 
one  could^foresee  how  complete  the  German  victory  would 
be.  He  was  still  in  Scotland  when  the  news  came  of 
Gravelotte  and  Sedan,  and  I  had  this  letter  from  him : — 

September  1870. — Of  outward  events  the  war  does  interest 
me,  as  it  does  the  whole  world.  No  war  so  wonderful  did 
1  ever  read  of,  and  the  results  of  it  I  reckon  to  be  salutary,  grand, 
and  hopeful,  beyond  any  which  have  occurred  in  my  time. 
Pans  city  must  be  a  wonderful  place  to-day.  I  believe  the 
Prussians  will  certainly  keep  for  Germany  what  of  EHsass  and 
Lorraine  is  still  German,  or  can  be  expected  to  rerbecoTM  such, 
and  withal  that  the  whole  world  cannot  forbid  them  to  do  it, 
and  that  Heaven  will  not  (nor  I).  Alone  of  nations,  Prussia 
seems  still  to  understand  something  of  the  art  of  governing, 
and  of  fighting  enemies  to  said  art.  Germany,  from  of  old,  has 
been  the  peaceablest,  most  pious,  and  in  the  end  most  valiant 
and  terriWest  of  nations.  G^ermany  ought  to  be  President  of 
Europe,  and  will  again,  it  seems,  be  tried  with  that  office  for 
another  five  centuries  or  so. 

In  September  Carlyle  came  back  to  Chelsea,  still  eagerly 
watching  tlie  events  of  the  war. 

Journal. 

October  3. — State  of  France,  lying  helpless,  headless  even, 
but  still  braggart  in  its  ignominy  under  the  heel  of  Prussia,  is 
full  of  interest  even  to  me.  What  will  become  of  the  mad 
country  next  ?  Paris,  shut  up  on  every  side,  can  send  no  news 
except  by  balloon  and  carrier-pigeons.  The  country  is  without 
any  visible  government.  A  country  with  its  head  cut  off; 
Paris  undertaking  to  ^  stand  siege ;  ^  the  voice  of  France  a  con- 
fused babblement  from  the  gutters,  scarcely  human  at  all,  you 
would  say,  so  dark,  ignorant,  mad  do  they  .seem.  This  is  her 
first  lesson  poor  France  is  getting.  It  is  probable  she  will  re- 
quire many  such.    For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  been  pre 
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dieting  to  myself  that  there  mi|rht  lie  ahmd  for  a  nation  bo  lull 
of  niad  and  loud  oblivion  of  the  laws  of  ttiis  imiverae.  a  destuif 
no  belter  than  that  of  Polnnd.  Its  strongest  bond,  I  often 
g^e««,  is  probably  the  fine  and  gracefu]  language  it  has  got  to 
speak,  and  to  hare  so  many  neighbours  learn ;  one  great  advan- 
tage over  Poland,  but  not  an  all-availing  one.     Peace  -wilfa 


'  TOil)_'  as  the  Scob^h  say,  is  the 
h  Due  d'Auniale  or  d'Or- 
le)  None  knows,  except 
apchiee '  are  not  permitted 
hing  not  anarchic  is  pos- 
iporte;  n'importe.  Poor 
almost  still  more  hideous 
i  flunkey  and  the  penny 
cb  tlieologians  might  call 


Prussia,  by  coming  in  PniBtaa 
first  result  to  be  looked  ' 
leans  for  a  while!    Rej 
that  it  can  only  be  for  a 
to  exist  in  this  ujuvew 
sible  in  such  a  Prance  t 
Fiance!    Nay,  the  stat 
to  me :  base  exceeding] 
editors,  and  given  up  toa  stu 
judicial ! 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Rnsaa  took  advantage  of 
tlie  state  of  Europe  and  tore  the  article  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  which  limited  her  Rlack  Sea  fleet.     When  the  article 

was  dniwn,  tliu  es^ntially  temporary  character  'of  it  was 
Tveil  understood :  hut  England  bristled  up  when  the  tro- 
phies of  her  Crimean  glories  were  shattered  and  flung  in 
her  face  so  cavalierly ;  for  a  week  or  two  there  was  talk  of 
war  apain  between  us  and  Euseia. 

Quarrel  (Carlylc  said)  mad  a»  a  March  hare,  if  it  don't  con- 
fine itself  to  the  able  editors,  which  who  can  be  sure  of?  Never 
thou  mind.  England  seems  to  be  all  pretty  mad.  Perhaps  God 
will  be  merciful  to  her;  perhaps  nof,  too;  for  her  impious  stu- 
pidities arc  and  have  been  many.  .  .  . 

Ten  days  ago  read  Gladstone's  article  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Re- 
view '  witli  amazement.  Empty  as  a  blown  goose-egg-.  Seldom 
jhave  I  read  such  a  ridiculous  solemn  addle-pated  Joseph  .Sur- 
[face  of  a  tiling.  Nolbingness  or  near  it  conscious  to  itself  of 
I  being  greatness  almost  unexampled.  Thanks  to  '  parliamentary 
I  eloquence'  mainly,  and  its  value  to  oneself  and  others.  Ac- 
f  cording  to  the  People's  William,  England,  with  himself  atop. 
I  is  evidently  even  now  at  the  top  of  the  u-orld.     Against  bo^ 
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tomlesB  anarchy  in  all  fibres  of  her,  spiritual  and  practical,  she 
has  now  a  completed  ballot-box,  can  vote  and  count  noses,  free 
as  air.  Nothing  else  wanted,  clearly  thinks  the  People's  Will- 
iam. He  would  ask  you,  with  imf eigned  astonishment,  '  What . 
else? '  *  The  sovereign'st  thing  in  nature  is  parmdceti '  (read 
ballot)  'for  an  inward  bruise.'  That  is  evidently  his  belief, 
what  he  finds  believable  about  this  universe,  in  England  A.D. 
1870.    Parmaoetil    Parmacetil    Enough  of  him  and  of  it. 

France  had  so  clearly  been  the  aggressor  in  the  war  with 
Germany  that  the  feeling  in  England  at  the  outset  had 
been  on  the  Gterman  side.     The  general  belief,  too,  had 
been  that  France  would  win.     Sympathy,  however,  grew 
with  her  defeats.    The  English  are  always  restive  when 
other  nations  are  fighting,  and  fancy  that  they  ought  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  settlement  of  every  quarreL     There  is 
a  generous  disposition  in  us,  too,  to  take  the  weaker  side ;    q  I 
to  assume  that  the  stronger  party  is  in  the  wrong,  especially    j  ' 
if  he  takes  advantage  of  his  superiority.     When  Germany  — ^ 
began  to  formulate  her  terms  of  peace,  when  it  became    ^ 
clear  that  she  meant,  as  Carlyle  foretold,  to  take  back  El- 
sass  and  Lorraine,  there  was  a  cry  of  spoliation,  sanctioned 
unfortunately  in  high  Liberal  quarters  where  the  truth 
ought  to  have  been  better  known.     A  sore  feeling  began 
ko  show  itself,  aggravated  perhaps  by  the  Eussian  business, 
wliich,  if  it  did  not  threaten  to  take  active  form,  encour- 
aged France  to  prolong  its  rekistance.    The  past  history  of 
the  relations  between  France  and  Germany  was  little  un- 
derstood in  England.      Carlyle  perhaps  alone  among  us 
knew  completely  how  France  had  come  by  those  essentially 
German  provinces,  or  how  the  bill  was  now  being  presented 
f  jr  payment  which  had  been  running  for  centuries.     To 
allay  the  outcry  wliich  was  rising  he  reluctantly  buckled     i  OJ 
on  his  armour  again.    With  his  niece's  help  he  dictated  a  \ 

long  letter  to  the  *  Times,'  teUing  his  story  simply  and  J 
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dleuiyy  without  a  true  of  manneriaiii  or  exaggention.  It 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  ^^ovember,  and  at  onoe  cooled 
the  water  which  might  otherwise  have,  boiled  over.  We 
think  little  of  dangers  escaped ;  bat  wise  men  everywliefe 
felt  that  in  writing  it  he  had  rendered  a  service  of  the 
highest  kind  to  European  order  and  justice.  Hisownalfai- 
sions  to  what  he  had  done  are  sli^t  and  brief.  As  usual 
he  thought  but  little  of  his  own  performance.        j 

3b  Jchn  Carlffle.       Q 

NormnbAr  IS,  ISIU 

Fdor  Mary  and  I  haye  had  a  terrible  ten  dajys,  pfroperly  a 
'Much  Ado  about  Nothing.'  It  conoemed  only  Hiat  projeoted 
letter  to  the  newspapers  about  Qermany .  With  a  right  hand 
valid  and  nei^res  in  order  I  might  bare  done  the  letter  in  a  daj)", 
but  with  nerves  aU  the  contrary,  and  mo  right  hand,  it  was  all 
different.  Poor  Mary  had  endless  patience,  endless  assiduity; 
wrote  like  a  little  fairy;  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  all  that  could  be 
expected  of  her  when  it  came  to  writing:  and  before  that  there 
'was  such  a  hauling  down  of  old  forgotten  books,  &c.,  in  all 
which  my  little  helpmate  was  nimble  and  unwearied.  In  fine, 
we  have  got  the  letter  done  and  fairly  sent  away  last  night.  I 
do  not  reckon  it  a  good  letter,  but  it  expresses  in  a  probably  too 
emphatic  way  what  my  convictions  are,  and  is  a  clearance  to 
my  conscience  in  that  matter  whether  it  do  good  or  not,  whether 
it  be  good  or  not. 

tTburtioZ. 

Nofoemher  21.— Wrote,  with  much  puddle  and  confused 
bother,  owing  to  mutinous  right  hand  mainly,  a  letter  to  the 
*  Times '  on  the  French-German  question,  dated  ten  days  ago, 
published  in  'Times '  of  November  18.  IniSnite  jargon  in  news- 
papers seemingly,  and  many  scrubby  notes  knocking  at  thii 
door  in  consequence.  Must  last  still  for  a  few  daya — in  a  few 
days  will  pass  away  like  a  dust-doud. 

Not  scrubby  notes  only,  but  *a  rain  of  letters,  wise, 
foolish,  sane,  mad,'  streamed  in  upon  Cheyne  Row  during 
the  next  few  weeks.    Some  were  really  interesting,  coming 
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from  Grerman  soldiers  serving  in  the  trenches  before  Paris, 
grateful  to  the  single  Engh'shman  who  could  feel  for  them 
and  stand  up  for  them.  On  the  25th  a  telegram  was  for- 
warded to  him  by  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  with  a  note 
from  himseU.  The  terms  of  the  message  I  do  not  know, 
nor  by  whom  it  was  sent  The  nature  of  it,  however,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  words  of  Count  Bemstorff. 

Fmssia  HouBe,  Carlton  House  Terrace, 
November  25, 1870. 

Sip, — I  received  yesterday  evening  the  enclosed  telegram  for 
you  from  Hambui^,  and  I  am  much  gratified  to  be  able  to  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  forwarding  it  to  you,  and  of  ex- 
pressing to  the  celebrated  historian  my  entire  concurrence  in 
the  thankfulness  of  my  coimtrymen. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Yoiu*  obedient  Servant, 

Bernstorff. 

In  fact  Carlyle's  letter  had  most  effectually  answered  its 
purpose.    There  was  no  more  talk  of  English  interposition. 


\\ 


M.  Thiers  came  over  to  beg  for  help ;  if  not  material,  at  i 
least  moral.  We  had  to  decline  to  interfere,  and  France 
was  left  to  its  fate — a  fate  terrible  beyond  Carlyle's  expec- 
tation, for  Paris,  after  being  taken  by  the  Germans,  had  to 
be  recovered  again  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French  Com- 
mune amidst  the  ashes  of  the  Tuileries,  and  a  second  '  Sep- 
tember' massacre,  to  be  avenged  by  a  massacre  in  turn. 
On  these  horrors  tliere  is  a  pregnant  passage  in  a  letter  of 
his  to  his  brother.  He  saw,  when  no  one  else  saw  it,  the 
coming  greatness  of  Prussia.  Perhaps  he  saw  other  things 
equally  correctly  which  no  one  else  can  see.  V£/riJ*^Ki^  « 

To  John  Carlyle, 

May  29, 1871.  = 

I  am  much  in  the  dark  about  the  real  meaning  of  all  these 
quasi-infernal  Bedlamisms,  upon  which  no  newsimper  that  T  *  ^ 


■i 


\ 
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look  into  has  anything  to  Mj  ezoept  'honiblA,'  'ahamefnl,'  and 
'OLord,  I  tfaank  thee  that  we  Tfagliahmffli  aro  not  aa  other 
men.*  One  thing  I  can  see  in  tbeae  miurderoua  niginga  by  the 
pooseat  daasea  in  Paris,  that  th^  aro  a  tremendoua  prodama- 
tion  to  the  upper  daflBea  in  all  ooimtries :  'Our  ooiiiditioii,  af- 
ter eighty-two  yean  of  straggling,  O  ye  quack  upper  nlniiwit 
is  afill  unimproved ;  move  intoleraible  from  year  to  year,  aoad 
from  revolution  to  revolutioin;  and  l^  the  Eternal  Powen»  if 
you  cannot  mend  it,  we  will  blow  up  the  world,  along  with 
ounelvea  and  you.* 

It  waa  Cailyle's  deliberate  conviction  that  a  &te  like  tihat 
of  Parm,  and  far  worse  than  bad  yet  befallen  PariS)  lay 
directly  ahead  of  all  great  mtodem  ottiea,  if  their  offiun 
were  allowed  to  drift  on  under  laiMe^/aire  and  acHsaDed 

Liberty. 

But  the  world  and  its  concerns,  even  Franco-Grerman 
wars  and  Paris  revolutions,  could  not  abstract  his  mind,  ex- 
cept fitfully,  from  the  central  thoughts  which  occupied  his 
heart  His  interest  had  essentially  gone  from  the  Present 
to  the  Past  and  Future,  the  Past  so  painfully  beautiful,  the 
Future  with  the  veil  over  it  which  no  hand  had  lifted  or 
could  lift.  Could  he  but  hope  to  see  her  once  more,  if 
only  for  five  minutes?  By  the  side  of  this  the  rest  was 
nothing. 

In  the  midst  of  the  echoes  from  the  battlefields  he 
writes: — 

Journal. 

October  11,  1870. — ^Very  sad,  sunleas,  is  the  hue  of  this  now 
almost  empty  world  to  me.  World  about  to  vanish  for  me 
in  EStemities  that  cannot  be  known.  Infinite  longing  for  mj 
loved  ones — towards  Her  almost  a  kind  of  mournful  worship 
— ^this  is  the  one  celestial  element  of  my  new  existence ;  otherwise 
in  general  *  wae  and  weary ' — *  wae  and  weary.'  Not  even  the 
amazing  German-French  war,  grandest  and  most  beneficent  of 
Heavenly  providences  in  the  history  of  my  time,  can  kindle  me, 
except  for  a  short  while. 
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Again,  soon  after  Connt  Bemstorff's  note : — 

JourruU, 

December  15,  1870. — How  pungent  is  remorse,  when  it  turns 
apon  the  loved  dead,  who  cannot  pardon  us,  cannot  hear  us  now  I 
Two  plain  precepts  there  are.  Dost  thou  intend  a  kindness  to 
thy  beloved  one  ?  Do  it  straightway,  while  the  fateful  Future 
is  not  yet  here.  Has  thy  heart's  friend  carelessly  or  cruelly 
stabbed  into  thy  heart.  Oh,  forgive  him !  Think  how,  when 
thou  art  dead,  he  will  punish  himself.  True  precepts — clear 
dictates  of  prudence  both,  yet  how  often  neglected  I 

In  the  following  spring  there  are  the  saddest  notices  of  the 
failure  of  his  hand,  as  if  he  was  still  eager  to  write  some- 
thing, but  conld  not : — 

Loss  of  my  right  hand  for  writing  with — ^a  terrible  loss. 
Never  shall  I  learn  to  write  by  dictation,  I  perceive.  Alas  I  alas ! 
for  I  might  still  work  a  httle  if  I  had  my  hand,  and  the  night 
Cometh  wherein  no  man  can  work. 

And  a  fortnight  later : — 

June  15,  1871. — Curious  to  consider  the  institution  of  the 
Right  hand  among  imiversal  mankind ;  probably  the  very  old- 
est human  institution  that  exists,  indispensable  to  all  hmnan 
co-operation  whatsoever.  He  that  has  seen  three  mowers,  one 
of  whom  is  left-handed,  trying  to  work  together,  and  how  im- 
possible it  is,  has  witnessed  the  simplest  form  of  an  impossibiUty, 
which  but  for  the  distinction  of  *  right  hand  *  would  have  per- 
vaded all  human  things.  Have  often  thought  of  all  that — 
never  saw  it  so  clearly  as  this  morning  while  out  walking,  un- 
slept  and  dreary  enough  in  the  windy  sunshine.  How  old  ? 
Old  I  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  people  barbarous  enough  not  to 
have  this  distinction  of  hands ;  no  human  Cosmos  possible  to  be 
even  begun  without  it.  Oldest  Hebrews,  &c.,  writing  from 
right  to  left,  are  as  familiar  with  the  world-old  institution  as 
we. 

Why  that  particular  hand  was  chosen  is  a  question  not  to  be 
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aetUed,  not  worth  asking  except  as  a  kind  of  riddle  :  probably 
arose  in  fighting;  most  important  to  protect  your  heart  and  its 
adjacencies,  and  to  carry  the  shield  in  that  hand. 

This  is  very  characteristic  of  Carlyle,  who  went  always 
to  the  heart  of  every  subject  which  occupied  hiuL    But  his 
particular  occupation  with  it  at  that  moment,  and  his  im- 
patience with  his  inability  to  write,  perhaps  arose  from  an 
eagerness  to  leave  complete,  with  a  fitting  introduction, 
the  letters  and  memorials  of  his  wife,  before  making  a  final 
disposition  of  the  manuscript.     He  could  not  do  it.     He 
was  conscious  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  do  it,  and 
that  he  must  decide  on  some  other  course.  I  was  still  his  con- 
stant companion,  but  up  to  this  time  he  had  never  mentioned 
these  memoirs  to  me.    Of  her  he  spoke  continually,  alwayp 
in  the  same  remorseful  tone,  always  with  bitter  self-re- 
proach ;  but  of  the  monument  which  he  had  raised  to  her 
memory  he  had  never  spoken  at  all.    One  day — the  middle 
or  end  of  June,  1871 — ^he  brought,  himself,  to  my  house  a 
large  parcel  of  papers.     He  ])ut  it  in  my  hands.     He  told 
me  to  take  it  simply  and  absolutely  as  my  own,  without 
reference  to  any  other  person  or  persons,  and  to  do  with  it 
as  I  pleased  after  he  was  gone.  He  explained,  when  he  saw 
me  surprised,  that  it  was  an  account  of  his  wife's  history, 
that  it  was  incomplete,  that  he  could  himself  form  no  opin- 
ion whether  it  ought  to  be  published  or  not,  that  he  could 
do  no  more  to  it,  and  must  pass  it  over  to  me.     He  wished 
never  to  hear  of  it  again.     I  must  judge.     I  must  publish 
it,  the  whole  or  part — or  else  destroy  it  all,  if  I  thought 
that  this  would  be  the  wiser  thing  to  do.     He  said  nothing 
of  any  limit  of  time.     I  was  to  wait  only  till  he  was  dead, 
and  he  was  then  in  constant  expectation  of  his  end.     Of 
himself  he  desired  that  no  l)iography  should  be  written, 
and  tliat  this  Memoir,  if  any,   should  be  the  authorised 
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record  of  him.  So  extraordinary  a  mark  of  coiifidenc5e 
touched  me  deeply,  but  the  responsibility  was  not  to  be 
hastily  accepted.  I  was  then  going  into  tlie  country  for 
the  summer.  I  said  that  I  would  take  the  MS.  with  me, 
and  would  either  write  to  him  or  would  give  him  an 
answer  when  we  met  in  the  autumn. 

On  examining  the  present  which  had  been  thus  singu- 
larly made  to  me  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  a  transcript 
of  the  *  Reminiscence '  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  which  he  had  writ- 
ten immediately  after  her  death,  with  a  copy  of  the  old 
direction  of  1866,  that  it  was  not  to  be  published;  two 
other  fragmentary  accounts  of  her  family  and  herself ;  and 
an  attempt  at  a  preface,  which  had  been  abandoned.  The 
rest  was  the  collection  of  her  own  letters,  &c. — ^almost  twice 
as  voluminous  as  that  which  has  been  since  printed — with 
notes,  commentaries,  and  introductory  explanations  of  liis 
own.  The  perusal  was  infinitely  affecting.  I  saw  at  once 
the  meaning  of  liis  passionate  expressions  of  remorse,  of  his 
allusions  to  Johnson's  penance,  and  of  his  repeated  declara- 
tion that  something  like  it  was  due  from  himself.  He  had 
never  properly  understood  till  her  death  how  much  she  had 
suffered,  and  how  much  he  had  himself  to  answer  for.  She, 
it  appeared,  in  her  young  days  had  aspired  after  literary 
distinction.  He  had  here  built  together,  at  once  a  me- 
morial of  the  genius  which  had  been  sacrificed  to  himself, 
and  of  those  faults  in  himself  which,  though  they  were 
faults  merely  of  an  irritable  temperament,  and  though  he 
extravagantly  exaggerated  them,  had  saddened  her  married 
life.  Something  of  this  I  had  observed,  but  I  had  not 
known  the  extent  of  it ;  and  this  action  of  Carlyle's  struck 
me  as  something  so  beautiful,  so  unexampled  in  the  whole 
history  of  literature,  that  I  could  but  admire  it  with  all  my 
heart.  Faults  there  had  been;  yes,  faults  no  doubt,  but 
Buch  faults  as  most  married  men  commit  daily  and  hourly. 
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andiiererildiikthemfaidtBrt  yettoUin  hisocmdniA 
■eenied  00  heinoiu  that  he  oould  intend  deUbentety  thai 
this  recoid  ahonld  be  the  only  hiatoiy  that  waa  ta  aarvive 
of  himself.  In  his  niost  heraio  life  thm  was  nothing  nuxe 
heroiCy  more  charaeteristic  of  him,  more  indicative  at  onee 
of  his  hnmility  and  his  intense  trathfalness.  He  regarded 
it  evidently  as  an  expiation  of  his  own  oondnct,  all  that  he 
had  now  to  offer,  and  something  which  removed  the  shadow 
between  himself  and  her  memory.  The  qnestion  before  me 
was  whether  I  was  to  say  that  the  atonement  onght  not  to 
be  completed,  and  that  the  bravest  action  whidi  I  had  ever 
heard  of  should  be  left  nnezecnted,  or  whether  I  was  to 
bear  the  reproach,  if  the  letters  were  given  to  the  W0rid,of 
having  micovered  the  errors  of  the  best  fiiend  that  I  had 
ever  had.  Carlyle  himself  could  not  direct  the  publication, 
from  a  feeling,  I  suppose,  of  delicacy,  and  dread  of  ostenta- 
tion. I  could  not  tell  him  that  there  was  nothing  in  his 
conduct  to  be  repented  of,  for  there  was  much,  and  more 
than  I  had  guessed ;  and  I  had  again  to  reflect  that,  if  I 
burnt  the  MS.,  Mrs.  Oarlyle  had  been  a  voluminous  letter- 
writer,  and  had  never  been  reticent  about  her  grievances. 
Other  letters  of  hers  would  infallibly  in  time  oome  to  light, 
telling  the  same  story.  I  should  then  have  done  Carlyle^s 
memory  irreparable  wrong.  He  had  himself  been  ready 
with  a  frank  and  noble  confession,  and  the  world,  after  its 
first  astonishment,  would  have  felt  increased  admiration  for 
the  man  who  had  the  courage  to  make  it  I  slionid  have 
stepped  between  him  and  the  completion  of  a  purpose  whidi 
would  have  washed  his  reputation  clear  of  the  only  reproach 
which  could  be  brought  against  it  Had  Carlyle  been  an 
ordinary  man,  his  private  life  would  have  concerned  no  one 
but  himself,  and  no  one  would  have  cared  to  inquire  into 
it.  But  he  belonged  to  the  exceptional  few  of  whom  it  was 
certain  that  everything  that  could  be  known  would  eventu- 
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ally  be  sifted  out  Sooner  or  later  the  whole  tmth  would 
be  revealed.  Shotdd  it  be  told  voluntarily  by  himself,  or 
malicionsly  by  others  hereafter  i    That  was  the  question. 

When  I  saw  him  again  after  the  summer  we  talked  the 
subject  over  with  the  fullest  confidence.  He  was  nerv- 
ously anxious  to  know  my  resolution.  I  told  him  that,  so 
far  as  I  could  then  form  an  opinion,  I  thought  that  the 
letters  might  be  published,  provided  the  prohibition  was 
withdrawn  against  publishing  his  own  Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle.  That  would  show  what  his  feeling  had  really 
been,  and  what  she  had  really  been,  which  also  might  per- 
haps be  misconstrued.  It  would  have  been  hard  on  both 
of  them  if  the  sharp  censures  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  pen  had 
been  left  unrelieved.  To  this  Carlyle  instantly  assented. 
The  copy  of  the  Memoir  had  indeed  been  given  to  me 
among  the  other  papers,  that  I  might  make  use  of  it  if  I 
liked,  and  he  had  perhaps  forgotten  that  any  prohibition 
had  been  attached,  but  I  required,  and  I  received,  a  direct 
permission  to  print  it  The  next  question  was  about  the 
time  of  publication.  On  the  last  page  of  the  MS.  was  at- 
tached a  pencil  note  naming,  first,  twenty  years  after  his 
death.  The  *  after  my  death'  had  been  erased,  but  the 
twenty  years  remained.  Though  I  was  considerably 
younger  than  he  was,  I  could  not  calculate  on  living  twenty 
years,  and  the  letters,  if  published  at  all,  were  to  l)e  pub- 
lished by  me.  When  he  had  given  them  to  me  in  June  he 
had  told  me  only  that  I  was  to  wait  till  he  was  gone.  He 
uaid  now  that  ten  years  would  be  enough — ^ten  years  from 
that  time.  There  were  many  allusions  in  the  letters  to 
people  and  things,  anecdotes,  criticisms,  observations, 
written  in  the  confidence  of  private  correspondence, 
which  ought  not  to  be  printed  within  so  short  a  time.  I 
mentioned  some  of  these,  which  he  directed  me  to  omit 

On  these  conditions  I  accepted  the  charge,  but  still  only 
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hypotbetically.    It  had  been  entrusted  to  me  alone,  and  I 
wished  for  farther  advice.    He  said  that  if  I  was  in  a  difil* 
culty  I  might  consult  John  !Forster,  and  he  added  after- 
wards  his  brother  John.    John  Carljle  I  had  never  an  op- 
portnnity  of  consulting.    I  presumed  that  John  Carlyle 
was  acquainted  with  his  brother's  intentions,  and  would 
communicate  with  me  on  the  subject  if  he  wished  to  do 
so;  but  I  sent  the  manuscript  to  Forster,  that  I  might 
learn  generally  his  opinion  about  it.    Forster  had  been  one 
of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  dearest  friends,  much  more  intimate  with 
her  than  I  had  been.    He,  if  any  one,  could  say  whether 
so  open  a  revelation  of  the  life'  at  Cheyne  Row  was  one 
which  ought  to  be  made.     Forster  read  the  letters.     I  sup- 
pose that  he  felt  as  uncertain  as  I  had  done,  the  reasons 
against  the  publication  being  so  obvious  and  so  weighty. 
But  he  admired  equally  the  integrity  which  had  led  Car- 
lyle to  lay  bare  his  inner  history.     He  felt  as  I  did,  that 
Carlyle  was  an  exceptional  person,  whose  character  the  world 
had  a  right  to  know,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  come  to 
a  conclusion.    To  me  at  any  rate  he  gave  no  opinion  at  all. 
He  merely  said  that  he  would  talk  to  Carlyle  himself,  and 
would  tell  him  that  he  must  make  my  position  perfectly 
clear  in  his  will,  or  trouble  would  certainly  arise  about  it. 
Nothing  more  passed  between  Forster  and  myself  upon 
the  subject.     Carlyle,  however,  in  the  will  which  he  made 
two  years  •  later  bequeathed  the  MS.  to  me  specifically  in 
terms  of   the  tenderest  confidence.      He   desired   that  I 
should  consult  Forster  and  his  brother  when  the  occasion 
came  for  a  final  resolution ;  but  especially  he  gave  the  trust 
to  me,  charging  me  to  do  my  best  and  wisest  with  it.     He 
mentioned  seven  years  or  ten  from  that  date  (1873)  as  i 
tenn  at  which  the  MS.  might  be  pubhshed ;  but,  that  n' 
possible  question  might  be  raised  hereafter  on  that  part  c 
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the  matter,  he  left  tlie  detenuinatioQ  of  the  time  to  myself, 
and  requested  others  to  accept  my  jadgment  as  his  own. 

Under  these  conditions  the  ^  Le^^rs  and  Memorials '  re- 
mained in  my  hands.  At  the  date  of  his  will  of  1873  he 
adhered  to  his  old  resolation,  that  of  himself  there  should 
be  no  biography,  and  that  tliese  letters  and  these  letters 
alone  should  be  the  future  record  of  him.  Within  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  however,  he  discovered  that  various  per- 
sons who  had  been  admitted  to  partial  intimacy  with  him 
were  busy  upon  his  history.  If  he  was  to  figure  before  the 
world  at  all  after  his  death  he  preferred  that  there  should 
be  an  authentic  portrait  of  him ;  and  therefore  at  the  close 
of  this  same  year  (1873)  again,  without  note  or  warning,  he 
sent  me  his  own  and  his  wife's  private  papers,  journals, 
correspondence,  *  reminiscences,'  and  other  fragments,  a 
collection  overwhelming  from  its  abundance,  for  of  his 
letters  from  the  earliest  period  of  his  life  his  family  and 
friends  had  preserved  every  one  that  he  had  written,  while 
he  in  turn  seemed  to  have  destroyed  none  of  theirs.  '  Take 
them,'  he  said  to  me,  *  and  do  what  you  can  with  them. 
All  I  can  say  to  you  is,  Bum  freely.  K  you  have  any 
affection  for  me,  the  more  you  bum  the  better.' 

I  burnt  nothing,  and  it  was  well  that  I  did  not,  for  a 
year  before  his  death  he  desired  me,  when  I  had  done  with 
these  MSS.  to  givie  them  to  his  niece.  But  indeed  every- 
thing of  his  own  which  I  found  in  these  papers  tended  only 
to  raise  his  character.  They  showed  him,  in  all  his  out- 
ward conduct,  the  same  noble,  single-minded,  simple- 
hearted,  affectionate  man  which  I  myself  had  always  known 
him  to  be ;  while  his  inner  nature,  with  this  fresh  insight 
into  it,  seemed  ever  grander  and  more  imposing.   / 

The  new  task  which  had  been  laid  upon  me  complicated 
the  problem  of  the  *  Letters  and  Memorials.'  My  first  hope 
was,  that,  in  the  absence  of  further  definite  instructions 
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tram  himself,  I  might  interwesTe  parts  of  Mn.  Oariyle's 
lefcters  witii  hia  own  oorre8p(mdenoe  in  on  ardinaiy  man- 
ttre^  paiwing  lighfly  oTflv  the  na^  and  taochixig  the  danger- 
ODfl  places  only  so  &r  as  was  miaToidaUe.  In  this  Tiew  I 
wrote  at  leisnie  the  greatest  part  of  'the  flrsl  forty  years' 
of  his  life.  The  evadon  of  the  difficulty  was  peihaps 
cowardly,  bnt  it  was  not  tmnatandL  I  was  iiaroed  hack, 
however,  into  the  straig^ter  and  better  course. 


OHAPTEE  XXXm. 

A.D.  1872.    -ZET.  77. 

Weariness  of  life — Bjsbory  of  the  Norse  Kings—Portarait  of  John 
Enox — ^Death  of  John  Mill  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester — 
Mill  and  Carlyle — Irish  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone — ^Tho 
Prussian  Order  of  Merit — Offer  of  the  Grand  Gross  of  the 
Bath — ^Why  refused — Lord  Beaconsfield  and  the  Busso- 
Turldsh  wai>--Letter  to  the  *  Times.' 

Cablylb  lived  on  after  this  more  easy  in  his  mind,  but 
otherwise  weary  and  *  heavy  laden ';  for  life,  after  he  had 
lost  the  power  of  working,  was  become  a  mere  bnrden  to 
him.  Often  and  often  he  spoke  enviously  of  the  Roman 
method  of  taking  leave  of  it.  He  had  read  of  a  senator  in 
Trajan's  time  who,  slipping  upon  the  pavement  from  in- 
firmity, kissed  the  ground,  exclaiming  *  Proserpine,  I 
come  I '  pnt  his  house  in  order,  and  ended.  Greatly  Carlyle 
approved  of  such  a  termination,  and  regretted  that  it  was 
no  longer  permitted.  He  did  not  conceive,  he  said,  that 
hifl  Maker  would  resent  the  voluntary  appearance  before 
Him  of  a  poor  creature  who  had  kbonred  faithfully  at  his 
task  till  he  could  labour  no  more.  He  made  one  more 
effort  to  produce  something.  He  had  all  along  admired  the 
old  Norsemen,  hard  of  hand  and  true  of  speech,  as  the  root 
of  all  that  was  noblest  in  the  English  nation.  Even  the 
Scandinavian  gods  were  nearer  to  him  than  the  Hebrew. 
With  someone  to  write  for  him,  he  put  together  a  sketch  of 
the  Norse  kings.    The  stories,  as  he  told  them  to  me,  set 
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off  by  his  voice  and  maimer,  were  vigorous  and  beantifal ; 
the  end  of  Olaf  Trygveson,  for  instance,  who  went  down 
in  battle  into  the  fiord  in  his  gilded  armour.  But  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  weakened  by  the  process  of  dic- 
tation. The  thing,  when  finished,  seemed  diluted  moon- 
shine and  did  not  please  him. 

Journal. 

February  16,  1872.— Finished  yesterday  that  long  rigmarole 
upon  the  Norse  Kings.  Uncertain  now  what  to  do  with  it;  if 
not  at  once  throw  it  into  the  fire.  It  is  worth  nothing  at  all, 
has  taught  me  at  least  how  impossible  the  problem  is  of  writing 
anything  in  the  least  like  myself  by  dictation ;  how  the  "gte^ 
ence  of  a  third  party  between  my  thoughts  and  me  is  fatal  to 
any  process  of  clear  thought. 

He  wrote  also  a  criticism  on  the  portraits  of  John  £[nox, 
in  which  he  succeeded  in  demolishing  the  authority  of  the 
accepted  likenesses,  without,  however,  completely  estab- 
lishing that  of  another  which  he  desired  to  substitute  for 
them.  He  had  great  insight  into  the  human  face,  and  into 
the  character  which  lay  behind  it.  '  Aut  Knox  aut  Diabo- 
lu8,'  he  said,  in  showing  me  the  new  picture ;  '  if  not  Knox 
who  can  it  be  ?  A  man  with  that  face  left  his  mark  be- 
hind him.'  But  physiognomy  may  be  relied  upon  too  far, 
and  the  outward  evidence  was  so  weak  that  in  his  stronger 
days  he  would  not  have  felt  so  confident. 

This,  with  an  appendix  to  his  '  Life  of  Schiller,'  was  the 
last  of  liis  literary  labours.  He  never  tried  any  thing  again. 
The  pencil  entries  in  the  Journal  grew  scantier,  more  illeg- 
ible, and  at  last  ceased  altogether.  The  will  was  resolute  as 
ever,  but  the  hand  was  powerless  to  obey.  I  gather  up  the 
fragments  that  remain. 

July  12,  1872.— A  long  mterval  filled  only  with  pitiful  mis- 
eries and  confusions  best  forgotten.     Empty  otherwise,  except 
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for  here  and  there  an  hour  of  serious,  penitent  reflection,  and  of 
a  sorrow  which  could  be  called  loving,  calm,  and  in  some  sort 
sacred  and  devout  I  Pure  clear  black  amidst  the  general  muddy 
gloom.  Item,  generaUy  if  attainable,  two  hoims  (after  10.30 
P.M.)  of  reading  in  some  really  good  book — Shakespeare  latterly 
— which  amidst  the  silence  of  all  the  Universe  is  a  useful  and 
])urif  ying  kind  of  thing.  Eeminiscences  too  without  limit.  Of 
prospects  nothing  possible  except  what  has  been  common  to  me 
with  all  wise  old  men  since  the  world  began.  Close  by  lies  the 
great  secret^  but  impenetrable  (is,  was,  and  must  be  so)  to  ter- 
restrial thoughts  for  evermore.  Perhaps  something!  Perhaps 
fwt  nothing,  after  all.  Gkxi^s  will,  there  also,  be  supreme.  If 
we  are  to  meet!  Oh,  Almighty  Father,  if  we  are,  but  silence! 
silence  I 

The  end  of  the  summer  of  18Y2  was  spent  at  Seaton  with 
Lady  Ashbnrton,  whose  affectionate  care  was  unwearied. 
In  a  life  now  falling  stagnant  it  is  xmnecessary  to  follow 
closely  henceforth  the  occupation  of  times  and  seasons. 
The  chief  points  only  need  be  now  noted.  The  rocket  was 
burnt  out  and  the  stick  falling.  In  November  of  that  year 
Emerson  came  again  to  England,  and  remained  here  and 
on  the  Continent  till  the  May  following.  He  had  brought 
his  daughter  with  him,  and  from  both  of  them  Carlyle  re- 
ceived a  faint  pleasure.  Bat  even  a  friend  so  valued  could 
do  little  for  him.  His  contemporaries  were  dropping  all 
round ;  John  Mill  died,  Bishop  Wilberf orce  died ;  every- 
one seemed  to  die  except  himself. 

Journal, 

June  9,  1873. — *More  and  more  dreary,  barren,  base,  and 
ugly  seem  to  me  all  the  aspects  of  this  poor  diminishing  quack 
world — fallen  openly  anarchic — doomed  to  a  death  which  one 
can  only  wish  to  be  speedy.  .  .  .  Death  of  John  Mill  at  Avignon 
about  a  month  ago,  awakening  what  a  world  of  reflections, 
^notions,  and  remembrances,  flt  to  be  totally  kept  silent  in  the 
present  mad  exxdosion  (among  the  maddest  I  have  seen  about 
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anyone)  of  uniyenal  thranodying  penny-arlimsm;  not  at  any 
time  a  melodious  phenomenon.' 

I  had  mygeU  written  to  him  on  the  Bishop  of  Winchea- 
ter's  death.    He  answered : — 

Jtdy  219, 1873. — '  I  altogether  sympathise  in  what  you  say  of 
poor  Sam  of  Winchester.  The  event  is  pitiful,  tragical^  and 
altogether  sadder  to  me  than  I  could  have  expected.  He  was 
far  from  heing  a  had  man,  and  was  a  most  dexterous,  stout, 
and  clever  one,  and  I  have  often  exchanged  pleasant  dialogues 
with  him  for  the  last  thirty  3rears — flnished  now — silent  for  all 
eternity !  I  find  he  was  really  of  religious  nature,  and  thought 
in  secret^  in  spite  of  his  hishophood,  very  much  in  regard  to  re- 
ligion as  we  do.' 

His  remarks  on  Mill  and  Mill*s  autobiography  are  carious. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Chelsea :  May  10, 1873. 

f.  Yesterday,  on  stepping  out  into  the  street,  I  was  told  that 

3         John  Mill  was  dead.     I  had  heard  no  whisper  of  such  a  thing 

^      before ;  and  a  great  black  sheet  of  mournful,  more  or  less  tragic, 

^         memories — ^not  about  Mill  alone — rushed  down  upon  me.     Poor 

-r/        Mill  I    He  too,  has  worked  out  his  life  drama  in  sight  of  me; 

and  that  scene  has  closed  too  before  my  old  eyes — though  he 

was  so  much  my  junior.     Goose  N.  came  down  to  me  to  day — 

very  dirty — ^very  enthusiastic — very  stupid  and  confused,  with 

a  daily  newspaper  *  containing  two  articles,  ineffably  sublime 

and  heart-interesting  upon  Mill.'    Two  more  blustrous  bags  of 

empty  wind  I  have  seldom  read.      'Immortal  fame!'     *  First 

spirit  of  his  age  I '     *  Thinker  of  thinkers ! '    What  a  piece  of 

work  is  man  with  a  penny-a-liner  pen  in  his  hand. 

To  the  Same. 

November  5. 
You  have  lost  notliing  by  missing  the  autobiography  of  MilL 
I  have  never  I'ead  a  more  uninteresting  book,  nor  I  should  say 
a  sillier,  by  a  man  of  sense,  integrity,  and  seriousness  of  mind. 
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The  petmy-a-lmen  were  very  busy  with  it,  I  believe,  for  a  week 
or  two,  but  were  evidently  paueiag  in  doabt  and  difiSculty  by 
the  time  the  secoad  editioii  came  out.  It  is  wholly  the  life  of  a 
logic-«hc^p)ng  engine,  little  more  of  hmnaii  in  it  than  if  it  had 
been  done  by  a  thing  of  mechanized  iron.  Autobiography  of  a 
steam-engine,  perhapa,  you  may  sometimes  i-ead  it.  As  a  mourn- 
ful p«ychical  curiosity,  but  in  no  other  point  of  view,  can  it  inter- 
est anybody.  I  suppose  it  will  deliver  ua  henceforth  from  the 
cock-a-leerie  crow  about  'the  Qreat Thinker  of  his  Age.'  Wel- 
come, though  iuoonaideTablel  The  thought  of  poor  Mill  alto- 
gether, and  of  his  life  and  history  in  this  poor  muddj  world, 
gives  me  real  pain  and  Borrow. 

Snch  a  sentence,  bo  expressed,  is  a  melancholy  eudioji;  / 
to  the  affectionate  intimac}'  which  had  once  existed  be-  ) 
tween  Mill  and  Carlyle.    At  heart,  perhaps,  they  remained  ( 
agreed — at  least  as  mnch  agreed  as  Carlyle  and  Bishop  ' 
■Wilberforo©  could  have  been ;  both  beUeved  that  the  ex-  \ 
isting  social  arrangements  in  this  country  were  incurably   1 
bad,  that  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  great  mass  of 
hnman  beings  io  all  civilised  countries  now  hved,  moved,    , 
and  had  their  being,  there  was  at  present  such  deep  inJD&- 
tiee  that  the  system  which  permitted  such  things  could  not 
be   of    long  endurance.     Carlyle  felt  this    to  his   latest    ] 
hours.     Without  justice  society  is  sick,  and  will  continne    [ 
fflck  till  it  dies.     The  modem  world,  incapable  of  looking    , 
doty  in  the  face,  attempts  tfl  silence  complaint  with  issning 
Sash-notes  on  the  Bank  of  IJberty,  and  will  leave  all  men    ' 
free  to  scramble  for  as  much  as  they  can  secure  of  the 
swine's  trough.     This  is  the  notion  which  it  forms  to  itself    ^ 
of  justice,  and  of  the  natural  aid  which  human  beings  are 
bonnd  to  give  to  one  another.     Of  the  graces  of  mutual    |  i 
kindliness,  of  the  dignity  and  beauty  which  rise  out  of  or- 
ganically-formed hnman  society,  it  politically  knows  noth- 
ing, and  chooses  to  know  nothing.    The  battle  is  no  longer, 
even  to  the  strong,  who  have,  at  least,  the  one  virtue  of 
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oovmge ;  the  battile  b  to  the  cmumig,  in  whom  ib  no  virtue 
ataH  In  Carlyle'B  opinion  no  remedy  kj  in  political 
Ubertj.  Anarchy  only  lay  there^  and  wretchedneea^  and 
nmu  Mill  had  stmck  into  that  road  for  himflelf,  Garlyle 
had  gone  into  the  other.  They  had  drifted  fur  apart,  ud 
were  now  eeparated  for  ever.  Tfane  will  dedde  between 
them.  Ifill'a  theoiy  of  things  ia  still  in  the  ascendant 
England  is  moving  more  eagerly  than  ever  in  the  direction 
of  enfrancfaisementy  believing  that  there  lies  the  Land  of 
Promise.  The  orators  echo  Mill's  doctrines:  the  tnini«nf 
listen  and  believe.  The  ontward  aspect  of  things  seems  to 
say  that  Mm  did,  and  that  Oarlyle  did  not,  understand  the 
conditions  of  the  age.  But  the  way  is  long,  the  expected 
victories  are  still  to  be  won — are  postponed  till  the  day 
when  'England,  the  mother  of  free  nations, herself  is  free.' 
There  are  rapids  yet  to  be  stemmed,  or  cataracts  to  descend, 
and  it  remains  uncertain  whether  on  arriving  (if  we  do 
arrive)  at  a  finished  democracy,  it  will  be  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  or  be  a  waste  heaving  ocean  strewed 
with  the  wrecks  of  dead  virtues  and  mined  institutions. 
I  Carlyle  was  often  taunted — once,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Lecky  \ 
I— with  believing  in  nothing  but  the  divine  right  of  strength.  J 
To  me,  as  I  read  him,  he  seems  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
as  this  universe  is  constructed,  it  is  'right'  only  that  is 
strong.    He  says  himself : — 

With  respect  to  that  poor  heresy  of  might  being  the  qrmbol 
of  right  *  to  a  certain  great  and  venerable  author,'  I  shall  have 
to  tell  Lecky  one  day  that  quite  the  converse  or  reverse  is  the 
great  and  venerable  author's  real  opinion — namely,  that  ri^^t 
is  the  eternal  symbol  of  might :  as  I  hope  he,  one  day  descend- 
ing miles  and  leagues  beyond  his  present  philosophy,  will,  with 
amazement  and  real  gratification,  discover ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
he  probably  never  met  with  a  son  of  Adam  more  contemptuous 
of  might  except  where  it  rests  on  the  above  origin. 
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Old  and  weaiy  as  he  was,  the  persistent  belief  of  people 
ji  the  blessings  of  democracy,  and  the  confidence  which 
they  gave  to  leaders  who  were  either  playing  on  their  credn- 
ty  or  were  themselves  the  dupes  of  their  own  phrases,  dis- 
tressed and  provoked  Carlyle.  He  was  aware  that  he  could 
do  nothing,  that  self-government  by  count  of  heads  would 
be  tried  out  to  the  end  before  it  would  be  abandoned ;  but 
in  his  conversation  and  letters  he  spoke  his  opinions  freely 
—especially  his  indignation  at  the  playing  with  fire  in  Ire- 
land, which  the  great  popular  chief  had  begun. 

To  John  Ckirlyle. 

Chelsea :  March  7, 1878. 

The  whole  world  is  in  a  mighty  fuss  here  about  Gladstone  and 
his  Bill : '  the  attack  on  the  third  branch  of  the  Upas  Tree, 
and  the  question  what  is  .to  become  of  him  in  consequence  of  it. 
To  myself  from  the  beginning  it  seemed  the  consummation  of 
contemptibUities  and  petty  trickeries  on  his  part,  one  of  the 
most  transparent  bits  of  thimbleriggfing  to  secure  the  support  of 
his  sixty  Irish  votes,  the  Pope^s  brass  band,  and  to  smuggle  the 
education  violin  into  the  hands  of  CuUen  and  the  sacred  sons  of 
Belial  and  the  scarlet  woman,  I  had  ever  seen  from  him  before. 

And  again : — 

March  28, 1878. 

Gladstone  appears  to  me  one  of  the  oontemptiblest  men  I  ever  I 
looked  on.  A  poor  Ritualist;  almost  spectral  kind  of  phantasm  |. 
of  a  man — ^nothing  in  him  but  forms  and  ceremonies  and  out- 
side wrappages ;  incapable  of  seeing  veritably  any  fact  whatever, 
but  seeing,  crediting,  and  laying  to  heart  the  mere  clothes  of  the 
fact,  and  fancying  that  all  the  rest  does  not  exist.  Let  him  fight 
his  own  battle,  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub  the  god  of  Ekron,  who 
seems  to  be  his  God.    Poor  phantasm  I 

He  was  better  pleased  with  a  lecture  on  English  notions 
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af  government,  delivered  bj  Sir  James  Stephen,  at  the 
Philosophical  Institution,  at  Edinburgh : — 

I  found  it  (he  says,  November  IS)  a  very  curious  piece  indeed, 
delineating  one  of  the  most  perfect  dust-whirls  of  Administnir 
tive  Nihilism,  and  absolute  absurdities  and  impotences,  mote  like 
an  electric  government  apparatus  for  Bedlam,  elected  and  sub- 
mitted to  by  Bedlam,  than  any  sane  apparatus  ever  known 
before.  And  strangely  enough  it  is  interiarded  with  the 
loyallest  assurances  evexy  now  and  then  that  it  is  the  one  form 
of  government  for  us  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  that  no  change 
for  the  better  can  be  practically  contemplated.  He  is  a  veiy 
honest  man,  Stephen,  with  a  huge  heavy  stroke  of  work  in  him. 

Of  Stephen,  Ruskin,  and  one  or  two  others,  Carlyle 
could  still  think  with  a  degree  of  comfort.  He  would 
gladly  have  struck  one  more  blow  against  '  things  not  true '; 
for  his  intellect  was  strong  as  ever  and  his  sight  as  piercing ; 
but  he  sadly  found  that  it  was  not  to  be.  On  December  6 
he  made  tlie  last  pencil  entry,  or  the  last  that  is  legible,  in 
his  Journal.  From  this  time  his  hand  failed  him  entirely, 
and  the  private  window  that  opened  into  his  heart  was 
closed  up — ^no  dictation  being  there  admissible. 

December  6,  1873. — Day  before  yesterday  was  my  poor  birth- 
day, attended  with  some  ceremonial  greetings  and  more  or  less 
sincere  expressions  of  regard.  Welcome  these  latter,  thougli 
unimportant.  To  myself  the  serious  and  solemn  fact,  *Thy 
seventy-eighth  year  is  finished  then.'  Nor  had  that  in  it  an  un- 
l)ressiveness  of  too  much  depth;  perhaps  rather  of  too  little.  A 
life  without  work  in  it,  as  mine  now  is,  has  less  and  less  worth 
to  me;  nay,  sometimes  a  feeling  of  disgrace  and  blame  is  in  me; 
the  poor  soul  still  vividly  enough  alive,  but  struggling  in  vain 
under  tlie  strong  imprisonment  of  the  dying  or  half -dead  body. 
For  many  months  past,  except  for  idle  reading^  I  am  pitifully 
idle.  Shame,  shame!  I  say  to  nij'self,  but  cannot  help  it 
Great  and  strange  glimpses  of  thought  come  to  me  at  intervals, 
but  to  prosecute  and  fix  them  down  is  denied  me.  Weak,  too 
weak,  the  flesh,  though  the  spirit  is  willing. 
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He  seemed  to  be  drifting  calmlj  towards  the  end,  as  if  of 
outward  incidents  or  ontward  aotivities  there  would  be 
nothing  more  to  record.  But  there  was  still  something 
wanting,  and  he  was  not  to  leave  the  world  without  an  open 
.recognition  of  his  services  to  mankind.  In  January,  1874, 
there  came  a  rumour  from  Berlin  that  Prussia  proposed  to 
reward  the  author  of  the  '  life  of  Frederic  the  Great,'  by 
conferring  on  him  the  Order  of  Merit,  which  Frederic  him- 
self had  founded.  Possibly  the  good  turn  which  he  had 
done  to  Germany  by  his  letter  during  the  siege  of  Paris, 
might  have  contributed  to  draw  the  Emperor's  attention 
to  him.  But  his  great  history,  translated  and  universally 
accepted  by  Frederic's  countrymen  as  the  worthiest  account 
of  their  national  hero,  was  itself  claim  sufSdent  without  ad- 
ditional motive.  Carlyle  had  never  been  ambitious  of 
public  honours.  He  had  never  even  thought  of  such 
things,  and  the  news,  when  it  first  reached  Cheyne  Row, 
was  received  without  particular  flutter  of  heart.  '  Were  it 
ever  so  well  meant,'  he  said,  ^it  can  be  of  no  value  to  me 
whatever.  Do  thee  neither  ill  na  gude.'  The  Order  of 
Merit  was  the  most  flattering  distinction  which  could  have 
been  offered  him,  for  it  really  means  ^  merit,'  and  must  be 
earned,  even  by  the  Princes  of  the  Blood.  Of  course  he 
could  not  refuse  it,  and,  at  the  bottom,  I  am  sure  that  he 
was  pleased.  Yet  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  not  let  himself 
enjoy  anything  which  9he  was  no  longer  alive  to  enjoy  wit^ 
him. 

The  day  before  yesterday  (he  tells  his  brother  on  the  14th  of 
Felnruary)  his  Prussian  Excellency  forwarded  to  me  by  register- 
ed parcel  all  the  documents  and  insignia  connected  with  our 
sublime  elevation  to  the  Prussian  Order  of  Merit.  Due  reply 
sent ;  and  so  we  have  done,  thank  Heaven,  with  this  sublime 
nonentity.  I  feel  about  it,  after  the  fact  is  over,  quite  as  em- 
phatioally  as  I  did  at  flrst, — that  had  th^  sent  me  a  quarter  of 
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a  pouad  of  good  tobacco,  the  addition  to  my  happmeas  would 
probably  have  been  suitabler  and  greater. 

To  his  friends  this  act  of  the  Oerman  Goyemment  was 
a  high  gratification,  if  to  himself  it  was  a  slight  one.  The 
plea^ore  which  men  receiye  from  sach  marks  of  respect  is 
in  most  cases  ^satisfied  yanity';  and  Carljle  neyer  thonght 
of  his  own  performances,  except  as  ^dnty'  indifferently 
dona 

We,  howeyer,  were  all  glad  of  it,  the  more  so  because  I 
then  belieyed  that  when  I  wrote  his  life  I  should  have  to  say 
that  although  for  so  many  years  he  had  filled  so  great  a  place 
amongst  us,  and  his  character  was  as  noble  as  his  intellect, 
the  Gtoyemment,  or  Goyemments,  of  his  own  country — 
Tory,  Liberal,  or  whatever  they  might  be — ^had  passed  him 
over  withoutj  notice.  The  reproach,  however — ^f or  reproach 
it  would  have  been — ^was  happily  removed  while  there  was 
yet  time. 

It  is  rather  for  their  own  sakes,  than  for  the  recipients  of 
their  favours,  that  Governments  ought  to  recognise  illustri- 
ous services.  The  persons  whom  they  select  for  distinction 
are  a  test  of  their  own  worth. 

Everyone  remembers  the  catastrophe  of  1874.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  lately  ^  the  j)eople's  William,'  the  national 
idol,  was  flung  from  his  pedestal.  The  country  had  wearied 
of  him.  Adulation  had  soured  into  contempt,  and  those 
who  had  chanted  his  praises  the  loudest  professed,  like  the 
Roman  populace  on  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  that  they  had  never 
admired  him  at  alL  At  the  time,  the  general  opinion  was 
that  his  star  had  set  for  ever,  and  Oarlyle  thought  so  too  till 
he  saw  who  it  was  that  the  people  had  chosen  to  replace 
him.  His  mind  misgave  him  then  that  the  greater  faults 
of  his  successor  would  lift  Mr.  Gladstone  back  again  to  a 
yet  more  giddy  eminence  and  greater  opportunities  of  evil. 
But  this  was  not  the  world's  impression,  and  Carlvle  tried 
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to  hide  it  from  himself  as  long  as  he  could.  Little  Ban- 
guine  as  he  was,  he  flattered  himself  at  the  time  of  the 
election  that  the  better  spirit  of  ancient  England  was  awake 
agam,  that  she  had  sickened  of  her  follies  and  was  minded 
in  earnest  to  put  a  curb  between  the  teeth  of  anarchy.  It 
was  a  bright  flash  of  hope,  and  might  have  been  more  than 
a  hope  if  the  Conservatives  could  have  wisely  used  the 
chance  which  was  once  more  offered  them.  Unfortunately, 
the  conditions  of  the  time  permitted  only  the  alternative  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone — products,  both  of  them, 
of  stump  oratory.  From  the  author  of  the  Beform  Bill  of 
1867  he  could  only  look  for  stage  tricks  or  illusions.  No 
wise  action  could  come  of  such  a  man,  and  the  pendulum 
would  too  surely  swing  back  to  its  old  place.  Of  the  two, 
however,  since  one  or  the  other  was  inevitable,  he  liked 
Disraeli  the  best.  Disraeli,  though  he  might  delude  the 
world,  did  not  delude  himself,  and  could  see  facts  as  they 
were  if  he  cared  to  see  them.  At  any  rate  there  was  a  res- 
pite from  the  disintegrating  process,  and  he  might  hope  to 
live  out  his  remaining  years  unvexed  by  any  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Disraeli  could  not  have  been  unaware  of  the  unfa- 
vourable Kght  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  Carlyle,  but  he 
by  no  means  reciprocated  the  feeling.  He  was  essentially 
goodnatured,  as  indeed  Carlyle  always  acknowledged,  and 
took  any  blow  that  might  be  aimed  at  him  with  undisturbed 
composure.  He  had  been  a  man  of  letters  before  he  was  a 
politician.  He  was  proud  of  his  profession  and  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  he  had  himself  conquered  as  a  novelist  He 
was  personally  unacquainted  with  Carlyle ;  they  had  moved 
in  different  circles,  and  I  believe  had  never  met.  But  in 
early  life  he  had  been  struck  with  the '  French  Be  volution ' ; 
he  had  imitated  the  style  of  it,  and  distinctly  regarded  the 
author  of  that  book  as  the  most  important  of  living  writers. 
P^hape  he  had  heard  of  the  bestowal  of  the  Ordi«*  of 
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Mafit^  wbH  hid  fdt  that  a  wMoidal  iradld  leat  on  Bnf^bad  if 
a  man  idumi  Gennany  could  nn^  oat  for  honoor  wat  kft 
nnnotioed  in  hia  own  land.  Pevbapa  the  ooauBdention 
miglit  ha^e  been  f<»Qed  upon  him  from  aoino  priviifee  aoiira^ 
At  any  rate^  he  fcnigo^  if  he  had.  eror  veanted,  Oaiifyk^ 
aannlta  upon  him,  and  detarmiaed  to  oae  hia  own  elavirtioii 
aa  F^iemier  to  oonfer  some  \&f^  maik  of  diatinotion  on  a 
penon  who  was  ao  nnivanalljr  loved  and  admired.  It  waa 
indeed  time^  for  Carlyle  hiOiBrto  had  been  mmotioed  en- 
thrdy,  and  had  been  kft  without  emn  Ae  onmrnon  madpa 
of  eonfldenoe  and  raoognition  whidi  far  in&iior  men  aie 
addom  wiihoot  an  oppdrtimify^f  reeeiviBg.  HewooldBot 
have  accepted  a  pension  evenwheninestnmity  of  poverty. 
Bnt  a  pension  had  never  been  offered.  Eminent  men  of 
letters  were  generally  appointed  trustees  of  tiie  British 
Mnsemn ;  Carlyle's  name  had  not  been  found  amoBg  them. 
The  post  of  EBstoriographer  Boyal  for  Scotland  had  been 
lately  vacant  This,  at  least,  his  friends  expected  for  him ; 
bnt  he  had  been  intentionally  passed  over.  The  neglect 
was  now  atoned  for. 

The  letters  which  were  exchanged  on  this  occasion  are 
so  creditable  to  all  persons  concerned,  that  I  print  aa  many 
of  them  as  I  possess  complete— ^n  pwpdiua/ak  rM  mi&iMh 

To  ThomoB  Oarlyle,  Esq. 

(Confldentitl.)  Boarnemoath :  JDeoember  27, 1874. 

Sir,— A  Gkyvemment  should  recogiiiae  inteUeot  It  elevates 
and  sustains  the  tone  of  a  nation.  But  it  ia  an  office  which, 
adequately  to  fulfil,  requires  both  oourage  and  diKriminatum, 
as  there  is  a  chance  of  falling  into  favouritism  and  pstxuniBiiif 
mediocrity,  wluch,  instead  of  elerating  the  national  feeling, 
would  eventually  degrade  or  debase  it.  In  recommending  Her 
Majesty  to  fit  out  an  Arctic  Expedition,  and  in  suggesting  other 
measures  of  that  class,  her  Government  have  shown  their  qrni- 
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pathy  with  Science  ;  and  ihi^y  wish  that  the  position  of  High 
Letters  Bhoiild  be  equally  acknowledged;  but  this  is  not  so 
easy,  because  it  is  in  the  necessity  of  things  that  the  test  of  merit 
cannot  be  so  precise  in  literature  as  in  science.  When  I  con- 
nder  the  literary  world,  I  see  only  two  living  names  which  I 
would  fain  belieye  will  be  remembered,  and  they  stand  out  in 
uncontested  superiority.  One  is  that  of  a  poet — ^if  not  a  great 
poet,  a  real  one  ;  the  other  is  your  own. 

I  have  advised  the  Queen  to  offer  to  confer  a  baronetcy  on 
Mr.  Tennyson,  and  the  same  distinction  should  be  at  your  com- 
mand if  you  liked  it ;  but  I  have  remembered  that^  like  myself, 
you  are  childleas,  and  may  not  care  for  hereditary  honours.  I 
have,  therefore,  made  up  my  mind,  if  agreeable  to  yourself,  to 
leocxomend  to  Her  Majesty  to  confer  on  you  the  highest  dis- 
tinction for  merit  at  her  command,  and  which,  I  believe,  has 
never  yet  been  conferreH  by  her  except  for  direct  services  to  the 
State,  and  that  is  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

I  will  speak  with  frankness  on  another  point.  It  is  not  weU 
that  in  the  sunset  of  your  life  you  should  be  disturbed  by  com- 
mon cares.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  great  author  should  not  re- 
ceive from  the  nation  a  pension,  as  well  as  a  lawyer  or  states- 
man. Unfortunately,  the  personal  power  of  Her  Migesty  in 
this  respect  is  limited  ;  but  still  it  is  in  the  Queen^s  capacity  to 
settle  on  an  individual  an  amount  equal  to  a  good  fellowship  ; 
and  which  was  cheerfully  accepted  and  enjoyed  by  the  great 
spirit  of  Johnson  and  the  pure  iutegrity  of  Southey. 

Have  the  goodness  to  let  me  loiow  your  feelings  on  these 
subjects. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 

B.  Disraeli. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli. 

5,  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea : 

December  {99, 1874. 

^,— Yesterday,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  had  the  honour  to 
receive  your  letter  containing  a  magnificent  proposal  for  my 
benefit,  which  will  be  memorable  to  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
Allow  me  to  say  that  the  letter,  both  m  purport  and  expression, 
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IS  worUiy  to  be  called  magnanimouB  and  uoble,  that  it  is  with* 
out  example  in  my  own  poor  history  ;  and  I  think  it  is  unex- 
ampled, too,  in  the  history  of  governing  persons  towards  men 
of  lett^s  at  the  present,  as  at  any  time  ;  and  that  I  will  care- 
fully preserve  it  as  one  of  the  things  precious  to  memory  and 
heart    A  real  treasure  or  benefit  if,  independent  of  all  results 


^^  I  from  it. 
"t  w  Thiss 
^ '  «7     own  grateful  mind,  I  have  only  to  add  that  your  splendid  and 


This  said  to  yourself  and  reposited  with  many  feelings  in  my 


JO  y  I  generous  proposals  for  my  practical  behoof,  must  not  any  of  them 
i  ^'  take  effect;  that  titles  of  honour  are,  in  all  d^^rees  of  them,  out 
3  ^  of  keeping  with  the  tenour  of  my  own  poor  existence  hitherto  in 
c  ^j^  this  epoch  of  the  world,  and  would  be  an  encumbrance,  not  a 
^  «3^  furtherance  to  me  ;  that  as  to  money,  it  has,  after  long  years  of 
S  rigorous  and  frugal,  but  also  (thank  Qod,  and  those  that  are 
1  eA  S^^^  before  me)  not  degrading  poveH^^,  become  in  this  latter 
'I  J  time  amply  abundant,  even  superabundant ;  more  of  it,  too, 
now  a  hindrance,  not  a  help  to  me  ;  so  that  royal  or  other 
bounty  would  be  more  than  thrown  away  in  my  case  ;  and  in 
brief,  that  except  the  feeling  of  your  fine  and  noble  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  which  is  a  real  and  permanent  possession,  there 
cannot  anything  be  done  that  would  not  i^ow  be  a  sorrow  rather 
than  a  pleasure. 

With  thanks  more  than  usually  sincere, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

T.  Carlyle. 

To  the  Counteaa  of  Derby. 

5,  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea : 

December  SO,  1874. 

Dear  Lady, — As  I  believe  you  to  have  been  the  originator, 
contriver,  and  architect  of  this  beautiful  air  mansion  intended 
for  my  honour  and  benefit,  and  as  the  Premier's  letter  appears 
to  me  very  beautiful  on  his  part,  I  venture  directly  to  send  you 
a  correct  copy  of  that  and  of  my  answer  to  it,  which  I  really  had 
a  reofret  in  feeling  obligeil  to  write ;  that  is  to  say,  in  reducing 
so  splendid  an  edifice  of  the  generous  mind  to  inexorable  noth- 
mg ;  though  I  do  say  still,  and  will  say  it,  the  generous  intention, 
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brought  ready  for  fulfilment  from  such  a  quarter,  will  ever  re- 

maiQ  a  beautiful  and  precious  possession  for  me. 

1      Mr.  Disraeli's  letter  is  really  what  I  called  it,  magnanimous 

/  and  noble  on  his  part.    It  reveals  t»  me,  after  all  the  hard  things 

(   I  have  said  of  him,  a  new  and  unexpected  stratum  of  genial 

I   dignity  and  manliness  of  character  which  I  had  by  no  means 

/   given  him  credit  for.    It  is,  as  my  penitent  heart  admonishes 

'     me,  a  kind  of  '  heapingcoaJs  of  fire  on  my  head; '  and  I  do  truly 

repent  and  promise  to  amend.    For  the  rest,  I  naturally  wish 

there  should  be  as  little  as  possible  said  about  this  transaction, 

(    though  almost  inevitably  the  secret  will  ooze  out  at  last    In 

the  meanwhile  silence  from  us  all.  .  .  . 

Forgive  this  loose  rambling  letter.  Write  no  answer  to  it  till 
you^  own  time  come,  and  on  the  whole  forgive  me  my  sins  gen* 
erally,  or  think  of  me  as  mercifully  as  you  can.  With  my  re- 
spectful compliments  to  Lord  Derby,  and  most  loyal  wishes 
that  all  good  may  be  with  you  and  yours, 

I  remain,  dear  Lady, 
Tour  attached  and  most  obedient, 

T.  Carltle. 
To  John  Carlyle. 

Chelsea  :  January  1*  1875. 
The  enclosed  letter  and  copy  of  my  answer  ought  to  go  to  you 
as  a  family  curiosity  and  secret  Nobody  whatever  knows  of  it 
beyond  our  two  selves  here,  except  Lady  Derby,  whom  I  believe 
to  have  been  the  contriver  of  the  whole  affair.  You  would  have 
been  suiprised,  all  of  you,  to  have  found  unexpectedly  your 
poor  old  brother  converted  into  Sir  Tom ;  but  alas  I  there  was 
no  danger  at  any  moment  of  such  a  catastrophe.  I  do,  however, 
truly  admire  the  magnanimity  of  Dizzy  in  regard  to  me.  He  is 
the  only  man  I  almost  never  spoKe  of  except  with  contempt ; 
and  if  there  is  anything  of  scurrility  anywnere  cliargeable 
against  me,  he  is  the  subject  of  it^  and  yet  see,  here  he  comes 
with  a  pan  of  hot  coals  for  my  guilty  head.  I  am,  on  the 
whole,  gratified  a  little  within  my  own  dark  heart  at  this  mark 
of  the  good-will  of  high  people — Dmy  by  no  m«Lns  the  chief  of 
them — ^which  has  come  to  me  now  at  the  Yery  end,  when  I  can 
have  the  additional  pleasiure  of  answering,  *  Alas,  friends  1  it  is 
of  no  use  to  me,  and  I  will  not  have  it'  Enough,  enough  I  Ee- 
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turn  me  the  official  letter,  and  aay  nothing  about  it  beyond  the 
walk  of  your  own  house. 

The  Qovemment  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  refusal, 
and  great  private  efiEorts  were  tried  to  induce  him  to  reocm- 
sider  his  resolution.  It  was  intimated  to  him  thai  Her 
Majesty  herself  would  regret  to  be  deprived  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  the  estimation  which  she  felt  for  hinu  But 
the  utter  unsuitableness  of  a '  title  of  honour '  to  a  person  of 
his  habits  and  nature,  was  more  and  more  obvious  to  him. 
^  The  Grand  Cross,'  he  said  to  me, '  would  be  like  a  cap  and 
bells  to  him.'  And  there  lay  below  a  yet  prouder  objec- 
tion. *  You  accepted  the  Order  of  Merit? '  I  said.  '  Yes,' 
he  answered,  '  but  that  is  a  reality,  never  given  save  for 

merit  only ;  while  this .'    The  Prussian  Order  besides 

did  not  require  him  to  change  his  style.     It  would  leave 
him,  as  it  found  him,  plain  Thomas  Carlyle. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

Cbelaea :  January  30,  1875. 

I  have  not  been  worse  in  health  since  you  last  heard  ;  in  fact, 
usually  rather  better ;  and  at  times  there  come  g^limpses  or 
bright  reminiscences  of  what  I  might,  in  the  language  of  flat- 
tery, call  health — very  singular  to  me  now,  wearing  out  my 
eightieth  year.  It  is  strange  and  wonderful  to  feel  these  glow- 
uigs  out  again  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  clearness,  followed 
by  base  physical  confusions  of  feeble  old  age ;  and,  indeed,  daily 
I  am  tkught  again  the  unfathomable  mystery  of  what  we  call  a 
soul,  radiant  with  heaven,  yet  capable  of  being  overclouded 
and,  as  it  were,  swallowed  up  by  the  bottomless  mud  it  has  to 
live  in,  in  this  world.  .  .  .  There  has  been  again  a  friendly  as- 
sault made  upon  me,  Disraeli  himself  the  instigator,  in  r^^ard 
to  the  celebrated  *  baronetcy '  affair.  There  was  first  a  letter 
from  Lady  Derby.  Then  there  duly  came  the  interview  of 
Wednesday,  with  a  great  deal  of  earnest  and  friendly  persuasion 
to  accept  some  part  or  other  of  the  Ministerial  offers.     Tlien  at 
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last,  when  all  had  to  be  steadfastly  dedined  as  an  evident  super- 
fluity and  impropriety,  a  frank  confession  from  her  ladyship 
that  I  had  done  well  to  answer  No  in  all  particulars.  The  inter- 
Tiew  was  not  painful  to  me,  but  rather  the  contrary;  though  I 
really  was  sorry  to  disappoint — as  it  appeared  1  should  do — ^both 
Disraeli  and  a  much  higher  personage,  Queen's  Majesty  herself, 
namely.  Lady  D.  had  at  oxice  permission  from  me  to  break  the 
secret  of  the  matter,  and  to  tell  or  publish  whatever  she  pleased 
of  the  truth  about  it. 

So  this  small  circnmstanoe  ended.  The  endeavoar  to 
mark  his  sense  of  Carlyle's  high  deserts,  which  no  other 
Premier  had  thought  of  noticing,  will  be  remembered  here- 
after to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  credit,  when  'peace  with 
honour '  is  laughed  at  or  forgotten.  The  story  was  a  nine 
days'  wonder,  with  the  usual  conflict  of  opinion.  The  final 
judgment  was  perhaps  most  completely  expressed  to  me  by 
the  conductor  of  an  omnibus :  *  Fine  old  gentleman  that, 
who  got  in  along  with  you,'  said  he  to  me,  as  Carlyle  went 
inside  and  I  mounted  to  the  roof,  '  we  thinks  a  deal  on 
liim  down  in  Chelsea,  we  does.'  '  Yes,'  I  said,  '  and  the 
Queeu  thinks  a  deal  on  him  too,  for  she  has  just  offered  to 
make  him  a  Grand  Gross.'  '  Yery  proper  of  she  to  think  of 
it,'  my  conductor  answered, '  and  more  proper  of  he  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  'Tisn't  that  as  can  do  honour  to  the 
likes  of  he.'    (X  J^KLt^u- ^jvUcrtC    "J-cW^, 

More  agreeable  to  Carlyle  were  the  mbutes  of  respect 
which  poured  in  upon  Cheyne  Row  when  the  coming  De- 
cember brought  his  SQth  birthday.  From  Scotland  came  a 
gold  medal ;  from  Berlin  two  remarkable  letters.  I  have 
copies  of  neither,  and  therefore  cannot  give  them.  One 
was  from  a  great  person  whom  I  do  not  know ;  the  other 
was  from  Prince  Bismarck,  written  in  his  own  large  clear 
hand,  which  Carlyle  showed  me,  but  I  dare  not  reproduce 
it  from  recollection. 
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To  Mm  Oor^ifis. 


-  Him  hai  beoa  this  maming  a  oomplete  wliMwlud  of  UrOi 
day  gifiii  and  ooaigiafailatioiiiialKwit  tile  pu^ 
elih  and  pvofaalily  lart  4tih  of  Decsem^  Prinee  Bhmawik,  ypa 
willoifaaerve,  fhinkBlt  lamjae^rBiiliofhUiilidaj,  whkiiiaflnoiigii 
to  ^[CNDoh  any  Taniiy  ooBinigiiilisTBOQft  injarivvfroni  mbliA 
man;  bntlo>wntobeiiigtnii^plfiaaediiiiihtheiroidorii^ 
aajB  about .' Frederiiok  llie  GtoeaV  which  aeouia  tome  •  Taluahle 
iwAWMwiai  and  c6Etifioate  oif  tfao  vaiiia  I  took  hi  tfaa  matter  not 

im^p^JjpnmnA  fa  Ail  OJTwnniirtain^fn, 

The  Sooteh  medal  too  was  an  agreeable  tribute^  doe,  he 
believed^  to  the  kmd  ezertioiifl  of  Frof eaaor  liaaBoiu  Bat 
he  was  mitiirally  ahj,  and  disliked  disphyr  when  he  was  him- 
self the  object  of  it.  The  excitement  worried  him.  He 
described  it  as  'the  birthday  of  a  skinless  old  man ;  a  day 
of  the  most  miserable  agitation  he  could  recollect  in  his  life.' 
'  The  noble  and  most  unexpected  note  from  Bismarck,'  he 
said, '  was  the  only  real  glad  event  of  tlie  day.  The  crowd 
of  others,  including  that  of  the  Edinburgh  medal,  was  mere 
fret  and  fuss  to  me,  intrinsically  of  no  value  at  all,  at  least 
till  one  had  time  to  recognise,  from  the  distance,  that  kind- 
ness and  goodwill  had  lain  at  the  heart  of  every  part  of  it' 

'Eandness  and  goodwill,'  yet  not  in  the  form  which  he 
could  best  have  welcomed.  The  respect  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  genuine  though  it  be,  takes  the  colours  of  the  age, 
and  shows  itself  in  testimonials,  addresseSi  compliments. 
'  They  say  I  am  a  great  man  now,'  he  observed  to  me, '  but 
not  one  of  them  believes  my  report ;  not  one  of  them  will 
do  what  I  have  bidden  them  do.' 

His  time  was  chiefly  passed  in  reading  and  in  dictating 
letters.  He  was  still  ready  with  his  advice  to  all  who  asked 
for  it,  and  with  help  when  help  was  needed.  He  walked 
in  the  mornings  on  the  Chelsea  Embankment   *  A  real  im- 
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proyement  that,'  as  he  reliiGtantly  admitted.  In  the  after- 
noon he  walked  in  the  park  with  me  or  some  otiier  Eriend ; 
ending  generally  in  an  omnibus,  for  his  strength  wa^  visi- 
bly failing.  At  the  beginning  of  1876,  Mr.  Trevelyan 
brought  out  his  life  of  his  nncle,  and  sent  Carlyle  a  copy. 
'It  promises,'  he  writes  to  his  brother,  'to  give  a  recognisa- 
/  ble  likeness  of  the  great  Thomas  Babington,  whom,  to  say 
tmth,  I  never  conld  in  any  way  deeply  admire,  or  at  all  be- 
lieve in,  except  to  a  very  shallow  extent  You  remember 
bringing  me  his  first '  Edinburgh  Review '  essay,'  one  night 
from  Annan  to  the  Gill,  and  reading  it  with  me  before  go- 
ing to  bed.  I  think  that  was  the  only  thing  of  his  I  ever 
read  with  lively  satisfaction.  Did  you  know  that  Macaulay 
is  understood  to  signify  '  the  son  of  Olaf ';  Aulay  Macaulay 
— Olaf,  son  of  Olaf?  Olaf  Trygveson  would  surely  be 
much  surprised  to  see  some  of  the  descendants  he  has  had. 
It  is  a  most  Bingalar  biogiaphy,  and  peychologicaUy  may  be 
considered  the  most  curious  ever  written.  No  man  known 
to  me  in  present  or  past  ages  ever  had,  with  a  peaceable 
composure  too,  so  infinite  a  stock  of  good  conceit  of  him- 
self. Trevelyan  has  done  his  task  cleverly  and  well.  I 
finished  it  with  a  rather  sensible  increase  of  wonder  at  the 
natural  character  of  him,  but  with  a  clearer  view  than  ever 
of  the  limited  nature  of  his  world-admired  talent.' 

Many  letters  have*  been  sent  to  me  from  unknown  cor- 
respondents— ^young  men  probably  who  had  been  diverted 
fi^>m  clericalism  by  reading  his  books — and  had  consulted 
Carlyle  in  their  choice  of  a  life.  Here  is  one.  I  would 
give  many  more  had  I  room  for  them,  for  they  are  all  kind 
and  wise. 

Chelsea:  March  80,  1876. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  respect  your  oonseientiouB  scruples  in  regard  to 
a  profession,  and  wish  much  I  had  the  power  of  giv- 

>  On  Milton. 
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log  you  advice  thai  would  be  of  the  least  aervice.    But  that,  I 
^^  fear,  in  my  total  i^^orance  of  yourself  and  the  posture  of  your 
^^  affairs,  is  pretty  nearly  impossible.    The  profession  of  the  law 
18  in  many  respects  a  most  honourable  one,  and  has  this  to  rec- 
ommend it,  that  a  man  succeeds  there,  if  he  succeeds  at  all,  in 
an  independent  and  manful  manner,  by  f oioe  ol  his  own  talent 
^  and  behaviour,  without  needing  to  seek  patronage  fxaoL  any- 
m   body.    As  to  ambition,  that  is,  no  doubt,  a  thing  to  be  carefully 
^  discouraged  in  oneself;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  inhere  in  the 
barrister^s  profession  more  than  in  many  others,  and  I  have 
known  one  or  two  who,  by  quiet  fidelity  in  promoting  justice, 
and  by  keeping  down  litigation,  had  acquired  the  epithet  of  the 
^    'hmest  lawyer,'  which  appeared  to  me  altogether  human  and 
^   beaiil 

^  Literature,  as  a  profession,  is  what  I  would  counsel  no  faith- 
ful man  to  be  concerned  with,  except  when  absolutely  forced 
into  it,  under  penalty,  as  it  were,  of  death.  The  pursuit  of  cul- 
jure,  too,  is  in  the  highest  degree  recommendable  to  every 
j  huSian  soul,  and  may  be  successfully  achieved  in  almost  any 
^  honest  employment  that  has  wstges  paid  for  it.  No  doubt,  too, 
the  church  seems  to  offer  facilities  in  this  respect ;  but  I  will  by 
no  means  advise  you  to  overcome  yoiur  reluctance  against  seek- 
ing refuge  there.  On  the  whole  there  is  nothing  strikes  me 
likelier  for  one  of  your  disposition  than  the  profession  of  teacher, 
which  is  rising  into  higher  request  every  day,  and  has  scope  in 
it  for  the  grandest  endowments  of  human  faculties  (coxild  such 
hitherto  be  got  to  enter  it),  and  of  all  useful  and  fruitful  em- 
ployments may  be  defined  as  the  usefullest,  fruitfuUest,  and 
also  indispensablest  in  these  days  of  ours. 

Regretting  much  that  I  can  help  you  so  infinitely  little,  bid- 
ding you  take  pious  and  patient  counsel  with  your  own  soul,  aqd 
wishing  you  with  great  truth  a  happy  result, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 

T.  Cablylb. 

Thus  calmly  and  usefully  Carlyle's  later  years  went  by. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  disturb  him.  His  health 
(though  he  would  seldom  allow  it)  was  good.     He  com- 
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of  Uttk^  ecaitsely  of  want  of  eleep,  and  sofEered  leas 
in  all  wajB  than  when  his  temperament  waa  more  impet- 
nonaly  aensitiye.  One  form  of  sorrow — ^inevitable  when 
life  is  far  prolonged,  that  of  seeing  those  whom  he  had 
known  and  loved  pass  awaj — this  he  conld  not  escape.  In 
Febrdazy,  1876,  John  Forster  died,  the  dearest  friend  that 
he  had  left  I  was  with  him  at  Forster's  funeral  in  Kensal 
Ghreen ;  and  a  month  later  at  the  funeral  of  Lady  Augusta 
Stanley  at  the  Abbey. 
In  April  his  brother  Alick  went,  far  off  in  Canada. 

April  22, 1876. — ^Poor  Alick  I  he  writes:  He  is  cut  away  from 
us,  and  we  shall  behold  his  face  no  more,  nor  think  of  him  as 
being  of  the  earth  any  more.  The  much-struggling,  ever  true 
and  valiant  brother  is  for  ever  gone.  To  himself  in  ^e  state  he 
was  in,  it  can- be  considered  only  as  a  blessed  relief,  but  it  strikes 
me  heavily  that  he  is  gone  before  myself;  that  I,  who  shotdd  in 
the  course  of  nature  have  gone  before  him,  am  left  among  the 
mourners  instead  of  being  the  mourned. 

Young  Alick^s  accotmt  of  his  death  is  altogether  interesting — 
a  scene  of  sublime  simplicity,  great  and  solemn  under  the  hum- 
blest forma.  That  question  of  his,  when  his  eyes  were  already 
shut,  and  his  mind  wavering  before  the  last  finis  of  all : — *  Is 
Tom  coming  from  Edinburgh  the  mom  ? '  *  will  never  leave  me 
should  I  live  a  hundred  years.  Poor  Alick,  my  ever  faithful 
brother  I  Come  back  across  wide  oceans  and  long  decades  of 
time  to  the  scenes  of  brotherly  companionship  with  me,  and 
going  out  of  the  world  as  it  were  with  his  hand  in  mine.   Many 


Though  he  felt  his  life  to  be  fast  ebbing,  he  still  watched 
the  course  of  things  outside  him.  He  had,  as  has  been 
seen,  been  touched  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  action  towards  him, 

1  Alltiding  to  the  old  times  when  Carlyle  was  at  the  UnWeraity  and  hto 
brother  would  be  looking  oat  for  hliii  at  vacatioD  time. 
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but  it  had  not  altered  in  the  least  his  distrust  of  I>israeli'8 
character ;  and  it  was  thus  with  indignation,  but  without 
surprise,  that  he  found  him  snatch  the  opportunity  of  the 
Bussian-Turkish  War  to  prepare  to  play  a  great  part  m 
European  politics.  It  was  tiie  curse  of  modem  EngliRh 
political  life,  as  Carlyle  saw  it,  that  Prime  Ministers 
thought  first  of  their  party,  and  only  of  the  weU-being  of 
their  country  as  wrapped  up  in  their  party's  triumph.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  sacrificed  the  loyal  Protestants  in  Ireland  for 
the  Catholic  vote.  Disraeli  was  appealing  to  the  traditions 
I  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  most  foolish  enterprise  in  which 
England  had  ever  been  engaged,  to  stir  the  national  vanity 
and  set  the  world  on  fire,  that  he  and  his  friends  might  win 
a  momentary  popularity.  That  any  honour,  any  benefit  to 
England  or  to  mankind,  could  arise  from  this  adventure,  he 
could  neither  believe  himself  nor  do  Disraeli  so  much  in- 
justice as  to  suppose  that  he  believed  it  Lord  Palmerston, 
a  chartered  libertine,  had  been  allowed  to  speak  of  the 
Turks  as  ^the  bulwark  of  civilisation  against  barbarism.' 
There  was  no  proposition  too  absurd  for  the  unfortunate 
English  people  to  swallow.  Disraeli  was  following  on  the 
same  lines ;  while  the  few  decently  informed  people,  who 
knew  the  Turks,  knew  that  they  were  the  barbarians, 
decrepit,  and  incurable ;  that  their  presence  in  Europe  was 
a  disgrace ;  that  they  had  been  like  a  stream  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  blasting  every  land  thatjihey  had  occupied.  And 
now  we  were  threatened  wit3i  war  again,  a  war  which 
might  kindle  Europe  into  a  blaze;  indefencgjof  this 
wrgtghed  nation.  The  levity  with  which  Parliament,  press, 
and  platform^  were  lending  themselves  to  the  Premier's 
anil^ition,  was  but  an  illustration  of  what  Carlyle  had  always 
said  about  the  practical  value  of  English  institutions ;  but 
he  was  disgusted  that  the  leaders  in  the  present  insanity 
should  be  those  from  whom  alone  resistance  could  be  hoped 
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for  agamst  the  inooming  of  democracy.  It  was  something 
worse  than  even  their  Reform  Bill  ten  years  before.  He 
saw  that  it  eonld  lead  to  nothing  but  the  discredit,  perhaps 
the  final  rain  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  the  retnm  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  to  work  fresh  mischief  in  Ireland.  He  fore- 
saw all  that  has  happened  as  accurately  as  if  he  had  been  a 
mechanically  inspired  prophet ;  and  there  was  something  of 
the  old  fire  of  the  *  Latter-Day  Pamphlets '  in  the  tone  in 
which 'he  talked  of  what  was  coming.  John  Garlyle  had 
spent  the  spring  of  1877  in  CHieyne  Eow.  He  had  left  at 
the  end  of  April,  when  the  excitement  was  growing  hot. 
His  brother  writes,  April  28 : — 

Dismal  rumours  are  afloat,  that  Dizzy  secretly  intends  to 
break  in  upon  the  Russian-Turkish  War,  and  supporting  him- 
self by  his  Irish  Home  Rulers,  great  troop  of  commonplace  To- 
ries, Jews,  &c.,  suddenly  get  Parliament  to  support  him  in  a  new 
Philo-Tnrk  war  against  Russia— the  maddest  thing  human  im- 
agination oould  well  conceive.  I  am  strongly  urged  to  write 
something  further  upon  it,  but  cannot  feel  that  I  have  anything 
new  to  say. 

Events  move  fast  in  these  days,  and  one  nail  drives  out 
another;  but  we  all  remember  the  winter  campaign  which 
brought  the  Russians  to  Constantinople  and  the  English 
fleet  to  the  Dardanelles.  Opinion  in  England  was  all  but 
prepared  to  allow  the  Government  to  throw  itself  into  the 
fray — all  but — ^but  not  entirely.  If  initiative  could  be 
forced  upon  the  Russians,  those  who  wished  for  a  fresh 
struggle  could  have  it.  A  scheme  was  said  to  have  been 
formed  either  to  seize  Gallipoli  or  to  take  some  similar  step, 
under  pretence  of  protecting  English  interests,  which  would 
have  driven  Rassia,  however  reluctant  she  might  be,  into  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  plan,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
was  kept  a  secret ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  prep- 
arations were  actuaUy  made,  that  commanders  were  chosen. 
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^nd  iMlrgelioiMi  were  almort  on  tbesr  im^,  videh  ivmild 
luKve  oommittod  the  oonntry  bejond  reoalL  Oax^e  hend 
of  ihii^  not  u  lie  flsid  from  idle  mmoiiri  but  £roiii  aome  an- 
thentio  eoozoe;  and  he  heard  too  that  there  waa  not  a 
moment  to  loae.  On  the  6th  of  May  he  writea  to  Ua 
hpothert— 

After  mnoh  xsxfgBoxsj  and  with  a  ddadrlift  effioirtf  I  haTd  tfaia 
day  got  iasned  thzooglL  the  'TEmea'a  small  indbpenaahle  da- 
UTeranoecntfaeTaik-aiidrfBfj^daitfQiL  Dntisr,  it  iqipeafB,  to 
the  bocrar  of  flioae  iBflio  hacfe  anyinftiNat  in  faun  andhiapRi- 
qee4lng%  luM  deaUM  to  hiwre  *  naPir  ivav  lor  the  Ihi^ 
manldnd;  andthialettohopeatodmeenaflfittOQgjhhia  mad 
and  maddeat  ligecalatioiia  on  that  aida. 

The  letter  to  the '  Times'  was  brief,  not  more  than  three 
or  f oxur  lines ;  but  it  was  emphatic  in  its  tone,  and  was  pos- 
itive aboat  the  oorreotness  of  the  infonnation.  Whether  he 
was  right,  or  whether  some  one  had  misled  him,  there  is  no 
evidence  before  the  public  to  show.  But  the  secret,  if  aecret 
there  was,  had  thus  been  disclosed  prematurely.  The  let- 
ter commanded  attention  as  coming  from  a  man  who  was 
unlikely  to  have  spoken  without  grounds,  and  any  unex- 
pected shock,  slight  though  it  may  be,  wiU  disturb  a  criti- 
cal operation.  This  was  Chyle's  last  public  act  in  this 
world ;  and  if  he  contributed  ever  so  little  to  preventing 
England  from  committing  herself  to  a  policy  of  which  the 
mischief  would  have  been  immeasurable,  oounterbalanoad 
by  nothing,  save  a  brief  populariiy  to  the  Tory  party,it 
periiaps  also  the  moat  useful  aet  in  his  whole  life. 
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GonTenatiQQ  and  habits  of  life — Estimate  of  leading  poHticiaoB 
— ^Visit  from  Lord  Wolseley — ^Loid  Beaconsfield  and  Mr. 
Gladstone— Dislike  of  Jews— The  English  Liturgy— An 
afternoon  in  Westminster  Abbey — ^Progress — ^Democracy — 
BeHgion— The  Bible— Characteristics. 

Mt  tale  draws  to  an  end.  In  representing  Garlyle's  thonghts 
on  men  and  things,  I  have  confined  myself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  his  own  words  in  his  journals  and  letters.  To  re- 
port correctly  the  language  of  conversations,  especially 
when  extended  over  a  wide  period,  is  almost  an  impossi- 
bility. The  listener,  in  spite  of  himself,  adds  something 
of  his  own  in  colour,  form,  or  substance. 

I  knew  Carlyle,  however,  so  long  and  so  intimately,  that 
I  heard  many  things  from  him  which  are  not  to  be  found 
under  his  hand ;  many  things  more  fully  dilated  on,  which 
are  there  only  hinted  at,  and  slight  incidents  about  himself 
for  which  I  could  make  no  place  in  my  narrative.  I  have 
already  noticed  the  general  character  of  his  talk  with  me. 
I  add  here  some  few  memorabilia,  taken  either  from  notes 
hastily  written  down,  or  from  my  own  recollection,  which 
I  believe  in  the  main  to  be  correct. 

When  the  shock  of  his  grief  had  worn  off,  and  he  had 
completed  his  expiatory  memoir,  he  became  more  com- 
posed, and  could  discourse  with  his  old  fulness,  and  more 
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calmly  tlian  in  earlier  times.  A  few  homrs  alone  with  him 
furnished  then  the  most  delightful  entertainment  We 
walked  five  or  six  miles  a  day  in  Hyde  Park  or  Battersea, 
or  in  the  environs  of  Kensington.  As  his  strength  de- 
clined, we  used  the  help  of  an  omnibus,  and  extended  our 
excursions  farther.  In  his  last  years  he  drove  daily  in  a 
fly,  out  Harrow  way,  or  to  Eichmond  or  Sydenham,  or 
wherever  it  might  be.  Occasionally,  in  the  warm  days  of 
early  summer,  he  would  go  with  me  to  Kew  Gurdens  to 
see  the  'flowers  or  hear  the  cuckoo  and  the  nightingales. 
He  was  impervious  to  weather — ^never  carried  an  umbrella, 
but,  with  a  mackintosh  and  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  let  the 
rain  do  its  worst  upon  him.  The  driving  days  were  the 
least  interesting  to  me,  for  his  voice  grew  weak,  and  my 
own  hearing  being  imperfect,  I  lost  much  of  what  he  said  ; 
but  we  often  got  out  to  walk,  and  then  he  was  as  audible 
as  ever. 

He  was  extremely  sensitive,  and  would  become  uneasy 
and  even  violent— often  without  explaining  himself — for 
the  most  unexpected  reasons.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
he  had  once  stayed  at  Malvern  with  Dr.  Gully,  and  on  the 
whole  had  liked  Gully,  or  had  at  least  been  grateful  to 
him.  Many  years  after.  Dr.  Gully's  name  had  come  be- 
fore the  world  again,  in  connection  with  the  Balham  mys- 
tery, and  Carlyle  had  been  shocked  and  distressed  about  it. 
We  had  been  out  at  Sydenham.  He  wished  to  be  at  home 
at  a  particular  hour.  The  time  was  short,  and  I  told  the 
coachman  to  go  back  quickly  the  nearest  way.  He  became 
suddenly  agitated,  insisted  tliat  the  man  was  going  wrong, 
and  at  last  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  take  another  road. 
I  said  that  it  would  be  a  long  round,  and  that  we  should  be 
late,  but  to  no  purpose,  aud  we  gave  him  his  way.  By-and- 
by,  when  he  grew  cool,  he  said,  '  We  should  have  gone 
through  Balham.     I  cannot  bear  to  pass  that  house.' 
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In  an  omnibuB  his  arbitrary  ways  were  very  amusing. 
He  always  craved  for  fresh  air,  took  his  seat  by  the  door 
when  he  could  get  it,  and  sat  obliquely  in  the  comer  to 
avoid  being  squeezed.  The  conductors  knew  him,  and  his 
appearance  was  so  marked  that  Uie  passengers  generally 
knew  him  also,  and  treated  him  with  high  respect  A 
stranger  on  the  box  one  day,  seeing  Carlyle  get  in,  observed 
that  the  ^  old  fellow  'ad  a  queer  'at.'  *  Queer  'at  1 '  answered 
the  driver;  'ay,  he  may  wear  a  queer  'at,  but  what  would 
you  give  for  the  'ed-piece  that's  a  inside  of  it } ' 

He  went  often  by  omnibus  to  the  Begent  Circus,  walked 
from  thence  up  Begent  Street  and  Portland  Place  into  the 
Park,  and  returned  the  same  way.  Portland  Place,  being 
airy  and  uncrowded,  pleased  him  particularly.  We  were 
BtroUing  along  it  during  the  Busso-Turkish  crisis,  one  after- 
noon, when  we  met  a  Foreign  Office  official,  who  was  in 
the  Cabinet  secrets.  Knowing  me,  he  turned  to  walk  with 
us,  and  I  introduced  him  to  Carlyle,  saying  who  he  was. 
C.  took  the  opportunity  of  delivering  himself  in  the  old 
eruptive  style ;  the  Geyser  throwing  up  whole  volumes  of 
steam  and  stones.  It  was  very  fine,  and  was  the  last  occar 
bion  on  which  I  ever  heard  him  break  out  in  this  way.  Mr. 
wrote  to  me  afterwards  to  tell  me  how  much  inter- 
ested he  had  been,  adding,  however,  that  he  was  still  in  the 
dark  as  to  whether  it  was  his  eyes  or  the  Turk's  that  had 
been  damned  at  such  a  rate.  I  suppose  I  might  have  an- 
swered, both. 

He  spoke  much  on  politics  and  on  the  characters  of  pub- 
lic men.  From  the  British  Parliament  he  was  profoundly 
convinced  that  no  more  £cood  was  to  be  looked  Tor.  j  A 
democratic  Parliament,  from  the  nature  of  it,  would  place 
persons  at  the  head  of  affairs  increasingly  unfit  to  deal  with 
them.  Bad  would  be  followed  by  worse,  and  worse  by 
worst,  till  the  very  fools  would  see  that  the  system  must 
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J  ]  end.  Lord  Wolselej,  then  Sir.Oamet,  went  with  me  onoe 
to  call  in  Ohejne  Bow,  Carljle  having  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  him.  He  was  much  strack  with  Sir  Gkunet,  and  talked 
^  I  freely  with  him  on  many  subjects.  He  described  the  '^owse 
^  J  of  Commons  as  Vsix  hundred  talking  asses^^set  to  mai^  the 
"*  laws  and  administer  the  concerns  of  the  greatest  empire  the 

world  had  ever  seen;'  with  other  nnoomplimentaiyphrafie& 
When  we  rose  to  go,  he  said,  ^  Well,  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  have 
made  jonr  acqnaintance,  and  I  wish  you  welL  There  is  one 
duty  which  I  hope  may  yet  be  laid  upon  yon  before  you 
leave  this  world — to  lode  the  door  of  yonder  place,  and  turn 
them  all  out  about  their  business^' 

Of  the  two  Parliamentary  chie&  then  alternately  rul- 
ing, I  have  already  said  that  he  preferred  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  continued  to  prefer  him,  even  after  his  wild  effort  to 
make  himself  arbiter  of  Europe.  Disraeli,  he  thought,  was 
under  no  illusions  about  himself.  To  him  the  world  was  a 
mere  stage,  and  he  a  mere  actor  playing  a  part  upon  it 
He  had  no  serious  beliefs,  and  made  no  pretences.  He  un- 
derstood, as  well  as  Carlyle  himself,  whither  England  was 
going,  with  its  fine  talk  of  progress ;  but  it  would  last  his 
time ;  he  could  make  a  figure  in  conducting  its  destinies,  or 
at  least  amuse  himself  scientifically  like  Mephistopheles. 
He  was  not  -an  Englishman,  and  had  no  true  care  for  Eng- 
land. The  Conservatives,  in  choosing  him  for  their  lead- 
er, had  sealed  their  own  fate.  He  had  made  his  fame  by 
assailing  Peel,  the  last  of  the  great  order  of  English  minis- 
ters. He  was  dexterous  in  Parliamentary  manoeuvres,  but 
looked  only  to  winning  in  divisions,  and  securing  his  party 
their  turn  of  power.  If  with  his  talents  he  had  possessed 
the  instincts  of  a  statesman,  there  was  anarchic  Ireland  to 
be  brought  to  order ;  there  were  the  Colonies  to  be  united 
with  the  Empire ;  there  was  the  huge,  hungry,  half -human 
population  of  our  enormous  to'WTis  to  be  di^afted  out  over  the 
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infiaite  territorieB  of  Oannda,  Australia,  asid  New  Zealand, 
where,  with  land  to  coltivate  and  pnre  air  to  breathe,  they 
mi^t  recover  sanity  of  sonl  and  limb. 

He  used  to  speak  with  real  anger  of  the  argument  that 
such  poor  wretches  were  wanted  at  home  in  their  squalid 
alleys,  that  labour  might  continue  <dieap.  It  was  an  argu- 
ment worthy  only  of  Oarib  cannibals.  This  was  the  work 
cut  out  for  English  Conseryatives,  and  they  were  shutting 
their  eyes  to  it  because  it  was  difficult,  and  were  rushing 
off,  led  by  Dizzy,  into  Russian  wars. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  had,  he  admitted^  some  good 
qualities.  He  could  seeyiwfe,  a  supreme  merit  in  Carlyle's 
eyes.  He  was  good-natured.  He  bore  no  malice.  If  he 
was  without  any  lofty  virtues,  he  affected  no  virtuous  airs. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Carlyle  considered  to  be  equally  incapable 
of  high  or  sincere  purpose,  but  with  this  difference,  that  he 
supposed  himself  to  have  what  he  had  not.  He  did  not 
look  on  Mr.  Gladstone  merely  as  an  orator,  who,  knowing 
nothing  as  it  ought  to  be  known,  had  flung  his  force  into 
words  and  specious  sentiments ;  but  as  the  representative 
of  the  multitudinous  cants  of  the  age— religious,  moral,  po- 
litical, literary;  differing  in  this  point  from  other  leading 
men,  that  the  cant  seemed  actually  true  to  him ;  that  he 
/  believed  it  all  and  was  prepared  to  act  on  it.  He,  in  fact,  I  / 
believed  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  one  of  those  fatal  figures,  ' 

created  by  England's  evil  genius,  to  work  irreparable  mis-  V 

chief,  which  no  one  but  he  could  have  executed. 

This,  in  sum,  was  the  opinion  which  he  expressed  to  me 
a  hundred  times,  with  a  hundred  variations,  and  in  this 
imperfect  form  I  have  here  set  it  down.  Inafew  years, 
the  seed  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  sown  in  Ireland  and 
elsewhere  wiU  have  ripened  to  the  hai*vest.  ^  All  political 
f oUies,'  Oarlyle  says  somewhere,  ^  issue  at  last  in  a  broken 
head  to  somebody.    That  is  the  final  outcome  (^  them.^ 
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The  next  generation  will  see  whether  we  are  to  have  broken 
heads  in  Ireland,  or  peace  and  prosperitj. 

His  dislike  for  Disraeli  was  perhaps  aggravated  b j  his  dis- 
like of  Jews.  He  had  a  true  Teutonic  aversion  for  that  unfor- 
tunate race.  They  had  no  humour^  for  one  thing,  and  showed 
no  trace  of  it  at  any  period  of  their  history — a  fatal  defect  in 
Carlyle's  eyes,  who  regarded  no  man  or  people  as  good  for 
anything  who  were  without  a  'genial  sympathy  with  the 
under  side.'  They  had  contributed  nothing,  besides,  to  the 
*  wealth '  of  mankind,  being  mere  dealers  in  money,  gold, 
jewels,  or  else  old  clothes,  material  and  spirituaL  He  stood 
still  one  day,  opposite  Bothschild's  great  house  at  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  looked  at  it  a  little,  and  said, '  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  want  King  John  back  again,  but  if  you  ask  me  which 
mode  of  treating  these  people  to  have  been  the  nearest  to 
the  will  of  the  Almighty  about  them — to  build  them  palaces 
like  that,  or  to  take  the  pincers  for  them,  I  declare  for  the 
pincers.'  Then  he  imagined  himself  King  John,  with  the 
Baron  on  the  bench  before  him.  '  Now,  sir,  the  State  requires 
some  of  those  millions  you  have  heaped  together  with  your 
financing  work.  "  You  won't  ? "  very  well,'  and  he  gave  a 
twist  with  his  wrist — '  Now  will  you  % '  and  then  another 
twist,  till  the  millions  were  yielded.  I  would  add,  how- 
ever, that  the  Jews  were  not  the  only  victims  whose  grind- 
ers he  believed  democracy  would  make  free  with. 

London  housebuilding  was  a  favourite  text  for  a  sermon 
from  him.  He  would  point  to  rows  of  houses  so  slightly 
put  together  that  they  stood  only  by  the  support  they  gave 
to  one  another,  intended  only  to  last  out  a  brief  lease,  with 
no  purpose  of  continuance,  either  to  themselves  or  their 
owners.  '  Human  Kfe,'  he  said,  was  not  possible  in  such 
bouses.  All  real  worth  in  man  came  t)f  stability.  Char- 
acter grew  from  roots  like  a  tree.  In  healthy  times  the 
family  home  was  constructed  to  last  for  ages ;  sons  to  fol- 
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low  their  fathers,  workmg  at  the  same  business,  with  es- 
tablished methods  of  thought  and  action.  Modern  houses 
were  symbols  of  the  universal  appetite  for  change.  They 
were  not  houses  at  all.  They  were  tents  of  nomads.  The 
modem  artisan  had  no  h<ynie^  and  did  not  know  what  home 
meant.  Everything  was  now  a  makeshift.  Men  lived  for 
the  present.  They  had  no  future  to  look  forward  to,  for 
none  could  say  what  the  future  was  to  be.  The  London 
streets  and  squares  were  an  unconscious  confession  of  it. 

For  the  same  reason  he  respected  such  old  institutions  as 
were  still  standing  among  us — ^not  excepting  even  the 
Church  of  England.  He  called  it  the  most  respectable 
teaching  body  at  present  in  existence ;  and  he  thought  it 
might  stand  for  a  while  yet  if  its  friends  would  let  it  alone. 
*Your  rusty  kettle,'  he  said,  'will  continue  to  boil  your 
water  for  you  if  you  don't  try  to  mend  it.  Begin  tinkering, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  your  kettle.'  It  could  not  last  for 
ever,  for  what  it  had  to  say  was  not  wholly  true.  Pm'itan- 
ism  was  a  noble  thing  while  it  was  sincere,  but  that  was 
not  true  either.  All  doctrines  had  to  go,  after  the  truth 
of  them  came  to  be  suspected.  But  as  long  as  men  could 
be  found  to  work  the  Church  of  England  who  believed  the 
Prayer-book  sincerely,  he  had  not  the  least  wish  to  see  the 
fall  of  it  precipitated.  He  disliked  the  liberal  school  of 
clergj'.  Let  it  once  be  supposed  that  the  clergy  generally 
were  teaching  what  they  did  not  believe  themselves,  and 
the  whole  thing  would  become  a  hideous  hypocrisy. 

He  himself  had  for  many  years  attended  no  place  of  wor- 
ship. Nowhere  could  he  hear  anything  which  he  regarded 
as  true,  and  to  be  insincere  in  word  or  act  was  not  possible 
to  him.  But  liturgies  and  such-like  had  a  mournful  inter- 
est for  him,  as  fossils  of  belief  which  once  had  been 
genuine.  A  lady — Lady  Ashburton,  I  think — induced 
him  once,  late  in  his  life,  to  go  with  her  to  St.  Paul's.    He 
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had  never  before  heard  the  En^iah  Cathedral  Sernoe,  and 
far  away  in  the  nave,  in  the  dim  lights  where  the  wordB 
were  indistincty  or  were  diagaised  in  mnao,  he  had  been 
more  impressed  than  he  expected  to  be.  In  the  prayers  he 
reoognised  ^a  tme  piety'  which  had  once  come  straight  out 
of  the  heart  The  distant  ^  Amen'  of  the  choristers  and 
the  roll  of  the  great  oigan  bron^t  tears  into  his  eyes. 
He  spoke  so  f  eelin^y  of  this,  that  I  tempted  him  to  try  again 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  t  told  him  tliat  Dean  Stanley,  for 
whom  he  had  a  strong  regard,  would  preach,  and  this  was 
perhaps  another  inducement.  The  experiment  proved  dan- 
gerous. We  were  in  the  Dean's  seat  A  minor  canon  was 
intoning  close  to  Oarlyle's  ear.  The  chorister  boys  were 
but  three  yards  off,  and  the  charm  of  distance  was  ex- 
changed for  contact  which  wbjs  less  enchanting.  The  lines 
of  worshippers  in  front  of  him,  sitting  while  pretending  to 
kneel,  making  their  responses,  bowing  in  the  creed  by 
habit,  and  mechanically  repeating  the  phrases  of  it,  when 
their  faces  showed  that  it  was  habit  only,  without  genuine 
conviction ;  this  and  the  rest  brought  back  the  feeling  that 
it  was  but  play-acting  after  alL  I  could  see  the  cloud 
gathering  in  his  features,  and  I  was  alarmed  for  what  I  had 
done  before  the  service  was  half  over.  Worst  of  all, 
through  some  mistake,  the  Dean  did  not  preach,  and  in  the 
place  of  him  was  a  popular  orator,  who  gave  us  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  sugary  eloquence.  For  a  while 
Carlyle  bore  it  like  a  hero.  But  by-and-by  I  heard  the 
point  of  his  stick  rattle  audibly  on  the  floor.  He  crushed 
his  hat  angrily  at  each  specially  emphatic  period,  and 
groans  followed,  so  loud  that  some  of  the  congregation 
sitting  near,  who  appeared  to  know  him,  began  to  look 

round.     Mrs.  D ,  the  Dean's  cousin,  who  was  in  the 

seat  witli  us,  exchanged  frightened   glances  witli  me.    1 
was  the  most  uneasy  of  all,  for  I  could  see  into  his  mind ; 
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and  at  the  too  florid  peroration  I  feared  that  he  would  rise 
and  insist  on  going  out,  or  even,  like  Oliver,  exclaim, 
'  Leave  your  fooling,  sir,  and  come  down  I '  Happily  the 
end  arrived  before  a  crisis,  and  we  escaped  a  catastrophe 
which  would  have  set  London  ringing. 

The  loss  of  the  use  of  his  right  hand  was  more  than  a 
common  misfortune.  It  was  the  loss  of  everything.  The 
powers  of  writing,  even  with  pencil,  went  finally  seven 
years  before  his  death.  His  mind  was  vigorous  and  restless 
as  ever.  Eeading  without  an  object  was  weariness.  Idle- 
ness was  misery ;  and  I  never  knew  him  so  depressed  as 
when  the  fatal  certainty  was  brought  home  to  him.  To 
this,  as  to  other  immediate  things,  time  partly  reconciled 
him;  but  at  first  he  found  life  intolerable  under  such 
conditions.  Every  day  he  told  me  he  was  weary  of  it,  and 
spoke  wistfully  of  the  old  Roman  method.  '  A  man  must 
stick  to  his  post,'  he  said,  '  and  do  Iiis  best  there  as  long  as 
he  can  work.  When  his  tools  are  taken  from  him,  it  is  a 
sign  that  he  may  retire.'  When  a  dear  friend  who,  like 
himself,  had  lost  his  wife  and  was  heart-broken,  took  leave 
in  Roman  fashion,  he  was  emphatic  in  his  approval.  In- 
creasing weakness  only  partially  tamed  him  into  patience, 
or  reconciled  him  to  an  existence  which,  even  at  its  best,  he 
had  more  despised  than  valued. 

To  Carlyle,  as  to  Hamlet,  the  modem  world  was  but '  a 
pestilent  congregation  of  vapours.'  Often  and  often  I  have 
liejird  him  repeat  Macbeth's  words : — 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 

Creexw  on  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time : 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 

The  way  to  dusky  death.    Out,  out,  brief  candle  1 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow  ;  a  poor  player 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
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And  then  is  heard  no  more.    It  te  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot;  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing. 

He  was  especially  irritated  when  lie  heard  the  ordinary 
cant  about  progress,  unexampled  prosperity,  Ac.  Progress 
whither  ?  he  would  ask,  and  prosperity  in  what  ?  People 
talked  as  if  each  step  which  they  took  was  in  the  nature 
of  things  a  step  upward  ;  as  if  each  generation  was  neces- 
sarily wiser  and  better  than  the  one  before ;  as  if  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  progressing  down  to  hell ;  as  if  human  his- 
tory was  anything  else  but  a  history  of  birth  and  death, 
advance  and  decline,  of  rise  and  fall,  in  all  that  men  have 
ever  made  or  done.  The  only  progress  to  which  Carlyle 
would  allow  the  name  was  moral  progress ;  the  only  pros- 
l^erity  the  growth  of  better  and  nobler  men  and  women : 
and  as  humanity  could  only  expand  into  high  dimensions 
in  an  orgimic  society  when  the  wise  ruled  and  the  ignorant 
obeyed,  the  progress  which  consisted  in  destroying  au- 
tliority,  and  leaving  everyone  to  follow  his  own  will  and 
pleasure,  was  progress  down  to  the  devil  and  his  angels. 
That,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  evident  goal  of  the  course  in 
which  we  were  all  hurrying  on  in  such  high  spirits.  Of 
the  theory  of  equality  of  voting,  the  good  and  the  bad  on 
the  same  level,  Judas  Iscariot  and  Paul  of  Tarsus  count-  \ 
ing  equal  at  the  polling  booth,  the  annals  of  human  in- 
fatuation, he  used  to  say,  did  not  contain  the  equal. 

Sometimes  he  thought  that  we  were  given  over  and  lost 
without  remedy;  that  we  should  rot  away  through  in- 
glorious centuries,  sinking  ever  deeper  into  anarchy,  pro- 
tected by  our  strip  of  sea  from  a  violent  end  till  the  earth 
was  weary  of  us.  At  otlier  times  the  inherent  manliness 
of  the  English  race,  inherited  from  nobler  ages,  and  not 
yet  rinsed  out  of  them,  gave  him  hopes  that  we  might  yet 
be  delivered. 
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I  reminded  him  of  the  comment  of  Dion  Cassias  on  the 
change  in  Some  from  a  commonwealth  to  an  empire.  In  a 
democracy,  Caasius  sajs,  a  conntrj  cannot  be  well  admin- 
iBtered,  even  by  accident,  for  it  is  ruled  by  the  majority, 
and  the  majority  are  alwaye  fools.  An  emperor  1b  but  a 
single  man,  and  may,  if  the  gods  please,  be  a  wise  one. 
Bat  this  did  not  please  Carlyle  either.  The  emperors  that 
Borne  got,  and  that  we  should  be  likely  to  get,  were  of  the 
Copper  Captain  type,  and  worse  than  democracy  itself. 
The  hope,  if  there  was  hope,  lay  in  a  change  of  heart  in 
the  English  people,  and  the  reawakening  of  the  nobler  ele- 

i ,  meat  in  them ;  and  this  meant  a  recovered  sense  of '  religion.' 
T'hey  would  rise  put  of  their  delusions  when  they  recognised 
once  more  the  sacred  meaning  of  dviy.  Yet  what  religion  f 

i  He  did  not  think  it  possible  that  educated  honest  men  could 
even  profess  much  longer  to  believe  in  historical  Christian- 

,  ity.  He  bad  been  reading  the  Bible.  Half  of  it  seemed 
to  be  inspired  truth,  half  of  it  human  illusion.  ^The 
prophet  says,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord.''  Yes,  sir,  but  how  if 
it  be  not  the  Lord,  but  only  you  who  take  your  own  fancies 
for  the  word  of  the  Lord.'  I  ppoke  to  hira  of  what  he  had 
done  himself.  Then  as  always  he  thought  little  of  it,  but 
he  said,  *  They  must  come  to  something  like  that  if  any 
more  good  is  to  grow  out  of  them.'  Scientific  accountings 
for  the  moral  sense  were  all  moonshine.  Right  and  wrong 
in  all  things,  great  and  small,  had  been  ruled  eternally  by 
the  Power  which  made  us.  A  friend  was  arguing  on  the 
people's  right  to  decide  this  or  that,  and,  when  Carlyle  dis- 
sented, asked  who  was  to  be  the  judge.  Carlyle  fiercely 
answered,  *  Hell  fire  will  be  the  judge.  God  Almighty  will 
be  the  judge,  now  and  Always.' 

The  history  of  mankind  is  the  history  of  creeds  growing 
one  out  of  the  other.  I  said  it  was  possible  that  if  Protest- 
ant Christianity  ceased  to  be  credible,  some  fresh  supersti- 
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tion  mj(^t  take  ito  place,  or  even  that  Popery  nught  oenne 
back  for  a  time^  developed  into  new  oonditiona.    If  the 
Olympian  goda  ooold  Borvive  Aristophanee  800  years ;  if  a 
Jnlian  ooold  Btill  hope  to  Tnaintain  Paganismas  tiie  religion 
of  the  empire^  I  did  not  see  why  the  Po])e  mi^t  not  Bor- 
viye  Luther  for  at  least  as  long.  Oarlyle  wonld  not  hear  of 
this ;  bat  he  did  admit  that  the  Hjmb  was  the  most  genuine 
relio  of  religions  belief  now  left  to  ns.    He  was  not  always 
oonostent  in  what  he  said  of  Ohristianity.  He  would  often 
fspeak  of  it  with  Goethe  *as  a  height  from  which,  when 
i  [  once  achieved,  mankind  ooold  never  descend.'   He  did  not 
I  ■  himself  bdieve  in  the  Besonection  as  a  historical  fut,  yet 
'  >  he  was  angry  and  scomfol  at  Strauss's  langoage  about  it 
^Did  not  our  hearts  bom  within  ust'  he  quoted,  insisting 
on  the  honest  conviction  of  the  apostles. 
The  associations  of  the  old  creed  which  he  had  learnt 
^       from  his  mother  and  in  the  Ecdefechan  kirk  hung  about 
him  to  the  last.   I  was  walking  with  him  one  Sunday  after- 
noon in  Battersea  Park.   In  the  open  circle  among  the  trees 
%vas  a  blind  man  and  his  daughter,  she  singing  hymns,  he 
accompanying  her  on  some  instroment    We  stood  listen- 
ing. She  sang  Faber's  *  Pilgrims  of  the  Night.*  The  words 
were  trivial,  but  the  air,  though  simple,  had  something 
weird  and  unearthly  about  it    ^  Take  me  away ! '  he  said 
after  a  few  minutes,  *  I  shall  cry  if  I  stay  longer.' 
^*^^\f.    He  was  not  what  is  commonly  ^Ued  an  amiable  num. 
/     ^Amiability  runs  readily  Tnto  insincerity!    Ue^lspoSe  his 
mind  freely,  careless  to  whom  he  gave  offence :  bot  as  no 
man  ever  delighted  more  to  hear  of  any  brave  or  good 
action,  so  there  was  none  more  tender-hearted  or  compas- 
sionate of  suffering.     Stem  and  disdainful  to  wrongdoers, 
especially  if  tbey  hap|)ened  to  be  in  high  places,  he  was 
ever  pitiful  to  the  children  of  misfortune.     Whether  they 
were  saints  or  sinners  made  no  difference.     If  they  were 
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miserable  his  heart  was  open  to  them.  He  was  like  Gk)ethe'8 
elves : — 

Wenn  er  heilig,  wenn  er  bOse, 
Jammert  sie  der  UnglUcksmann. 

Hi»  memory  was  extremely  tenacious,  as  is  always  the  ease 
with  men  of  genius.  He  would  relate  anecdotes  for  hours 
together  of  Scotch  peasant  life,  of  old  Edinburgh  students, 
old  Ecclefechan  villages,  wandering  from  one  thing  to 
another,  but  always  dwelling  on  the  simple  and  pious  side 
of  things,  never  on  the  scandalous  or  wicked.  Bums's  songs 
were  constantly  on  his  lips.  He  knew  them  so  well  that 
they  seemed  part  of  his  soul.  Never  can  I  forget  the  tone 
in  which  he  would  repeat  to  me,  revealing  unconsciously 
where  his  own  thoughts  were  wandering,  the  beautiful  lines: — 

Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 
Never  met  and  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Not  once  but  many  times  the  words  would  burst  from  him, 
rather  as  the  overflow  from  his  own  heart  than  as  addressed 
to  me. 

In  his  last  years  he  grew  weak,  glad  to  rest  upon  a  seat 
when  he  could  find  one,  glad  of  an  arm  to  lean  on  when  on 
his  feet.  He  knew  that  his  end  must  be  near,  and  it  was 
seldom  long  out  of  his  mind.  But  he  was  not  conscious  of 
a  failure  of  intellectual  power,  nor  do  I  think  that  to  the 
last  there  was  any  essential  failure.  He  forgot  names  and 
places,  as  old  men  always  do,  but  he  recollected  everything 
that  was  worth  remembering.  He  caught  the  point  of 
every  new  problem  with  the  old  rapidity.  He  was  eager  as 
ever  for  new  information.  In  his  intellect  nothing  pointed 
j  to  an  end ;  and  the  experience  that  tlie  mind  did  not  necefr- 
sarily  decay  with  the  body  confirmed  his  conviction  that  it 
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\  was  not  a  f  anotion  of  the  body,  that  it  had  another  on{^ 
and  might  have  another  doBtination.  When  he  epokeof 
the  faturo  and  its  nncertainties  he  fell  back  invariably  <m 
the  last  words  of  his  favourite  hymn: — 

"Wr  hntwin  each  halfaL 
(We  bid  you  Id  hope.) 

Meanwhile  his  bnsineBB  with  the  world  was  ovw,  his  oon* 

nection  with  it  was  dosing  in,  and  he  had  only  to  bid  it 

FarewelL 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  of  flie  son, 

Kor  the  stormy  whiter  m^ ; 
Now  the  lon^  day's  task  Is  done. 

Home  art  gone  and  ta'eh  thy  wages. 
Golden  Uids  and  lasses  must^ 
Like  chimn^-sweepers,  come  to  dust 

Often  theRC  words  were  on  his  lips.  Some^  too,  he  felt 
that  he  was  going ;  home  to  those  ^  dear '  ones  who  had 
gone  before  him.  His  wages  he  has  not  taken  with  him. 
His  wages  will  be  the  love  and  honoar  of  the  whole  Eng- 
lish race  who  read  his  books  and  know  his  history.  If  his 
writings  are  forgotten,  he  has  left  in  his  life  a  model  of 
simplicity  and  uprightness  which  few  will  ever  equal  and 
none  will  excel.  For  he  had  not  been  sustained  in  his  way 
through  this  world  by  an  inherited  creed  which  could  give 
him  hope  and  confidence.  The  inherited  creed  had  crum- 
bled down,  and  he  had  to  form  a  belief  for  himseK  by 
lonely  meditation.  Nature  had  not  bestowed  on  him  the 
robust  mental  constitution  which  passes  by  the  petty  trials 
of  life  without  heeding  them,  or  the  stubborn  stoicism 
which  endures  in  silence.  Nature  had  made  him  weak, 
passionate,  complaining,  dyspeptic  in  body  and  sensitive  in 
spirit,  lonely,  irritable,  and  morbid.  He  became  what  he 
was  by  his  moral  rectitude  of  principle,  by  a  conscientious 
resolution  to  do  right,  which  never  failed  him  in   serious 
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things  from  his  earliest  years,  and,  though  it  could  not 
change  his  temperament,  was  the  inflexible  goide  of  his  con- 
duct. Neither  self-indulgence,  nor  ambition,  nor  any 
meaner  motive,  ever  led  him  astray  from  the  straight  road 
of  duty,  and  he  left  the  world  at  last,  having  never  spoken, 
never  written  a  sentence  which  he  did  not  believe  with  his 
whole  heart,  never  stained  his  conscience  by  a  single  dehb- 
erate  act  which  he  could  regret  to  remember. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A.D.  1877-81.    ^T.  82-86. 

Statues — ^Portraits — Millais^s  picture — Study  of  the  Bible — Ill- 
ness and  death  of  John  Carlyle — Preparation  of  Memoirs — 
Last  words  about  it — Longing  for  death — ^The  end — Offer  of 
a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey — ^Why  declined — ^Ecclef echan 
churchyard — Conclusion. 

A  BRIEF  chapter  closes  my  long  story.  All  things  and  all 
men  come  to  their  end.  This  biography  ends.  The  bi- 
ographer himself  will  soon  end,  and  will  go  where  he  will 
have  to  answer  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged 
his  trust,  happy  so  far  that  he  has  been  allowed  to  live  to 
complete  an  arduous  and  anxious  undertaking.  In  the 
summer  of  1877  Carlyle,  at  my  urgent  entreaty,  sat  for  his 
picture  to  Mr.  Millais.  Mr.  Boehm  had  made  a  seated 
statue  of  him,  as  satisfactory  a  likeness  in  face  and  figure 
as  could  be  rendered  in  sculpture ;  and  the  warm  regard 
which  had  grown  up  between  the  artist  and  himself  had 
enabled  Mr.  Boehm  to  catch  with  more  than  common  suc- 
cess the  shifting  changes  of  his  expression.  But  there  was 
still  something  wanting.  A  portrait  of  Carlyle  completely 
satisfactory  did  not  yet  exist,  and  if  executed  at  all  could  be 
executed  only  by  the  most  accomplished  painter  of  his  age. 
Millais,  I  believe,  had  never  attempt^  a  more  difficult  sub- 
ject. In  the  second  sitting  I  observed  what  seemed  a  miracle. 
The  passionate  vehement  face  of  middle  life  had  long  dis- 
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appeared.  Something  of  the  Annandale  peasant  had  stolen 
hack  over  the  proud  air  of  conscious  intellectual  power.  The 
scorn,  the  fierceness  was  gone,  and  tenderness  and  mild  sor- 
row had  passed  into  its  place.  And  yet  under  Millais's  hands 
the  old  Carlyle  stood  again  upon  the  canvas  as  I  had  not 
seen  him  for  thirty  years.  The  inner  secret  of  the  features 
had  been  evidently  caught.  There  was  a  likeliess  which  no 
sculptor,  no  photographer,  had  yet  equalled  or  approached. 
Afterwards,  I  knew  not  how,  it  seemed  to  fade  away.  Mil- 
lais  grew  dissatisfied  with  his  work,  and,  I  believe,  never 
completed  it.  Carlyle's  own  verdict  was  modestly  uncer- 
tain. 

The  picture,  he  said,  does  not  please  many,  nor  in  fact  myself 
altogether;  but  it  is  surely  strikingly  like  in  every  feature,  and 
the  fundamental  condition  was  that  Millais  should  paint  what 
he  was  able  to  see. 

TTiR  correspondence  with  his  brother  John,  never  inter- 
mitted while  they  both  lived,  was  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  bookawith  which  he  was  occupying  himself.  He  read 
Shakespeare  again.  He  read  Goethe  again,  and  then  went 
completely  through  the  '  Decline  and  Fall.' 

I  have  finished  Gibbon,  he  wrote,  with  a  great  deduction  from 
the  high  esteem  I  have  had  of  him  ever  since  the  old  Kirkcaldy 
days,  when  I  first  read  the  twelve  volumes  of  poor  Irving's  copy 
in  twelve  consecutive  days.  A  man  of  endless  reading  aiid  re- 
search, but  of  a  most  disagreeable  style,  and  a  great  want  of  the 
highest  faculties  (which  indeed  are  very  rare)  of  what  we  could 
call  a  classical  historian,  compared  with  Herodotus,  for  instance, 
and  his  perfect  clearness  and  simplicity  in  every  part. 

In  speaking  of  Gibbon's  work  to  me  he  made  one  re- 
mark which  is  worth  recording.  In  earlier  years  he  had 
spoken  contemptuously  of  the  Athanasian  controversy,  of 
the  Christian  world  torn  in  pieces  over  a  diphthong,  and 
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le  would  ring  the  clianges  in  broad  Annandale  on  the 
Hom(X)U6ion  and  the  Homoiousion.  He  told  me  now  that 
he  perceived  Christianity  itself  to  have  been  at  stake.  If 
the  Arianfl  had  won,  it  would  have  dwindled  away  into  a 
legend. 

He  continued  to  read  the  Bible,  *the  significance  of 
which,'  he  found,  '  deep  and  wonderful  almost  as  much  as 
it  ever  used  to  be.'  Bold  and  honest  to  the  last,  he  would 
not  pretend  to  believe  what  his  intellect  rejected,  and  even 
in  Job,  his  old  favourite,  he  found  more  wonder  than  satis- 
faction. But  the  Bible  itself,  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare, 
remained  *  the  best  books '  to  him  that  were  ever  written. 

He  was  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  however,  and  the 
exertion  of  thought  exhausted  him. 

I  do  not  feel  to  ail  anything,  he  said  of  himself,  November  2, 
1878,  except  unspeakable  and,  I  think,  increasing  weakness,  as 
of  a  young  child — ^the  arrival,  in  fact,  of  second  childhood,  such 
as  is  to  be  expected  when  the  date  of  departure  is  nigh.  I  am 
fi^atcful  to  Heaven  for  one  thing,  th^t  the  state  of  my  mind 
coutinues  unaltered  and  perfectly  clear;  siuely  a  blessing  be- 
yond expression  compared  with  what  the  contrary*  would  be. 
Let  us  pray  to  be  grateful  to  the  great  Giver  of  Grood,  and  for 
patience  under  whatever  His  will  may  be. 

And  again,  November  7 : — 

Tlie  fact  is,  so  far  as  I  can  read  it,  my  strength  is  faded  nearly 
quite  away,  and  it  begins  to  be  more  and  more  evident  to  me 
that  I  shall  not  long  have  to  struggle  under  this  bmden  of  life, 
but  soon  go  to  the  refuge  that  is  appointed  for  us  all.  For  a 
long  time  back  I  have  been  accustomed  to  look  at  the  Emster 
Freuiid  as  tlie  most  mei-cif ul  and  indispensable  refuge  appointed 
by  the  Great  Creator  for  His  wearied  children  whose  work  is 
done.  AJas,  alas  1  the  linal  mercy  of  Gk)d,  it  in  late  years  always 
appears  to  me  is,  that  He  delivers  us  froiA  life  which  has  be- 
come a  task  too  hard  for  us. 

As  long  as  John  Carlyle  survived,  he  had  still  the  assdci 
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ate  of  hifi  early  years,  on  whose  affection  he  could  rely,  and 
John,  as  the  younger  of  the  two,  might  be  expected  to  out- 
live him.  But  this  last  consolation  he  was  to  see  pass  from 
him.  John  Carlyle,  too,  was  sinking  under  the  weight  of 
years.  Illness  bore  heavily  on  him,  and  his  periodic  visits 
to  Chelsea  had  ceased  to  be  manageable.  His  home  was  at 
Dumfries,  and  the  accounts  of  him  which  reached  Cheyne 
Row  all  through  that  winter  were  less  and  less  hopeful.  It 
was  a  winter  memorable  for  its  long,  stem,  implacable 
frost,  which  bore  hard  on  the  aged  and  the  failing.  Though 
tiiey  could  not  meet,  they  could  still  write  to  each  other. 


To  John  Carlyle. 

Chelfica :  December  14,  1878. 

•My  dear  Brother^ — On  coming  down  stairs  from  a  dim  and 
painful  night  I  find  your  punctual  letter  here,  announcing  that 
matters  are  no  better  with  yourself,  probably  in  some  respects 
even  worse.  We  must  be  patient,  dear  brother,  and  take  piously 
if  we  can  what  days  and  nights  are  sent  us.  The  night  before 
last  was  unusually  good  with  me.  All  the  rest,  especially  last 
night,  were  worse  than  usual,  and  little  or  no  sleep  attainable 
by  me.  In  fact  I  seem  to  perceive  that  there  is  only  one  hope, 
that  of  being  called  away  out  of  this  unmanageable  scene.  One 
must  not  presume  to  form  express  desires  about  it,  but  for  a  long 
time  back  the  above  has  been  my  clear  conviction.  About  you, 
dear  brother,  I  think  daily  with  a  tender  sorrow  for  your  sake, 
and  surely  have  to  own  with  you  tliat  there  is  no  good  news  to 
be  expected  from  either  side.  Good's  will  be  done.  The  frost,  I 
perceive,  will  not  abate  yet,  and  the  darkness  gives  no  sign 
of  lessening  either.  Your  case,  dear  brother,  I  feel  to  be 
even  worse  than  my  own,  and  I  am  often  painfully  thinking  of 
you.  Let  us  summon  all  the  virtue  that  is  in  us,  if  there  be  any 
virtue  at  all,  and  quit  us  like  men  and  not  like  fools.  Mary 
sends  her  kindest  love.  To  me  she  is  unwearied  in  her  atten- 
tion; rose  last  night,  for  example,  as  she  ever  does  at  my  sum- 
mons ;  but  was  not  able  last  night,  for  the  first  time,  to  do  me 
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T.  Cabltxa 


A  fittle  more  and  Jobn  was  gone.  As 
grew  hopelesBi  Oarlyle  was  afraid  every  day  that  the  end 
had  come,  and  that  tiie  news  had  been  l^pt  back  from  him. 
*Ib  my  brother  John  deadt'  he  asked  me  one  day  as  I 
joined  him  in  his  carriage.  He  was  not  actoally  dead  then, 
but  he  soffiered  only  for  a  few  more  days.  John  Oarlyle 
would  have  been  remembered  as  a  distinguished  man  if  he 
had  not  been  overshadowed  by  his  greater  brother.  After 
his  early  straggles  he  worked  in  his  profession  for  many 
careful  years,  and  saved  a  considerable  fortune.  Then, 
in  somewhat  desultory  fashion  he  took  to  literature 
He  wanted  brilliancy,  and  still  more  he  wanted  energy, 
but  he  had  the  virtue  of  his  family — ^veracity.  What- 
ever he  undertook  he  did  faithfully,  with  all  his  abil- 
ity, and  his  translation  of  Dante  is  the  best  that 
exists.  He  needed  the  spur,  however,  before  he  would 
exert  himself,  and  I  believe  he  attempted  nothing  serious 
afterwards.  In  disposition  he  was  frank,  kind-hearted, 
generous ;  entirely  free  from  all  selfishness  or  amtition ; 
simple  as  his  brother  in  his  personal  habits;  arid  ready 
always  with  money,  time,  or  professional  assistance,  wher- 
ever his  help  was  needed.  When  Oarlyle  bequeathed 
Oraigenputtock  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  John  too 
settled  a  handsome  sum  for  medical  bursaries  there,  to 
encourage  poor  students.  These  two  brothers,  bom  in  a 
peasant's  home  in  Annandale,  owing  littie  themselves  to  an 
Alma  Mater  which  had  missed  discovering  their  merits, 
were  doing  for  Scotland's  chief  University  what  Scotiand's 
peers  and  merchants,  with  their  palaces  and  deer  forests 
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and  social  splendour,  had,  for  some  cause,  too  imperfectly 
supplied. 

James  Carljle  and  three  sisters  still  remained,  and 
Carlyle  was  tenderly  attached  to  them.  But  John  had 
been  his  early  friend,  the  brother  of  his  heart,  and  his 
death  was  a  sore  blow.  He  bore  his  loss  manfully,  sub- 
mitting to  the  inevitable  as  to  the  will  of  his  Father  and 
Master.  He  was  very  feeble,  but  the  months  went  by 
without  producing  much  visible  change,  save  that  latterly 
in  his  drives  he  had  to  take  a  supply  of  liquid  food  with 
him.  He  was  still  fairly  cheerful,  and  tried,  though  with 
diminished  eagerness,  to  take  an  interest  in  public  affidrs. 
He  even  thought  for  a  moment  of  taking  a  personal  part 
in  the  preparation  of  his  Memoirs.  Among  his  papers  I 
had  found  the  Reminiscences  of  his  father,  of  Irving,  of 
Jeifrey,  of  Southey  and  Wordsworth.  I  had  to  ask  myself 
whether  these  characteristic,  and  as  I  thought,  and  continue 
to  think,  extremely  beautiful  autobiographical  fragments, 
should  be  broken  up  and  absorbed  in  his  biography,  or 
whether  they  ought  not  to  be  published  as  they  stood,  in  a 
separate  volume.  I  consulted  him  about  it.  He  hail  al- 
most forgotten  what  he  had  written ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
recalled  it  to  his  recollection  he  approved  of  the  sepamte 
publication,  and  added  that  they  had  better  be  brought  out 
immediately  on  his  death.  The  world  would  then  be  talk- 
ing about  him,  and  would  have  something  authentic  to  go 
upon.  It  was  suggested  that  he  might  revise  the  sheets 
personally,  and  that  the  book  might  appear  in  his  lifetime 
as  edited  by  himself.  He  turned  the  proposal  over  in  his 
mind,  and  considered  that  perhaps  he  might  try.  On  re- 
flection, however,  he  found  the  effort  would  be  too  much 
for  him.  He  gave  it  up,  and  left  everjihing  as  before  to 
me,  to  do  what  I  thought  proper. 

At  this  time  there  had  been  no  mention  and  u6  purpose 
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he  himself  nor  any  of  us  expected  him  to  survive  the 
winter.     He  was  scarcely  able  even  to  wish  it. 

He  was  attended  by  a  Scotch  physician  who  had  lately 
settled  in  London.  He  disliked  doctors  generally,  and 
through  life  had  allowed  none  of  them  near  him  except  his 
brother ;  but  he  submitted  now  to  occasional  visits,  though 
he  knew  that  he  was  past  help  and  that  old  age  was  a  disease 
for  which  there  was  no  earthly  remedy.  I  was  sitting  with 
him  one  day  when  this  gentleman  entered  and  made  the 
usual  inquiries.  Carlyle  growled  some  sort  of  answer,  and 
then  said : — 

I  think  very  well  of  you,  sir.  I  expect  that  you  will  have 
gnood  success  here  in  London,  and  will  well  deserve  it  For  me 
you  can  do  nothing.  The  only  thing  you  could  do,  you  must 
not  do— that  is,  help  me  to  mako  an  end  of  this.  We  must  just 
Cpo  on  as  we  are. 

He  was  entirely  occupied  with  his  approaching  change, 
and  with  the  world  and  its  concerns  we  could  see  that  he 
had  done  for  ever.  In  January  he  was  visibly  sinking. 
His  political  anticipations  had  been  exactly  fulfilled.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  come  back  to  power.  Fresh  jars  of  paraffin 
had  been  poured  on  the  fire  in  Ireland,  and  anarchy  and 
murder  were  the  order  of  the  day.  I  mentioned  something 
of  it  to  him  one  day.  He  listened  indifferently.  *  These 
things  do  not  interest  you  ? '  I  said.  '  Not  the  least,'  he 
answered,  and  turned  languidly  away.  He  became  worse 
a  day  or  two  after  that.  I  went  down  to  see  him.  BKs  bed 
had  been  moved  into  the  drawing-room,  which  still  bore  the 
stamp  of  his  wife's  hand  upon  it.  Her  workbox  and  other 
ladies'  trifles  lay  about  in  their  old  places.  He  had  forbid- 
den them  to  be  removed,  and  they  stood  within  reach  of  his 
dying  hand. 

He  was  wandering  when  I  came  to  his  side.      He  reco^- 
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fault  into  a  virtue  by  the  simplicity  and  completeness  of 
their  repentance. 

He  had  told  me  when  Mrs.  Carlyle  died,  that  he  hoped 
to  be  buried  beside  her  at  Haddington.  It  was  ordered 
otherwise,  either  by  himself  on  reconsideration,  or  for  some 
other  cause.  He  had  foreseen  that  an  attempt  might  be 
made  to  give  him  a  more  distinguished  resting-place  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  For  many  reasons  he  had  decided 
that  it  was  not  to  be.  He  objected  to  parts  of  the  English 
burial  service,  and,  veracious  in  everything,  did  not  choose 
that  words  should  be  read  over  him  which  he  regarded  as 
untrue.  *  The  grain  of  com,'  he  said, '  does  not  die ;  or  if  it 
dies,  does  not  rise  again.'  Something,  too,  there  was  of  the 
same  proud  feeling  which  had  led  him  to  decline  a  title. 
Funerals  in  the  Abbey  were  not  confined  to  the  deserving. 

When was  buried  there  he  observed  to  me,  *  There 

will  be  a  general  gaol  delivery  in  that  place  one  of  these 
days.'  His  own  direction  was  that  he  was  to  lie  with  his 
father  and  mother  at  the  spot  where  in  his  life  he  had  made 
80  often  a  pious  pilgrimage,  the  old  kirkyard  at  Ecclefe- 
chan. 

Dean  Stanley  wrote  to  me,  after  he  was  gone,  to  offer 
the  Abbey,  in  the  warmest  and  most  admiring  terms.  He 
had  applied  to  me  as  one  of  the  executors,  and  I  had  to  tell 
him  that  it  had  been  otherwise  arranged.  He  asked  that 
the  body  might  rest  there  for  a  night  on  the  way  to  Scot- 
land. This  also  we  were  obliged  to  decline.  Deeply  affect- 
ed as  he  was,  he  preached  on  the  Sunday  following  on  Car- 
lyle's  work  and  character,  introducing  into  his  sermon  a 
beautiful  passage  which  I  had  given  to  him  out  of  the  last 
journal. 

The  organ  played  afterwards  the  Dead  March  in 
*  Saul ' — ^grand,  majestic — as  England's  voice  of  farewell  to 
one  whose  work  for  England  had  closed,  and  yet  had  not 
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dosed.  It  ifl  still,  perhaps,  rather  in  its  infancy ;  for  he, 
being  dead,  yet  speaks  to  ns  as  no  other  man  in  this  een- 
tury  has  spoken  or  is  likely  to  speack. 

He  was  taken  down  in  the  night  by  the  railway.  I, 
Lecky,  and  Tyndall,  alone  of  his  London  friends,  were  able 
to  follow.  We  travelled  by  the  mail  train.  We  arrived 
at  Ecclef  echan  on  a  cold  dreary  February  morning ;  such  a 
morning  as  he  himself  describes  when  he  laid  his  mother  in 
the  same  grave  where  he  was  now  to  rest  Snow  had 
fallen,  and  road  and  field  were  wrapped  in  a  white  wind- 
ing-sheet The  hearse,  with  the  coffin,  stood  solitary  in  the 
station  yard,  as  some  waggon  might  stand,  waiting  to  be 
unloaded.  They  do  not  study  form  in  Scotland,  and  the 
absence  of  respect  had  nothing  unusual  about  it.  But  the 
look  of  that  black,  snow-sprinkled  object,  standing  there  so 
desolate,  was  painful ;  and,  to  lose  sight  of  it  in  the  three 
hours  which  we  had  to  wait,  we  walked  up  to  MainhiU,  the 
small  farmhouse,  two  miles  distant,  where  he  had  spent  his 
boyhood  and  his  university  vacations.  I  had  seen  MainhiU 
before,  my  companions  had  not.  The  house  had  been  en- 
larged since  my  previous  visit,  but  the  old  part  of  it,  the 
kitchen  and  the  two  bedrooms,  of  which  it  had  consisted 
when  the  Carlyles  lived  there,  remained  as  they  had  been, 
with  the  old  alcoves,  in  which  the  beds  were  still  standing. 
To  complete  the  resemblance,  another  family  of  the  same 
station  in  life  now  occupied  it — ^a  shrewd  industrious  farm- 
er, whose  wife  was  making  cheeses  in  the  dairy.  Again 
there  were  eight  children,  the  elder  sons  at  school  in  the 
village,  the  little  ones  running  about  barefoot  as  Carlyle 
had  done,  the  girls  with  their  brooms  and  dusters,  and  one 
little  fellow  not  strong  enough  for  farm  work,  but  believed 
to  have  gifts,  and  designed,  by-and-by,  for  college.  It  was 
tlie  old  scene  ov3r  aga'n,  the  same  stiige,  the  same  play, 
with  new  players.     We  staycl  looking  about  us  till  it  wajs 
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time  to  go,  and  then  waded  back  through  the  lialf-nielted 
enow  to  the  station.    A  few  strangers  had  arrived  from 
^inborgh  and  elsewhere,  but  not  many ;  for  the  family, 
simple  in  their  habits,  avoided  display,  and  the  day,  and 
even  the  place  of  the  funeral,  had  not  been  made  public. 
Two  or  three  carriages  were  waiting,  belonging  to  gentle- 
men in  the  neighbourhood.     Mr.  James  Carlyle  and  his 
sisters  were  there,  with  their  children,  in  carriages  also,  and 
there  was  a  carriage  for  us.     The  hearse  was  set  in  move- 
ment^ and  we  followed  slowly  down  tlie  half-mile  of  road 
which  divides  the  station  from  the  village.    A  crowd  had 
gathered  at  the  churchyard,  not  disorderly,  but  seemingly 
\vith  no  feeling  but  curiosity.     There  were  boys  and  girls 
bright  with  ribands  and  coloured  dresses,  climbing  upon 
the  kirkyard  walls.     There  was  no  minister— or  at  least  no 
ceremony  which  implied  the  presence  of  a  minister.     I 
could  not  but  contrast,  in  my  own  thoughts,  that  poor  and 
almost  ragged  scene,  with  the  trampled  sleet  and  dirt,  and 
t^nordered  if  not  (?i*ordered  assemblage,  with  the  sad  ranks 
of  mourners  who  would  have  attended  in  thousands  had 
I)ean  Stanley's  ofEer  been  accepted.     I  half-regretted  the 
x^solution  which  had  made  the  Abbey  impossible.     Mel- 
ancholy, indeed,  was  the  impression  left  upon  me  by  that 
£nal   leave-taking  of   my  honoured  master.      The  kirk- 
yard was    peopled  with    ghosts.     All   round   me   were 
ieadstones,  with  the  names  of  the  good  old  villagers  of 
whom  I  had  heard  so  many  stories  from  him :  the  school- 
master from  whom  he  had  learnt  his  first  Latin,  the  black- 
smith with  whom  his  father  had  argued  on  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  his  father,  mother,  sister,  woven  into  the  life 
which  was  now  over,  and  which  it  was  to  fall  to  myself  to 
describe.     But  the  graves  were   soiled  with  half-thawed 
sleet,  the  newspaper  correspondents  were  busy  with  their 
pencils,  the  people  were  pressing  and  pushing  as  the  coffin 
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was  lowered  down.  Not  in  this  way,  I  thon^t  for  a  mo- 
meht^  ought  Scotland  to  have  laid  her  best  and  ^mteat  in 
his  solemn  sleeping-plaoe.  Bnt  it  was  for  a  moment  only. 
It  was  as  he  had  himself  deored.  They  whom  he  had 
loved  best  had  been  bnried  so— all  so— and  with  no  other 
forms.  The  foneral  prayers  in  Scotland  are  not  offered  aft 
the  grave,  bnt  in  private  honses,  before  or  after.  There 
was  nothmg  really  nnsnitable  in  what  habit  had  made  nat- 
nral  and  fit    It  was  over,  and  we  left  him  to  his  lesL 

In  fatjore  years,  in  fntnre  centuries,  siarangers  will  oome 
from  distant  lands — from  America,  from  Anstraliai  from 
Kew  Zealand,  from  every  ide  or  continent  where  the  Eng* 
liah  langoage  is  spoken — to  see  the  honse  where  OariylB 
was  bom,  to  see  tlie  green  tnrf  under  which  his  dust  is 
lying.  Scotland  will  have  raised  a  monument  over  his 
grave ;  but  no  monument  is  needed  for  one  who  has  made 
an  eternal  memorial  for  himself  in  the  hearts  of  all  to  whom 
truth  is  the  dearest  of  possessions. 

'  For  giving  his  soul  to  the  common  cause,  he  has  won  for 
himself  a  wreath  which  will  not  fade  and  a  tomb  the  moat  hon* 
ourable,  not  where  his  dust  is  decaying,  but  where  hia  glory 
lives  in  everlasting  remembrance.  For  of  illustrious  men  all 
the  earth  is  the  sepulchre,  and  it  is  not  the  inscribed  column 
in  their  own  land  which  is  the  record  of  their  virtues,  but  the 
unwritten  memory  of  them  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  maa« 
kind.' 
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Scotland,  14^^;  her  temper,  154; 
her  close  friendship  with  Mi^s 
Geraldine  Jewsbiry,  177;  letter  to 
her  mother  on  affairs  in  Cheyne 
Row,  198;  her  illness  at  Liverpool 
on  learning  the  death  of  her 
mother,  199;  returns  to  Cheyne 
Row,  205;  consents  to  follow  the 
Bullers  to  Suffolk,  219;  her  birthday 
present  from  Carlyle,  259;  anper- 
mtends  the.  alterations  in  Cheyne 
Row,  281 ;  her  indomitable  spirit 
under  illness,  291  ;  visits  Lady  Har- 
riet Baring,  314  ;  vinits  the  Bar- 
ings in  Hampshire.  316;  her  dislike 
of  Addi«coml>e,  320  ;  disagreement 
with  Carlyle,  324  ;  goes  to  fSeaforth, 
32( ;  Hooks  a<lvi(:e  from  Mazziiii, 
325 ;  his  lettcrB  in  answer.  325, 328  ; 
returns  to  Cheyne  How,  3i35 ;  resolu- 
tion regarding  the  Barings,  :v>(); 
f rif^ndship  with  Mazzini,  34:> ;  ac- 
companies Carlyle  to  the  (irange, 
343;  and  to  Matlock  and  Buxt<>n, 
350 ;  her  illness  at  A^idisconl^>e, 
35JJ ;  visits  Haddmqfton,  ii.  7; 
writes  to  John  C;irlyle,  7;  her 
description  of  a  Scotch  wedding, 
8 ;  visit  to  the  (Grange,  75 ;  dfcidea 
not  to  accompany  Carlyle  to  Gror- 
maay,  S3 ;  visits  John  Carlyle  and 
his  wife  at  Moll'at,  III  ;  n'lrses 
Carlylti's  mother.  113;  her  thrifti- 
ness,  1.^6;  Budget  of  &  J'rmfnr  In- 
cofnprisf^  138 ;  bogiris  h'^r  diary, 
15ii ;  satirical  letter  from,  157  ;  goes 
to  Haddington,  UK) ;  her  opinion  of 
the  opening  of  'Frt'dericK,'  1^'5; 
prows  weaker  in  hoaUh,  H>7;  her 
improved  condition,  175;  domestic 
trials,  19S;  improvt.'d  domestic 
arrangements,  2<Mi ;  ht^r  delic-ite 
condition,  21*-*;  goes  to  Nithsdale, 
212  ;  note  to  Mr.  Fronde  on  Bishop 
C<)le?)hO,  2!33  ;  her  continued  wcak- 
noHs,  -**i7;  accident.  2mO  ;  goes  to  St. 
LcouardH,  '.oil;  tii^jht  to  Ar  nandalc. 
231 ;  her  partial  recovery.  240  ;  loses 
the  power  of  her  right  arm,  243  ; 
goes  to  Nithadale,  240  ;  and  returua 


to  Che3me  Row,  247 ;  her  laat  patt- 
ing from  her  husband,  866;  her 
pleasure  at  the  auccesii  of  Carlyle^i 
Edinburgh  addresa,  261  ;  her  death, 
265;  and  funeral,  268;  dawn  of 
the  '  Letters  and  Memorials  oV 
306 

Carlyle,  John  (brother  of  T.  Carivle). 
i  18,  29;  Carlyle'a  letters  to,'  46, 
61,  71,  83,  85,  101,  115,  143,  144, 152, 
&>0,  ii.  167,  2C^,  345,  309;  viaita 
his  brother  in  Cheyne  Row,  L 
62;  criticises  his  MB.,  09;  devote* 
himself  to  the  poor  in  Rome  during 
the  cholera,  100 ;  hia  thonghtfalneta 
for  his  brother,  143;  hia  inflnenoe 
over  him,  253  ;  leaves  for  SooUand, 
253 ;  his  tzanalation  of  Dante^a 
'  Inferno,*  ii  7 ;  death  of  hia  wife, 
i:)6  notf  ;  stays  with  his  bcother  at 
Cheyne  Row,  276  ;  retuma  to  Soot- 
land,  277  ;  meets  his  brother  on  his 
return  from  Mentone,  291 ;  hia 
death,  !i98;  his  character.  396;  his 
bequest  to  Edinbuigh  Universitv, 
398 

Carivle,  Margaret  (mother  of  T.  Car- 
lyie).  her  anxiety  regarding  Car- 
lyle's  faith,  i.  5'! ;  characterii^tic 
letters  to  her  son,  54,  163 ;  Carlvle's 
letters  to,  i  81,  88,  107,  24:s.  '-jM, 
287.  2S,s,  :^8,  374,  381,  386,  ii  9*.', 
IIS;  her  increasing  weakness,  l311, 
312;  Carlyle  visits  her,  212,  H'2,  ii. 
142 :  her  indignation  at  Lady  Harriet 
Barings  treatment  of  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
i.  !)53 ;  divines  domestic  trouble  in 
Cheyne  Row,  ii  09 ;  death,  121 

Carlyle,  Thoma",  his  opinion  of  biog- 
raphy, i  1  ;  l>egmning  of  life  m 
Cheyne    How,    7 ;    uncertain   pro»- 

f)ect4»,  8  ;  almorlH'd  in  French  Keviv 
utioii.  10;  hiscieed,  11;  on  litera- 
ture ap  a  profession,  19,  70,  112;  his 
reception  of  the  news  of  the  burnt 
miinuBcript.  2^{ ;  ciimpensation  for, 
25 ;  resolves  ti>  rewrite  the  volnme, 
24 ;  mi^cts  Wordsworth.  27 :  his 
|)overty  and  cor.tid«.-nce.  20 ;  blank 
prospect."*.  31  ;  his  htyle.  ^4,  45 ; 
its  juRtitication,  35 ;  refu^es  to 
recognize  any  bo<ly  of  l>elievers, 
37;  thoughthof  abandoning  litera- 
ture. 40 ;  finishes  the  rewriting  of 
the  burnt  volume.  47 ;  starts  for 
Scotland,  49 ;  retnms  \x>  (?hel»<a 
52 ;  nifuses  to  be  connected  wit) 
])artie8.  r»t) ;  Mr.  Banil  Montagu* 
offer  of  employ mentf  57 ;  mode  c 
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life,  59 ;  relaxation  in  garden  work, 
01 ;  pleasure  in  his  brother's  com- 
pany, 62 ;  the  diaoipline  of  genius, 
fe;  visits  John  Mul,  63;  progress 
of  his  work,  64 ;  reception  of  the 
*  Diamond  Necklace '  by  the  critics, 
69;  pessimistic  views  of  literarv 
life,  70;  completes  the  'French 
Revelation,*  7»;  his  belief  in  the 


reception  of  his  work  by  oontem- 
poxaries,  80;  consents  to  deliver 
Motores  in  London,  84 ;  prospectus 
of  the  lectures,  85;  their  success, 
89;  visits  Scotlaadj  93;  returns 
to  London,  96;  his  kindness  to 
others,  100;  thoughts  on  the 
cholera,  100;  resolutions  againnt 
vanity,  103;  proposals  from  the 
publishers  regarding  reprints  of  his 
works,  104;  distaste  for  public 
emplovment,  111 ;  prepares  for 
seoona  course  of  lectures,  113; 
opinion  of  popularity  and  its  value, 
114;  depressinff  effect  of  lecturing 
upon  him,  119 ;  visits  Kirkcaldy, 
u/^ ;  calls  on  Jeffrev,  124 ;  goes  to 
Sootsbrig,  125;  evid.ences  in  Lon- 
don of  his  growing  importance. 
128;  agrees  to  write  on  Cromwell 
for  the  *  London  and  Westminster,* 
128;  agitates  for  the  institution 
of  a  public  lending  library,  131 ; 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  the 
London  Library,  131 ;  on  authors 
and  publishers,  132;  first  impres- 
sions on  the  records  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, 182;  makes  the  ac- 
Jiuaintance  of  Monckton  Milnes, 
83 ;  Bunsen,  184 ;  and  Mr.  Baring 
(afterwards  Lord  Ashburton),  134 ; 
remarks  on  Bilrs.  Carlyle^s  Boir6B,135; 
interview  with  Count  d'Orsay,  136 ; 
BUCCMs  of  third  course  of  lectures, 
187;  his  dissatisfaction  with  them, 
137;  his  fear  of  being  led  away 
by  public  speaking,  138;  reflections 
on  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
138 ;  corresponds  with  Mill  ana 
Lookhart  on  writing  an  article 
thereon,  140 ;  meets  Webster,  141 ; 
his  portrait  of  him,  141 ;  becomes 
acquainted  with  Connop  Thirlwall 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  David^s), 
142 ;  reoeivM  present  of  a  mare, 
142;  vkita  SooUsAd,.  148 :  flrttoz- 
ptci«aoa  of  railway  travaUiag,  144  \ 


benefit  derived  from  riding,  146 : 
continues  article  on  *  Chartism,* 
147 ;  which  Lockhart  refuses,  148  ; 
publishes  the  article  in  book  form 
successfully^,  149 ;  its  reception 
by  the  critics,  149;  on  heroes,  150; 
proposed  discourses  on  *  Heroes  and 
Hero- worship,*  151:  receives  con- 
gratulatory letters  from  strangers, 
158  ;  his  unrest,  154 ;  his  letters  on 
Heroes,  155 ;  resolves  to  put  them 
into  book  form,  158 ;  his  treatment 
of  uncongenial  company,  159  ;  on 
special  juries,  162 ;  remarks  on  the 
supposed  Macaulav  ariide  about 
'  him  in  the  'Edinburgh  Review,* 
164;  receives  further  remitt«ioes 
from  America,  165 :  finishes  *  Lect- 
ures on  Heroes.*  160 ;  wishes  to  live 
by  the  sea,  169;  continues  studies 
on  the  Commonwealth,  170 ;  im- 
patience with  London,  172 ;  his 
nervous  irritability,  174;  experi- 
ence of  a  special  Jury,  175*  comes 
to  terms  with  Fraser  about  lectures 
on  *  Hero-worship,*  176;  first  ac- 
oualntence  with  Miss  Qeraldine 
Jewsbury,  177  ;  goes  to  Fmten 
with  Minies,  178 ;  visite  the  James 
MarshaUs  at  Heamnglv,  181 ;  a  new 
experience  of  life  in  Engli^  coun- 
try houses,  182 ;  proceeds  to  Liver- 
pool and  Dumfriesshire,  183 ;  tekes 
a  cottage  on  the  Solway  for  the  sum- 
mer, lo3 ;  lives  in  seclusion,  189 ; 
returns  to  London,  189 ;  difficulty 
in  beginning  *  Cromwell,*  190;  dis- 
belief in  the  present  being  better 
than  the  past,  190 ;  sete  out  to  at- 
tend his  mother-in-law*s  funeral, 
201 ;  is  left  sole  executor,  201 ;  his 
life  at  Templand,  202,  203 ;  incident 
in  Crawfora  churchyard,  211 ;  visite 
his  mother,  212;  his  pride  in  his 
family  pedigree,  215 ;  visits  Dr.  Ar- 
nold at  Rugby,  216;  the  battle-field 
of  Naseby,  217 ;  returns  to  London, 
218;  goes  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  hear  Charles  Duller  speak, 
219 ;  his  opinion  of  the  House.  219 ; 
agrees  to  accompany  Stephen  Sprang 
Rice  to  Ostena,  220 ;  his  descrip- 
tive power,  221 ;  visits  Ghent,  22d  ; 
returns  to  I,ondGm.  282;  his  high 
appreciation  of  English  sailors,  2^; 
becomes  aoouaintea  with  Owen,  the 
geolQffist,  282 ;  follows  his  wife  to 
ftaJBR^  284;  a  ride  in  Oromw^a 
poQlltry,  2d4;  Ti4te  Vh  CathtdMl, 


SM  ;   8*   ^— .  3S6 ;   Bimtingdra,  ■ 
'iSS&:  hii  >rogrviiii  vrjtli  'Crum- 

well,'  £  prophecies  legMiliDg 

tbe    fotu  ugb«l    nt.   MU;    the 

birtb  or  t  unci  Pment,'  910 ; 

t«piciity  1  omnpowtinn,  *13 ;  ib- 

oeptiOD  a work.  J44  :  it*  affect 

■jnoiig    his      onbempor^Tles,    94$ ; 
hi>   pmition   uid   iiian«i«,   3K ; 


ffi"": 


EmkinP,  L>78;'(md  ret™»"to' l^n"- 
don.  2i9 ;  effeota  apon  him  of  the 
■IlentioDB  in    Cheyne  Row,   3S0 ; 

Rfnsefl    s    professomhtp      at     St. 

Andrew!.  9^;  ddicht  at  the 
•occeH  of  the  mavemtiit  for  the 
protection  of  fsctory  children,  '. 
3H8  :  uiietii  for  his  mother.  -J89 ; 
difficDltiea  with  'Cromwell,'  'iPS  ;  I 
low  eMimate  of  hia  own  work.  390 ;  ' 
Ku  e»ening  with  the  Barings  at 
AddiacomM,  'UTi :  his  contempt  for  ' 
borea,  2»5 :  life  at  the  Grange.  2W)  ; 
progreai  with  'Cromwell,"  SOO;  its 
completioa,  804 :     nature    of     the 

of  the  long  stndv  of  the  Common- 
mekttli,  30T  ;  political  conclntions. 
3(M:  the  rights  of  majorities.  MOi; 
Joins  hia  wife  at  Seaforth,  .tit; 
goes  on  to  Scotabrig,  Rll  :  the. 
neepCioD  of  '  Cromwell '  by  the  ■ 
pnbtiB,  .116;  dawn  of  '  Fi^erick  j 
the^reat,'  315;  return;  to  London. 
,■!!•;:  visits   the  Barini^  in   Hamp- 

::itt  ;  dome«tic  clonds,  3;4  ;  solicited 
to  Bssitt  the  '  Yoang  Ireland '  part]-,  ' 
aSi;  impalienci 


O'Conndl  Xn ;  maeti  Carlebm.  the 

novelid,  t^KI .  dines  with  John  Xii- 

chel,  SMI ;  reliinu  t<>  EnclaDd.  31t ; 

maeu  with  Harguet  FuIIct.  Hi ; 

lints  Lord  and  Lwlv  Athbuttua  at 

the  Ctslige,  :J44  ;  Tiuta  the  thriiiai. 

S» :  his  njmnathy  far  Iieland,  m  ; 

lisitB  trim  Jetfrev,  S4T ;  and  fivm 

Dr   Chalmers,  34  • :   his  adrice  -o 

-      ig  men  on  iiterkluir  as  a  p\ro- 

OD,  SiO;    Tiuts    Matiovk    and 

ton,  Sfi :  and  Mr.  W.  K  Forriei 

EMrdon.    XM;    nukes    the    ntZ 

hitaiice    uf   John    and     Jacob 

bt^:j5Ii  Ti*itihi>ti»ilh«.333; 

As  to   London,  354;    visit   to 

(lanag*,  3Sii ;  coiriaponds  «Ith 

jn  Rolbsehild  on  the  Jew  Wl, 

r  bis    financial    ciicnniituices. 

I  tDOjecta  for  new  boots,  SGI  ; 

'Siodns   from    Rouods^tcb,' 

;  lldnks  of  writing  a  work  do 

ociKcy,  3W;  meet*  Sit  Robert 

,  see ;  thongbU  on  the  stale  ut 

ope,    3T0;    od  CbartiBm,    572; 

-cwspsptr     article*.    373; 


hcnge,  376  ;  riuU  the  Baring*.  379 ; 
his  opinion  of  the  proposed  Crom- 
well sUtiie.  364 ;  viEited  by  Louis 
Blsnc,  S-4 :  encounters  Louis 
Napoleon,  S.>6  ;  providea  temooTmrr 
refnge   for    Char 


acquainted  will 
J.  A.  Proode,  SW;  tour  Ih 
Ireland,  il    1  ;  meet  Gai 


e,  the  I 


nUqua 


decline!  an  invitation  from  the 
VicCTDT,  S  :  his  detcription  of  Kil- 
dare.  3;  meets  Mr.  IV.  E  Fo.ster, 
5 ;  liis  opinion  of  Lord  Geoiga 
Hilt'B  experiment  in  Donegal.  5; 
address  at  Derry,  6 ;  st,irs  at 
Scotsbiia,  S  ;  visits  the  A^burtona 
at  Olen  Tmim,  S ;  his  drscription 
of  a  Highland  shooting  pa  tad  ise.  II ; 
Tctiims  to  Scotsbrig,  12;  his  de- 
testation of  cant,  14  ;  his  Uttetncsa 
""^gio  question   "" 


hia  connertion  wiih  Mill.  '? 
Millbank  Pcnitentiarr.  3?> 
miniscenee  of  old 


SI  ;    his 


to  dine  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.  U5 ; 
meets  Prescott.  Cnbitt.  and  Barrv 
the  architect.  36;  tneets  Savam 
Londor,  42 ;  i-isita  Mr.  Redwood. 
^8 ;  his  description  of  Merttvr 
Tjd^d,  44  ;  life  al  Scotlblig,  Hi ; 


Indai, 
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zoaoticm  after  the  PamphUt^  47 ; 
Ilia  discontent,  48  ;  visits  the  Mar- 
•haUs,  50 :  returns  to  London,  &2 ; 
diasatisfied  with  Wyoherley'e  Come- 
dies, 55;  writes  the  'Life  of  Ster- 
ling,* 58 ;  his  remarks  on  a  portrait 
of  nimself,  64 ;  on  a  peculiarity  of 
the  English  language,  66  noU  ;  on 
the  Crystal  Palace,  67,  130;  ^oes 
to  the  waters  at  Malvern,  68 ;  visits 
the  Ashburtons  in  Paris,  70 ;  meets 
Thiers,  Mi  rim^e,  and  likborde,  70 ; 
resolves  to  write  the  history  ot 
Frederick  the  Great,  73 ;  magnitude 
of  the  task,  73 ;  studies  for  '  Fred- 
erick,* 76;  piolecti  ^ing  to  Oer- 
manv,  78;  visits  Linlatben,  79; 
resolves  \^  visit  Germany,  Ki;  at 
Bonn,  t>o;  description  of  the 
Rhine,  88;  at  F^ank^lrt,  90; 
Homburg,  91 ;  Marbourg,  92 ;  de- 
scription of  Goethe's  house,  95; 
and  Schiller's,  96;  his  opinion  of 
Hermhut,  99 ;  description  of  Ber- 
lin, 100 ;  end  of  the  journey.  101 ; 
retoospect,  104*  on  the  Duke  of 
Wellinffton*8  funeral,  107;  the 
beginnmg  of  *  Frederick^*  108 ;  re- 
hires Azeglio,  109 ;  an  incident  at 
the  Grange,  109 ;  revival  of  the  cock 
nuisance,  115 ;  extract  from  journal 
on  his  miseries,  116 ;  his  last  letter 
to  his  mother,  118;  hurries  to 
£kx>tsbrig  in  time  to  see  her  once 
more,  12^;  on  his  mother*s  death, 
131;  his  grief,  1!^;  his  opinion  of 
tiie  Crimean  war,  128 ;  and  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  ld9;  the  sound-proof 
room,  130;  the  journal  of  a  day, 
136 ;  the  economies  of  Cheyne  Row, 
187;  sources  of  income,  137*  his 
difficulties  over  '  Frederick,*  14o ;  on 
the  battle  of  the  Alma,  147 ;  and 
Louis  Napoleon's  visit  to  England, 
148;  visit  to  Suffolk,  149,  149; 
goes  to  Addiscombe,  151  ;  spends 
the  autumn  in  Scotluid,  155 ;  visits 
the  Ashburtons,  157;  grief  at  the 
d^th  of  Lady  Ashburton,  158 ;  his 
horse  Fritz,  159 ;  progress  with 
*Praderick.*  160;  fresh  worries, 
163;  the  difficulties  in  costume, 
164,  178 :  remarks  on  the  Indian 
Kutiny,  i65 ;  &nd  on  London  Christ- 
mas, 166 ;  on  Scotch  s>ervants,  168 ; 
completion  of  first  two  volumes  of 
the  ^Frederick,*  170 ;  hU  *  Frederick' 
compared  with  ^  Waiter  Shandy.* 
174 ;  a  night  in  a  railway  SjoSaiy  176; 


pays  visit  to  Craigenputtock;  183  ; 
second  tour  in  Germany,  184 ;  nar- 
rative of  his  journey,  184;  visits 
RUgen,  185;  Frederick's  battle- 
fields.  188 ;  Breslau,  189 ;  ^»g,  189 ; 
and  Dresden,  190 ;  returns  to  Lon- 
don, 191 ;  his  masterly  grasp  of  the 
battle-fields,  193;  success  of  'Fred- 
erick,* 193;  effects  of  literary  life, 
196;  mode  of  life,  199;  takes  a 
house  in  Fife,  200;  visits  Thurso 
Castle,  201 ;  improved  domestic 
arrangements,  20();  his  friendship 
with  John  Huskin,  207;  on  the 
American  Civil  War,  209;  visit 
to  the  Grange,  209;  publication  of 
third  volume  of  ^Frederick, '  213;  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  Mr.  Froude, 
215 ;  his  charity,  216  ;  his  oompas- 
fiion  for  suffering,  217;  as  a  com- 
puiion,  218 ;  his  distrust  of  modem 
science.  219 ;  his  estimate  of  re- 
ligion, 320;  and  materialism,  221;  his 
opinion  of  Dean  Stanley,  2123  ;  and 
Oolenso,  223 ;  on  literature  and  its 
value,  224 ;  is  compared  to  St  Paul, 
225 ;  tone  of  his  conversation,  22fl^ ; 
breakdown  of  his  horse  Fritz,  228 ; 
on  Dickens's  reading,  229 ;  his  wife's 
aocidentw  230 ;  his  olindness  to  its 
nature,  231 ;  accompanies  her  to  St 
Leonards,  232 ;  takes  a  house  there, 
233;  alone  in  Cheque  Row,  285; 
presents  his  wife  with  a  brougham, 
240;  completes  'Frederick,*  240; 
goes  to  Annandale^  243 ;  visits  tiie 
Speddings  at  Keswick,  247  ;  returns 
to  Cheyne  Row,  250  ;  his  feelings 
towards  Edinburgh,  252 ;  chosen 
Rector  of  the  University,  258 ;  his 
opinion  of  Ruskin's  '  Ethics  of  the 
Dust,'  253 ;  departs  for  Edinburj|h, 
255 ;  his  last  parting  from  his  wife, 
256 ;  installation  as  Rector,  257 ;  his 
speech,  257 ;  its  effect  on  the  world, 
260 ;  temporary  popularity  of  his 
works,  260 ;  recognized  as  a  '  great 
man,'  261 ;  praise  from  the  news- 

Sapers,  263 ;  delayed  by  an  aoci- 
ent,  263 ;  his  reception  of  the 
news  of  his  wife*s  death,  367 ;  re- 
turns to  Iiondon,  268;  accom- 
panies the  body  of  his  wife  to 
Haddington,  268;  her  funeral,  268; 
receives  message  from  the  Queen, 
212;  his  reply,  278;  attempts  at  oc- 
cupation, 276;  visits  Miss  Davenport 
Bromley,  277 ;  and  Lady  Ashburton 
at  Mentone,  288 ;  returns  to  £a:«- 


I 


land,  sei :    bii  obaritdea,  SOS ;  on 

eubliD  affidrg,  295;  pnhllilun 
SbooUng  Niiga™.'  398;  his  lint 
public  ultersnoe  on  Engliah  poli- 
tic:  Sai;  TeBiimes  riding.  ftUO ; 
daily  woities,  :iUO;  reviition  of  his 
'  ColUoted  Works,'  301 ;  his  weari- 
nen  of  life,  SU3:  nst  to  WodIs- 
tborpe,  3M  ;  rcOBives  >  visit  from 
his  brother  June*,  SW;  oa  the 
ClerkeDwell  oiplosion,  'HH ;  retro- 
spect. !)0S;  dawD  of  'the  Letters 
■nd  Hemoriali    of    Mrs.    Culyle,' 

g,)^.     J_.. ._    L=___l.,_    .L.    J.^ 


Imselfin 


811 ;  uid  of  Tyndsll's  lectnre  on 
FuadiLv.  313;  visits  Lord  North- 
bTO0k,SI3;  meets  S.G.O.  ('theRer. 
Lord  Sfdaey'K  314;  nukes  seleo- 
Uons  from  his  wife'a  lettar•^  314 ; 
meditation*  from  his  joamal,  315  ; 
his  opinion  of  modom  AtbUBm,  317, 
828;  and  of  oratory,  313;  another 
riding   aooident.  d23-.    neeta   the 

Sieen  at  WesImiDater,  323;  loses 
fl  power  of  his  right  hand.  3S9  ; 
on  the  dfsthoC  his  mend  Erakine, 
3S3 ;  on  the  lues  of  anaiohy.  384 ; 
on  Anne  Boleyn,  3ST ;  on  Ginx'e 
Babv,  HS9  ;  on  the  Fnmoo-GBnnaD 
wsr,  340;  and  NtpolBon  IQ.,  340; 
on  the  victory  of  Germany,  341 ; 
on  the  profpBots  for  Fruioe.  341 ; 
on  Anaia'i  breach  of  tJie  Treaty 
of  Paris,  349;  his  letter  to  the 
■Times'  on  the  Fmnoo-GeriDan 
aestion.  343 ;  its  elfeot  on  the 
English  people.  315;  on  ^e  lou  of 

bis  vrife't    Remii 


ST3  1  a  obaraoleristiD  letter  of  *^ 

to  a  j^ooag  man.  374 :  on  tM 
of   hii  brother   Alick.  itiS  ; 
policy  of  the  Tory  puty  dut' 
RixsHi-Tnrkiiih  war.  XVi ;  h' 
to    the    -Times'    thereon,  i 
amusing  inoideot  in  Kcw  C 
3SD ;    bis  opinion    of   the 
PsiiiaiDeitt,  381  ;  meeta  Sir 
Wolseloy,   381 ;  his  opinkin  c 
JewB.  At;  on  Londim  hansel 
big,  385 ;  and  tbe  Church  o  ' 
loud,   SS6 :  bis  opinion  of  < 
vices  at  St.  Paul's  and  Weati 
386;  his  irritation  at  bis  d 


edge  of  his  ajiproachiug  ecc, 
his     nnswerviDg     rnolitu-'- 
Boehro'a  statneof  biin^^SM, 
portrait,  395;  his  opinion  a 
^--•-  ■Decline  and    PUl.'r 


anxiety  regarding  1 
Memoriala,^    41)0; 


faia    . 


i^  light  hand.  34T  :  givM 


writings.  3o6;  oa  the  death  nf 
Bishop  Wilberforce  and  J.  S.  Mill, 
368  -  on  Mill's  Autubiognphy,  3S8 : 
on  Mr.  Lecky,  3X0;  on  the  Irish 
licr  of  Ur,  Gladstone,  isfll  ;  on 
r   James    Stephen,  3(13 ;  his   lut 

Sin  Che  journal,  ^i;  receives 
rder  of  Horit  from    Prostia, 
;  onthe  general  elcotionof  1874, 


I    Gludati 


e  and    Diu 


3  Mr,   Dis- 


meii's  letter  c 

tion  of  his  intellect,  and  to  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  3G8 ;  tributes 
of  reipeot  on  his  eightieth  birthdaj, 


dootom,  401 ;  „         - 

and  death.  408 ;  hi*  fonanl,  tl 
Csvaignao.  General,  L  STl 
Chalmers,  Ut.  visits  (Wlyla,  L 
ChnrCeris,  Lady  Anne^  i.  StG 
Chartism,  1 13T  ;  artiole  eo,  1^ 

tboughts  apon.  373 
Chartism   and  Badi«disin,  Oa^ 

estimate  of,  L  1S7.  14T 
Chepstow,  description  of,  L 
CbeyneRow.  beginiiinB  of  ^ 
T;  effect  on  CSu-lyle  of  ill 
10.280;  vi>ilonle>,ii.Sa;U 
miesDf,18T;  aloneiB,  SB.  i 
strange  application*  at,  SSI 
Cholera,  thoughts  on  the,  L  " 
Cbristianity  and   political 
differontie  betureen,  ii,  ?7 
CbDTCh  of  EngUnd.  Oarlrle's  vltnoa 

thB,ii.3S5 

Clerkenirell  eiplosion,  on  Uie,  ii.  Wt 

Clongh,  Arthor,  .bia  reason  for  Inar. 

ing  Oxford.  L  390:  Cmiiflft   hidi 

oglnloa  of  him,  390;  hai  daath.  U. 

Oockbnm,  Lord,  Carlrle's  eatsniale  bL 
il.  IBS 

Colenso,  Bishop.  Oailyle^a  opinion  of. 
li.  ^;  Hrv.  CarlyVaiMU  («  Mr- 
Fronde  on,  ii.  »1» 

Coleridge,  i.  38;  iL  RO 

Colngne    Cathedral,    aaoodota  at,  J 


I,    aaoodota  at,  J^h 


Index. 
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Oommons,  Hoiue  of,  Oarl^le  vudti 
the,  i.  319 ;  hi8  opinion  of  it,  219 

Oommonwealth^'Carlyle's  first  impret'* 
■iona  on  the  records  of  the,  L  132 : 
oontinnes  their  itady,  170 ;  its  effect 
on  bin  mind.  307 

Commune,  toe  French,  Cadyle** 
opinion  of,  il  845 

OonservatiBm,  remarks  on,  i.  21 

Craigenputtook,  visit  to«  ii.  183;  be- 
qneatned  to  Univendty  of  Edin- 
bnreh,  294 

Crawford  chnrchriud,  incident  in,  i 

'  311 ;  visit  to.  274 

Crimean  war,  the,  ii.  139 

Cromwell,  i  138,  130,  132;  difficolty 
in  beginning  Life  of,  191 ;  its  be- 
sinnixigB,  ^SS ;  difficulties  with, 
289;  its  progress,  300;  and  com- 
pletion, 804;  its  reception  bv  the 
Dublio,  316 ;  new  edition  called  for, 
319 ;  Carlyle^s  opinion  of  the  pro- 
posed Cromwell  rtatue.  884 

Cinrstal  Palace,  the,  ii.  67,  130 

Cubitt,  meeting  with,  ii.  36 

T^EMOCRACY,  Carlyle'a  thonghts 

JL^    on,  i.  366 

Derby,  Imj,  her  interview  with  Car- 
lyle  regarding  a  proposed  recogni- 
tion of  nis  genius,  ii.  370 

Derry,  Carlyle's  addrens  at,  ii.  6 

^Diamond  Necklace,'  its  reception  by 
the  critics,  L  09  • 

Dickens,  Charles.  Carly1e*s  first  sight 
of,  i.  153 ;  on  his  readings,  ii.  339 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  Carlyle's  opinion 
of,  it  866,  882;  his  letter  to  Car- 
lyle,  366 ;  Carlyle's  answer,  867 

Doctors,  Carlyle's  dislike  of,  ii.  401 

Donegal,  Lord  G.  Hill's  experiment 
in,  ii.  5 

D'Orsay,  Count,  interview  with,  i.  136 

*  Downm^  Street  and  Modem  Govern- 

ment,' iL  26 

Dresden,  visit  to,  ii  191 

Duffy,  Charles  Gavan,  and  the  'Young 
Ireland'  party,  i  332;  Carlyle's 
opinion  or  Duffy,  340 ;  his  narrow 
escape,  841  ;  guest  in  Cheyne  Row, 
889 ;  meets  Carlyle  in  Dublin,  iL  3 

Dumfriesshire,  visit  to,  i  183 

EDINBURGH,  Carlyle's  feelings 
towards,  ii  252 ;  is  chosen  Rec- 
tor of  the  Univerity  of,  353 ;  his  in- 
stallation, 257;  bequeaths  Craigen- 
puttook to  the  University,  294 

*  Edinburgh    Review,*   Carlyle'a .  re- 


marks on  Boppoaed  article  by  Ma- 

caulay  in  the,  L  164 
Ely  Cathedral,  visit  to,  i  234 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  his  relations 

with  Carlyle,  L  38,  119 ;  high  ap- 

Cdation  of,  187 ;  visits  Canyle  m 
don,  854 ;  lectures  in  England, 

860;  visits  Paris  and  Oxford,  375; 

at  Btonehenge,  876  *  his  opinion  of 

*  Frederick,^  ii  3413 ;   agam   visits 

England,  357 
{ England,    condition   of,    in    1843,  i 
I     1^9 ;  improved  condition  now,  341 ; 

this  partly  the  reason  of  Carlyle'a 

teaching,  241 
;  English  language,  on  a  peculiarity  of 

the,  ii.  66no^0 
I  Ersldne,  Ralph,  reflections  on  a  hiog- 

raphy  of.  i  273 
Erakine,  Thomas,  of  Linlathen,  i  109, 
'     ii  79;  Carlyle^s  letters  to,  i  309. 

286,   828,  867- ii.  15,  113,  313,  370; 
1     visit  to,  i  278;  his  letter  to  Hr. 

Carlyle.  ii.  248 ;  his  death,  388 
Europe,  tnoughtson  the  state  of,  i  870 

*  Exodus  from  Houndsditch,*  i  361 
Eyre,  Governor,  Carlyle^s  opinion  of 

his  conduct,  ii  280;  ana  interest 
in  his  defence,  810 

FARADAY,  Carlyle's  opinion  of 
Tyndairs  leotnre  on,  ii.  313 

Femtne  IncomprUe^  budget  of  a,  ii. 
188 

Fife,  Carlvle  takes  a  house  in,  ii  300 

Forster,  John,  his  kindness  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  ii  365;  his 
death,  875 

Forster,  Mr.  W.  B.,  visit  to,  at  Raw- 
don,  i  350 ;  meets  him  in  Ireland, 
ii  5 

Poxton,  Mr.,  ii  183 

France,  Carlyle  on  the  prospects  of, 
ii34l 

Franco-German  war,  Carlyle  on  the, 
ii  340 ;  and  the  victory  of  the  Ger- 
mans. 341 

Frankfurt,  visit  to,  ii.  90 

Fraser,  Jaraes  (proprietor  of  the 
magazine),  Carlyle's  opinion  of  his 
critical  faculty,  i.  UH  ;  come  to 
terms  about  the  lectures  on  '  Hero 
Worship,'  176 

*  Frederick  the  Great,  ^  dawn  of  the 

history,  i.  315;  studies  for,  ii  76; 
its  beginning,  107 ;  difficulties  with, 
146 ;  its  progress,  160  ;  completion 
of  the  first  two  volumes,  liO;  its 
comparison  with  'Walter  ShaDdj%* 


imbliDatioii 


174;  iU  mceeis,  193;  rmblii 
of  the  third  volame.  213  ;  cc  , 
tioD  of  tbs  work,  210 ;  Ita  tnuiiU-  i 
tdou  into  GeniMn,  311 ;  iti  diect  tn  , 
Gftidiuit,  ^1 :  r«<wpUDD  in  Bus-  , 
land,  m  ! 

Frenoh  Revolntton,  Curlyle's  Hiiitory 
of  Che,  i.  10;  miabsp  nitb  the  HS., 
23,  29;  rewIiCB  to  rowritc  it,  24. 
43.^5.47;  progrpM  with,  M ;  it» 
oompletion,  Ti  ;  natFurs  of  the  woric. 
in  :  its  reception  by  oontunpocarieii, 

80.  sa 

Frippji,  Hr.,  L  350 
Tntt.  C-rlylB-a  home,  a  159,  288 
Froade,  J.    A.,  firat  iatrodnctiDii  to 
Cwlyle,  L  3B0 ;  ■  di«ciplo   of  Car- 
lyle'i,  iL    153;  Carlyle  a  oritioinns 
on  hU  work,  153 ;  on  C«rirle'«  hU- 
toricat  metbod,  tTO;  hccowe  olose 
biend.,  315  ;  C»rly1e  give,  the  omi- 
lody  of  hia  wif  e'a  RemmbcenocB  to. 
34S;   and  intmsts    him  with    tbe 
writinB  of  bin  biography.  3B3 
Fuller,  Mxrgsret.  meeting  Krith,  i.  343 
Fuller,    Margaret,   her   meeting  with 
Carlyle,  L  S43,  S«{,  S44 

GAVAZZI,    FATHER,    Carlyle'a 
opinion  of.  ii.  TO 
German  Literature,  Lectnrea  on,  i.  85, 


.iLQI 


'  tleroe*  and   Hrto-wi 

IH  1.58,  l(i6.  176 
Herrnhut,  Carlyle's  opinimi  of,  HJ 
Highl&Dd  and  mah  ahtiarei 
Hill.  Lord  George,  bia  miu 

proie  tbe  itate  of  Inland,  li.  7   "^ 

Holland,  lady,  j '' 

Hollaail.  Lord,  i 
Hgmburx,  vlait  I 
Honte  of  Commona,   visit  to  Ii 

319 
Houaeboilding  in   London,   I 

remarks  on,  ii.  385 
HiidaOD,  the  '  Itulwaj  Kisg,'  i 
Hunt.  Leigh,  i.  IIT 
HuntJnfidon,  viait  to,  !.  285 
Huxley,  John,  iL  SSO 

INDIAN  MUTINV.  lemuk 
iLlOS 

Ireland,   Carlyle'a  auiety    abooL 
33Si  viritalo.  33V,  iL  1;  ayir  — 
■      Bn^ab^r 
UUV  attei 

_.  _  Iriah  policy.  SJS 

Iiiih  and  Hiebland  ahearvra,  ( 
Iiiah  Church,  Carlyle'a  apinion  mM 

diasHtablialuneat  uf  tbe,  ii  Sll 
Irving,    Edward.    Carlyla'e    ""      " 


inf,  ii 


78.83; 


L    opinion    i 


Germanv,  projected               ■           ■       ■  .             -                       ^ 

•eoond  toui  in,  iL  1S4  t3      '  French  BeTolation.'  _ 

Ghent,  liait  to.  i.  236-^  Carlyle  ai  an   anthol.   US;    meet 

Gibbon'a  '  Decline  and  Fall,'  eitinute  Carlyleio  Ediaburgh,  IM;  Cailyla'i 

of,  iL  SgS  viait  to,  STS :  Tiaita  CarlyU,  MT 

Gini'a  Baby.  IL  339  '  Jeauitiam.'  ii.  37 

Gladatone,  W.  E.,  on  ila»ery,  ii.  IT  'Jaw  Bill.' the,  L 

nolf  ;    bia    valodictory    addreM   ■«  Jewe,  Carlyle'a  opioion  of  tha  il 

Bcctor  of   Edinburgh    DniTsraity,  Jewabury,   Mias  Gereldiua,  Carl 


KEBLE,  JOHN.  Ckilrle'ad 
lion  of,  iL  310 


4 


Kildare.  dencription  nt.  U.  3 
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'Latter-day  Pamphlets/  the  firtt  of,  > 

iL  19 ;  reriews  of  them,  55 
Leoky,  Mr.^ii  860 
Leotares  in  London,  Carlyle^e,  L  84, 

113,  117,119,120,  187 
Lending  library,  agitates  for  a,  L  131 
^Letters  and  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Car- 

lyle,'  Mr.   Fronde's  opinion  bf,   ii. 

348 ;  John  Forster  on,  8o3 ;  Oarlyle's 

anxiety  about,  400 
Liberty,  on,  ii  17 
Linlathen,  visit  to>Mr.  Erskine  at,  ii. 

79 
Literature  as  a  profession,  i.  19,  40, 

70,  112,  349;  its  effects  on  Carlyle, 

ii.  196 ;  its  value,  2:^4 
Liverpool,  visits  to,  i.  183,  268 
Llandlongh,  South  Wales,  visit  to,  i. 

256 
Lockhart,    his  oorr«ipondenoe    with 

Carlyle   about  the  article   on   the 

working  classes,   i    140,   147;    his 

opinion  of  *  Past  and  Pxeaent,*  245 
'London  and   Westminster  Review,* 

urtide  on  Cromwell  in,  i.  128 
London  Library,  establishment  of  the, 

i  131,  161 
London  lions,  letter  to  his  brother  on, 

L152 
Luther,  on  the  localities  of,  ii  91. 

MACAULAT,  Carlvle*s  remarks  on 
supposed  article  by,  i.  164; 
opinion  of  him,  869  ;  his  *  Essay  on 
Milton,'  368;  Trevelyan's  Life  of, 
ii  373 

Mackenzie,  Miss  Stuart  (Lady  Ash- 
burton),  her  marriage  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  ii  195;  invites  Carlyle  to 
Mentone^  279 

Mahomet,  i.  155 

Majorities,  the  rights  of,  i  808 

Malvern,  visit  to  the  waters  at,  ii  68 

Manchester,  adventure  in,  i  127;  in- 
surrection at,  241 

Marburg,  visit  to,  ii  92 

Marshall,  Mr.,  of  Leeds,  i  142,  181, 
ii  50 

Martineau,  Harriet,  visits  Carlyle,  i 
8:} 
laterialism,  Carlyle's  opinion  of,  ii  > 

Mathew,  Father,  described,  i  268 

Matlock,  visit  to,  i  a50 

Maurice,  Frederick  (brother-in-law  of 
John  Sterling),  his  pamphlet  on 
the  Thirty-mne  Articles,  i.  33; 
Carlyle's  opinion  of  him,  108;  his 
'  Religiofiu  of  tha  Wcyrld,*  d49 


Maanrfni  and  London  society,  L  294 ; 
his  letters  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  326,  328 ; 
conversation  with  Carlyle,  848 ;  his 
temporary  triumph  in  Italy,  886; 
resists  the  French  at  Rome,  ^ 

Melbourne,  Lord,  i  159 

Mentone,  visit  to,  ii  286 

Merim4e,  M.,  ii  70 

Mexivale,  Herman,  his  article  on  Car- 
lyle in  the  *  Iklinbuigh  Review/  i 
164 

Merthyr  Tydvil,  description  of,  ii  44 

Michael  Angelo,  Carlyle's  criticism  of 
his  work,  i  226 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  Carlyle's  estimate 
of,  i  21 ;  entreats  Carlvle  to  acoept 
compensation  for  the  burnt  manu- 
script, 25 ;  is  visited  bv  Carlyle,  68 ; 
correspondenoe  with  Cfarlyle  on  his 
article  upon  the  working- classes, 
140 :  willhig  to  publUh  "Chartism ^ 
in  the  *  Westminster  Review,*  148 ; 
replies  to  Carlyle  on  the  Negro 
c^uestion,  ii  22 ;  severs  his  connec- 
tion, 23;  Carlyle  on  his  death,  858 ; 
and  his  AutobiogrsphV,  858 

Millais's  portrait  of  Carljrle,  ii  895 

Millbank  Penitentiary,  visit  to,  ii  26 

Milnes,  Monckton,  Carlyle's  intimacy 
with,  i  134,  178 

Mitchel,  John,  Carlyle's  opinion  of 
him,  i  340 ;  the  result  of  nis  work, 
341 

'  Model  Prisons,'  ii  25 

Modern  science,  Carlyle's  distenst  of, 
ii  219       . 

Moffat,  Mrs.  Carlvle's  visit  to,  ii  111 

Montagu,  Basil,  his  offer  of  employ- 
men^  i  57 

Montesgle,  Lord  (Mr.  Spring  Rioe), 
i  106 

Montrose,  remarks  on,  i  132 

Murray,  Dr.  Thomas,  i  160 


NAPOLEON,    LOUIS,    Carlyle's 
opinion  of  him,  i  886,  ii  109, 

340 ;  his  visit  to  EngUnd,  148 
Naseby,  visit  to  the  battle-field  of,  i. 

217 
Negro  question,  the,  ii.  19 
Neuberg,  Bir.^  Carlyle's  companion  in 

Germany,    li    84;    Carlyle's    high 

appreciation  of,  1()2 
Newby,  life  at,  1. 185 
Kithsdale,  Mrs.  Oarlyle's  visit  to,  iL 

212,  246 
Northbrook,  Lord,  visit  to,  ii  813 
North  Wales,  tour  in,  a.  269 


puthy  t«  Catiyie,  ii.  : 
m  M  WeitmiiuCer,  Si3 


Carljles    declwMion    ■ 

uunst  rondem,  ii.  lU 
Redooud.  Mr.,  i.  2&4.  ii.  43 
Rfforra  Bill  of  I8fi7,  u.  292.  3! 
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iteligi. 


arljU-. 


Remington,  Mr.,  iL  IPS 
Kbinc.  dcwM-iption  of  the,  ii.  i 
Bobextiton    and    the    «rtir^1« 

•  Lindon  and  Westniinstet.' 
RoifiTS,   Carlyla'a  opinion  of, 

Rothschild.    Har. 


at.  Paul'i.  on  the  HrTtoH  at.  ii.  »«n 

Stanley.  Dmt.  ii.  2£1 ;  bin  qbampion- 
ship  of  Bishop  ColenBO,  t-JS  ;  off*™ 
WpBtminBter  Abbey  u  the  lut  rem- 
ing-plare  of  Carlyle,  403 1  hia 
funecol  wrmon,  VJ3 

Stephen.  Sir  Jamea.  ii.  363 

Sterliug.  John,  hia  opinion  of  Carlvle. 
i.  9:  ie  canght  bi-  the  Radiekl 
epidemic,  3J;  offended  by  Orlvlea 
style.  34:  CwlvU'ii  leltera  to.'  ;■->. 
K.  14.  ilfi,  I4li.  !».'.  333,  i.'4:l. 
2r« ;  diapnle  aboiit  t^the.  1(6 ;  h; 


of  the  Jew  Bill,  i 


arlvli 

trrR^vicw,'145;  bad  St 
Ifti:  hia  ■  Sirafford. '  I', 
Iioncion  from  Italy,  I'l'. 


■  HVsti 


Rustin.  Joim.  hi*  acquaintance  with  | 
Oarlvle,  ii.  3(rT  ;  hii  ■  L-tters  on  ,  t 
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LETTERS  AND  MEMORIALS 


OP 


Jane  fVelsh  Carlyle 

Prepared  for  Publication  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 
Edited   by  JAMES    ANTHONY    FROUDE. 


Two  vols^f  with  Portrait^  $4.00. 
TwQ  vols,  in  one%  12fnOf      IJ^O. 


Public  interest  in  the  married  life  of  Thomas  Carlyle  has  been 
•timulated  to  a  high  pitch  by  the  revelations  of  the  **  Reminis- 
cences" and  Mr.  Froude*s  biography,  but  it  is  to  have  a  still  fur- 
ther excitement  in  the  **  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,*' 
which  her  husband  annotated  and  arranged  for  publication  many 
years  ago,  and  which  are  now  issued  under  Mr.  Proude*s  edi- 
torial supervision.  These  letters,  however,  as  the  readers  of  the 
*<  Reminiscences "  were  led  to  expect,  possess  a  much  higher 
interest  and  charm  than  as  a  mere  disclosure  of  the  daily  life  and 
habits  of  the  Carlyles.  They  contain  the  records  of  the  life  and 
associations  of  one  of  the  most  sensitive  and  brilliant  of  women. 

Many  of  the  letters  are  to  Stirling  and  other  literary  men, 
whom  Carlyle*8  influence  and  genius  brought  around  him,  but  tho 
majority  are  to  Carlyle  himself  during  their  frequent  separations. 
Every  sentence  is  sharply  cut  and  stamped  with  the  impress  of  a 
strong  individuality — displaying  a  keen,  bright,  affectionate  nature 
— gey,  witty,  sarcastic,  tender,  pathetic,  passionate  by  turns. 
They  are  such  letters  as  only  a  woman  could  write,  forming  a 
picture  which,  for  graphic  power,  strong  human  interest,  tragic 
intensity,  and  self-effacing  devotion,  it  would  be  hard  to  match  in 
all  the  annals  of  literature. 


•^*  J*'or  SaU  by  all  bookstlUrs^  or  sent^  post-paid^  upon  ret  tip  t  of  prke^  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNERS  SONS,   Publishers, 

743  AND  745  Broadway,  New  York. 


AUTHORIZED    EDITION. 


Thomas   Carlyle. 

A  History  of  the  first  Forty  Years  of  his  Life, 

1 795  to  1835, 

By   JAMES   ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M. A. 

Two  Vols.,  8vo.    -    -    -    $4.00. 

Cheap  Edition,  two  vols,  in  one,  81.50. 

Mr.  Froude  has  given  to  the  public  one  of  those  books  whseh 
must  always  be  the  rarest  and  roost  valuable  in  biographical  lit- 
erature— the  life  of  one  of  the  really  dominant  personalities  of  an 
epoch,  written  by  a  skilful  and  fearless  hand,  under  circumstances 
which  give  it  the  value  of  autobiography,  and,  while  the  personal, 
as  well  as  the  literary,  influence  of  its  subject  is  still  potent 
If  the  opinion  of  a  high  authority  is  well  founded — that  Carlyle 
is  to  be^  to  the  view  of  the  future,  the  foremost  literary  figure  of 
our  time—this  biography  will  give  to  coming  students  such  a  faitb. 
ful  and  vivid  personal  picture  as  has  never  accompanied  a  great 
name  before,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Lockhart's''  Life 
of  Scott." 


**  History  never  runs  thin  from  Mr.  Froude's  pen,  and  here  is  certainly  a  solid  and 
picturesque  story  of  the  great  Scotchman's  life.  It  is  the  story  of  Carlyle's  appren- 
ticeship to  literature,  the  picture  of  a  stout,  brave,  weird,;masterfui  struggle  for  oread 
and  fame." — LiUrary    World, 

*'  In  this  volume  we  have  a  portrait  of  a  wonderful  Man.  Thomas  CaHylc  was 
fortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  biographer.  Mr.  Froude  understands  his  man  and  the  pub- 
lic for  which  he  is  writing,  and  he  nas  been  honest  towards  both.  It  is  seldom  that  we 
have  taken  up  a  Memoir  and  become  so  thoroughly  fascinated.'* — Natwtai  Baptist. 

**This  book  will  prove  extremely  useful  to  the  student  of  Carlyle;  it  lights  up  much 
that  was  obscure,  both  in  the  man,  and  in  his  work." — N.    V.  Sun. 

*^  This  work  is  a  classic  and  will  go  with  Carlyle  and  his  fame  to  posterity.  It  !■ 
•rrought  in  a  masterly  fashion." — Critic. 


•n*  For  Sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  price  ^  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Publishers,     • 

743  AND  745  Broadway,  New  York. 


AUTWOBIZED    EDITION. 


Carlyle's  Reminiscences. 

EDITED  BY 

JAMES    ANTHONY    FROUDE. 


One  Vol.,  8vo.    ---.-.-    Price,  $2.50. 

CHEAP  EDITION      -      60.  cents. 


Mr.  Froude  has  given  to  the  public  one  of  those  books  which 
must  always  be  the  rarest  and^most  valuable  in  biographical  liter- 
ature— the  life  of  one  of  the  really  dominant  personalities  of  an 
epoch,  written  by  a  skillful  and  fearless  hand,  under  circumstancas 
which  give  it  the  value  of  autobiography,  and  while  the  personal, 
as  well  as  the  literary,  influence  of  the  subject  is  still  potent. 


*1f  it  were  ten  times  as  long  as  it  is,  if  Mr.  Froude  had  siven  us  a  dozen  instead  ol 
two  volumes,  no  one  could  ever  weary  of  readintc  the  work.  The  letters  written  by  Car- 
Me  are  alone  absorbing  in  the  interest  they  awake,  and  in  the  enteruinment  they  aflbrd. 
They  give,  if  not  a  clearer,  at  least  a  more  vivid  portrait  of  h's  peculiar  personality,  than 
any  bbgrapher  could  possibly  give.  And  they  are  very  spicy  readinjp.  *  *  *  Tliat  the 
reader  will  And  the  work  supremely  interesting  is  beyond  the  poshibikty  of  doubt,  and  we 
are  equally  positive  that  he  will  re-read  them  as  often  as  he  craves  a  vigorous  and  refresh- 
kmg  mental  tonic.'* — £»*i»n  Courier. 

**  Nothing  thatCarlyle  has  published,  since  **Sartor  Resartus**  surprised  the  world  in 
1836,  is  equal  to  it  in  natural  simplicity,  in  the  full  utterance  of  the  heart,  in  clear,  bright, 
personal  pictures  of  contemporary  life.  The  key  to  Cariyle's  whole  career  is  lound  in  his 
brief  memories  of  his  father;  the  storv  of  his  beginnines  at  authorship  aad  of  ch«  steps 
by  which  he  went  on  from  book  to  book  is  told  in  his  efforts  to  express  what  Mrs.  Csriyle 
was  to  him ;  his  sketches  of  Edward  Irving  and  of  Lord  Jeffrey  account  for  passages  in 
his  own  life  which  could  only  be  related  by  himself :  and  the  short  glimpMs  of  his  social 
interviews  with  Southey  and  Wordsworth  at  Sir  Henry  Taylor^s  hospitable  hoose  show 
what  his  powers  of  discrimination  were,  when,  in  the  prime  of  lif -,  he  mingled  freely  with 
men  who  were  his  peers.     Altogether  this  book  is  very  precious.'* — Boston  Herald. 

"It  is  a  curious  volume,  rich  in  autobiography,  abotmding  in  annecdote,  full  of  the 
quaintness,  tenderness,  humor,  frankness  and  caustic  quality  of  Carlyle^s  manysided 
queries.'* — New  York  Tribune, 


«« ' 


'  Nothing  that  Cariyle  wrote  is  of  greater  interest  than  th's  Collectran  of  Reminiscences 
*  *  *  they  brin|(  us  face  tj  face  with  Cariyle  himself  revealing  his  ajngular  nature  with 
all  his  eccentricities." — N.    Y.   Evening  Post, 


*«*  For  SaU  by  all  ipaJkssiiers^  cr  sent^  /osi-^id^  u^cm  recn^i  e/ JtHet^  h 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Publishers, 

743  AND  745  Broadway,  New  York, 


AUTBOBZZBD  AMBBXOAM  BDZnOHS. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  FaU  of  Woolsey  to  the  2>eath  of  Slisabeth. 


TMB  COMPLETE  WORK  IN  TWELVE  VOLVMES. 


By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.  A. 


Mn.  PROUDE  is  a  pictorial  historian,  and  his  skill  in  description  and  full- 
ness of  knowledge  make  his  work  abound  in  scenes  and  passages  that  are 
almost  new  to  the  general  reader.  We  close  his  pages  with  unfeigned  re- 
gret, and  we  bid  him  good  speed  on  his  noble  mission  of  exploring  the 
sources  of  English  history  in  one  of  its  most  remarkable  periods.  —  Brit- 
ish QuarUrly  Revitw, 

THE  NEW  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

Extra  cloth,  gilt  top,  and  uniform  in  general  style  with  the  re-issue  of 
Mommsen's  Rome  and .  Curtius's  Greece.  ComfdeU  in  12  vols.  X2mo. 
in  a  box.    Sold  only  in  sets.    Price  per  set,  $18.00. 

NoTB.  The  old  Library^  Chelsea^  and  Popular  Ediiums  will  be  discontinued.  A  frm 
sets  and  single  volume*  can  still  be  supplied. 


SHORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

THE  NEW  LIBRARY  EDITION.  Three  vols.  lamo. 
Uniform  in  General  Style  with  the  New  Library  Edi- 
tion of  the  History  of  England.     Per  vol $1.50 


THE   ENGLISH    IN    IRELAND 

Dttxinff  the  Big-hteentli  Oentiury. 
Three  vols.  lamo.     New  Library  Edition.     Per  vol $1.50 


*^f*  The  above  books  for  sale  by  all  booksellers^  or  will  be  sent,  post  or  ex 
fress  charges  paid^  upon  receipt  of  the  price  by  the  Publishers^ 

CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S    SONS, 

743  AND  745  Broadway,  New  Yorjc 


By    A.irira,ii||^einoiit    ^vrltli    tlie     Aiitlior 

Tb*  Best  Bioffraphy  of  th*  Or*at*st  of  tb*  Bomans. 

CjESAR:     a   Sketch. 

BY 
JAMES   ANTHONY   FROUDE,  M.A. 

I.tbrarv   Edition.    8vo«   Olotb,    OUt  Top.   SS.BO. 
POPfTliAR    RDTTION  rfh^om  •nine  plftt^^ii),  19mo,  75  rontft 

Uniform  tMth  'P'^Jtlnr  KtHM^m  of  PVov/Wt  HUtnrif 
of  Englarui,  and  SKnrt  Stuttiea. 

There  is  no  historical  writer  of  our  time  who  can  jirml  Mr.  Frondo  in  viTid 
aeliaeation  of  character,  grace  and  clearness  of  stfle  and  elegant  anJ  solid 
scholarship.  In  his  Life  of  Cwsar,  all  these  qualities  appear  in  their  ftallest 
perfection,  resulting  in  a  fascinating  narratlTe  which  will  be  read  with  keen 
''eljght  bf  a  moltitade  of  readers,  and  will  enhance^  if  poseiMe,  Mr.  Tkoude'e 
brilliant  repntation. 


CRITICAL    NOTICES. 

**  The  book  is  charmingly  written,  and,  on  the  whole,  wisely  written.  There  sf«  many 
admirable,  really  noble,  passages  ;  there  are  hundreds  of  pages  which  few  livmg  men 
could  match.  *  *  *  The  political  life  of  Caesar  is  explained  with  singular  lucidity, 
and  with  what  seems  to  us  remarkaUe  fitimess.  llie  horrible  condiUjn  of  Roma* 
society  under  the  rule  of  the  magnates  is  paintrd  with  startling  power  sad  brilfiance  ol 
ccAormg,-^Atlantic  Monthly. 

**  Mr.  Froude's  latest  work,  '*  Cdesar,*'  is  affluent  of  his  most  distinctive  Uaits. 
Nothing  that  he  has  written  is  more  brilliant,  more  incisive,  more  inlereumg.  *  •  * 
He  combines  into  a  compact  and  nervous  narrative  all  that  is  known  of  the  personal, 
social,  political,  and  military  life  of  Caesar :  and  with  his  sketcli  of  Caesar,  includes  other 
brilliant  sketches  of  the  great  men,  his  friends  or  rivals,  who  contemporaneously  with 
him  formed  the  principal  figures  in  the  Roman  world.** — Harper's  MetitAfy. 

"This  book  is  a  most  fascinating  biography,  and  is  by  far  the  best  account  of  JuUut 
Caesar  to  be  found  in  the  English  lanj^uatte.*' — London  Standard, 

*'  It  is  the  best  biography  of  the  greatest  of  the  Romans  we  have,  and  it  is  in  sooM 
respects  Mr.  Froude's  best  piece  of  histori^pil  writing.** — Hart/ord  Comrant, 

Mc  Froude  has  given  the  puUic  the  best  of  all  recent  books  on  the  life,  rharaOn 
and  career  of  Julius  Caesar. ••—/'A^ftt.  Kve.  BnlUtin, 


•^*    For  sale  by  all  booksellers^  or  will  be  sent^  prepaid,  uf^m 
veeeipi  of  price  ^  by 

CHARLES  SCRTBNER'S   SONS, 
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LATB  rSLLOW  OF  TRINITY  COLLBOB;  ASSISTANT  MASTER  AT  HARROfI 
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WUh  Map9  and  BcrtraiU,  2  vcU.,  8vo,  $6JOO* 
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As  a  biography,  the  work  is  an  inthralling  one,  rich  in 
anecdotes  and  incidents  of  Lord  Lawrence's  tempestuous  nature 
and  beneficent  career  that  bring  into  bold  relief  his  strongly- 
marked  and  almost  colossal  individuality,  and  rich  also  in  in- 
stances of  his  courage,  his  fortitude,  his  perseverance,  his  self- 
control,  his  magnanimity,  and  in  the  details  of  the  splendid 
results  of  his  masterful  and  masterly  policy.  .  .  .  We  know 
of  no  work  on  India  to  which  the  reader  can  refer  with  so  great 
certainty  for  full  and  dispassionate  information  relative  to  the 
government  of  the  country,  the  characteristics  of  its  people,  and 
the  fateful  events  of  the  forty  eventful  years  of  Lord  Lawrence's 
Indian  career." — Harper's  Magazine. 

*'  John  Lawrence,  the  name  by  which  the  late  Viceroy  of  India 
will  always  be  best  known,  has  been  fortunate  in  his  biographer, 
Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  who  is  an  accomplished  writer  and  a  faith- 
ful, unflinching  admirer  of  his  hera  He  has  produced  an  enter- 
taining as  well  as  a  valuable  book  ;  the  general  reader  will 
certainly  find  it  attractive  ;  the  student  of  recent  history  will 
discover  in  its  pages  matters  of  deep  interest  to  him." — London 
Daily  Telegraph, 

•#•  For  saU  hy  all  booksellers^  or  sent,  post-paid^  upon  receipt  of  prue^  by 
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